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PREFACE. 


Ina pamphlet entitled, «* A few Observations on some Topics of 
Political Economy,” the Westminster Review for April 1825, 
says, “The Author takes an opportunity of refuting the common 
fallacy about Absentees in the following instructive passage : — 

‘¢ There is an observation frequently made, that the number of 
people who spend their incomes abroad, is very injurious to the in- 
dustry and wealth of this country. I allow that they may avoid 
paying the assessed taxes, and may in some degree lessen the pro- 
duce of others, and therefore that the public revenue of the state 
may to that extent be injured; but I do not see how the produc- 
tive industry or wealth of the country should be affected. It is 
the production of revenue, and not the expenditure of it, which 
employs productive industry, and creates wealth. If from a capi- 
tal of 10,000/. I derive an income of 1000/. a-year, it is that capi- 
tal which employs British industry, and procures my income of 
1000/. ; but whether that income is consumed in England, France, 
or any other country, is quite immaterial. If I buy clothes in 
Paris, I do not thereby employ French industry ; it was the capi- 
tal of the French clothier which employed French manufacturers 
to make the cloth, and it was the capital of the French tailor 
which maintained his workmen while they made the suit of clothes, 
and for which I give a portion of my revenue, derived from 
British capital, and British industry. 

“Tt will not be contended that the mode in which the remit- 
tance is made signifies, whether in gold, or any other article; for 
all exports from a country that does not produce gold, must be 
made ultimately in goods. 
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“Perhaps it may be said, that if I had bought the suit of 
clothes in London, I should have replaced the capital of an En- 


* glish clothier, and an English tailor. If that were so, then I 


should not have replaced the capital of the manufacturer who fa- 
bricated the goods in which my revenue was remitted to France. 
But this idea of one man replacing the capital of another, appears 
to me quite erroneous: all capitalists replace their own capitals 
by their productions, and which they exchange with each other for 
their mutual advantage. A farmer with a capital of 1000/. has re- 
placed it as soon as he has raised 1000/. worth of corn, exclusive 
of his rent; and if he raises 100/. worth more, he has ten per 
cent. profit on his capital : the whole 1100/. worth of corn may be 
exchanged by him for the same value in goods produced by the 
other capitalists ; and in the course of the year, they will all have 
reproduced their own capitals, and a surplus in addition, which 
they may either enjoy as revenue, or employ as additional capital.” 

This fair and clear statement of a favorite doctrine of some of 
our political economists having attracted my attention, I was de- 
sirous to examine opinions which appeared to me highly paradoxi 
cal. Soon after, some letters in the Morning Chronicle attracted 
my notice ; and lastly, Mr. MsCulloch’s celebrated evidence be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons. ‘The apparent ex- 
travagance of the opinions given by that gentleman determined 
me to investigate the subject of absenteeism : I felt assured that a 
fallacy lurked somewhere ; but never having thought much on the 
subject, I did not find it easy to detect it. Mr. MsCulloch has 
been unsparingly censured, and not always in the most courteous 
terms; but I soon discovered that this was a much easier tagk than 
to answer him. By perseverance, however, I satisfied at least my- 
self, that he has committed a great error, having totally overlooked 
the retail trade. 


Liverpool, January, 1826. 











ABSENTEEISM, 


Sc. §e. 








Preliminary Observations. 


I stat assume the following propositions : viz. 

Ist. Absenteeism either produces some effect, or none, on the 
wealth and industry of a country. ‘ 

2d. If it produces some effect, then the effect produced will 
be proportionate to the duration of the absence. 

3d. If it produces no effect, it is of no consequence whether it 
be temporary, or permanent. 

1, Although in an opulent country like England, the effects of 
absenteeism may not be materially felt, we must not infer from 
this that it produces no effect : the question is not so much, what 
is the amount of the effect, as whether there is any actually pro- 
duced ; and to ascertain this we must take extreme cases ; for, if 
it produces no effect, it can be of no importance to what extent it 
is carried, 

2. If the buying a coat in Paris does not in any degree affect 
British industry or wealth, the buying of two coats in Paris will 
not, or two hundred, or two thousand, or two millions. If this 
proposition be true, it would be “ quite immaterial” if all the 
people in England were to have their coats made in Paris. 

3. If there are 10,000 British subjects, men, women and chil- 
dren resident in foreign countries, and if their expenses average 
only 100/. a-year each, here is an expenditure of one million 
sterling a-year abroad; and really, it requires some courage to 
maintain that it would not be more advantageous to expend it in 
England. 
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4. If 10,000 British subjects, who spend their incomes abroad, 
do not in any degree injure the wealth and industry of the coun- 
try, the same may be said of 20,000 or 50,000. If this proposi- 
tion be true, I do not see why it should be of any importance if 
every family in England, who are not engaged in any kind of 
business, were to spend their incomes abroad. 

5. If ten or twenty families of our nobility were to take up 
their residence permanently in Italy, having the revenues of their 
English estates remitted to them in Italy, why then, those English 
estates might just as well belong to ten, or twenty families of 
Italian nobility ; and if such absenteeism is not injurious to the 
wealth and industry of a country, then the law which prohibits 
foreigners from holding landed property in England is an absurd 
law, and it would be of no consequence if a large portion of the 
land in England were held by foreigners. 

6. An absentee differs in nothing from an emigrant: he is, to 
be sure, only a temporary emigrant ; but the effect is precisely the 
same: it only differs in duration. While he is absent, himself and 
his revenue are lost to his country. His estate is, to all intents and 
purposes, during his absence, no more an English estate, than if 
it belonged for the time to a Frenchman, or an Italian; for it can 
be of little importance, if the revenue is to be sent abroad to be 
expended there, whether it be sent to an Englishman, or to a 
Frenchman. 


Effects of Absenteeism on the Capital of a Country. 


The capital of a nation consists of every thing that the com- 
munity possesses that has an exchangeable value. This includes 
all that the merchant possesses, or that is due to him in foreign 
countries. It is of no consequence whether it is abroad or at 
home; in British or in foreign securities, or mines; it is still 
British property, as effectually and truly as if it were all in spe- 
cie, and in the hands of its owners : wherever it is, it forms a part 
of the aggregate wealth of the nation. 

The greater the amount of the aggregate property of the com- 
munity the richer is the nation. Whatever diminishes that amount 
diminishes the wealth and resources of the nation. 

Revenue expended at home gives birth to fresh industry, to 
supply the deficiency caused by consumption ; the savings of the 
profit on which is an addition to the aggregate wealth of the 
country. 

Absenteeism diminishes the wealth and resources of a nation, 
by withdrawing a part of the aggregate capital of the community, 
and receiving nothing for it in return. 
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If a merchant sends goods abroad, and incurs a loss by bad 
debts, or in any other way, it is a loss to him individually, and 
also a loss to the community of part of its aggregate capital. 

If a British ship is lost, it is a loss of British property, whether 
she was insured or not; for though, if insured, the owners will 
be indemnified by the underwriters, yet the underwriters are 
worth so much less, and there is so much less property left in the 
nation. 

The same is the case in losses by fire. 

If property is taken out of a country, and nothing is received 
for it, either directly or indirectly, the country from which it is 
taken will be poorer by the whole amount or value of that 
property. 

If a person emigrates to America, taking the whole of his pro- 
perty with him, say 20,000/., in goods, if you please, there will 
be 20,000/. less in England, and 20,000/. more in America, than 
there was before he emigrated. 

If I take my revenue abroad, it ceases to be British property : it 
no longer operates as British property ; but it operates as the pro- 
perty of the country to which I take it. It then forms a part of 
the aggregate capital of another community. It is as much an ad- 
dition to the wealth of that country, as the absentee himself is an 
addition to its population. 

A merchant in England ships goods to a merchant in France, 
amount 500/.: if I pay to the latter 500/., and take a bill of ex- 
change for that sum on his correspondent in France, I leave ex- 
actly as much property in England as there was before I went to 
France. I have replaced the capital of the English merchant that 
was in France with my property that was in England; and when 
the French merchant has paid the bill, there is exactly as much 
property in France as there was before he paid it: but, if I had 
not gone to France, the French merchant would have had to re- 
mit 500/. to his correspondent in England ; so that if I had stayed 
at home there would have been 500/. more in England, and 500/. 
less in France. 

There is in England my income of 500/., and 500/. worth of 
gcods which I should buy for my use if I staid at home; in all 

1,000/.: if I buy 5007, worth of foreign gold, or merchandise, if 
you please, in England, I replace the foreign gold, or merchan- 
dise, with English gold, or capital, and so far the account is 
balanced ; there remains exactly as much property in England as 
there was before; but, if I take the foreign gold, or the merchan- 
dise to France, and bring nothing back to England, there will be 
500/. worth of property less in England, and 500/. worth more in 
France, than there was before I left England. And not only so, 
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but there will be 500/. worth of English property less in existence 
than there was before; for the moment it arrives in France with 
a view to be expended there, it ceases to be English property. 


Of replacing Capital. 


Capital is replaced when money, or commodities, are disposed 
of, or exchanged for other money, or other commodities. 

Before-capital can be replaced it must be parted with; it must 
be placed out of the control of the possessor. A manufacturer 
can hardly be said to have replaced his capital by his productions, 
till he has sold, or exchanged them ; for while he is manufactur- 
ing commodities his capital is never out of his own control, and 
consequently is only putting into a form in which he can ex- 
change it with advantage: while his productions remain on hand 
his capital has only assumed another shape. 

It is said, that ** a farmer with a capital of 1,000/. has replaced 
it as soon as he has raised 1,000/. worth of corn, exclusive of his 
rent.” I think he has not; for, till he has sold it, he cannot be 
certain that he shall get 1,000/. for it. While it is on his hands he 
has only the same capital in another shape ; as is evident by the 
fact that he cannot raise as much more corn till he has sold it. 

I am not aware that the point is of much importance; yet, I 
think some distinction should be made between the reproduc- 
tion and the replacing of capital. 

If * all capitalists replace their own capitals by their produc- 
tions,” all exporters replace their own capitals by their imports ; 
and this they do without the assistance of absentees. 

If a merchant exports goods to Peru, and receives back a 
quantity of gold, which gold he exchanges with you for English 
gold, do you call this replacing his capital ? I do not. His capital 
was replaced by the gold which he received from Peru. 

If, indeed, he has exported to France, and has given an order 
on his correspondent there to pay the amount to you, for value 
received of you in England, then I grant that you have replaced 
his capital; but I am sorry F i took the trouble to do it; for by 
so doing you have spared the French merchant the trouble of 
sending any thing to England. You have actually prevented an 
import of the same amount. 

If I have a coat made in Paris instead of having it made in 
London, I replace the capital of a French clothier and a French 
tailor, instead of replacing the capital of an English clothier and 
an English tailor; and the profit which the English clothier and 
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the English tailor would have gained, is lost to them, and is given 
to a French clothier and a French tailor. 

To this it is replied; “then I should not have replaced the 
capital of the manufacturer who fabricated the goods in which 
my revenue was remitted to France.” Very true: but it is not 
easy to see what great good you have done by this ; for the goods 
were already exported, and without any knowlege that you 
would go to France. The merchant never dreamed of having you 
for a customer; and all the mighty good you have done is this; 
you have replaced his capital lying in France, with your capital 
lying in England; and have thus prevented his importing any 
thing, by rendering an import unnecessary for his re-imburse- 
ment. 

I do not object to your sending gold to France, provided you 
bring back something for it. I am sure you cannot send gold to 
France without first procuring it, and that it must be procured 
with British property. We we | safely imagine that the merchant 
who parts with the gold which he has imported will not do so 
without receiving something for it which is to him of equal 
value ; something which wil. enable him to repeat the operation 
which procured the gold; which will enable him to procure as 
much more, and which he will be equally willing to dispose of in 
the same way. He considers gold as what it really is, an article 
of merchandise; and cares not what becomes of it, after it has 
answered his purpose. 

It is true, that goods produced by the employment of British 
capital and industry, have been previously exported to procure 
the gold thus sent to France ; here the account is balanced: and 
if I send it away to purchase something to be manufactured, or 
consumed in England, here the account is also balanced : in both 
cases British capital is replaced. But if I expend it in a foreign 
country, British capital is not replaced; and England loses all the 
profits which would have been made by her own manufacturers 
and tradesmen if I had expended it in England. 


Effects of Absenteeism on the Home Trade. 


The domestic or home trade of any country, is nothing else 
than an expenditure of revenue, or of capital, for articles produced 
or procured by the employment of the capital and industry of 
that country. 

If I expend my income in England, I expend it for commodi- 
ties procured for me by the employment of British capital and 
industry. I thus replace the capital of English tradesmen, with a 
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profit to them besides; and do thus enable them to manufacture, 
or procure more commodities for the same purpose, which they 
could not have done if they had not sold those commodities to 
me.—lIt is the home trade of England. 

If I expend my income in France, I expend it for commodities 
procured for me by the employment of French capital and in- 
dustry. I thus replace the capital of French tradesmen, with a 
profit to them besides ; and do thus enable them to manufacture, 
or procure more commodities for the same purpose, which they 
could not have done if they had not sold those commodities to 
me.—It is the home trade of France. 

It is frequently said, that the residence of Irish gentlemen of 
fortune in England is not injurious to Ireland. 1 can easily un- 
derstand that it is of little importance to the whole nation, whe- 
ther a million of money be expended in the City of Dublin, in the 
Orkney Islands, or at the Land’s End in Cornwall; but, to say 
that it is no loss to Ireland if spent elsewhere, seems to be not 
less extravagant than to say, it would be no loss to the tradesmen 
of any town if half of their best customers were to purchase the 
articles which they want in another town. 

In like manner I can understand, that if a million of British 
revenue be expended in foreign countries, the general wealth of 
the whole world will not be diminished ; there will be exactly as 
much property in existence in the world as there would have been 
if it had been spent at home: but, to say that it does not benefit 
the country where it is expended, and injure the country from 
which it is withdrawn, is, I confess, a doctrine which I cannot 
understand. 

When a family of distinction goes abroad, it will hardly be 
contended that the tradesmen who supplied them when at home 
do not feel the loss of their custom. 

The shopkeepers, and other tradesmen who have lost their 
custom, have no means of indemnifying themselves for that loss ; 
their views never extended beyond their own domestic, or home 
trade. The shoemaker, the tailor, the butcher, the baker, cannot 
become merchants; but they must still contribute their quota to 
the public revenue of the state; which quota, unfortunately for 
them, will be somewhat increased ; as will also their contributions 
for the relief of those who are still poorer than themselves; and 
all this from diminished resources. 

Now, when it is considered that the prosperity of agriculture 
depends solely on consumption, and that the amount of consump- 
tion depends on the ability of the people to consume, we must, I 
think, admit that absentees, by consuming the productions of a 
foreign soil, instead of the productions of a British soil, do en- 
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courage foreign, instead of British agriculture, and do thus injure 
the agricultural and internal trade of their own country. 

If an individual spends his income in France, he is no loser by 
so doing; it is quite immaterial to him where he spends the 
same amount of income ; but the French tradesmen who manu- 
factured or retailed the articles which he purchased, are gainers 
of the profits thereon ; which profits, if he had spent his revenue 
in England, would have been obtained by British manufacturers 
and tradesmen. 

The advocates for the expenditure of British revenue abroad 
say, that it is only exchanging ‘a portion of revenue derived from 
British capital and industry,” for the productions of French capi- 
tal and industry. Now, to this sort of exchange I have very serious 
objections; and cannot help thinking that it would be more ad- 
vantageous to exchange the said ‘ portion of revenue derived from 
British capital and industry,” for the productions of British 
capital and industry. 

It is not a fair exchange. It is not an exchange by which the 
productions of French capital and industry are received at all by 
England. British revenue goes to France, and the productions of 
French capital and industry remain in France, to be consumed 
there: nothing comes to England : it is no exchange at all. 

When we speak of commerce, we mean in a national point 
of view. What does England receive for what is sent from 
England ? 

If it were an exchange of the productions of British capital 
and industry, for the productions of French capital and industry, 
I should not care to what extent it were carried; such an ex- 
change would be advantageous to both countries: being mutuall 
beneficial, it would greatly tend to promote peace and friendship 
between them: they would be as unwilling to quarrel, as a 
tradesman with his best customer. Commerce is the great civi- 
liser : people must be civil if they wish to deal with each other: 
but the exchange under consideration is not an exchange of the 
productions of British capital and industry ; for the productions of 
French capital and industry; it is an expenditure of British 
capital in France, for the productions of French capital and in- 
dustry. British industry is lost by this exchange ; for the articles 
received are to be consumed in France, and thus cause a fresh 
demand for the employment of as much more French capital and 
industry; while just so much British capital and industry either 
remains unemployed, or is forced to seek new channels. ‘The 
exchange, such as it is, is made in France, of French property for 
British property. No exchange takes place in England, except of 
British property for British property, for the purpose of taking 
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one of the portions to France, and thereby augmenting the aggre- 
gate capital of France, and diminishing that of England. 
It is said, that “in buying foreign commodities you are giving 
just the same employment to British labor as if you had laid out 
your whole income in commodities of home growth; you are giving 
employment, namely, to that labor which was employed in making 
the British commodities, with which the foreign commodities 
that you consume, were bought.” ' Undoubtedly, if the foreign 
commodities are regularly imported into England, and consumed 
in England, it is a fair exchange; because both the wholesale and 
the retail dealer in England would get a profit thereon: but, 
I do not think that « the case of the man who has French goods sent 
to him in Ireland, and that of the man who goes himself and con- 
sumes them in Paris, are precisely similar.” * It would be a more 
similar case if a farmer were to manure one of his neighbor’s fields 
instead of his own. Now, if he were to do this by feeding off his 
neighbor’s turnips with sheep, although he were to pay for the 
turnips, and thus give both money and manure, he would manure 
his neighbor’s field not only without any loss, buteven with a pro- 
fit to himeelf : he would export money and manure from his own 
farm, and import an increased quantity and value of animal food. 
If the French goods imported into Ireland are returns for Irish 
goods exported to France, the imports balance the exports, and 
replace the capital that was exported: there is exactly as much 
property in Ireland, and exactly as much property in France, as 
there was before the transactions took place: and if I stay in 
Ireland, I exchange my revenue for those goods, by which the 
tradesmen of whom I purchase them get a profit, which profit they 
would not get if I were to buy them in France. I do not know how 
Ican consume either Irish or French goods in Paris, without taking 
over, or having sent to me, British property to purchase them with. 
If an import is made of French goods into Ireland, the importer 
will have to remit, or export the amount to France, in bills of 
exchange, or merchandise. An absentee cannot assist him ; for he 
is an exporter also. He wants not only to export himself, but 
also funds for his support in France. If he buys a bill of ex- 
change, he merely gives British property for British property : 
if he buys gold, he does the same: if he takes a bill on France, 
he prevents an import of the same amount: if he takes gold, 
there will be two exports, and only one import; that is, the export 
which procured the gold, and the gold itself. 


1 a Chronicle, Sept. 16:h, 1825. Letter signed J. S. 
2 Ibid. 








H. Gardiner on Absenteeism. 


Of Exports and Imports. 


No nation can prosper without its prosperity being beneficial 
to others; but, unless its intercourse with other nations is 
founded on fair principles of reciprocity, the intercourse will be 
more beneficial to others than to itself. The effects of an inter- 
course, where the advantages are not reciprocal, will be disadvan- 
tageous to the nation which is most liberal. If I gain only a shil- 
ling where my neighbor gains a pound, I shall soon find myself far 
behind, shall lose my relative standing, and must take a lower 
place in the community than he does: so it is with nations ; it is 
only a bargain on a larger scale. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the notion which has very 
commonly prevailed, that, if the exports to any country exceed the 
imports from it, the balance of trade with that country is in our 
favor :—it is ** pure unmixed nonsense.” 

When goods are exported from England to any country, and 
other goods, the produce of that country, are purchased with the 
proceeds, for the purpose of being imported into England, the 
goods exported, and the goods imported, are exactly of the same 
value in the country to which the goods are sent, and from which 
the import is made; but the English merchant expects to get a 
profit, which he cannot do, unless the goods imported are of more 
value to him than those which he exported. 

And, universally, unless the value of the imports exceed the 
value of the exports, there can be no profit. 

When a man spends more than his income, his exports exceed 
his imports. 

We will suppose the annual exports to average 50,000,000/. 
Now it is evident, that unless the value of the imports exceed that 
sum, England cannot gain any thing. We do not export 
50,000,000/., knowing thatwe shall receive back only 49,000,000/. 
We expect to receive back, not only the whole 50,000,000/., but 
a profit besides ; or, what amounts to the same thing, something 
that we can sell for a profit. 

If our exports to the Continent of Europe are 20,000,000/., one 
million of which is to be expended by absentees, it is evident that 
we can receive back only 19,000,000/. 

I know that the advocates for absenteeism will not be dismayed 
at this. They will say, « What then? Is not the whole world 
open to you? If your imports from the Continent of Europe are 
less than your exports to it, you can extend your business with 
the East Indies, or the West Indies, with North America, or 
South America; so that the exports and imports may balance 
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each other.” Indeed, they will say, this they must necessarily do; 
because, ‘* nobody exports, without intending also to import.” 
True ; nobody but an absentee. 

Suppose that our exports to all the rest of the world are thirty 
millions, and that we have received one million short from Eu- 
rope, does any one gravely suppose that, if we extend our ex- 
ports to the rest of the world toa hundred millions, we shall 
receive one farthing more than the net proceeds of the goods? It 
is surely incumbent on the advocates for absenteeism to show 
more distinctly than they have hitherto done, what equivalent 
England receives for the expenditure of absentees, and in what 
manner it is produced. 

Absenteeism is injurious to the industry and wealth of a country, 
in proportion to the number of absentees. No merchant would 
either export or import to the same extent, if he could be assured 
that so large a number of persons would be absentees as material- 
ly to diminish the home consumption: he would not import as 
much for the consumption of fifteen millions, as he would for the 
consumption of twenty millions. As he could not prudently doso, 
he would regulate both his exports and imports accordingly ; for, he 
could not export to a greater amount than he imports, unless he sells 
his bills for the use of absentees, and then indeed, it is not in his 
power to import ; the demand for his imports must always govern 
the amount of his exports. Absenteeism therefore diminishes, 
first, the home trade of a country, and secondly, and consequently, 
its foreign trade, by diminishing the demand for foreign produce 
for the home consumption. 

Although the total amount of exports can never exceed, for any 
great length of time, the total amount of the imports, yet the 
exports to a particular country may exceed the imports from that 
country for a long series of years. If our exports to the United 
States in one year amount to twelve millions, and our imports 
from thence only to ten millions, if they have not produce enough 
themselves, the American merchants will direct produce, or bills 
of exchange, to be remitted to England from another country. 
There is no alternative but to do this, or to allow the trade to 
balance itself by decrease of imports from England. But the Ame- 
rican merchants need not adopt the latter course while they have 
the colonial produce of the East and West Indies, and the teas 
and silks of China at their command, which they carry to 
the North of Europe; and as these cargoes are more valuable 
than any kind of Baltic produce, there is always a balance re- 
maining due to them, and which is usually remitted to their 
bankers in London. Thus bills are provided for the excess of im- 
ports fromm England over the exports to England from the United 
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States. It is obvious that such a trade may continue for any 
length of time, without any commercial disadvantage either to the 
United States, or to England. Whether it is worth consideration 
in a political point of view, is not my province to discuss here. 

If every merchant in England who exports to the Continent of 
Europe were to import to the full extent of his exports, will the 
advocates for absenteeism be so obliging as to tell me, if I want a 
bill on France, how I can obtain one? or, if I am in France, how 
I can sell one on England ? 


Of Exports without Imports. 


1. Every export, the amount of which is to be expended 
abroad, is an export without an import. 

2. By absenteeism there is an export without an import. 

3. No merchant exports without intending also to import: an 
absentee, however, is an exporter only ; he imports nothing. 

4. There is always an export without an import, when the con- 
sumer is exported also. 

5. The basis of all foreign commerce is exports with a view to 
imports. The merchant, no doubt, sometimes pushes his adven- 
tures to such an extent that Kis returns, or imports, are retarded a 
long time ; they are sure, however, to come, sooner or later: but, 
for the exports of the absentee, nothing ever comes at all. 

6. If gold is sent to an absentee, the gold having been pre- 
viously imported in return for goods previously exported, unless 
the absentee sends back something of equal value, there will be 
an export without an import. 

7. Bills drawn in favor of an absentee for the amount of goods 
exported, diminish imports to the amount drawn for: there is an 
export without an import. 

8. If I export goods to the Continent of Europe, or elsewhere, 
it will be quite impossible for me to import any thing, if I draw, 
or give a credit on my correspondent in favor of an absentee for 
the whole amount. My capital, to be sure, has been replaced by 
an absentee, and there remains exactly as much property in Eng- 
land as there was before; but I can make no importation till I 
have made another exportation; and if I again dispose of the 
value of my exports in the same way, I cannot import any thing; 
neither does the absentee. It is an export without an import. 

9. If sundry merchants export goods to America, to the amount 
of one million sterling, intending to have the amount invested in 
cotton or other produce, but, upon the application of one thou- 
sand persons going to America, draw on or direct their cor- 
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respondents to pay to each of those persons 1000/., it is evident 
that those merchants cannot import any thing ; the whole million 
will be absorbed by absentees : it is an export without an import. 

10. Carry it still further, and suppose that the whole amount 
of the exports of the present year were required by absentees, 
and that they were supplied in a similar manner, it is evident that 
we could have no imports of any thing. 

11. Remittances to absentees cannot be made in bills of ex- 
change, unless a previous export has been made, without which no 
such bills can exist. But how an export can be ‘¢ made ultimately 
in goods,” when goods have been previously exported to provide 
the bills, I have still to learn. 

12. It is said, “it will not be contended that the mode in 
which the remittance is made signifies, whether in gold, or any 
other article, for all exports from a country that does not produce 
gold, must be made ultimately in goods.” I am quite as indifferent 
as the writer about how the remittances are made; all I desire is, 
to have something come to England for them: but, unluckily, 
the exports are not “made ultimately ;” they are made pre- 
viously. If the export is to France, it must be made before a bill 
can be drawn in favor of an absentee. If the export is made in 
gold, there was a previous export to obtain the gold; and if it is 
then carried to France, and expended there, there will be another 
export, but no import. I want to know, what England receives 
for the gold thus sent to France. The importer has already paid 
for it, and has exchanged it with an absentee for English gold; 
then the absentee takes it to France, and I cannot, and I have 
tried hard, find what comes to England for it. The ‘ultimate 
export” also, I cannot find, and am very glad of it, for I have 
already found one too much; having sent away the gold, and 
got nothing for it. 

13. If I send a cargo of goods to Peru, and get back nothing but 
gold, I get back an article of which I can make no use whatever, 
and must sell it, or send it away to procure something more use- 
ful. But although it is of little intrinsic value, except what it de- 
rives from its convenience as a representative of property, as this 
value lies in a small compass, I find it a convenient commodity to 
send to another country, where I can procure with it the raw 
materials of the same articles which I had exported to Peru; or 
purchase them at home of another merchant who has previously 
imported them. I can then prepare another cargo, and procure 
another quantity of gold, which I am very glad to get rid of in 
the same way; and I should be glad to send it to France, and 
even to inundate France with gold, provided France can send to 

me something that I want ; something that will give employment 
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to British capital and industry : but I cannot agree to send, in any 
shape, the revenue derived from British capital and industry, to 
France, to be expended there, and have nothing come to Eng- 
land for it. 

14. It is said, that the expenditure of absentees abroad enables 
the foreign merchants to import more goods from England, and that 
if the absentee takes with him gold, gold or some kind of mer- 
chandise will be sent to England to purchase more goods. Well, 
be it so; you will then have three exports, and only two imports ; 
namely, 


Exported. Imported. 
1. Goods to Peru, value 1000/. 2. Gold from Peru, value 1000/. 
3. Gold to France, —- 1000/. 4. French merchandise - 1000. 


5. Goods to France, — 1000/2. 

Take it how you please, and go on as long as you please, and you 
will find that there must of necessity be an export more than an 
import. Nothing can alter this position, but the absentee bringing 
back when he returns to England as much as he expended abroad ; 
and, even in that case, there is still a loss to his country of the 
profits of the retail trade, on the whole amount of his expenditure 
during his absence. 


Effects of Absenteeism on the rate of Exchange, and the price 
of Specte. 


1. The par of exchange simply means, parity, equality, or the 
comparative value of the coins of one country with the coins of 
another country. 

2. It is always considered that the course of exchange is in 
favor of that country which remits for the pound sterling below 
par, and against that country which remits for the pound sterling 
above par. 

3. If the exports from England to any country, and the imports 
from that country into England, exactly balance each other, 
there will be as many buyers as sellers, and as many sellers as 
buyers, of bills, and the exchange with that country will be at 

ar. 

' 4. If the imports into any country from England exceed in 
value the exports of that country to England, bills on England 
will be at a premium, that is, above par, in that country; because 
there will be fewer bills for sale than are wanted to remit to 
England. 

5. If the exports from any country to England exceed in value 
the imports into that country from England, bills on England will 
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be at a discount in that country, that is, below par; because there 
will be more bills for sale than are wanted to remit to England, 

6. The same effect is produced by foreign loans negociated in 
England for any country; they occasion a greater weight of 
bills on England to be thrown into the market than the ordinary 
course of trade would require; and exchange on England conse- 
quently falls. 

7. Precisely the same effect is produced by the bills drawn by 
absentees ; they are so much thrown into the market over and 
above what the regular course of trade requires, and consequently 
tend to depress the course of exchange, that is, to lessen the value 
of bills on England. 

8. If bills on England are high in any country, it shows that 
the value of our exports to that country is greater than the value 
of our imports from it. 

9. If bills on England are low in any country, it shows that 
the value of our exports to that country is less than the value 
of our imports from it. 

10. During the war with the United States, of 1812, when 
there were no imports of British goods into that country from 
England, but a vast export of cotton from the United States to 
England, by way of Amelia Island, Pensacola, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, bills on England in the United States were so abundant 
that they fell to 20, and even to 25 per cent. discount: the 
exchange was so much against England, and in favor of the 
American merchants who owed money in England, who could 
thus pay 100/. with 75/. 

11. Exports of merchandise, or bullion, the proceeds of which 
are to be expended abroad by the exporter, have no influence on 
the rate of exchange, because no returns are required. 

Take the case of a country with which England has no com- 
mercial intercourse, suppose Japan, and that her absentees, having 
obtained permission, choose to go to that country to reside, taking 
with them merchandise to sell there, for the purpose of defraying 
their expenses, reserving merely enough to bring these valuable 
patriots home again; it is evident there could be no rate of ex- 
change produced by the expenditure of their incomes in Japan. * 


1“ And what difference,” say the advocates for absenteeism, “can it 
possibly make to the people of England, provided they supply the commodi- 
ties, whether they are consumed in England, or in Japan?” I answer; there- 
tail profit on those commodities is lustto England. The consumption is the 
same in either case; but the absentee would, I presume, purchase the com- 
modities of wholesale dealers, at wholesale prices, for exportation ; but if 
he were to consume them at home, he would probably purchase them of 
retail dealers, at retail prices, It is therefore the difference between the 
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12. The total amount of the exports from England to all parts. 
of the world, in the year 1824, is stated to exceed 50,000,0001. 

It is true, that all this immense trade is carried on with a total 
disregard of absenteeism. It is a subject about which the mer- 
chant never troubles himself: he exports merchandise to various 
countries, and receives their produce in return; which produce is 
manufactured inte fresh goods, part of them for the home con- 
sumption, and part of them for exportation; thus the wheel of 
commerce turns round, i aR uninterrupted by absenteeism. 
The truth is, if the expenditure of absentees abroad is one million, 
it forms but a fiftieth part of the exports, or two per cent. But, 
taking the expense of transmitting specie to be one per cent, 
there will thus be a weight of one per cent. thrown on all the 
exports of the country, from which, Iconceive, it would be re- 
lieved if there were no absentees: and, if such is really the fact, 
as I apprehend it is, it is obvious that our merchants labor under a 
burden of one per cent., from which it is desirable they should be 
relieved ; as the foreign merchants will pay so much less for the 
bills which they purchase to remit to England, and the English 
merchants will have to pay so much more for the bills which they 
purchase to remit to foreign countries. And it operates exactly 
as if England were to give a premium of one per cent. to the 
merchants of other countries, on the merchandise she imports for 
her own consumption. 

Such, I conceive, must be the effect of the expenditure of ab- 
sentees, in whatever way their revenues may be conveyed to 
them. 

13, The sellers of bills in England, it is true, are benefited by 
the remittances to absentees ; for, if considerable sums are re- 
quired for that purpose, bills on France, for instance, will be 
something higher on that account; but the exchange is, notwith- 
standing, very properly considered as being against England, be- 
cause every English merchant who has to remit to France for 
wines, brandy, &c., will be obliged to give a premium for bills on 
France, and consequently to remit on more unfavorable terms to 
himself than if there were no bills required for absentees ; while 
the exchange will be exactly so much in favor of the French 
merchants who have to remit to England. 

14. If an absentee has his revenue remitted to him in France 
in bills of exchange, those bills must be drawn against property 
previously sent to France, and which, if it were not thus drawn 
for, would have to be remitted to England: the amount of those 
bills being received, and expended in France, there will be so 
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much less needed in France to remit to England: France will 
owe so much less to England, but England will owe to France 
just the same as before. If therefore, the amount of bills required 
by absentees in a given time be 100,000/., France will not re- 
quire so much by 100,000/. to remit to England, as England will 
require to remit to France; the commercial transactions of 
England with France, and of France with England, being sup- 
posed to be equal, or nearly so, in amount. Bills therefore on 
England will be lower in France, than bills on France will be in 
England: the exchange will be against England, because it will 
be impossible for all the persons in England who want to remit 
to France, to procure bills, absentees having absorbed them 
to the amount of 100,000/. The English merchants, however, 
must remit what they owe to France in one way or another. From 
the facility of transporting it, gold naturally presents itself as the 
most convenient commodity : indeed, it is not easy to devise any 
other mode in which the English merchants can make their remit- 
tances so eligibly ; and it is obvious that they will require for 
that purpose gold to exactly the amount of the bills remitted to 
absentees, neither more nor less. 

15. Absenteeism thus renders an exportation of gold unavoida- 
ble; for there is no other way so eligible left for the English 
merchant to remit what he owes to France; the source from 
which he ought to have been supplied in the regular course of 
trade being cut off by the purchase of bills of exchange for the 
expenditure of absentees. 

16. If the exports of merchandise from England to the Conti- 
nent of Europe be supposed to amount in one year to 20,000,000/., 
and the expenditure of absentees through the medium of bills of 
exchange to 1,000,000/., it would be equivalent, supposing the 
expense of transmitting specie to be 1 per cent., to a weight of 
4 per cent. on the whole commerce of England with the Con- 
tinent: but, as the rate of exchange has always an influence on 
the price of specie, the effect of its being 5 per cent. against Eng- 
land, would be to raise the value of specie in England; for the 
rate of exchange governs the price of specie; not the price of 
specie the rate of exchange. The price of specie invariably rises 
in England as the value of bills drawn on the Continent of Europe 
on England fall; and this rise will be so nearly equivalent to the 
fall of the rate of exchange as to leave but a very small profit on 
the transmission of specie. Specie, however, must be sent, because 
bills of exchange cannot be procured, absentees having absorbed 
them to the extent of 1,000,000/.; thus the expenditure of ab- 
sentees, if 1,000,000/. sterling a year, is the cause of an annual 
drain of specie from England to that amount. 
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17. An advance in the price of specie will be no bar to its ex- 
portation if the fall in the rate of exchange exceeds that advance. 
In the United States of America, when the exchange is 10 per 
cent. or more above par, that is, in favor of England, it is always 
a matter of calculation with the importers of goods from England, 
whether they shall remit in produce, or in bills of exchange, or 
in United States’ stock, or in specie. 

18. We have seen that this continual demand for specie has a 
tendency to keep that commodity higher than it would be if no 
such demand existed ; hence, little is ever to be gained by making 
remittances in gold, or in silver; as the price of each will invaria- 
bly rise to an equality (taking the expenses of transportation into 
consideration) with the rate of exchange which the state of com- 
merce produces. But the exchange itself still remains intractable, 
and is not by any possibility to be reduced by any other process 
than restoring the equilibrium, which has been disturbed, and to 
which the remittances for the use of absentees has very much 
contributed. 

19. Individuals will, doubtless, vigilantly watch the rate of ex- 
change, and the price of specie, and avail themselves of every op- 
portunity that offers to export the latter to the Continent for the 
purpose of purchasing bills on England below par ; and although 
the competition among these persons to obtain specie for that 
purpose will certainly enhance its price, so as to render the profit 
of exporting it very moderate, still a difference will exist, so as to 
leave a small profit on its exportation, sufficient to cause a con- 
tinual drain of specie from England, and which the bills required 
for the use of absentees, whether drawn by or remitted to them, 
cannot fail to increase. 

20. Such appears to be the effect of the expenditure of absen- 
tees on the rate of exchange and the price of specie, in time of 

peace : in time of war, fleets and armies are the principal absen- 
tees, and produce the same effect. It cannot be doubted, that the 
immense foreign expenditure, particularly during the war in the 
Peninsula, did turn the course of exchange heavily against Eng- 
land, and consequently caused a great demand for specie. 


Remarks on part of Mr. M‘Culloch’s evidence. 


Mr. MsCulloch being asked, 

“* Would not the expenditure of their incomes amongst them 
be productive of a great deal of good ?” replied, 

‘«¢ The income of a landlord, when he is an absentee, is really 
as much expended in Ireland, as if he were living in it,” 
We need not be surprised at the next question, viz. 
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«¢ Will you have the goodness to explain that a little further ?” 
which he does thus : 

ss When a landlord becomes an absentee, his rent must be re- 
mitted to him in one way or another; it must be remitted to him 
either in money or in commodities. I suppose it will be conceded 
that it cannot continue to be remitted to him from Ireland in 
money, there being no money to make the remittance; for if the 
rents of two or three estates were remitted in money, it would 
make a scarcity of money, and raise its value, so that its remittance 
would inevitably cease. It is clear, then, that the rents of absen- 
tees can only be remitted in commodities. And this, I think, 
would be the nature of the operation. When a landlord has an 
estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London or Paris, his agent 
gets his rent, and goes and buys a bill of exchange with it: now 
this bill of exchange is a draft drawn against equivalent commo~ 
dities that are to be exported from Ireland; it is nothing more 
than an order to receive an equivalent amount in commodities 
which must be sent from Ireland. The merchants who get 
10,000/., or any other sum from the agent of an absentee landlord, 
go into the Irish market, and buy exactly the same amount of 
commodities as the landlord would have bought, had he been at 
home ; the only difference being, that the landlord would eat and 
wear them in London or Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his house 
in Ireland.” 

The reason why “the income of a landlord, when he is an ab- 
sentee, is really as much expended in Ireland as if he were living 
in it,” is here distinctly stated to be, because “rents can only be 
remitted in commodities.”——* His agent gets his rent, and goes 
and buys a bill of exchange with it : now this bill of exchange,” 
Mr. M‘Culloch says, ‘is a draft drawn against equivalent com- 
modities that are to be exported from Ireland.” 

It is surprising that it did not occur to Mr. M¢Culloch that 
this transaction is simply an exchange of capital. The agent gives 
the property of the landlord which is in Ireland, for the property 
of the merchant which is in England or France; and after the 
bill is remitted to an absentee, there is exactly as much property 
in England or France, as there was before ; but if the landlord had 
staid at home, the English or the French merchant must have 
remitted the amount to Ireland, and then there would have been 
the whole amount of the bill more in Ireland, and the whole 
amount of it less in England or in France. 

Let Mr. M:Culloch choose his own mode of remittance to ab- 
sentees, and whichever he chooses, the result will be, an export 
without an import; that is, an expenditure of Irish revenue in 
London, or in Paris, for which nothing ever comes to Ireland. 
There appears to be a vague, undefined notion, afloat in the 
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minds of the advocates for absenteeism, about the expenditure of 
absentees, of which they are exceedingly tenacious, but which 
they have not had the good fortune to explain to the satisfaction 
of others: they assume that there must of necessity be an equiva- 
lent amount of commodities exported, without considering that 
the commodities have already been exported, for which the bills 
they receive were drawn, and consequently would have been ex- 
ported if they had staid at home. 

Does Mr. M‘Culloch suppose that the “commodities that are 
to be exported,” could not be exported, unless a bill of exchange 
for an equivalent amount were previously sold to the agent of an 
absentee? It would seem that he does think so, for he says that 
this bill is nothing more than an order to receive an equivalent 
amount in commodities that must be sent from Ireland.” Now, 
the only reason that I know of why they must be sent from Ire- 
land is, because the people of Ireland produce more beef, and 
pork, and potatoes, than they can consume; that the people of 
England produce less of these commodities than they consume ; 
and that, luckily for them, the Irish are near at hand to supply 
the deficiency. 

We are told that ‘* the merchants who get 10,000/., or any other 
sum from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the Irish 
market, and buy exactly the same amount of commodities as the 
landlord would have bought had he been at home.” All that I 
can see in this is, that the merchants having disposed of their 
bills, continue their business as before, and never trouble them- 
selves about the absentee, or his agent, or care one straw whether 
they buy their next bills, or not; knowing that, if they do not, 
somebody else will, and a much more useful person too than an 
absentee; I mean, one who sends them to England, or to 
France, not to be expended there, but to pay for commodities 
imported by him into Ireland. 

The next question is a fair, and indeed the only inference that 
can be drawn from Mr. M‘Culloch’s premises ; viz. 

« ‘Then in proportion to the amount of rent remitted, will be 
the correspondent export of Irish commodities ? ” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. M*‘Culloch,—* if the remittances to 
absentee landlords amount to three millions a year, were the 
absentee landlords to return home to Ireland, the foreign trade of 
Ireland would be diminished to that amount.” 

This most monstrous assertion I pronounce to be totally un- 
supportable. It is utterly impossible for absentees to increase 
the exports of Ireland one grain beyond their own consumption of 
Irish commodities, or an equivalent amount of English com- 
modities. Would the English men and the English horses 
leave off eating? Why, if all the Irish landlords were to go 
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back again, and all the English landlords accompany them, there 
would be exactly as much corn exported from Ireland to England 
as there is now, less their particular consumption. 

If the foreign trade of Ireland is increased by exports to the ex- 
tent of the particular consumption of absentees, it is evidently dimin- 
ished by decrease of imports, in consequence of their absence, to 
the same extent. I will leave the advocates for absenteeism to strike 
a balance, in this case, in their favor, if they can: they will find 
that there is just as much decrease of imports as increase - of ex- 
ports; for the value of the exports being consumed abroad by the 
absentee, nothing can be sent to Ireland for them. 

Mr. M:Culloch speaks generally of exports from Ireland as 
foreign trade. Surely if the trade between England and Ireland is 
foreign trade, the trade between England and Scotland is also 
foreign trade: but it was necessary for Mr. M‘Culloch so to con- 
sider it, having assumed that it is of no importance whether Irish 
revenue be expended in Dublin, or in London, or in Paris. 

Now I rather think that when an absentee goes to France, 
he does not consume one single article either of Irish or of 
English produce, and few, if any, of British colonial produce. He 
eats French meat, and French bread, drinks French coffee, wears 
French clothes, French linens, French silks, French hats, French 
shoes, and, 1 dare say, carefully avoids every thing which he could 
get at home : the ladies, to be sure, do sometimes buy some very 
fine English lace, but I am afraid we cannot give the dear crea- 
tures much credit for patriotism in mistaking it for French. 

Foreign trade is an exchange of the capital, or productions of 
one country, for the productions, or capital of another country ; 
but no such exchange takes place here. When it is shown in 
what way any thing is received in Ireland for the expenditure of 
absentees, I will then admit that it is foreign trade. But I do 
not call the expenditure of British revenue in a foreign country, 
foreign trade ; or admit that it can in any way increase foreign 
trade: it is not trade at all. The thing lies in a short compass. 
I want to know what Ireland receives for what is sent from 
Ireland. 

If foreign trade consists of an interchange of commodities, as I 
think must be granted, it follows that, without an interchange of 
commodities there can be no foreign trade: now, it is evident, 
that, in the case of absenteeism, the only thing that constitutes 
foreign trade is wanting; there is no interchange of commodi- 
ties. It is an export without an import. Nothing is received by 
Ireland for what is sent from Ireland. If you export the con- 
sumer as well as the revenue, how is the foreign trade to be pro- 
duced? If the landlord stays at home, there will, indeed, be a 
foreign trade; he will want wines, spirits, teas, spices, and 
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various kinds of colonial produce, which will be sent to him in 
return for the produce of his estates; but, if he goes to London, 
or to Paris, to procure and consume those things there, instead 
of increasing, he diminishes the foreign trade of Ireland. 

It makes a vast difference to the people of Ireland, to the whole 
mass of shopkeepers, and other tradesmen, with their families and 
dependants, down to the very porters in the streets, whether 
three millions of Irish revenue be expended in Ireland, or else- 
where. It makes also some difference to the shipping interest, 
whether, after having carried the produce of the absentee land- 
lords’ estates to England, the vessels shall return to Ireland in 
ballast, or with teas, sugar, coffee, and other kinds of merchan- 
dise, for the consumption of resident landlords; and this I call 
diminishing instead of increasing, the foreign trade of Ireland. 

Some Irish landlords receive their rents in produce, which 
their agents consign to factors in Liverpool or London, for sale 
for the landlords’ account, to whom the factors remit the proceeds ; 
other Irish landlords, who receive their rents in produce, sell it to 
merchants in Ireland, and those merchants export it to Liverpool, 
or London. 

There is a certain quantity of Irish produce consumed annually 
in England ; it seems almost superfluous to say, that, if any part 
thereof is exported by absentees, there must be so much less ex- 
ported by merchants. If every Irish landlord were to export his 
own rents in produce, the merchants could not export much: an 
absentee cannot take commodities with him, or have them sent 
to him, without clashing with the merchant. 

The consumption of every market for every article having its 
limits, it can take no more of any than its regular wants require ; 
and with whatever portion it is supplied by one, it must be sup- 
plied with so much less by another. 

I suppose it will be granted that thereis a certain annual consump- 
tion of linen in all European countries; and that this consumption 
does not vary very much, but is in one year much about the 
same as in another year. Now we will suppose that the Irish 
merchants are in the habit of exporting annually to a particular 
country, linens to the amount of 100,000/., and that absentees 
also take over with them, or have sent to them, linens to the same 
amount, There will then be 200,000/. worth of linens in a coun- 
try, whose regular annual consumption is only 100,000/. worth ; 
so that, unless the people of that country can be persuaded to 
wear two shirts instead of one, I am afraid the absentee gentle- 
men would find it a very dull market. The idea, therefore, 
that absentees increase the foreign trade of a country beyond 
the amount of their own consumption of its commodities, is quite 
erroneous. 
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Mr. M‘Culloch being asked: 

«« Would there not be a local effect created by the residence of 
Irish gentry now absent that would be very beneficial ?” 

Replied : 

«‘ If the question be confined to particular spots, the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums of money in them may perhaps be pro- 
ductive of some advantage to their inhabitants; but when a land- 
lord goes abroad, the expenditure of his income, though not pro- 
bably productive of advantage to that particular parish, or that 
particular part of the country where his estate lies, will certainly 
be proportionally advantageous to some other part of the country ; 
inasmuch as the income must be all laid out, in the first instance, 
in Irish commodities.” 

Mr. M‘Culloch consoles himself with the consideration, that 
what is lost by one place is gained by another : cold comfort this to 
the losers, though. Doubtless, the expenditure of the landlord’s 
revenue in a particular place, will benefit that place, and col- 
laterally other places; but his absence cannot benefit any place 
but that in which his revenue is expended. He may be a very 
useful member of society while he resides at home, but if he goes 
abroad, and spends his income in France, or in Italy, he is of no 
more use to his country than a Frenchman, or an Italian. 

It is really conceding a great deal to admit that the expenditure 
of the landlord’s income abroad may not probably be advantage- 
ous to that part of the country where his estate lies. It is some 
consolation to learn from Mr. Ms‘Culloch himself, that absentees 
may probably not benefit their own estates by their absence. 
How it “will certainly be proportionally advautageous to some 
other part of the country,” is what I have still to learn. Mr. 
M‘Culloch says, it is because ‘the income must all be laid out, 
in the first instance in Irish commodities ;” but how, and why, is 
what I do not understand, and what Mr. MsCulloch has not ex- 
plained. 

I will here take occasion to notice the remarks of another gen- 
tleman, who professes to ‘agree in almost every particular with 
Mr. M‘Culloch.”' He says, 

«¢ If the landlord remained in Ireland, he would (we shall sup- 
pose) eat Irish bread and beef, wear Irish shirts and breeches, sit 
on Irish chairs, and drink his wine off an Irish table. Now then, 
I will put a case:—suppose that he goes to London, leaving di- 
rections behind him that all the bread and beef which he would 
have eaten, all the shirts and breeches which he would have worn, 
all the chairs which he would have sat on, and allthe tables off which 
he would have drank his wine, should be regularly sent to him in 
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London. You will not deny, I suppose, that he would give just 
as much employment to Irish labor as if he had consumed all 
these articles in the true orthodox way, close to the doors of the 
very people who produced them. 

*¢It would puzzle you, I think, to discover any error in this 
proposition, or to show any difference which it can make to the 
Irish producers, provided they supply the commodities, whether 
they are consumed on the spot, or at a thousand miles distance. I 
would advise you to ponder well, however, before you admit this ; 
since you will find, if you do admit it, that you have conceded 
the whole question. 

‘¢ In fact, this case, which I have put as an imaginary one, ex- 
actly corresponds in every thirfg that is material to the purpose 
with the actual state of the facts. ‘The Irish do not, indeed, al- 
ways send the identical bread, beef, chairs, tables, &c., which the 
landlord would have consumed on the spot, to be consumed by 
him in the foreign country; but they either send those very arti- 
cles, or what comes to the same thing, they send other articles of 
exactly the same value. 

‘It appears, therefore, conclusively, that the only difference 
between the expenditure of the resident landlord, and that of 
the absentee, is this: the one buys, let us say, one thousand 
pounds worth of Irish goods, every year on the spot; the other 
has a thousand pounds worth of Irish goods every year sent to 
him. Perhaps you may be able to discover some great 
difference which this makes to the capitalists and laborers in 
Ireland. Perhaps you may—but if you can, you can do more than 
I can.” ' 

Our ancestors, ‘a grave whisker’d race,” but ignorant of the 
grand doctrines of the Ricardo school,* took it into their matter- 
of-fact heads, that absenteeism was an evil, and actually proposed 
laws to restrain it: the discovery, that ** the income of a land- 
lord when he is an absentee, is as much expended in Ireland as 
if he were living in it,” was reserved for these enlightened times. 
It is cruel, however, of our instructors, to keep us so much in the 
dark, as to how this miracle is performed: they profess to know 
all the mysteries of their science, and, like free-masons, keep the 
secret to themselves. Dr. Franklin represents a philosopher as 
being sadly puzzled, on opening his window, to know, whether he 
had let in the light, or let out thedarkness ; but our modern political 
philosophers do neither; and when we complain that we cannot 


! Morning Chronicle, Sept. 16th, 1825. Letter signed J. S. 

2 J say, “ Ricardo school,” because the new sect of political economists 
has been so denominated ; though I think it is rather hard on the fame of 
Mr. Ricardo, to be held responsible for all the reveries of those who choose 
to call themselves his disciples. 
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understand their doctrines, they call us, I must say, rather un- 
courteously, ‘*a set of declaimers,” and « incurably ignorant.” ! 
Notwithstanding the taunting and triumphant style of the 


ist 
all 


he gentleman I have quoted, he has thrown no more light on the 
: subject than his predecessors have done. 
™ We will suppose the expenditure of Irish absentees in Eng- 
" land, and on the Continent of Europe, altogether, to be three mil- 
"1 lions sterling a year. 
We will suppose also, that Irish commodities to the amount of 
“ three millions sterling a year, are actually exported in consequence 
' of their being absentees. 
Thus, there are three millions worth of Irish commodities con- 

a sumed, whether the landlords reside abroad, or at home. 
z As there is the same quantity and value of Irish commodities 
ad consumed annually, whether the Irish landlords reside abroad, or 
at home, there will, in either case, be the same amount and value 
y annually produced. 
f There being the same quantity and value of Irish commodities 
, annually produced, there is the same quantity of labor and capital 
a employed in producing them, whether they are consumed abroad, 
of or at home. 
d Thus far we go on smoothly ; but I am afraid we cannot travel 
together much further. 
ve ‘The same quantity and value of Irish commodities would not 
“ be produced, unless they could be sold. 
i. As the consumption is the same, whether the landlords reside 
” at home, or abroad, they must be sold to somebody for distribution. 
. If they are consumed abroad, they must be sold to, and ex- 
‘ ported by Irish merchants, and by them sold to foreign tradesmen. 
ra If they are consumed in Ireland, they must also be sold to Irish 
d merchants, or wholesale dealers, who sell them to Irish trades- 
7 men ;—shopkeepers. 
" The Irish merchants who export them may be supposed to get 
‘ a profit thereon. 
: The Irish merchants who buy them to sell to Irish tradesmen 
e may be supposed to get a profit thereon. 
4 Thus, whether they are sold at home, or exported, an Irish 
4 merchant gets a profit thereon. 

Here we must part. 
; When they are sold in Ireland, they are sold to IrntsH whole- 
, sale dealers, who again sell them to Iris tradesmen, who retail 
' them, both of whom get a profit thereon. 

When they are exported, they are sold to FOREIGN wholesale 
" dealers, who again sell them to FOREIGN tradesmen, who retail 
f them, both of whom get a profit thereon. 

1 Morning Chronicle, Sept. 16th, 1825. Letter signed J.S. 
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Therefore, the whole retail profit which is gained on these Irish 
commodities when they are consumed abroad, is lost to the Irish 
tradesmen, and is gained by foreign tradesmen. 

So that, if the expenditure of Irish absentees abroad be three 
millions sterling a year, the retail profit on the whole three mil- 
lions is given to other countries, and lost to Ireland. 

This, however, neither the facetious correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, nor the Ricardo lecturer himself, have been 
able to perceive. 

The profits of the retail trade vary according to the nature of 
the commodities ; perhaps from 5 or 7} per cent. to 50 or 100 
per cent. : on common articles of consumption, particularly most 
kinds of groceries, and on the lower qualities of linen-drapery, 
they are generally very moderate : on fancy goods, especially of 
the higher class of fashionable articles, they are necessarily immo- 
derate, in consequence of the great loss on what may remain un- 
sold. I think the average profit of the retail trade, taking all its 
branches, may be safely estimated at 20, or perhaps 25 per cent. ; 
thus, according to this estimate, there is a loss to Ireland, by ab- 
senteeism, of 600,000/. a year, but more probably 750,000/. a 
any by the expenditure of three millions of Irish revenue abroad. 

ut as it is chiefly the higher classes of society who become ab- 
sentees, the profits on whose consumption of commodities consi- 
derably exceed the average rate of profits, it is probable that the 
loss to Ireland by absenteeism exceeds one million sterling a 
year. 

The next question that occurs, is : 

** Would not the population of the country be benefited by the 
expenditure among them of a certain portion of the rent which 
has been remitted?” This, really, is petitioning hard for some 
mitigation of Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine ; but the relentless philo- 
sopher will not budge an inch. He says, 

*©No; I do not see how it could be benefited in the least. If 
you have a certain value laid out against Irish commodities in the 
one case, you will have a certain value laid out against them in 
the other. The cattle are either exported to England, or they 
Stay at home; if they are exported, the landlord will receive an 
equivalent for them in English commodities; if they are not, he 
will receive an equivalent for them in Irish commodities. So that 
in both cases the landlord lives on the cattle, or on the value of 
the cattle; and whether he lives in Ireland or England, there is 
obviously just the same amount of commodities for the people of 
Ireland to subsist on; for by the supposition which is made, the 
raising of cattle is the most advantageous mode in which the 
farmers can pay their rents.” 

Nothing can more strikingly portray the singular confusion 
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of ideas which prevails in the Ricardo school, than this reply ; in 
which, except the simple negation it begins with, there is not one 
single word that applies to the main point of the question. Ever 
body knows that it makes no more difference to the landlord, 
whether he eats the revenue derived from the sale of the cattle in 
London, or in Dublin, than it does to the cattle where they are 
eaten: and it is undoubtedly true, that in either case, ‘* there is 
obviously, just the same amount of commodities for the people of 
Ireland to subsist on;” but why ‘the population of the country 
would not be benefited by the expenditure among them of a cer- 
tain portion of the rent,” remains unexplained. 

Whoever will trace the progress of commodities from their pro- 
duction to their consumption, and note where, and to whom, the 
profits derived from the distribution of them fall, will be at no 
loss to perceive where the difference to Ireland lies, by the cattle 
being eaten in London instead of Dublin: but, if he should find 
any difficulty in the solution of this problem, every salesman in 
Smithfield, and every butcher in London, or in Dublin, can solve 
it for him. 

To the next question, viz. 

‘¢ Would it result from the principles laid down by you, that con- 
fining the question to those considerations which have been ad- 
verted to, it would be the same thing, in point of fact to Ireland, 
whether the whole gentry of the country were absentees or not, 
as far as these considerations go ?” 

Mr. M‘Culloch replied: 

‘‘I think very nearly the same thing. If I may be allowed to 
explain, I will state one point in which I think there would be a 
small difference. I think, so far as regards the purchase of all 
sorts of labor, except that of mere menial servants, absentee ex- 
penditure is never injurious to a country. The only injury, as it 
appears to me, that a country can ever sustain with reference to 
wealth from absentee expenditure, is, that there may be a few 
menial servants thrown out of employment when landlords leave 
the country, unless they take their servants along with them ; 
but to whatever extent menials may be thrown out of employ- 
ment, if they have the effect to reduce the rate of wages, they will 
increase the rate of profit. In a country, however, where absen- 

teeism has been so long prevalent as in Ireland, I should say 
that this circumstance cannot have any perceptible effect.” 

This, indeed, is at least consistent ; for certainly, if the absence 
of one hundred landlords be not injurious, the absence of a 
thousand will not, or of ten thousand. But the Ricardo school is 
here (no unusual thing) at variance with itself. It is one of its dis- 

tinguishing doctrines, that, “the benefit which is derived from 
exchanging one commodity for another, arises, in all cases, from 
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the commodity received, not from the commodity given. When 
one country exchanges ; in other words, when one country traffics 
with another, the whole of its advantages consists in the commo- 
dities imported. It benefits by the importation, and by nothing 
else.”' Perhaps, gallant champion of the Morning Chronicle, 
you may be able to tell us what Ireland receives for the expendi- 
ture of absentees.—‘ Perhaps you may—but if you can, you can 
do more than I can.” * 

«The only injury,” as it appears to Mr. M¢Culloch, “that 
a country can ever sustain with reference to wealth from absentee 
expenditure, is, that there may be a few menial servants thrown 
out of employment :” but he comforts us with the assurance, 
that, if it should «* have the effect to reduce the rate of wages, it 
will increase the rate of profit.” 

It is a favorite doctrine of Mr. Ricardo, that the rate of pro- 
fits can never be increased but by a fall in wages, and that there 
can be no permanent fall of wages but in consequence of a fall of 
the necessaries on which wages are expended” (ch. 7). Unluckily 
for the menials thus thrown out of employment, no fall of the 
necessaries on which wages are expended takes place; and, I am 
unable to discover what benefit it would be to Ireland, even if the 
rate of profit were increased, at the expense of the laborers. 

But, it does seem to be questionable, whether a fall in wages, 
from whatever cause, can permanently increase the rate of profits. 
The competition which universally takes place in business will 
always prevent a permanent increase of the rate of profits. The 
discussion of this subject, however, would lead beyond the bounds 
which I have prescribed to myself. 

The idea, that because absenteeism has been so long prevalent 
in Ireland, it ‘ cannot have any perceptible effect,” may excite 
a smile, but requires no comment. 

The next question that occurs is, 

“When an agent wishes to remit, suppose 1000/. of Irish rent 
to a landlord not resident in the country, and buys a bill of ex- 
change in Dublin, has not that bill of exchange been actually sold, 
and does it not represent at the time, a previous exportation of 
Irish produce ?” 

To this knotty question Mr. M‘Culloch replied ; 

‘It may not represent a previous exportation of Irish produce ; 
but it will either represent a previous or a subsequent exporta- 
tion.” 

It is perfectly true that the bill « will either represent a pre- 
vious or a subsequent exportation ;” but which does it generally 


* Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, ch. 3. sect. 5. 
? Morning Chronicle, Sept. 16th, 1825. Letter signed J. S. 
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represent? which ought it to represent? assuredly, a previous 
exportation ; and if so, it cannot be “drawn against commodities 
that are to be exported from Ireland.” ‘The truth is, this pre- 
vious exportation is a very troublesome thing to Mr. M‘Culloch, 
because the commodities which have been exported can never be 
the same commodities which are to be exported, or that must be 
exported. 

The next question, and the last which I shall notice, is, 

«‘ Then in every instance in which a demand arises for a bill of 
exchange to remit rents, it is, in point of fact, a demand for ex- 
portation of Irish produce, that would not otherwise have ex- 
isted ?”—Mr. M‘Culloch replied, 

«‘ Undoubtedly.”—It is here assumed, in the first place, that a 
demand arises for a bill of exchange to remit rents; and, second- 
ly, that the demand for this bill of exchange is the cause of a de- 
mand for exportation of Irish produce that would not otherwise 
have existed. Let us examine these two positions. 

First, a demand arises for a bill of exchange to remit rents : 
—very well ;—now, a bill of exchange ought to represent a bona 
fide transaction : it ought to represent an exportation of Irish pro- 
duce previously to its being drawn; and if there was a previous 
exportation, (without which no such bill ought to exist,) the buy- 
ing of that bill cannot have been the cause of that previous expor- 
tation. Ido not mean to say that bills of exchange are never 
drawn in Ireland in anticipation of shipments; but I do mean 
to say that it is not the regular, established mode of busi- 
ness. There are few factors who will not grant occasional facili- 
ties, and, in some instances, even standing credits, to correspon- 
dents in whom they have perfect confidence; but it is not usual 
to make such accommodations a system, and the basis of their 
whole business. 

Secondly,—it is assumed that a demand for a bill of exchange 
to remit rents is the cause of a demand for exportation of Irish 
produce that would not otherwise have existed. 

The advocates for absenteeism seem to be strangely haunted 
by an exportation of Irish produce, which they fancy must neces- 
sarily take place in consequence of a demand for bills of exchange 
to remit rents. Now, always excepting his own particular con- 
sumption, which would be just the same at home, I| should like 
to know, what Irish commodities are exported when a landlord is 
an absentee, that would not be exported if he were to stay at 
home. 

I admit that an absentee’s consumption of Irish produce in a 
foreign country is the cause of an increase of the exports of Ire- 
land to that extent, but necessarily accompanied, let it be always 
remembered, by an equivalent decrease of imports into Ireland. 
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The subject seems hardly tangible : it is so perfectly visionary 
that it is like fighting a shadow. One can find no connection be- 
tween the sale of a bill of exchange to remit rents, and a subse- 
quent exportation of Irish produce; or conceive how it can be 
the cause of a demand for exportation that would not otherwise 
have existed, if any thing more is meant than the absentee’s par- 
ticular consumption of Irish produce ; and I suppose it will hardly 
be contended that the whole revenue of absentees is expended in 
Irish produce. The demand for Irish produce exists just the same 
whether the landlord resides in London or in Dublin: when he 
becomes an absentee, the export demand is increased, and the 
home trade diminished, to the extent of the consumption of his 
own establishment; but the exportation for the supply of others 
remains the same: the English horses continue to eat Irish oats, 
and the English men continue to eat Irish wheat, butter, and 
bacon ; and they would be supplied with these articles whether 
the landlords live in Dublin or at the Antipodes. 

The sale of a bill of exchange to remit rents cannot be the 
cause of a demand for exportation of articles which would be 
exported whether there were any bills required to remit rents, or 
not. 

But if I were to concede the point as respects the exportation 
of Irish produce to the full extent contended for by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, it would still leave the main point at issue undecided ; 
namely, whether the expenditure of Irish revenue at home would 
not be more beneficial to Ireland than if it were expended abroad? 
Mr. M‘Culloch, with more courage than discretion, says, in so 
many words, ‘the revenue of a landlord when he is an absen- 
tee is as much expended in Ireland as if he were living in it.”— 
There is no qualifying such language as this ; it leaves no possi- 
bility of retreat, ‘The fact is, Mr. M‘Culloch has fallen into an 
error. Finding that there is the same quantity of labor, and of 
capital employed in producing the commodities, whether they are 
consumed abroad, or at home, and that, consequently, it can make 
no difference, either to the landlords, or to tenants, or to the agri- 
cultural laborers, he has not thought it necessary to inquire any 
further ; but, contented with these indisputable truths, too hastily 
concluded that absenteeism cannot possibly be injurious to a 
country. It is surprising that Mr. M‘Culloch should have over- 
looked, or not thought it worth while to consider, what occurs 
between production and consumption. Had he examined the sub- 
ject of distribution, and remarked where the profits of the retail 
trade fall, when goods are consumed abroad, and when they are 
consumed at home, he could not have failed to discover that Ireland 
loses the whole of the profits of the retail trade on the whole 
amount expended by absentees. 
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Wr is not a Catholic to be believed on his oath ? 

What says the law of the land to this extravagant piece of in- 
justice? It is no challenge against a juryman, to say he is a 
Catholic; he sits in judgment on your life and your property. 
Did any man ever hear it said that such or such a person was put 
to death, or that he lost his property, because a Catholic was 
among the jurymen? Is the question ever put? Does it ever 
enter into the mind of the attorney or counsellor to inquire of the 
faith of the jury ? If a man sell a horse, or a house, or a field, 
does he ask if the purchaser is a Catholic? Appeal to your own 
experience, and try by the fairest of all tests, the justice of this 
enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers of Europe, because 
we believe in the good faith of Catholics. Two-thirds of Europe 
are, in fact, Catholics; are they all perjured ? For the first four- 
teen centuries all the Christian world were Catholics; did they 
live in a constant state of perjury? I am sure these objections 
against the Catholics are often made by very serious and honest 
men, but I much doubt if Voltaire has advanced any thing against 
the Christian religion so horrible, as to say that two-thirds of those 
who profess it are unfit for all the purposes of civil life; for who 
is fit to live in society who does not respect oaths? But if this 
imputation be true, what folly to agitate such questions as the 
civil emancipation of the Catholics. If they are always ready to 
support falsehood by an appeal to God, why are they suffered to 
breathe the air of England, or to drink of the waters of England ? 
why are they not driven into the howling wilderness? But now 
they possess, and bequeath, and witness, and decide civil rights ; 
and save life as physicians, and defend property as lawyers, and 
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judge property as jurymen; and you pass laws, enabling them to 
command all your fleets and armies,' and then you turn round on 


the very man whom you have made the master of the European 
seas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him he is not to be be- 
lieved on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but I never happened to hear 
a single Catholic even suspected of getting into office by violating 


his oath; the oath which they are accused of violating is an in- 
superable barrier to them all. Is there a more disgraceful spec- 
tacle in the world than that of the Duke of Norfolk hovering 
round the House of Lords in the execution of his office, which 
he cannot enter as a peer of the realm? disgraceful to the bigotry 
and injustice of his country, to his own sense of duty, honorable 
in the extreme: he is the leader of a band of ancient and high- 
principled gentlemen, who submit patiently to obscurity and pri- 
vation, rather than do violence to their conscience. In all the 
fury of party, I never heard the name of a single Catholic mention- 
ed, who was suspected of having gained or aimed at any political 
advantage by violating his oath. I have never heard so bitter a 
slander supported by the slightest proof. Every man in the circle 
of his acquaintance has met with Catholics, and lived with them 
probably as companions. If this immoral lubricity were their 
characteristic, it would surely be perceived in common life. 
Every man’s experience would corroborate the imputation; butI 
can honestly say that some of the best and most excellent men I 
have ever met with have been Catholics; perfectly alive to the 
evil and inconvenience of their situation, but thinking themselves 
bound by the law of God and the law of honor, not to avoid per- 
secution by falsehood and apostacy. But why (as has been asked 
ten thousand times before) do you lay such a stress on these oaths 
of exclusion, if the Catholics do not respect oaths ? You compel 
me, a Catholic, to make a declaration against transubstantiation : 
for what purpose but to keep me out of parliament ? Why, then, 
I respect oaths and declarations, or else I should perjure myself, 
and get into parliament; and if 1 do not respect oaths, of what 
use is it to enact them in order to keep me out? A farmer has 
some sheep, which he chooses to keep from a certain field, and to 
effect this object he builds a wall: there are two objections to his 
proceeding : the first is, that it is for the good of the farm that 
the sheep should come into the field ; and so the wall is not only 
useless, but pernicious. The second is, that he himself thoroughly 
believes, at the time of building the wall, that all the sheep are in 


’ There is no law to prevent a Catholic from having the command of a 
British fleet or a British army. 
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the constant habit of leaping over such walls. His first intention 
with respect to the sheep is absurd, his means more absurd, and 
his error is perfect in all its parts. He tries to do that which, if 
he succeed, will be very foolish; and tries to do it by means which 
he himself, at the time of using them, admits to be inadequate to 
the purpose: but I hope this objection to the oaths of Catholics is 
disappearing. I believe neither Lord Liverpool, nor Mr. Peel, 
(a very candid and honorable man,) nor the archbishops, (who are 
both gentlemen,) nor Lord Eldon, nor Lord Stowell, (whose Pro- 
testantism nobody calls in question,) would make such a charge. 
It is confined to provincial violence, and to the politicians of the 
second table. I remember hearing the Catholics from the hust- 
ings of an election accused of disregarding oaths, and within an 
hour from that time, I saw five Catholic voters rejected, because 
they would not take the oath of supremacy ; and these were not 
men of rank who tendered themselves, but ordinary tradesmen. 
The accusation was received with loud huzzas ;_ the poor Catholics 
retired unobserved and in silence. No one praised the conscien- 
tious feelings of the constituents: no one rebuked the calumny of 
the candidate. This is precisely the way in which the Catholics 
are treated : the very same man who encourages among his parti- 
sans the doctrine, that Catholics are not to be believed on their 
oaths, directs his agents on the hustings to be very watchful 
that all Catholics should be prevented from voting, by tendering 
to them the oath of supremacy, which he is certain not one of them 
will take. If this is not calumny and injustice, I know not what 
human conduct can deserve the name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see what he will swear, 
and what he will not swear: read the oaths he already takes, and 
say whether in common candor or in common sense, you can re- 
quire more security than he offers you. Before the year 1793, 
the Catholic was subject to many more vexatious laws than he now 
is; in that year an act passed in his favor, but before the Catho- 
lic could exempt himself from his ancient pains and penalties, it 
was necessary to take an oath. This oath was, I believe, drawn 
up by Dr. Duigenan, the bitter and implacable enemy of the sect, 
and it is so important an oath, so little known and read in England, 
that I cannot, in spite of my wish to be brief, abstain from quoting 
it. I deny your right to call No Popery, till you are master of 
its contents. 

“I do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, as un- 
christian and impious, the principle, that it is lawful to murder, 
destroy, or any way injure, any person whatsoever, for or under 
the pretext of being a heretic; and I do declare solemnly before 
God, that I believe no act, in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
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can ever be justified or excused by or under pretence or color 
that it was done either for the good of the church, or in obedience 
to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I also declare that it is 
not an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I thereby required 
to believe or profess that the Pope is infallible ; or that I am bound 
to obey any order, in its own nature immoral, though the Pope or 
any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such order; but 
on the contrary, I hold that it would be sinful in me'to pay any 
respect or obedience thereto. I further declare, that I do not be- 
lieve that any sin whatsoever committed by me can be forgiven at 
the mere will of any pope or any priest, or of any person whatso- 
ever; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and sincere re- 
solution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, are previous 
and indispensable requisites to establish a well-founded expectation 
of forgiveness; and that any person who receives absolution, 
without these previous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby 
any remission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating a 
sacrament: and I do swear, that I will defend, to the utmost of 
my power, the settlement and arrangement of property in this 
country, as established by the laws now in being.—I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 
Catholic establishment in its stead ; and I do solemnly swear, that 
I will not exercise any. privilege to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant religion and Pro- 
testant government in this kingdom. So help me God.” 

This oath is taken by every Catholic in Ireland, and a similar 
oath, allowing for the difference of circumstances of the two coun- 
tries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before the two Houses, and 
lately printed, that if Catholic emancipation were carried, there 
would be little or no difficulty in obtaining from the Pope an 
agreement, that the nomination of the Irish Catholic bishops 
should be made at home constitutionally by the Catholics, as it is 
now in fact,' and in practice, and that the Irish prelates would go 
a great way in arranging a system of general education, if the 
spirit of proselytism, which now renders such a union impossible, 
were laid aside. ‘This great measure carried, the Irish Catholics 
would give up all their endowments abroad, if they received for 
them an equivalent at home; for now Irish priests are fast re- 


1 The Catholic bishops, since the death of the Pretender, are recom- 
mended either by the chapters or parochial clergy to the Pope; and there 
is no instance of bis deviating from their choice. 
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sorting to the Continent for education, allured by the endowments 
which the French government are cunningly restoring and aug- 
menting. The intercourse with the see of Rome might and 
would, after Catholic emancipation, be so managed, that it should 
be open on grave occasions, or, if thought proper, on every oc- 
casion, to the inspection of commissioners. ‘There is no security 
compatible with the safety of their faith, which the Catholics are 
not willing to give. But what is Catholic emancipation, as far as 
England is concerned ? not an equal right to office with the mem- 
ber of the Church of England, but a participation in the same 
pains and penalties as those to which the Protestant dissenter is 
subjected by the corporation and test acts. If the utility of these 
last-mentioned laws is to be measured by the horror and perturba- 
tion their repeal would excite, they are laws of the utmost impor- 
tance to the defence of the English church; but if it be of im- 
portance to the church that pains and penalties should be thus 
kept suspended over men’s heads, then these bills are an effectual 
security against Catholics as well as Protestants: and the manacles 
so much confided in are not taken off, but loosened, and the 
prayer of a Catholic is this: ‘I cannot now become an alderman 
without perjury. I pray of you to improve my condition so far, 
that if I become an alderman, I may be only exposed to a penalty 
of 500/.” There are two common errors on the subject of Catho- 
lic emancipation ; the one, that the emancipated Catholic is to be 
put on a better footing than the Protestant dissenter, whereas he 
will be put precisely on the same footing; the other, that he is to 
be admitted to civil offices, without any guard, exception, or re- 
serve, whereas in the various bills which have been from time to 
time brought forward, the legal wit of man has been exhausted to 
provide against every surmise, suspicion, and whisper of the most 
remote danger to the Protestant church. 

The Catholic question is not an English question, but an Irish 
one ; or rather, it is no otherwise an English question than as itis 
an Irish one. As for the handful of Catholics that are in England, 
no one, I presume, can be so extravagant as to contend, if they were 
the only Catholics we had to do with, that it would be of the 
slightest possible consequence to what offices of the state they were 
admitted. It would be quite as necessary to exclude the Sande- 
manians, who are sixteen in number, or to make a test act against 
the followers of Joanna Southcote, who amount to one hundred 
and twenty persons. A little chalk on the wall, and a profound 
ignorance of the subject, soon raises a cry of No Popery; but I 
question if the danger of admitting five popish peers and two 
commoners to the benefits of the constitution, could raise a mob 
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in any market-town in England. "Whatever good may accrue to 
England from the emancipation, or evil may befall this country 
for withholding emancipation, will reach us only through the me- 
dium of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the Catholic religion, 
you must talk of the Catholic religion as it is carried on in Ire- 
land ; you have nothing to do with Spain, or France, or Italy : 
the religion you are to examine is the Irish Catholic religion. 
You are not to consider what it was, but what it is; not what in- 
dividuals profess, but what is generally professed; not what indi- 
viduals do, but what is generally practised. I constantly see in 
advertisements from country meetings, all these species of mon- 
strous injustice played off against the Catholics. The inquisition 
exists in Spain and Portugal; therefore I confound place, and vote 
against the Catholics of Ireland, where it never didjexist, nor was 
purposed to be instituted." There have been many cruel perse- 
cutions of Protestants by Catholic governments; and, therefore, 
I will confound time and place, and vote against the Irish, who 
live centuries after these persecutions, and in a totally different 
country. Doctor this, or Doctor that of the Catholic church has 
written a very violent and absurd pamphlet ; therefore I will com 
found persons, and vote against the whole Irish Catholic church, 
which has neither sanctioned nor expressed any such opinions. [I 
will continue the incapacities of men of this age, because some 
men in distant ages, deserved ill of other men in distant ages. 
They shall expiate the crimes committed before they were born, 
in a land they never saw, by individuals they never heard’ of. I 
will charge pred with every act of folly which they have never 
sanctioned and cannot control. I will sacrifice space, time, and 
identity, to my zeal'for the Protestant church. Now inthe midst 
of all this violence, consider for a moment how you are imposed 
on by words, and what a serious violation of the rights of your 
fellow-creatures you are committing. Mr. Murphy livesin Lime- 
rick, and Mr. Murphy and his son are subjected to a thousand in- 
conveniences and disadvantages, because they are Catholics. Mur- 
phy is a wealthy, honorable, excellent man ; he ought to be in the 
corporation, he cannot get in because he is a Catholic. His son 
ought to be king’s counsel for his talents, and his standing at the 
bar; he is prevented from reaching this dignity, because he is a 
Catholic. Why, what reasons do you hear for all this? because 


* Whilst Mary was burning Pretestants in England, not a single Pro- 
testant was executed in Ireland; and yet the terrors of that reign are, at 
this moment, one of the most operative causes of the exclusion of Irish 
Catholics, 
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Queen Mary, three hundred years before the natal day of Mr. Mur- 
phy, murdered Protestants in Smithfield; because Louis XIV. 
dragooned his Protestant subjects, when the predecessor of Mur- 
phy’s predecessor was not in being ; because men are confined in 
prison, in Madrid, twelve degrees more south than Murphy has 
ever been in his life: all ages, all climates, are ransacked to perpe- 
tuate the slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim of political ana- 
chronisms. bi : 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a prisoner, were to say to the 
judge, * My lord, I humbly submit to your lordship that this in- 
dictment against the prisoner cannot stand good in law; and as the 
safety of a fellow-creature is concerned, I request your lordship’s 
patient attention to my objections. In the first place, the indict- 
ment does not pretend that the prisoner at the bar is himself 
guilty of the offence, but that some persons of the same religious 
sect as himself are so; in whose crime he cannot, (I submit,) by 
any possibility, be implicated, as these criminal persons lived three 
hundred years before the prisoner was born. In the next place, 
my lord, the venue of several crimes imputed to the prisoner is 
laid in countries to which the jurisdiction of this court does not 
extend ; in France, Spain, and Italy, where also the prisoner has 
never been; and as to the argument used by my learned brother, 
that it is only want of power, and not want of will, and that the 
prisoner wou/d commit the crime if he cou/d; I humbly submit, 
that the custom of England has been to wait for the overt act 
before pain and penalty are inflicted, and that your lordship would 
pass a most doleful assize, if punishment depended on evil volition; 
if men were subjected to legal incapacities from the mere sus- 
picion that they would do harm if they could; and if it were ad- 
mitted to be sufficient proof of this suspicion, that men of this 
faith in distant ages, different countries, and under different cir- 
cumstances, had planned evil, and when occasion offered, done 
it.” 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever to return on the earth, 
if the sins of the elders are to be for ever visited on those who are 
not even their children? Should the first act of liberated Greece 
be to recommence the Trojan war? Are the French never to 
forget the Sicilian vespers ; or the Americans the long war waged 
against their liberties ? Is any rule wise, which may set the Irish 
to recollect what they have suffered ? 

The real danger is this, that you have six Irish Catholics for one 
Irish Protestant. That is the matter of fact, which none of us 
canhelp. Is it better policy to make friends, rather than enemies, 
of this immense population? I allow there is danger to the Pro- 
testant church, but much more danger, I am sure there is, in re- 
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sisting than admitting the claims of the Catholics. If I might 
indulge in visions of glory, and imagine myself an Irish dean or 
bishop with an immense ecclesiastical income; if the justice or 
injustice of the case were entirely indifferent to me, and my only 
object were to live at ease in my possessions, there is no measure 
for which I should be so anxious as that of Catholic emancipation. 
The Catholics are now extremely angry and discontented at being 
shut out from so many offices and honors: the incapacities to 
which they are subjected, thwart them in all their pursuits: they 
feel they are a degraded caste. ‘The Protestant feels he is a privi- 
leged caste; and not only the Protestant gentleman feels this, but 
every Protestant servant feels it, and takes care that his Catholic 
fellow-servant shall perceive it. The difference between the two 
religions is an eternal source of enmity, ill-will, and hatred, and 
the Catholic remains in a state of permanent disaffection to the 
government under which he lives. I repeat that if I were a mem- 
ber of the Irish church, I should be afraid of this position of 
affairs. I should fear it in peace, on account of riot and insur- 
rection, and in war, on account of rebellion. I should think that 
my greatest security consisted in removing all just cause of com- 
plaint from the Catholic society, in endearing them to the English 
constitution, by making them feel, as soon as possible, that they 
shared in its blessings. I should really think my tithes and my 
glebe on such a plan, worth twenty years’ purchase more than 
under the present system. Suppose the Catholic layman were to 
think it an evil, that his own church should be less splendidly en- 
dowed than that of the Protestant church, whose population is so 
inferior ; yet if he were free himself, and had nothing to complain 
of, he would not rush into rebellion and insurrection merely to 
augment the income of his priest. At present you bind the laity 
and clergy in one common feeling of injustice ; each feels for him- 
self, and talks of the injuries of the other. The obvious conse- 
quence of Catholic emancipation would be to separate their inter- 
ests. But another important consequence of Catholic emancipation 
would be, to improve the condition of the clergy. Their chapels 
would be put in order, their incomes increased, and we should 
soon hear nothing more of the Catholic church. If this measure 
were carried in March, I believe by the January following, the 
whole question would be as completely forgotten as the sweating 
sickness; and that nine Doctor Doyles, at the rate of thirty years to a 
Doyle, would pass away one after the other, before any human 
being heard another syllable on the subject. All men gradually 
exe to the comforts of a good income. Give the Irish arch- 
ishop 1200/. per annum, the bishop 800/., the priest 200/., the 
coadjutor 100/. per annum, and the cathedral of Dublin is almost 
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as safe as the cathedral of York." This is the real secret of putting 
an end to the Catholic question; there is no other; but, remem- 
ber, I am speaking of provision for the Catholic clergy after eman- 
cipation, not before. There is not an Irish clergyman of the 
church of Rome who would touch one penny of the public 
money before the laity were restored to civil rights, and why not 
pay the Catholic clergy as well as the Presbyterian clergy ? Ever 
since the year 1803, the Presbyterian clergy in the north of Ire- 
land have been paid by the government, and the grant is an- 
nually brought forward in parliament; and not only are the Pres- 
byterians paid, but one or two other species of Protestant dissen- 
ters. ‘The consequence has been loyalty and peace. ‘lhis way of 
appeasing dissenters you may call expensive, but is there no ex- 
pense in injustice ? You have at this moment an army of 20,000 
men in Ireland, horse, foot, and artillery, at an annual expense of a 
million and a half of money ; three times as much as the expense 
of the allowance to the Catholic clergy ; and this army is so neces- 
sary, that the government dare not at this moment remove a single 
regiment from Ireland. Abolish these absurd and disgraceful dis- 
tinctions, and a few troops of horse, to help the constables on fair- 
days, will be more than sufficient for the Catholic limb of the 
empire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful misrepresentations circu- 
lated respecting the Irish Catholics; for I repeat again that we 
have nothing to do with Spanish or Italian, but with Irish Catho- 
lics: it is not true that the Irish Catholics refuse to circulate the Bible 
in English; on the contrary, they have in Ireland circulated several 
editions of the Scriptures in English. In the last year, the Catholic 
prelates prepared and put forth a stereotype edition of the Bible, of 
a small print and low price, to ensure its general circulation. They 
circulate the Bible with their own notes, and how, as Catholics, 
can they act otherwise ? Are not our prelates and Bartlett’s-build- 
ings acting in the same manner? and must not all churches, if 
they are consistent, act in the same manner? The Bibles Catho- 
lics quarrel with are Protestant Bibles without notes, or Protestant 


1 T say almost, because I hate tu overstate an afgument; and it is im- 
possible to deny, that there is danger to a church to which seven millions 
contribute largely, and_in which six millions and a half disbelieve: my 
argument merely is, that such a church would be more safe in proportion 
as it interfered less with the comforts and ease of its natural enemies, and 
rendered their position more desirable and agreeable. I firmly believe the 
toleration act to be quite as conducive to the security of the church of 
England, as it is to the Dissenters. Perfect toleration and the abolition of 
every incapacity as a consequence of religious opinions, is not what is com- 
monly calied a receipt for innovation, but a receipt for the quiet and per- 
manence of every establishment which has the real good sense to adopt it. 
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Bibles with Protestant notes, and how can they do otherwise, with- 
out giving up their religion ? They deny, on oath, that the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope is any necessary part of the Catholic faith. They, 
on oath, declare that Catholic people ate forbidden to worship 
images, and saints, and relics. ‘They, on oath, abjure the temporal 
power of the Pope, or his right to absolve any Catholic from his oath. 
‘They renounce, on oath, all right to forfeited lands, and covenant, 
on oath, not to destroy or plot against the Irish Protestant church. 
What more can any man want, whom any thing will content ? 

Some people talk as if they were quite teazed and worried by 
the eternal clamors of the Catholics ; but if you are eternally unjust, 
can you expect any thing more than to be eternally vexed by the 
victims of your injustice ? You want all the luxury of oppression, 
without any of its inconvenience. I should think the Catholics 
very much to blame, if they ever ceased to importune the legisla- 
ture for justice, so long as they could find one single member of 
parliament who would advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort of the county of 
York, or by any decision of parliament against them, is utterly 
hopeless. Every year increases the Catholic population, and the 
Catholic wealth, and the Catholic claims, till you are caught in 
one of those political attitudes to which all countries are occasion- 
ally exposed, in which you are utterly helpless, and must give way 
to their claims ; and if you do it then, will do it badly. You may 
call it an arrangement, but arrangements made at such times are 
much like the bargains between a highwayman and a traveller—a 
pistol on one side, and a purse on the other —the rapid scramble 
of armed violence, and the unqualified surrender of helpless timi- 
dity. Ifyou think the thing must be done at some time or another, 
do it when you are calm and powerful, and when you need not do 
it. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who are very much afraid 
of being afraid ; who cannot brook the idea of doing any thing from 
fear, and whose conversation is full of fire and sword, when any 
apprehension of resistance is alluded to; I have a perfect confi- 
dence in the high and unyielding spirit, and in the military courage 
of the English; and I have no doubt, but that many of the coun- 
try gentlemen who now call out No Popery, would fearlessly put 
themselves at the head of their embattled yeomanry to control the 
Irish Catholics. My objection to such courage is, that it would 
be exercised unjustly, and probably exercised in vain. I should 
deprecate any rising of the Catholics as the most grievous mis- 
fortune which could happen to the empire and to themselves. 
They had far better endure all they do endure, and a great deal 
worse, than try the experiment. But if they do try it, you may 
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depend on it, they will do it at their own time, and not at yours. 
They will not select a fortnight in the summer, during a profound 
peace, when corn and money abound, and when the Catholics of 
Europe are unconcerned spectators. If you make a resolution to 
be unjust, you must make another resolution to be always strong, 
always vigilant, and always rich; you must commit no blunders, 
exhibit no deficiencies, and meet’with no misfortunes ; you must 
present a square phalanx of impenetrable strength, for keen-eyed 
revenge is riding round your ranks; and if one heart falter, or one 
hand tremble, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening: I am sure I have no such ab- 
surd intention, but wish only, in sober sadness, to point out what 
appears to me to be the inevitable consequences of the conduct we 
pursue. If danger be not pointed out and insisted on, how is it to 
be avoided ? My firm belief is, that England will be compelled to 
grant ignominiously, what she now refuses haughtily. Remem- 
ber what happened respecting Ireland in the American war, In 
1779, the Irish, whose trade was completely restricted by English 
laws, asked for some little relaxation, some liberty to export her 
own products, and to import the products of other countries ;_ their 
petition was flung out of the House with the utmost disdain, and 
by an immense majority. In April 1782, 70,000 Irish volun- 
teers were under arms; the representatives of 170 armed corps 
met at Ulster, and the English parliament (the lords and commons 
both on the same day and with only one dissentient voice, the 
ministers moving the question) were compelled, in the most dis- 
graceful and precipitate manner, to acknowlege the complete in- 
dependence of the Irish nation, and nothing but the good sense and 
moderation of Grattan prevented the separation of the two crowns. 

It is no part of my province to defend every error of the Catho- 
lic church : I believe it has many errors, though I am sure these 
errors are grievously exaggerated and misrepresented. I should 
think it a vast accession to the happiness of mankind, if every Ca- 
tholic in Europe were converted to the Protestant faith. The 
question is not, Whether there shall be Catholics, but the question 
(as they do exist, and you cannot get rid of them,) is, What are you 
to do with them? Are you to make men rebels, because you can- 
not make them Protestants ? and are you to endanger your state, 
because you cannot enlarge your church? England is the ark of 
liberty: the English church I believe to be one of the best esta- 
blishments in the world. But what is to become of England, of 
its church, its free institutions, and the beautiful political models it 
holds out to mankind, if Ireland should succeed in connecting 
itself with any other European power hostile to England? I join 
in the cry of No Popery, as lustily as any man in the streets, who 
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does not know whether the Pope lives in Cumberland or West- 
moreland ; but I know that it is impossible to keep down European 
popery and European tyranny, without the assistance or with the 
opposition of Ireland. If you give the Irish their privileges, the 
spirit of the nation will overcome the spirit of the church: they 
will cheerfully serve you against all enemies, and chanta Te Deum 
for your victories over all the Catholic armies of Europe. If it 
be true, as her enemies say, that the Roman Catholic church is 
waging war all over Europe, against common sense, against public 
liberty ; selling the people to kings and nobles, and laboring for the 
few against the many: all this is an additional reason why I would 
fortify England and Protestantism by every concession to Ireland; 
why I should take care that our attention was not distracted, nor 
our strength wasted by internal dissension; why I would not 
paralyse those arms which wield the sword of justice among the 
nations of the world, and lift up the buckler of safety. If the Ca- 
tholic religion in Ireland be an abuse, you must tolerate that abuse 
to prevent its extension and tyranny over the rest of Europe. If 
you will take a long view instead of a confined view, and look 
generally to the increase of human happiness, the best check on the 
increase of Popery, the best security for the establishment of the 
Protestant church is, that the British empire shall be preserved 
in a state of the greatest strength, union, and opulence. My cry 
then is, No Popery; therefore emancipate the Catholics, that they 
may not join with foreign Papists intime of war. Church for ever ; 
therefore emancipate the Catholics, that they may not help to pull 
itdown. King for ever ; therefore emancipate the Catholics, that 
they may become his loyal subjects: Great Britain for ever ; 
therefore emancipate the Catholics, that they may not put an end 
toits perpetuity. Our government is essentially Protestant ; there- 
fore, by emancipating the Catholics, give up a few circumstances 
which have nothing to do with the essence. The Catholics are 
disguised enemies ; therefore, by emancipation, turn them into open 
friends. They have a double allegiance; therefore, by emancipa- 
tion, make their allegiance to their King so grateful, that they will 
never confound it with the spiritual allegiance to their Pope. It 
is very difficult for electors, who are much occupied by other 
matters, to choose the right path amid the rage and fury of faction : 
but I give you one mark, vote for a free altar ; give what the law 
compels you to give to the establishment; (that done) no chains, 
no prisons, no bonfires for a man’s faith, and, above all, no modern 
chains and prisons under the name of disqualifications and incapa- 
cities, which are only the cruelty and tyranny of a more civilized 
age ; civil offices open to all, a Catholic or a Protestant alderman, 
a Moravian, or a church of England, or a Wesleyan justice; o 
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oppression, no tyranny in belief: a free altar, an open road to 
heaven ; no human insolence, no human narrowness, hallowed by the 
name of God. 

Every man in trade must have experienced the difficulty of get- 
ting in a bill from an unwilling paymaster. If you call in the 
morning, the gentleman is not up; if in the middle of the day, he 
is out; if in the evening, there is company. If you ask mildly, 
you are indifferent as to the time of payment; if you press, you are 
impertinent. No time and no manner can render sucha message 
agreeable. So it is with the poor Catholics: their message is so 
disagreeable, that their time and manner can never be right. «Not 
this session. Not now: on no account at the present time; any 
other time than this. ‘The great mass of the Catholics are so tor- 
pid on the subject, that the question is clearly confined to the am- 
bition of the few ; or the whole Catholic population is so leagued 
together, that the object is clearly to intimidate the mother country.” 
In short, the Catholics want justice, and we do not mean to be just; 
and the most specious method of refusal is, to have it believed 
that they are refused from their own folly, and not from our fault. 

What if O’Connel (a man certainly of extraordinary talents and 
eloquence) is sometimes violent and injudicious ? What if O’Gor- 
man or O’Sullivan have spoken ill of the Reformation ? Is a great 
stroke of national policy to depend on such childish considerations 
as these? If these chains ought to remain, could I be induced to 
remove them by the chaste language and humble deportment of 
him who wears them? If they ought to be struck away, would I 
continue them, because my taste was offended by the coarse inso- 
lence of a goaded and injured captive ? would I make that great 
measure to depend on the irritability of my own feelings, which 
ought to depend on policy and justice ? The more violent and the 
more absurd the conduct of the Catholics, the greater the wisdom 
of emancipation. If they were always governed by men of con- 
summate prudence and moderation, your injustice in refusing would 
be the same, but your danger would be less. The levity and irri- 
tability of the Irish character ‘are pressing reasons why all just 
causes of provocation should be taken away, and those high pas- 
sions enlisted in the service of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the Papal empire, it is often argued 
that the wi// remains the same; that the Pontiff wou/d, if he could, 
exercise the same influence in Europe ; that the Catholic church 
would, if it could, tyrannize over the rights and opinions of man- 
kind: but if the power be taken away, what signifies the will? If 
the Pope thunder in vain against the kingdoms of the earth, of 
what consequence is his disposition to thunder? If mankind are 
too enlightened and too humane to submit to the cruelties and 
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hatreds of a Catholic priesthood: if the Protestants of the empire 
are sufficiently strong to resist it, why are we to alarm ourselves 
with the barren volition, unseconded by the requisite power? I 
hardly know in what order or description of men I should choose 
to confide, if they could do as they would; the best security is, 
that the rest of the world will not let them do as they wish to do; 
and having satisfied myself of this, I am not very careful about 
the rest. 

Our government is called essentially Protestant ; but if it be es- 
sentially Protestant in the distribution of offices, it should be es- 
sentially Protestant in the imposition of taxes. The treasury is 
open to all religions, parliament only to one. ‘The tax-gatherer is 
the most indulgent and liberal of human beings; he excludes no 
creed, imposes no articles; but counts Catholic cash, pockets Pro- 
testant paper; and is candidly and impartially oppressive to every 
description of the Christian world. Can any thing be more base, 
than when you want the blood or the money of Catholics to for- 
get that they are Catholics, and to remember only that they are 
British subjects ; and when they ask for the benefits of the British 
constitution, to remember only that they are Catholics, and to for- 
get that they are British subjects ? 

No Popery was the cry of the great English Revolution, because 
the increase and prevalence of Popery in England would, at that 
period, have rendered this island tributary to France. The Irish 
Catholics were, at that period, broken to pieces by the severity 
and military execution of Cromwell, and by the penal laws, They 
are since become a great and formidable people. ‘The same dread 
of foreign influence makes it now necessary that they should be 
restored to political rights. Must the friends of rational liberty 
join in a clamor against the Catholics now, because in a very 
different state of the world they excited that clamor a hundred 
years ago? I remember a house near Battersea-bridge which 
caught fire, and there was a general cry of «¢ Water, water.” Ten 
years after, the Thames rose, and the people of the house were 
nearly drowned. Would it not have been rather singular to have 
said to the inhabitants, ‘I heard you calling for water ten years 
ago, why dont you call for it now?” 

There are some men who think the present times so incapable 
of forming any opinions, that they are always looking back. to the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Now, as the Catholics sat in the 
English parliament to the reign of Charles II. and in the Irish 
parliament, I believe, till the reign of King William, the prece- 
dents are more in their favor than otherwise ; and to replace them 
in parliament, seems rather to return to, than to deviate from, the 
practice of our ancestors. 
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If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper the rider, and he will 
not stick so close; dont torment the animal ridden, and his vio- 
lence will be less dangerous. 

The strongest evidence against the Catholics is that of Colonel 
John Irvine ; he puts every thing against them in the strongest 
light, and Colonel John (with great actual, though I am sure 
with no intentional exaggeration) does not pretend to say there 
would be more than forty-six members returned for Ireland who 
were Catholics; but how many members are there in the House 
now returned by Catholics, and compelled, from the fear of losing 
their seats, to vote in favor of every measure which concerns the 
Catholic church ? The Catholic party, as the Colonel justly ob- 
serves, was formed when you admitted them to the elective fran- 
chise. The Catholic party are increasing so much in boldness, 
that they will soon require of the members they return to oppose 
generally any government hostile to Catholic emancipation, and 
they will turn out those who do not comply with this rule. If 
this be done, the phalanx so much dreaded from emancipation, is 
found at once without emancipation. ‘This consequence of resis- 
tance to the Catholic claims is well worth the attention of those 
who make use of the cry of No Popery as a mere political engine. 

We are taunted with our prophetical spirit, because it is said 
by the advocates of the Catholic question, that the thing must 
come to pass ; that it is inevitable: our prophecy, however, is 
founded on experience and common sense, and is nothing more 
than the application of the past to the future. In a few years’ 
time, when the madness and wretchedness of war are forgotten, 
when the greater part of those who have lost in war, legs and arms, 
health and sons, have gone to their graves, the same scenes will 
be acted over again in the world. France, Spain, Russia, and 
America, will be on us. The Catholics will watch their oppor- 
tunity, and soon settle the question of Catholic emancipation. To 
suppose that any nation can go on in the midst of foreign wars, 
denying common justice to seven millions of men, in the heart of 
the empire, awakened to their situation, and watching for the cri- 
tical moment of redress, does, I confess, appear to me to be the 
height of extravagance. To foretell the consequence of such causes, 
in my humble apprehension, demands no more of shrewdness, than 
to point out the probable results of leaving a lighted candle stuck 
up in an open barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of mankind believe that the 
state of things is ever to be otherwise than they have been accus- 
tomed to see it. I have very often heard old persons describe the 
impossibility of making any one believe that the American colo- 
nies could ever be separated from this country. It was always 
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considered as an idle dream of discontented politicians, good enough 
to fill up the periods of a speech, but which no practical man, 
devoid of the spirit of party, considered to be within the limits of 
possibility. There was a period when the slightest concession 
would have satisfied the Americans; but all the world was in 
heroics: one set of gentlemen met at the Lamb, and another at the 
Lion; blood and treasure men, breathing war, vengeance, and 
contempt; and in eight years afterwards, an awkward-looking 
gentleman in plain clothes, walked up to the drawing-room of 
St. James’s, in the midst of the gentlemen of the Lion and Lamb, 
and was introduced as the Ambassador from the United States of 
America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations from common 
things, but in seeing swine driven, I have often thought of the 
Catholic question, and of the different methods of governing man- 
kind. ‘The object, one day, was to drive some of these animals 
along a path, to a field where they had not been before. The man 
could by no means succeed ; instead of turning their faces to the 
north, and proceeding quietly along, they made for the east and 
west, rushed back to the south, and positively refused to advance : 
a reinforcement of rustics was called for; maids, children, neigh- 
bors, all helped ; a general rushing, screaming, and roaring en- 
sued; but the main object was not in the slightest degree ad- 
vanced: after along delay, we resolved (though an hour before 
we should have disdained such a compromise) to have recourse to 
Catholic emancipation ; a little boy was sent before them with a 
handful of barley ; a few grains were scattered in the path, and 
the bristly herd were speedily and safely conducted to the place of 
their destination. If, instead of putting Lord Stowell out of breath 
with driving, compelling the Duke of York to swear, and the Chan« 
cellor to strike at them with the mace, Lord Liverpool would con- 
descend, in his graceful manner, to walk before the Catholic doc- 
tors with a basket of barley, what a deal of ink and blood would be 
saved to mankind ! 

Because the Catholics are intolerant, we will be intolerant ; but 
did any body ever hear before that a government is to imitate the 
vices of its subjects? If the Irish were a rash, violent, and in- 
temperate race, are they to be treated with rashness, violence, and 
intemperance ? If they were addicted to fraud and falsehood, are 
they to be treated by those who rule them, with fraud and false- 
hood ? Are there to be perpetual races in error and vice between 
the people and the lords of the people? Is the supreme power 
always to find virtues among the people ; never to teach them b 
example, or improve them by laws and institutions? Make a 
sects free, and let them learn the value of the blessing to others, 
VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LI. D 
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by their own enjoyment of it ; but if not, let them learn it by your 
vigilance and firm resistance to every thing intolerant. Tolera- 
tion will then become a habit and a practice, ingrafted on the 
manners of a people, when they find the law too strong for them, 
and that there is no use in being intolerant. 

It is very true that the Catholics have a double allegiance ; but 
it is equally true that their second or spiritual allegiance has no- 
thin gto do with civil policy, and does not, in the most distant 
manner, interfere with their allegiance to the crown. What is 
meant by allegiance to the crown, is, I presume, obedience to acts 
of parliament, and a resistance to those who are constitutionally 
proclaimed to be the enemies of the country. I have seen and 
heard of no instance for this century and a half last past, where the 
spiritual sovereign has presumed to meddle with the affairs of the 
temporal sovereign. ‘The Catholics deny him such power by the 
most solemn oaths which the wit of man can devise. In every war, 
the army and navy are full of Catholic officers and soldiers; and 
if their allegiance in temporal matters be unimpeachable and un- 
impeached, what matters to whom they choose to pay spiritual 
obedience, and to adopt as their guide in genuflexion and psalmody ? 
Suppose these same Catholics were foolish enough to be governed by 
a set of Chinese moralists in their diet, this would be a third alle- 
giance; and if they were regulated by Bramins in their dress, 
this would be a fourth allegiance ; and if they received the direc- 
tions of the Patriarch of the Greek Church, in educating their 
children, here is another allegiance : and as long as they fought, 
and paid taxes, and kept clear of the quarter sessions and assizes, 
what matters how many fanciful swpremacies and frivolous alle- 
giances they choose to manufacture or accumulate for them- 
selves ? 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gentlemen, before they 
ordered their post-chaises for a No-Popery meeting, would read 
the most elementary defence of these people, and inform them- 
selves even of the rudiments of the question. If the Catholics 
meditate the resumption of the Catholic property, why do they pur- 
chase that which they know (if the fondest object of their political 
life succeed) must be taken away from them? Why is not an at- 
tempt made to purchase a quietus from the rebel who is watching 
the blessed revolutionary moment for regaining his possessions, 
and revelling in the unbounded sensuality of mealy and waxy en- 
foyments? But after all, who are the descendants of the rightful 


' The same double allegiance exists in every Catholic country in Europe. 
The spiritual head of the country among French, Spanish, and Austrian 
Catholics, is the Pope; the political head, the king or emperor. 
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possessors? The estate belonged to the O’Rourkes, who were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, in the time of Cromwell; true, 
but before that, it belonged to the O’Connors, who were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, in the time of Henry VIII. The O’Sulli- 
vans have a still earlier plea of suspension, evisceration, and divi- 
sion. Who is the rightful possessor of the estate? We forget © 
that Catholic Ireland has been murdered three times over by its 
Protestant masters. 

Mild and genteel people do not like the idea of persecution, 
and are advocates for toleration; but then they think it no act of 
intolerance to deprive Catholics of political power. The history 
of all this is, that all men secretly like to punish others for not 
being of the same opinion with themselves, and that this sort of 
privation is the only species of persecution, of which the improved 
feeling and advanced cultivation of the age will admit. Fire and 
fagot, chains and stone walls, have been clamored awa; ; nothing 
remains but to mortify a man’s pride, and to limit his resources, 
and to set a mark on him, by cutting him off from his share of po- 
litical power. By this receipt, insolence is gratified, and human- 
ity isnotshocked. The gentlest Protestant can see, with dry eyes, 
Lord Stourton excluded from parliament, though he would abomi- 
nate the most distant idea of personal cruelty to Mr. Petre. This 
is only to say, that he lives in the nineteenth instead of the six- 
teenth century, and that he is as intolerant in religious matters as 
the state of manners existing in his age will permit. Is it not 
the same spirit which wounds the pride of a fellow-creature on ac- 
count of his faith, or which casts his body into the flames? Are 
they any thing else but degrees and modifications of the same 
principle ? The minds of these two men no more differ, because 
they differ in their degrees of punishment, than their bodies differ, 
because one wore a doublet in the time of Mary, and the other 
wears a coat in the reign of George. Ido not accuse them of inten- 
tional cruelty and injustice : Iam sure there are very many excellent 
men, who would be shocked if they could conceive themselves to. be 
guilty of any thing like cruelty ; but they innocently give a wrong 
name to the bad spirit which is within them, and think they are tole- 
rant, because they are not as intolerant as they could have been in 
other times, but cannot be now. The true spirit is to search after 
God and for another life with lowliness of heart ; to fling down no 
man’s altar, to punish no man’s prayer; to heap no penalties and 
no pains on those solemn supplications, which in divers tongues, 
and in varied forms, and in temples of a thousand shapes, but 
with one deep sense of human dependance, men pour forth to 
God. 

It is completely untrue that the Catholic religion is what it was 
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three centuries ago, or that it is unchangeable and unchanged. 
These are mere words, without the shadow of truth to support 
them. If the Pope were to address a bull to the kingdom of Ire- 
land, excommunicating the Duke of York, and cutting him off 
from the succession, for his Protestant effusion in the House of 
Lords, he would be laughed at as a lunatic in all the Catholic 
chapels in Dublin. The Catholics would not now burn Protest. 
ants as heretics. In many parts of Europe, Catholics and Protest- 
ants worship in one church. Catholics at eleven, Protestants at 
one ; they sit in the same parliament, are elected to the same office, 
live together without hatred or friction, under equal laws. Who 
can see and know these things, and say that the Catholic religion 
is unchangeable and unchanged ? 

I have often endeavored to reflect on the causes which, from 
time to time, raised such a clamor against the Catholics, and I 
think the following are among the most conspicuous : 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties inflicted on the Pro- 
testants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that the Catholics are unfriendly to liberty. 

4, That their morality is not good. 

5. That they meditate the destruction of the Protestant church. 

6. An unprincipled clamor by men, who have no sort of belief 
in the danger of emancipation, but who make use of No Popery 
as a political engine. 

7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to others the advantages 
we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing others, who offend 
our self-love, -by presuming, on important points, to entertain 
opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of the majority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candor, add, as a tenth cause, 
a real apprehension on the part of honest and reasonable men, 
that it is dangerous to grant farther concessions to the Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make a short reply, in the order 
in which | have placed them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are very miserable reasons for 
the continuation of penal and incapacitating laws, and one side has 
as much to recollect as the other. 

2. The state has nothing to do with questions purely theolo- 

ical. 
. 3. It is ill to say this in a country whose free institutions were 
founded by Catholics, and it is often said by men who care no 
thing about free institutions. 
4. It is not true, 
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5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will not be worth 
their while to attempt an enterprise so desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is too dangerous, 
it is spoiling the table in order to win the game. 

The 7th and 8th causes exercise a great share of influence in 
every act of intolerance. The 9th must, of course, comprehend 
the greatest number. 

10. Of the existence of such a class of No-Poperists as this, it 
would be the height of injustice to doubt, but I confess it excites 
in me a very great degree of astonishment. 

Suppose, after a severe struggle, you put the Irish down, if they 
are mad and foolish enough to recur to open violence ; yet are the 
retarded industry and the misapplied energies of so many millions 
of men to go for nothing ? Is it possible to forget all the wealth, 
peace, and happiness, which are to be sacrificed for twenty years to 
come, to these pestilential and disgraceful squabbles ? Is there no 
horror in looking forward to a long period in which men, instead 
of ploughing and spinning, will curse and hate, and burn and 
murder 

There seems to me a sort of injustice and impropriety in our 
deciding at all on the Catholic question. It should be left to those 
Irish Protestants whose shutters are bullet-proof ; whose dinner- 
table is regularly spread with knife, fork, and cocked pistol; salt- 
cellar and powder-flask. Let the opinion of those persons be re- 
sorted to, who sleep in sheet iron night-caps ; who have fought so 
often and so nobly before their scullery door, and defended the 
parlor passage as bravely as Leonidas defended the pass of Ther- 
mopylez. The Irish Protestant members see and know the state 
of their own country. Let their votes decide’ the case. We are 
quiet and at peace ; our homes may be defended with a feather, 
and our doors fastened with a pin; and as ignorant of what armed 
and insulted Popery is as we are of the state of New Zealand, we 
pretend to regulate by our clamors the religious factions of Ire- 
land. 

It is a very pleasant thing to trample on Catholics, and it is 
also a very pleasant thing to have an immense number of phea- 
sants running about your woods; but there come thirty or forty 
poachers in the night, and fight with thirty or forty game preser- 
vers; some are killed, some fractured, some scalped, some maimed 
for life. Poachers are caught up and hanged; a vast body of 
hatred and revenge accumulates in the neighborhood of the great 
man; and he says the “sport is not worth the candle. The pre- 
servation of game is a very agreeable thing, but I will not sacrifice 


' A great majority of Irish members voted for Catholic emancipation. 
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the happiness of my life to it. This amusement, like any other, 
may be purchased too dearly.” So it is with the Irish Protestants, 
they are finding out that Catholic exclusion may be purchased too 
dearly. Maimed cattle, fired ricks, threatening letters, barricadoed 
houses : to endure all this, is to purchase superiority at too dear 
a rate, and this is the inevitable state of two parties, the one of 
whom are unwilling to relinquish their ancient monopoly of power, 
while the other party have, at length, discovered their strength, 
and are determined to be free. 

Gentlemen (with the best intentions, I am sure) meet together 
in a county town, and enter into resolutions that no farther con- 
cessions are to be made to the Catholics; but if you will not let 
them into parliament, why not allow them to be king’s coun- 
sel, or serjeants at law? Why are they excluded by law from 
some corporations in Ireland, and admissible, though not admitted, 
to others ? I think before such general resolutions of exclusion are 
adopted, and the rights and happiness of so many millions of peo- 
ple disposed of, it would be decent and proper to obtain some tole- 
rable information of what the present state of the Irish Catholics 
is, and of the vast number of insignificant offices from which they 
are excluded. Keep them from parliament if you think it right, 
but do not, therefore, exclude them from any thing else, to which 
you think Catholics may be fairly admitted without danger; and 
as to their content or discontent, there can be no sort of reason 
why discontent should not be lessened, though it cannot be re- 
moved. 

You are shocked by the present violence and abuse used in the 
Irish Association : by whom are they driven to it? and whom are 
you to thank for it? Is there a hope left to them? Is any term of 
endurance alluded to? any scope or boundary to their patience ? 
Is the minister waiting for opportunities? Have they reason to 
believe that they are wished well to by the greatest of the great? 
Have they brighter hopes in another reign? Is there one clear 
spot in the horizon? any thing that you have left to them, but 
that disgust, hatred, and despair, which breaking out into wild 
eloquence, and acting on a wild people, are preparing every day 
a mass of treason and disaffection, which may shake this empire 
to its very centre: and you may laugh at Daniel O’Connel, and 
treat him with contempt, and turn his metaphors into ridicule ; 
but Daniel has, after all, a great deal of real and powerful eloquence ; 
and a strange sort of misgiving sometimes comes across me, that 
Daniel and the Doctor are not quite so great fools as many most 
respectable country clergymen believe them to be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation, but is there any end 
to the obioquy and abuse with which the Catholics are, on every 
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point, and from every quarter, assailed? Is there any one folly, 
vice, or crime, which the blind fury of Protestants does not lavish 
on them? And do you suppose all this is to be heard in silence, 
and without retaliation ? Abuse, as much as you please, if you are 
going to emancipate, but if you intend to do nothing for the Catho- 
lics but to call them names, you must not be out of temper, if you 
receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

The great object of men who love party better than truth, is to 
have it believed that the Catholics alone have been persecutors ; but 
what can be more flagrantly unjust than to take our notions of his- 
tory only from the conquering and triumphant party ? If you think 
the Catholics have not their Book of Martyrs as well as the Pro- 
testants, take the following enumeration of some of their most 
learned and careful writers. 


The whole number of Catholics who have suffered death in Eng- 
land, for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, since the 
Reformation : 


Henry VIII. ...ccccssserecssecerense see 59 
PRIEL, ccncanensonaivinstaasaciiaveaeee 204 
MINIT in . cns cet nekenesaian saapaveos 25 
Charles J. and ‘ 24 
Commonwealth Seeeeeseereeeeeeeee 

ETI oa scscnkccecsannasocusonats 8 
SUIT arnt cides tneiectat asaasnadensanens 319 


Henry VIII. with consummate impartiality, burnt three Protest- 
ants and hanged four Catholics for different errors in religion, 
on the same day, and at the same place. Elizabeth burnt two Dutch 
Anabaptists for some theological tenets, July 22, 1575, Fox the 
martyrologist vainly pleading with the queen in their favor. In 
1579, the same Protestant queen cut off the hand of Stubbs, the 
author of a tract against Popish connexion, of Singleton, the prin- 
ter, and Page, the disperser, of the book. Camden saw it done. 
Warburton properly says it exceeds in cruelty any thing done by 
CharlesI. On the 4th of June, Mr. Elias Thacker and Mr. John 
Capper, two ministers of the Brownist persuasion, were hanged 
at St. Edmond’s-bury, for dispersing books against the Common 
Prayer. With respect to the great part of the Catholic victims, 
the law was fully and literally executed ; after being hanged up, 
they were cut down alive, dismembered, ripped up, and their 
bowels burnt before their faces ; after which, they were beheaded 
and quartered. The time employed in this butchery was very con- 
siderable, and, in one instance, lasted more than half an hour. 
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The uncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater part of these 
men were put to death for political, not for religious crimes. That 
isy a law is first passed, making it high treason fora priest to exer- 
eise his function in England, and so when he is caught and burnt, 
this:is not religious persecution, but an offence against the state. 
Weare, I hope, all too busy to need any answer to such childish, un- 
candid reasoning as this. 

The total number of those who suffered capitally in the reign of 
Elizabeth, is stated by Dodd, in his Church History,' to be one 
hundred and ninety-nine; farther inquiries by Milner made their 
number to be two hundred and four: fifteen of these were con- 
demned for denying the queen’s supremacy; one hundred and 
twenty-six for the exercise of priestly functions, and the others for 
being reconciled to the Catholic faith, or for aiding and assisting 
priests. In this list, no person is included who was executed for 
any plot, real or imaginary, except eleven, who suffered for the 
pretended plot of Rheims; a plot which, Dr. Milner justly ob- 
serves, was so daring a forgery, that even Camden allows the 
sufferers to have been political victims. Besides these, mention 
is made in the same work, of ninety Catholic priests, or laymen, 
who died in prison in the same reign. ‘ About the same time,” 
he says, **I find fifty gentlemen lying prisoners in York Castle ; 
most of them perished there, of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, 
damp, dirt, fever, whipping, and broken hearts, the inseparable 
circumstances of prisons in those days. These were every week, 
for a twelvemonth together, dragged by main force to hear the 
established service performed in the castle chapel.” The Catholics 
were frequently, during the reign of Elizabeth, tortured in the 
most dreadful manner. In order to extort answers from father 
Campian, he was laid on the rack, and his limbs stretched a little, 
to show him, as the executioner termed it, what the rack was. He 
persisted in his refusal; then for several days successively, the tor- 
ture was increased, and on the last two occasions, he was so cruel- 
ly rent and torn, that he expected to expire under the torment. 
While under the rack, he called continually on God. In the reign 
of the Protestant Edward VI. Joan Knell was burnt to death, 
and the year after, George Parry was burnt also. In 1575, two 
Protestants, Peterson and Turwort (as before stated), were burnt 
to death by Elizabeth. In 1589, under the same queen, Lewes, a 


' The total number of sufferers in the reign of queen Mary varies, I be- 
lieve, from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant accounts, I recom- 
mend all young men who wish to form some notion of what answer the Ca- 
tholics have to make, to read Milner’s ‘ Letters to a Prebendary,’ and to ful- 
low the line of reading to which his references lead. They will then learn 
the importance of that sacred maxim, Audi alteram partem. 
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Protestant, was burnt to death at Norwich, where Francis Kett was 
also burnt for religious opinions in 1589, under the same great 
queen: who, in 1591, hanged the Protestant Hacket for heresy, in 
Cheapside, and put to death Greenwood, Barrow, and Penry, for 
being Brownists. Southwell, a Catholic, was racked ten times 
during the reign of this sister of bloody queen Mary. In 1592, 
Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for assisting a Ca- 
tholic priest to escape in a box. Mrs. Lyne suffered the same 
punishment for harboring a priest; and in 1586, Mrs. Clitheroe, 
who was accused of relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was 
pressed to death in York Castle; a sharp stone being placed under- 
neath her back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics and their felloW 
Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, France, Holland, 
Sweden, and England? Look to the atrocious punishment of 
Leighton under Laud, for writing against prelacy; first, his ear 
was cut off, then his nose slit; then the other ear cut off, then 
whipped, then whipped again. Look to the horrible cruelties ex- 
ercised by the Protestant Episcopalians on the Scottish Presby- 
terians, in the reign of Charles II. of whom 8000 are said to have 
perished in that persecution. Persecutions of Protestants by Pro- 
testants are amply detailed by Chandler, in his History of Perse- 
cution; by Neale, in his History of the Puritans: by Laing, in his 
History of Scotland ; by Penn, in his Life of Fox ; and in Brandt’s 
History of the Reformation in the Low Countries; which fur- 
nishes many very terrible cases of the sufferings of the Anabaptists 
and Remonstrants. In 1560, the parliament of Scotland decreed, 
at one and the same time, the establishment of Calvinism, andthe 
punishment of death against the ancient religion: ‘* With such in- 
decent haste (says Robertson) did the very persons who had just 
escaped ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate their example.” 
Nothing can be so absurd as to suppose, that in barbarous ages, the 
excesses were all committed by one religious party, and none by 
the other. The Huguenots of France burnt churches, and hung 
priests wherever they found them. Froumenteau, one of their own 
writers, confesses, that in the single province of Dauphiny, they 
killed two hundred and twenty priests, and one hundred and twelve 
friars. In the Low Countries, wherever Vandemerk and Sonoi, 
lieutenants of the Prince of Orange, carried their arms, they uni- 
formly put to death, and in cold blood, all the priests and religious 
they could lay their hands on. The Protestant Servetus was put 
to death by the Protestants of Geneva, for denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as the Protestant Gentilis was, on the same score, by 
those of Berne ; add to these, Felix Mans, Rotman, and Barnevald. 
Of Servetus, Melancthon, the mildest of men, declared that he de- 
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served to have his bowels pulled out, and his body torn to pieces. 
The last fires of persecution which were lighted in England, were 
by Protestants. Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, was burnt by order 
of King James in Smithfield, on the 18th of March, 1612; on the 
11th of April, in the same year, Edward Weightman was burnt at 
Litchfield, by order of the Protestant bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry ; and this man was, J believe, the last person who was burnt 
in England for heresy. ‘There was another condemned to the fire 
for the same heresy, but as pity was excited by the constancy of 
these sufferers, it was thought better to allow him to linger on a 
miserable life in Newgate. Fuller, who wrote in the reign of 
Charles II. and was a zealous Church of England man, speaking 
of the burnings in question, says, “It may appear that God was 
well pleased with them.” 

There are, however, grievous faults on both sides ; and as there 
are aset of men, who, not content with retaliating on Protestants, 
deny the persecuting spirit of the Catholics, I would ask them what 
they think of the following code, drawn up by the French Catholics 
against the French Protestants, and carried into execution for one 
hundred years, and as late as the year 1765, and not repealed till 
1782? 

“‘Any Protestant clergyman remaining in France three days, 
without coming to the Catholic worship, to be punished with death. 
If a Protestant sends his son to a Protestant schoolmaster for edu- 
cation, he is to forfeit 250 livres a month, and the schoolmaster 
who receives him, 50 livres. If they sent their children to any se- 
minary abroad, they were to forfeit 2000 livres, and the child so 
sey became incapable of possessing property in France. To cele- 
brate Protestant worship, exposed the clergyman to a fine of 2800 
livres. The fine to a Protestant for hearing it, was 1300 livres. 
if any Protestant denied the authority of the Pope in France, his 
goods were seized for the first offence, and he was hanged for the 
second. If any common prayer-book, or book of Protestant wor- 
ship, be found in the possession of any Protestant, he shall forfeit 
20 livres for the first offence, 40 livres for the second, and shall be 
imprisoned at pleasure for the third. Any person bringing from 
beyond sea, or selling any Protestant books of worship, to forfeit 
100 livres. Any magistrates may search Protestant houses for such 
articles. Any person, required by a magistrate to take an oath 
against the Protestant religion, and refusing, to be committed to 
prison, and, if he afterwards refuse again, to suffer forfeiture of 
goods. Any person sending any money over sea to the support of 
a Protestant seminary, to forfeit his goods, and be imprisoned at 
the King’s pleasure. Any person going over sea for Protestant 
education, to forfeit goods, and lands for life. The vessel to be 
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forfeited which conveyed any Protestant woman or child over sea, 
without the King’s licence. Any person converting another to the 
Protestant religion, to be put to death. Death to any Protestant 
priest to come into France; death to the person who receives him; 
forfeiture of goods, and imprisonment, to send money for the relief 
of any Protestant clergyman : large rewards for discovering a Pro- 
testant parson. Every Protestant shall cause his child, within one 
month after birth, to be baptised by a Catholic priest, under a pe- 
nalty of 2000 livres. Protestants were fined 4000 livres a month 
for being absent from Catholic worship, were disabled from hold- 
ing offices and employments, from keeping arms in their houses, 
from maintaining suits at law, from being guardians, from prac- 
tising in law or physic, and from holding offices, civil or military. 
They were forbidden (bravo, Louis XIV.) to travel more than five 
miles from home without license, under pain of forfeiting all their 
goods, and they might not come to court under pain of 2000 livres. 
A married Protestant woman, when convicted of being of that per- 
suasion, was liable to forfeit two-thirds of her jointure ; she could 
not be executrix to her husband, nor have any part of his goods; 
and during her marriage, she might be kept in prison, unless her 
husband redeemed her at the rate of 200 livres a month, or the 
third part of his lands. Protestants, convicted of being such, were, 
within three months after their conviction, either to submit, and 
renounce their religion, or, if required by four magistrates, to ab- 
jure the realm, and if they did not depart, or departing returned, 
were to suffer death. All Protestants were required, under the 
most tremendous penalties, to swear that they considered the Pope 
as the head of the Church. If they refused to take this oath, which 
might be tendered at pleasure by any two magistrates, er could 
not act as advocates, procureurs, or notaries public. Any Protest- 
ant taking any office, civil or military, was compelled to abjure the 
Protestant religion ; to declare his belief in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and to take the Roman Catholic sacrament within 
six months, under the penalty of 10,000 livres. Any person pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion, and educated in the same, was re- 
quired, in six months after the age of sixteen, to declare the Pope 
to be the head of the Church; to declare his belief in transubstan- 
tiation, and that the invocation of saints was according to the doc- 
trine of the Christian religion ; failing this, he could not hold, pos- 
sess, or inherit landed property ; his lands were given to the near- 
est Catholic relation. Many taxes were doubled on Protestants. 
Protestants keeping schools, were imprisoned for life, and all Pro- 
testants were forbidden to come within ten miles of Paris or Ver- 
sailles. If any Protestant had a horse worth more than 100 livres, 
any Catholic magistrate might take it away, and search the house 
of the said Protestant for arms.” 
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Is not this a monstrous code of persecution ? Is it any wonder, 
after reading such a spirit of tyranny as is here exhibited, that the 
tendencies of the Catholic religion should be suspected, and that 
the cry of No Popery should be a rallying sign to every Protestant 
nation in Europe ?........Forgive, gentle reader, and gentle elector, 
the trifling deception I have practised on you. This code is not a 
code made by French Catholics against French Protestants, but by 
English and Irish Protestants, against English and Irish Catholics ; 
I have given it to you, for the most part, as it is set forth in Burn’s 
Justice” of 1780: it was acted on in the beginning of the last 
king’s reign, and was notorious through the whole of Europe, as 
the most cruel and atrocious system of persecution ever instituted 
by one religious persuasion against another. Of this code, Mr. 
Burke says, that ‘it is a truly barbarous system ; where all the 
patts are an outrage on the laws of humanity, and the rights of 
nature : it is a system of elaborate contrivance, as well fitted for 
the oppression, imprisonment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the per- 
verted ingenuity of man.” It is in vain to say that these cruelties 
were laws of political meres such has always been the plea for all 
religious cruelties : by such arguments the Catholics defended the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of persecution will not do: it 
is unwise to make it, because it can be so very easily, and so very 
justly retorted. The business is, to forget and forgive, to kiss and 

e friends, and to say nothing of what has passed ; which is to the 
credit of neither party. There have been atrocious cruelties, and 
abominable acts of injustice, on both sides. It is not worth while 
to contend who shed the most blood, or whether (as Dr. Sturgess 
objects to Dr. Milner) death by fire is worse than hanging or star- 
ving in prison. As far as England itself is concerned, the balance 
may be better preserved. Cruelties exercised on the Irish go for 
nothing in English reasoning; but if it were not uncandid and 
vexatious to consider Irish persecutions' as part of the case, I firm- 
ly believe there have been two Catholics put to death for religious 
causes in Great Britain, for one Protestant who has suffered ; not 
that this proves much, because the Catholics have enjoyed the sove- 
reign power for so few years between this period and the Refor- 
mation, and certainly it must be allowed that they were not in- 
active, during that period, in the great work of pious combustion. 


* Thurloe writes to Henry Cromwell to catch up some thousand Irish boys, 
to send to the culonies. Henry writes back he has done so; and desires to 
know*whether his Highness would choose as many girls to be caught up: 
and he adds, “ doubtless it is a business in which God will appear.” Sup- 
pose bloody queen Mary had caught up and transported three or four thou- 
sand Protestant boys and girls from the three ridings of Yorkshire !!!!!! 
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It is, however, some extenuation of the Catholic excesses, that 
their religion was the religion of the whole of Europe, when the 
innovation began. They were the ancient lords and masters of 
faith, before men introduced the practice of thinking for themselves, 
in these matters. The Protestants have less excuse, who claimed 
the right of innovation, and then turned round on other Protestants 
who acted on the same principle, or on Catholics who remained as 
they were, and visited them with all the cruelties from which they 
had themselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused it; and both learnt 
from their sufferings, the great secret of toleration and forbearance. 
If you wish to do good in the times in which you live, contribute 
your efforts to perfect this grand work. I have not the most dis- 
tant intention to interfere in local politics, but I advise you never 
to give a vote to any man, whose only title for asking it is, that he 
means to continue the punishments, privations, and incapacities of 
any human beings, merely because they worship God in the way they 
think best: the man who asks for your vote on sucha plea, is, pro- 
bably, a very weak man, who believes in his own bad reasoning, or a 
very artful man, who is laughing at you for your credulity: at all 
events he isa man who, knowingly or unknowingly, exposes his coun- 
try to the greatest dangers, and hands down to posterity all the foolish 
opinions and all the bad passions which prevail in those times in 
which he happens to live. Such a man is so far from being that 
friend to the Church which he pretends to be, that he declares its 
safety cannot be reconciled with the franchises of the people ; for 
what worse can be said of the Church of England than this, that 
wherever it is judged necessary to give it a legal establishment, it 
becomes necessary to deprive the body of the people, if they adhere 
to their old opinions, of their liberties, and of all their free customs, 
and to reduce them to a state of civil servitude ? 





SYDNEY SMITH. 
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Respective Situations of the Reformed Church in France, 
and of the Roman Catholics, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; with short Remarks on Catholic Emancipation. 
By J. W. Crort. Inscribed to the People of England. 
Original. London, 1826. 





*¢ Principiis obsta, serO medicina paratur.” 
> 


Jw a petition of the Irish Roman Catholics presented to parlia- 
ment in the sessions of 1825, the privileges and superior advan- 
tages said to be enjoyed by the French Protestants are strongly 
dwelt on, as forming a contrast to what they call their own 
melancholy situation; and the supporters of their cause, who ap- 

ear to be totally ignorant of the real situation of the members of 
the Reformed Church in France, or perhaps, thinking that all means 
are fair so that they can attain their end, have taken up the asser- 
tion for a fact, and have drawn from it the conclusion, that the 
Irish Roman Catholics are the only persons in the world who labor 
under disadvantages resulting from religious opinions. 

It is, in a political point of view, but little, if at all relevant to 
the question, which for so many years has agitated our elections 
and our parliaments, and divided our cabinets, what may be the 
fate of the French Protestants, whether they are in a situation a 
degree better or a degree worse than the Catholics at home; but 
truth, though not always to be spoken, is at least good to be 
known : and since the Irish Catholics and the declaimers in their 
favor have thought fit, in making the comparison between their 
own situation, and that of the Reformed Church in France, to 
draw conclusions favorable to the latter, it may not be altogether 
useless to expose a few facts, which in the course of some years’ 
residence in France have either come within the scope of my own 
observation, or been communicated to me by persons worthy of 
implicit credit ; at the same time carefully abstaining from intro- 
ducing any matter that may have reached my ear in the questiona- 
ble shape of a report. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than the circumstances 
alleged by the petitioners for Catholic Emancipation respecting 
the situation of the French Protestants, and that very fact might 
satisfy any impartial and unprejudiced mind, that the Irish Catho- 
lics are perfectly careless how they obtain their ends,—how they 
arrive at the object of their wishes, provided they can shake off 
those restrictions which have hitherto served as obstacles to their 
arriving at the object of their desires—Place and Power. 

It is alleged in the petition alluded to, that it appeared froma 
calculation made in the year 1822, that the number of Protestants 
in France amounted only to 542,000: this is again matter of no 
moment as to the political question of Catholic Emancipation at 
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home, and therefore need not be dwelt on, farther than to 
expose two misstatements :—first, the fact of any calculation hay- 
ing been made in 1822. is altogether erroneous; and secondly, 
the petitioners have stated the amount of the Protestant popula- 
tion with an equal degree of exactitude. 

When Mons, Chabaud Latous stated lately in the Chambre des 
Députés, that their number amounted to 1,500,000, no député 
rose to contradict him, from whence one may infer, that silence 
gaveconsent. That gentleman, was however, considerably within 
the mark, since the fact is, that their numbers amount to upwards 
of two millions. 

I admit, that since the restoration of the Bourbons, there has 
existed towards the Protestants a spirit of toleration just sufficient 
for them to be allowed to rebuild a great number of their churches, 
and that in some instances government has assisted them with a part 
of the necessary funds ; but these acts of indulgence were only ex- 
tended-to them at the beginning of the period I have alluded to: 
and with regard to the temples that were taken from them or de- 
stroyed at the time of the révocation of the édit de Nantes, very 
few of them have been either restored to them or rebuilt; conse- 
quently, in many parishes, the Protestants are, for want of temples, 
obliged to assemble for the purpose of divine worship in barns or 
in the open air. 

The Irish Roman Catholic petitioners have stated, that the 
French Protestants are allowed the free liberty and exercise of 
their religion, and that they are admissible to all places of honor, 
confidence, and emolument. Strange indeed would it be if, in the 
space of little more than ten years, the charter had become so 
completely a dead letter, that persons of any Christian persuasion 
should be denied the power of seeking the road to heaven in the 
manner most satisfactory to their consciences ; and surely, the soi- 
disant, ill-used, and unfortunate, Irish Catholics, will not refuse 
to admit that they enjoy a similar privilege, unmolestedly and 
uninterruptedly. 

That by the charter, octroyée (as it has been since called) by 
Louis XVIII, the French Protestants are admissible to places of 
trust and responsibility, cannot be disputed; the door is open to 
them, but a sentinel is placed at it with a fixed bayonet to prevent 
their entering in. Were this the only reason, the Irish Catholic 
is, I contend, in a happier situation than the French Protestant. 
The former knows his situation, and he educates his sons accord- 
ingly, who are in ‘consequence aware from their outset in life, 
that in whatever profession they embark, thus far can they go, and 
no farther; but the French Protestant is brought up to believe, 
and to lull himself with the persuasion, that his religion will be no 
bar to his advancement in the world; he refers to the charter, 
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where he finds confirmation strong of all that has been told him, and 
then, if gifted by nature, favored by talent, and refined by assiduity 
and instruction, he feels confident that he has only to enter the lists, 
and that whatever competition he may meet with, — whatever diffi- 
culties he may have to struggle with in common with other men, 
who either embark in political life, aspire to the higher honors of 
the bar or the bench, or devote themselves either in army or navy 
to the service of their country,—his religious opinions at all events 
will not stand in his light, nor draw down on him injustice from 
his superiors, the prejudices of his government, nor the frowns of 
his sovereign.—Mistaken reliance! Misplaced confidence! He 
does find in his walk through life that he has constantly this in- 
justice to struggle with, these prejudices to combat, these frowns to 
endure. In every little town, to be a French Protestant, is to be in 
bad repute with Messrs. les autorit’s, who, whatever their private 
feelings and opinions may be, are instigated by the priest to treat 
the Aeretic with oppression and contempt. I have more than once 
heard it said of a French Protestant, **i/ ne riuissira pas, il est 
Protestant.” Insensibly does this system of injustice and op- 
pression oppose to them a formidable barrier against advancement 
in their professions, from which, after finding themselves inces- 
santly the victims of prejudice and of intolerance, they at last turn 
away in despair and in disgust; preferring to retire within the small 
circle of their family, and struggle with poverty, rather than con- 
tinue to pass their lives, victims of persecution on the one side 
from the inferior officers of government, and of personal attacks on 
the other from the Catholic pulpit. 

Of those Protestants who yet hold public employments in France, 
there are very few who have been appointed to them since 
the restoration of the present royal family ; and such is the increas- 
ing influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, and such is their 
hatred towards the members of the Reformed Church, whom, with 
that spirit of Christian charity which characterises them, they 
call a secte damnée, that the situation of the French Protestants 
can only get worse and worse.—What hopes of amelioration can 
they entertain, what confidence can they feel inspired with, in a 
government that yields with unexampled weakness to a body of 
men who brave kings and governments with temerity, and place 
themselves above the laws with impunity ? What can the French 
Protestants have to look forward to, when that part of the public 
press, which is the organ of ministers, calls the Reformed 
Church an Eglise to/érée, and treats le mussacre de St. Barthélemy 
as a rigueur salutaire! The diabolical spirit conveyed by that one 
word salutaire, applied as it is, proves more forcibly than any argu- 
ments that can be used or urged, what the feelings are of Catholics 
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towards Protestants ; and I will abstain from all comment, all re- 
flection on it, lest I should weaken the effect of it on the minds 
of those whom I wish to impress with a conviction of the exist- 
ence of those feelings, and with a sense of the inevitable dangers 
that must result to England, if her parliaments give way to the 
claims of the Irish Catholics. To the Protestant supporters of 
those claims one may well say, * eyes have ye, and ye see not; 
ears have ye, and ye hear not.” 

Again, tet me ask, is not the true spirit of the Roman Catholic 
towards the Protestant breathed in the very word ¢o/érée as applied 
to the Reformed Church in France? ‘The meaning of the word 
toleration, is sufferance, indulgence in matters where the person 
or persons so suffering, so indulging, has or have a right to with- 
draw such sufferance and indulgence. Is not then that most in- 
sidiously termed tolérée which exists by law, by right of the char- 
ter octroyée by Louis XVIII, and ratified, confirmed and sworn 
to by his successor on the ceremony of his consecration and coro- 
nation ?—Nevertheless, the Catholic clergy have pronounced the 
charter to be a “chef-d’ccuvre d’impiété”—have declared Louis 
XVIII. damned for having been the author of it, and have pro- 
mised a similar reward to Charles X. for having confirmed it. 
Thus are the noblest intentions and the most beneficent acts of 
two succeeding fathers of their people thrown into the shade, if 
not totally obscured, by the bigotry, fanaticism, and intolerance of 
the Catholic clergy, who,—in spite of a charter, the main object of 
which was to reconcile all opinions, all parties, and to ensure to 
all religions the most unrestrained freedom in its exercise and the 
most impartial protection,—have at length thrown aside the mask 
of toleration which they for a moment wore, and advance with 
rapid strides towards the overthrow and annihilation of the Re- 
formed Church ! 

The hatred that is not only inwardly felt, but openly avowed by 
the Catholic clergy towards the Protestants, and instilled into ‘the 
minds of all classes, high and low, from the sovereign on the throne 
down to the beggar in the street, is daily visible and audible to the 
eye and the ear of the commonest observer, the person the most 
indifferent to public affairs——A Protestant minister pelted with 
stones, whilst reading the funeral service over the corpse of a 
departed brother,—the walls of Protestant temples obscenely 
scrawled over, and otherwise disgustingly degraded :—a Protes- 
tant préfét deprived of his situation on the demand of a Catholic 
bishop, for the one offence alone of being a Protestant :—a Protes- 
tant general proposed and nominated to be governor of the 
Ecole Politechnique: the ratification refused, because he was a 
Protestant. —In colleges, prizes refused to scholars who had gained 
them, because they were Protestants.—In towns, where the majo- 
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rity of the inhabitants are Protestants, wy appointment and em- 
ployment given to Catholics :— Messrs. /es Misstonnaires declaiming 
against and insulting them with atrocity and impunity, styling the 
very laws that protect them impious, and calling in question even 
to their right of existence.—A bookseller deprived of his brevet 
for having printed the translation of a German work, wherein the 
principles of the Reformed Church were defended with decency, 
moderation, and a spirit of Christianity throughout, truly Christian. 

Amidst all these insults and abuses, the members of the Re- 
formed Church are condemned to suffer, if not with patience, at 
least in silence : they are attacked in the coarsest, in the grossest 
manner by the Catholic clergy, who, outraging in the most bare- 
faced manner the decency of the press, dare to complain of its 
licentiousness ; and who,—at the very moment that they are them- 
selves making it subservient to their own views, and using it as 
the channel of their base calumnies, and as the means of instilling 
into the public mind that deadly hatred which will ere long 
burst out and blaze forth against the Protestants,—are incessant in 
their hypocritical whinings and lamentations over what they call the 
abuse of it, and sing loudly and in full chorus the necessity of 
fettering its hands and of placing on its head the cap of censorship. 
The journals under the influence of the clergy and of the Jesuits, 
will be swoln out for weeks with the account of the conversion of 
a heretic to the Romish Church, (hors de Venceinte de laquelle il 
n'y a pas despoir de salut, as a bishop lately informed his congrega- 
tion in a sermon wherein he was thundering fire and flames against 
the Protestants,) while, at the same time, the sale is forbidden of a 
pamphlet containing a true and ungarbled statement of the conver- 
sion of a Catholic priest from the Romish to the Reformed Church. 

In the public schools, the few Protestant functionaries that yet 
remain are exposed to every species of mortification and of injus- 
tice; and dismissal from their places, is daily adding to the injuries 
that are showering down thick on their heads: indeed, the 
ministre de Tinstruction publique has himself lately said, that ¢ le 
moment n’est pas loin, ot ils seront tout-a-fait exclus de tous les 
colléges.” ‘Thus the undeniable advantages of public education 
will ere long be impossible to be procured for the children of 
Protestant families, inasmuch as all schools are placed under the 
direction of the Catholic clergy, and are on the eve of being con- 
fided solely to the charge of the Jesuits. To open a school, a 
license from the ministre de intérieur is necessary; and if 
granted, the bishop of the department can at his own good-will 
and pleasure, and without qualifying his objections by any more 
reasonable argument than the one commonly resorted to by Napo- 
leon when he was expostulated with on any of his acts of tyranny, 
‘je le veux, order its immediate suppression. 
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I am intimately acquainted with a Protestant minister, who had 
been for sixteen years head-master of a public seminary, who has 
lately been turned out of his situation, for no other reason than 
that he was a Protestant : 2 man loved and esteemed both by boys 
and parents ; in every way calculated for the place he had held 
for so many years with satisfaction to all who had to do with him, 
and with credit to himself, possessing those mild, engaging man- 
ners so essential to those engaged in the education of youth; 
endowed with superior talents, and blessed with an unblemished 
character ; a good Christian, a good minister—severe to himself, 
tolerant to others ; in short, the man that every parent would seek 
for the instructor of his children.—** Vous vous faites trop aimés, 
vous finirez par convertir toute la ville,” was charitab/y observed 
to him as a cause of his dismissal, coupled with his being a Pro- 
testant; and this, in spite of the declarations of every Catholic pa- 
rent who had boys under his care, that in no instance had he inter- 
fered the most remotely with the religious tenets of their children. 

The above are but a few of the grievances that the Reformed 
Church in France has to suffer under; but I set out with saying 
that I should confine myself to stating that, on which I could 
challenge contradiction. My motive in seeking to bring to light 
these grievances is not founded on any wish of rendering myself 
conspicuous as a party-man ; my only object is to refute the asser- 
tions of those persons who have drawn a contrast between the 
situation of the Catholics in Ireland, and of the Reformed Chutch 
in France, in favor of the latter—my object is to show that the 
principles of the Catholic clergy are of a nature so exclusive, so in- 
tolerant, that they consider it a work acceptable to God Almighty, 
and even necessary to their own salvation to endeavor to under- 
mime and overthrow all other Churches; and I contend that such 
being their principles, persons of that persuasion who live under 
a Protestant government, must be content to suffer a portion of 
those privations that are so lavishly inflicted by Catholic govern- 
ments on the members of the Reformed Church. 

Enough has been said to prove that the champions of Catholic 
Emancipation have not been happy in the choice of arguments in 
support of their cause. Has this proceeded from ignorance, or 
from design? ‘They know best ; but, at all events, if feelings of 
the latter description have attracted them, their insincerity merits 
to be exposed ; and if they have sinned from ignorance, a little in- 
sight into the real situation of the French Protestants may per- 
haps serve to make them more contented with that situation of 

life in which it has pleased God to place them. 

If any person who may happen to cast their eye over these 
pages should wish for any additional proof of the intolerant spirit 
of the Catholic clergy, I beg to refer them to a pamphlet which is 
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to be met with in Paris, at the office of the “* mémorial Catholique,” 
and which has for title, **Catechisme du sens commun, pas M. 
T.” The objects of this work are to instruct the rising genera- 
tion, that the sovereign who grants liberty of conscience to any 
persons out of the pale of the Romish Church is guilty of heresy ; 
and farther, to inculcate into their young minds, that it is not only 
lawful but meritorious to disobey a sovereign or a government who 
afford protection to the Reformed Church, which is above all others 
the object of their attacks. In chapter 19, pages 48 and 49, some 
edifying passages of this nature are to be found; but let those 
whom cutiosity may induce to look at this revolting production, 
compare it with article 5 of the charter, which accords to all 
religions an equal protection, and to persons of all persuasions an 
entire liberty of conscience. 

It remains now to show, that even supposing the members of the 
Reformed Church in France to be in that happy position that the 
declaimers for Catholic Emancipation have so disinterestedly vouch- 
safed to place them in, it does not necessarily follow that the British 
Parliament is called on to take off those restrictions and disabi- 
lities under which the Irish Catholics do and ought to labor. There 
can be no fair comparison drawn between Protestant subjects under 
a Catholic government, and Catholic subjects under a Protestant 
government. The respective subjects stand towards their respective 
governments in a situation totally different, and before which all 
attempt at analogy must fall tothe ground. ‘The government of a 
Catholic country can have nothing to fear from its Protestant subjects ; 
for this simple reason, that they owe no mysterious allegiance to a 
foreign power: they can have but one object in view—the due ob- 
servation of the laws, and the maintenance of tranquillity and good 
order in thestate ; they hold no secret connexion and correspondence 
with their co-religionists of other countries ; and a Protestant con- 
gregation would be disgusted at any coarse attack from the pulpit 
on persons of other persuasions. ‘The main-spring of the Re- 
formed Church is toleration, and charity in its extended sense : 
to bless those that curse her, and to pray for those that despite- 
fully use her. Whoever has attended divine service in a Protestant 
temple in France, knows that the king, the government, the 
magistrates, and the Catholic Church, as well as their own, are 
distinctly prayed for: thus, following the truly evangelical maxim 
of returning good for evil. Thus, a Catholic government may 
without any fear for future consequences receive its Protestant 
subjects with confidence into its bosom, and bestow on them any 
and all places of honor and responsibility ; but, on the other hand, 
a Protestant government has every thing to guard against from its 
Catholic subjects, who do owe to the pope that blind, secret, and 
mysterious allegiance, the effects of which could not be otherwise 
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than prejudicial to a Protestant government, if its Catholic subjects 
were allowed to participate in the direction of it. The one circum- 
stance alone of the state religion of a country being Protestant, 
makes it regarded by the Church of Rome with the jaundiced eye 
of prejudice and jealousy, and with that deadly hatred which are 
the consequences of bigotry and fanaticism. How then can Eng- 
land . with safety, either to the Protestant succession or to its 
established religion, receive into its parliaments, its counsels, and 
into its strong holds, men who, from their very religion, are inter- 
ested in the overthrow of her Church ; men, whose attachment to 
king and country is counterbalanced by a spiritual obedience to a 
foreign power, which is to them superior to all other duties, and 
whichwon ever be dangerous to a Protestant government, who 
cannot but be aware that this foreign power is always on the 
watch to take advantage of that blind and absolute submission to 
their chief, which is unceasingly instilled into the minds of .the 
Catholics by the keepers of their consciences,—their confessors. 
The very essence, the very soul of Popery is the opposite of the 
principles of the Reformed Church—it is oppressive, intolerant, 
and exclusive : out of the pale of jits despotism all is, in its eyes, 
heresy and sophism :—* hors de ?Eglise Romaine point de salut,” 
is the first article in every Roman Catholic’s Creed. 

Thus, the Irish Catholics are unable, from the very nature, 
from the very soul of their religion, to offer those securities for 
good citizenship, without which no wise administration can de- 
cide on satisfying their claims. That every Protestant government 
has enemies more or less declared, according to times and cir- 
cumstances, but ever silently vigilant, even if appearing to slumber, 
in that class of their subjects who acknowlege the supremacy and 
infallibility of the pope, cannot admit of a rational doubt ; and I 
infer from thence, that the government of England cannot be 
accused of acting with injustice, in continuing to adhere to the 
one, the but one certain guarantee for its own safety, its own se- 
curity—exclusion of the Roman Catholics from place and power. 
As long as the Church of Rome declares herself the enemy of all 
other religions—as long as she seeks to destroy and undermine all 
other churches—as long as she instils into all her members a spirit 
of bigotry and of intolerance—as long as she continues to treat 
Protestantism, e¢ le néant réligieuxr, as synonymous terms—as 
long as we see the Catholic clergy all over Europe in constant op- 
position to the civil power, if every thing does not yield to their 
will—as long as they show themselves ambitious, intolerant, greedy 
of power; and as long as they betray that, though calling them- 
selves ministers of heaven, their kingdom is of this world—as 
long as the court of Rome openly blames Catholic governments 
for allowing to Protestants the undisturbed exercise of their reli- 
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gious worship ;—I do say, that the English Parliament cannot with 
safety to its own religion, or without risk to the Protestant suc- 
cession, take off from the hands of the Catholics those restrictions 
which have hitherto preserved England from falling a victim to 
the mysteries, intolerance, and intrigues of the Romish Church. 

In the late struggle between Christian Greece and barbarian 
Turkey, who could have supposed that the Church of Rome 
would not have unfurled her banners to afford protection and 
assistance to, and avenge the cause of insulted Christendom ! 
Does then nought remain of those enthusiastic, those eminently 
Christian feelings, which in former days actuated the Romish 
Church to send forth the flower of Europe to fight in defence of 
Christianity ? No:—the present is not the age of forming crusades 
against Mussulmen, but rather of stirring them up; of exciting them 
against those Christian countries who, having modelled their religi- 
ous code on the purity and simplicity of the Gospels, do notacknow- 
lege the supremacy and infallibility of the pope,—a crime never to 
be pardoned at Rome. The Greek patriarchs do not acknowlege 
this usurped supremacy, this self-endowed infallibility ; and thus 
are explained the real causes of the silence and apparent inactivity 
of the court of Rome, and of the underhand assistance, so 
basely, so treacherously afforded to the Turks by those govern- 
ments who are leagued with her, to oppose all reform, political, 
moral and religious. 

I have heard it observed by persons who support the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation, that the day is past for apprehending any 
danger from the influence and intrigues of the court of Rome ; 
from such persons I differ in toto: never was the activity of that 
court greater than it is at this moment; it has its agents and its 
writers all over Europe ; it wields a sword, the handle of which is 
at Rome, but the point is everywhere. Europe is inundated with 
her missionaries, who preach openly the doctrine of the supre- 
macy of the pope over all crowned heads ; every town, every vil- 
lage has its religious society, which directs its movements on a 
nod from the court of Rome. France, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the Low Countries, are overrun by her emissaries, all professing the 
same principles, all preaching the same doctrine,—the supremacy 
of the pope ; and to oppose this doctrine, is to be branded as im- 
pious, revolutionary, and atheistical. ‘This is not assertion with- 
out proof. Look at the late trials of two French newspapers, /e 
Constitutionnel and le Courier Frangais :—there stand exposed the 
facts on which I ground my conclusions—there will be found in 
plain intelligible characters, in language not to be misunderstood, 
ten times more than enough to bear out these assertions, and to 
prove that I have not exaggerated a tittle in my statements. And 
was it at such a moment, that Protestant England was to allow 
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herself to be influenced by the Catholic association of Ireland, 
which was again a point of that hundred-bladed sword which the 
Church of Rome brandishes over the heads of all who seek 
to arrest her in her progress, and in her projects of invasion and 
extermination? And is it at such a moment, that Protestant England 
is to be called on to admit Roman Catholics to participate in 
the direction of her affairs, to sit in her parliaments, and to assist 
in her counsels! If England is to fall from that pinnacle of glory 
to which under the favor and the blessing of Providence she has 
attained, by her industry at home, by her achievements abroad by 
sea and by land, and by that wise and prudent, and at the same 
time liberal system of politics which has long since been acted 
on by our ministers :—if, I say, England is one day or another 
to fall, to add another example to those that the world has already 
witnessed of a nation sinking into nothingness, after having reached 
the summit of splendor and of glory :—if England is fated to afford 
to the nations of the new world now raising themselves to inde- 
pendence and to greatness, another proof that all in this world is 
but vanity ; at least, let her fall by the event of circumstances be- 
yond the reach of humai foresight—let her fall by the fate of war, 
or by any other means that Providence in its wisdom and its 
omnipotence may think fit to employ to effect its purposes, but let 
her not commit suicide on herself—let her not furnish the weapons 
for her own destruction, her own annihilation—let her not throw 
open her doors to a stranger, who comes, at least, in a doubtful 
shape to ask admittance, lest when he should once have crossed 
the threshold, he should (with the same respect to gratitude which 
inspired a certain Roman Catholic to declare, at the moment of our 
late commercial and pecuniary embarrassments, to say, that the ca- 
lamities of the people of England were a consolatiun to him,) strive 
to become master and proprietor of that house, the-doors of which 
were but opened to him from feelings of et and charity. 

May the same noble, the same high-minded feelings, that on 
all great constitutional questions have always actuated the upper 
house of Parliament, continue to influence her ever in her debates, 
in her counsels, and in her decisions. May the peers of the realm 
ever bear in mind, that it is on them that the eyes of Protestant 
England are directed to guard her from being exposed to the shock 
of those heavy calamities which cannot fail to befall her, if the 
question of Catholic Emancipation be ever carried in the affirma- 
tive through their house.-—May they ever continue to be firm and 
independent as a body, as they are as individuals; and may they 
ever recollect that on their votes, on their decisions on this grave, 
this momentous, this pregndnt question, the FATE OF ENGLAND 
DEPENDS ! | 
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DE LA 
CONSTITUTION 
DE L,ANGLETERRE, 


‘ ‘ 
ET DES CHANGEMENS PRINCIPAUX QU ELLE A EPROUVES, 
TANT DANS SON ESPRIT QUE DANS SA FORME, 


DEPUIS SON ORIGINE JUSQU’A NOS JOURS; 


AVEC 


QUELQUES REMARQUES SUR L’ANCIENNE 
CONSTITUTION DE LA FRANCE. 


PAR UN ANGLAIS. 





Est quedam in rebus insita vis .... 
Majorum instituta tueri, sacris ceremoniisque 
retinendis, sapientis est. Circ. 





IMPRIME A PARIS. 


REIMPRIME A LONDRES: 1896. 
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AVANT-PROPOS. 


La seule ambition d’un homme qui s’exprime dans une langue 
étrangére doit étre de se faire entendre le plus clairement pos- 
sible. II faut qu’il renonce a |’espoir d’attirer l’attention du public 
par les agrémens du discours. Si ceux qui me liront conviennent 
que quelques-unes de mes idées sont justes, que quelques-uns des 
faits que je rapporte étoient peu connus, le but de mon travail sera 
rempli. 

Elevé en Angleterre, et ayant passé une grande partie de ma vie 
en France, j'ai été mieux placé que beaucoup de gens pour con- 
noitre et comparer les institutions de ces deux pays. Ni mes 
voyages ni mes lectures n’ont été entrepris dans la vue d’en publier 
les résultats. J’ai étudié les hommes et les livres pour satisfaire 
ma curiosité seulement ; et si je me suis trompé dans mes obser- 
vations, ce n’est pas le temps qui m’a manqué pour les bien faire. 
Je suis loin d’avoir le talent de ceux qui dissertent avec assurance 
sur des usages et des institutions dont ils se sont occupés seulement 
une quinzaine de jours. 

Je pourrois faire parade d’érudition, si je citois les ouvrages que 
jai consultés relativement a l'histoire politique de la France et de 
l’Angleterre ; mais si mes observations ne sont pas justes, on ne 
me saura aucun gré de mes lectures ; et je sais que le vrai savoir 
dépend de la maniére dont on a lu, et non pas du nombre de livres 
qu’on a feuilletés. Les auteurs frangais ou anglais qui ont des 
systémes si opposés sur des événemens importans de |’ancienne 
histoire de leurs pays respectifs, ont probablement consulté les 
mémes originaux. Quand on voit un homme aussi éclairé que 
Robertson citer 4 l’appui de ses opinions, des auteurs qui ne les 
appuient pas du tout, il faut se méfier des citations," 


! Voyez son Introduction @ I’ Histoire de Charles-Quint, ou, d’aprés le sys- 
téme de quelques auteurs francais, il veut que le peuple fit admis dans les 
parlemens ou conseils nationaux de la France sous la premiére et la seconde 
race, tandis que ses propres citations démentent ses assertions. 
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Il y avoit une trés-grande ressemblance anciennement entre les 





institutions de la France et de |’Angleterre. Aussi, quand on 
trouve quelque point obscur dans l'histoire ancienne d’un de ces 
pays, le meilleur moyen de l’éclaircir est de consulter celle de 
l'autre. Mais loin d’euployer ce moyen, la plupart des auteurs 
anglais et frangais semblent le dédaigner, soit que ce dédain vienne 
— de leurs préjugés nationaux, soit plutot de leur ignorance respective 
ona | des usages du pays qui leur est étranger. Voila pourquoi on 
eeu trouve tant d’erreurs dans leurs recherches sur les institutions de 
io leur pays. . —— . 
we Quant aux faits modernes que je cite relativement a la Consti- 
tution de l’ Angleterre, ils sont connus de tous les Anglais, et je ne 
— crois pas avoir commis la moindre erreur en les rapportant. 
aie Je finis en déclarant que le seul amour de la vérité ma engagé 
iin a publier ce petit écrit: de quelque maniére quil soit traité par les 
blier hommes des différens partis politiques qui agitent maintenant la 
sfaire France, je n’ai aucun interét de plaire aux uns plutot qu’aux 
nan autres ; Car, par ma position comme par mon caraclere, personne 
faine. ne peut influer sur mon sort. 
rance 
ment 
Sittin aaa 
$ que 
ot de [The London Editor has followed the second Paris edition, with 
n ne the exception of a few corrections made by the author himself, on 
avoir a copy sent by him to one of his friends in London. ‘ Though the 
livres work was published anonymously, it is no secret in Paris, where 
t des it produced a great effect in the political world, that it is written 
enne by Mr. Frisell, an English gentleman well known in that capital, 
> les where he has chiefly resided for more than thirty years. We may 
que add, that this little work has been much approved of by several of 


2 les the first political characters in England.”’] 











DE LA 


CONSTITUTION 
DE L ANGLETERRE, 


ET DES CHANGEMENS PRINCIPAUX QU’ELLE A EPROUVES, 
TANT DANS SON ESPRIT QUE DANS SA FORME, 





INTRODUCTION. 


Ow a tant écrit, depuis quelques années, sur la Constitution de 
l’Angleterre, qu’il semble qu’il n’y a plus rien a endire. Plusieurs 
peuples l’ont adoptée a la place de celles qu’ils avoient regues de 
leurs péres, et l’on doit croire qu’ils l’ont examinée auparavant 
avec toute l’attention possible. Une foule de publicistes l’ont 
commentée; et il n’y a pas un étranger qui, en rendant compte 
dun voyage de quinze jours 4 Londres, n’ait consacré un cha- 
pitre ou deux a cette fameuse Constitution. Ils l’ont presque 
tous regardée comme le chef-d’cuvre de esprit humain; et 
quelques-uns d’entre eux sont prés d’insinuer qu’il a fallu que 
les Anglais fussent doués d’un génie politique particulier, pour 
avoir pu l’inventer. 

De tous les étrangers qui ont commenté avec admiration la Con- 
stitution anglaise, c’est le Genevois De Lolme qui est le plus 
connu. Son livre aeu de la vogue, méme en Angleterre. Les 
Anglais furent charmés des éloges qu'il prodiguoit a leur Consti- 
tution, et ils furent disposés a croire que tous ses raisonnemens 
étoient justes, puisqu’il louoit tant un ordre politique qui les rendoit 
heureux. Les Anglaisen général, et justement parce qu’ils se 
trouvent bien de l’observation de leurs usages, s’occupent fort peu 
de théories en fait de gouvernement ; leurs auteurs politiques (dont 
les recherches ont presque toujours un but pratique), quand ils 
quittent l’examen des faits pour s’élever a des considérations géné- 
rales, expliquent souvent fort mal l’origine et la nature de leurs 
propres institutions, faute de les avoir comparées avec celles des 
autres peuples qui avoient autrefois le méme systéme de gouverne- 
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ment.’ La plupart d’entre eux, imaginant faussement que leur 
Constitution a toujours été particuliére a leur ile, ne se donnent 
pas la peine d’étudier celles de leurs voisins, et, se privant ainsi de 
plusieurs sources de lumiéres, se trompent eux-mémes, et induisent 
en erreur les étrangers qui les consultent. Ils ressemblent aux 
gens qui savent trés-bien leur langue par usage, mais, n’en ayant 
pas approfondi les principes, sont de mauvais maitres pour la 
montrer aux autres. 

Tous les auteurs qui ont suivi De Lolme, l’ont copié plus ou 
moins; et, comme lui, trompés par des mots et par de fausses 
apparences, ils ne parlent que de la forme extérieure de la Constitu- 
tion anglaise, et ne disent jamais un mot de l’esprit qui l’anime. 
Ils répétent tous la méme théorie sur les trois pouvoirs qui con- 
courent, par leur opposition, 4 former le meilleur gouvernement 
possible. Ils veulent appliquer a la politique les lois de la mé- 
canique, et prétendent expliquer la marche du gouvernement 
le plus compliqué, par une théorie absurde, méme en phy- 
sique. Deux pouvoirs égaux et opposés, appliqués 4 une ma- 
chine, deviendroient nuls, et la laisseroient mouvoir au gré 
d’un troisiéme, qui n’auroit rien pour le contrarier. Ou bien, 
si trois pouvoirs égaux tiroient une machine en trois sens différens, 
elle ne marcheroit pas dutout. Mais une mauvaise comparaison 
ne prouve rien contre l’existence d’un fait. Ecoutons donc les 
assertions de ces messieurs. 

La Constitution anglaise, selon eux, n'est autre chose que la 
monarchie, |’aristocratie et la démocratie, existant a la fois comme 
pouvoirs indépendans et souverains; et c’est des combinaisons 
différentes de ces trois pouvoirs que résultent les diverses beautés 
de cette Constitution. Tantét les trois pouvoirs sont en oppo- 
sition mutuelle; tantét c’est l’aristocratie et la démocratie qui 
s’attaquent, et alors la royauté, en balancant l'une avec l'autre, les 
met d’accord ; tantét, au contraire, l’aristocratie et la démocratie 
se réunissent contre la royauté ; mais alors celle-ci, armée de son 
veto, comme d’une baguette magique, leur é6te le mouvement et la 
parole. Cette trinité politique, dont la volonté générale nait des 
volontés opposées des pouvoirs qui la composent, si elle existoit 
réellement, seroit un vrai mystére, égal a tous ceux que la religion 
nous enseigne. Mais comme, en politique, il ne s’agit pas de 
foi, et qu’au contraire il faut rejeter toute doctrine qui n’est pas 
basée sur des faits avérés, il est bon d’examiner attentivement ‘la 
composition de ces pouvoirs, qu’on dit si opposés, avant de croire 
ice prétendu mystere. 

Je suis loin de vouloir discuter toutes les doctrines, ou relever 


' Voyes Blackstone, qui, dans son premier volume, ne dit sur les trois 
pouvoirs du parlement que des lieux communs que De Lolme a répétés. 
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toutes les erreurs de De Lolme et des autres commentateurs de la 
Constitution anglaise: c’est encore moins mon projet de faire un 
nouveau commentaire sur cette Constitution. Je me contenterai 
d’examiner quelques-unes de leurs doctrines principales, comme 
celles de l’'union mystérieuse des trois pouvvirs, de la stabilité par- 
ticuliére du pouvoir royal en Angleterre, a cause de Vopposition 
presque constante de deux autres pouvoirs de la Constitution, de 
Vefficacité du veto, pour défendre la royauté contre l’attaque réunie 
de l’aristocratie et de la démocratie, et de la sécurité pour la 
liberté publique, résultant de la qualité négative du pouvoir 
royal, comme pi artie de la législature, puisqu’il n’a que le droit 
de refuser, mais n'a pas celui de proposer une loi qulsaane. 
Cette discussion me conduira A examiner le véritable esprit de 
cette Constitution, aujourd *hui. 

L’amour seul de la vérité suffiroit pour donner envie de savoir 
sices doctrines sont conformes aux faits; mais il peut y avoir 
aussi quelque utilité dans un pareil examen. Les théories de 
Blackstone et de De Lolme n’ont eu aucune influence sur les 
institutions anglaises, qui existoient et produisoient du bien, pour des 
raisons trés-différentes de celles que ces auteurs supposoient ; mais 
ces théories pourroient égarer les peuples qui seroient tentés 
d’imiter les institutions anglaises; et peut-étre pourroit-on citer 
des constitutions nouvellement formées qui se ressentent des fausses 
doctrines de ces publicistes. Les faux systémes des grammuairiens 
qui expliquent mal la nature des mots et des idiotismes de leurs 
propres langues, influent rarement sur la pratique de ces langues 
dans les pays o¥ on les parle ; mais ils font un mal réel en trom- 
pant les étrangers qui étudient ces langues, ou qui veulent en trans- 
porter les beautés dans Jes leurs. 

La meilleure maniére de montrer le peu de solidité des doctrines 
des théoristes, sur la Constitution anglaise, me paroit étre de don- 
ner une courte esquisse de l'histoire de cette Constitution, depuis 
son origine jusqu’a nos jours. On verra, par ce moyen, que 
lesprit politique des Anglais n’a pas été plus profond que celui des 
autres peuples; qu’ils n’ont jamais prévu leffet des modifications 
de leurs institutions, lesquelies ont été les résultats des circon- 
stances, et quelquefois d’un heureux hasard; et que tout le mérite 
de leurs législateurs a cousisté dans un gr: ind attachement a leurs 
anciens usages, et une forte aversion pour toutes les innovations 
qui n’étoient pas absolument nécessaires. De cette maniére, leurs 
institutions primitives ont recu les développemens que le temps 
pouvoil amener, et sont enfin arrivées au deg gre de perfection dont 
elles étoient susceptibles. ‘Toutes les institutions humaines, 
comme toutes les langues, ont le germe d’une certaine perfection 
qui se développe avec le temps, si elles ne sont pas détruites ou 
arrétées dans leurs progrés, par les efforts des hommes. ‘landis 
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que, dans toutes les autres monarchies de l’Europe, les anciennes 
institutions ont été souvent modifiées sans raison, ou changées 
arbitrairement, les institutions anglaises, toujours respectées, se 
sont perfectionnées lentement d’elles-mémes. Voila la véritable 
raison de la supériorité de la Constitution de |’Angleterre sur 
presque toutes celles des autres pays de |’Europe; et voila aussi 
pourquoi il est si difficile de Vimiter, Elle n’est qu’un ensemble 
d’usages politiques, mis en harmonie, par le temps et V’expérience 
des hommes, avec les usages moraux et méme physiques de la 
nation anglaise : il faut un tact bien délicat pour distinguer la bonté 
absolue d’un usage isolé, de ceux auxquels il est ordinairement 
associé, et surtout pour l’ajuster a des usages totalement différens. 


Origine de la Constitution Anglaise. 


Dés les temps les plus reculés de la monarchie anglaise, et 
aussitét que les différens petits royaumes saxons furent réunis en 
un seul, on trouve un grand conseil national, composé des prélats 
et principaux seigneurs, avec des gens de justice. Les rois les 
consultoient dans toutes les grandes affaires ; et ils formoient a la 
fois une cour politique et judiciaire. Cette cour nationale ressem- 
bloit beaucoup a celle qui existoit, 4 la méme époque, en France 
et dans plusieurs autres pays de l’Europe, od la similitude des 
circonstances avoit produit des institutions semblables. En France, 
comme en Angleterre, le conseil national étoit entiérement aristo- 
cratique ; le peuple n’y avoit aucune voix, et les membres étoient 
choisis par les rois a leur gré, parmi les grands officiers de la cou- 
ronne, et autres personnages considérables du royaume.' Guil- 
laume-le-Conquérant, en perfectionnant le systéme féodal, dont les 
élémens aristocratiques existoient depuis long-temps en Angleterre, 
ne fit aucun changement essentiel aux institutions saxonnes. [I 
changea i’ancien nom saxon de thane, en celui de baron ou che- 
valier ; et il divisa tout le territoire de |’ Angleterre en plusieurs mil- 
liers de fiefs de chevaliers. Le grand conseil national, appelé toujours 
en latin magnum concilium, changea peu a peu son nom saxon de 


'M. de Boulainvilliers, qui a mieux traité que personne, de V’origine des 
anciens conseils nationaux de France, séduit par son systéme absurde, de 
vouloir faire de tous les Franes, des nobles, et de tous les Gaulois, des serfs, 
prétend que, sous la premitre race des rois de France, tout Franc avoit voix 
consultative dans les assemblées des champs de marset de mai. Mais cette 
assertion est évidemment fausse; et quoique aucun Franc ne fat esclave, le 
peuple franc, sous la premiere race, étoit aussi peu consulté dans Ja forma- 
tion des lois que le peuple gaulois, ou que le peuple frangais sous la seconde 
race. 
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wittenagemot, pour celui de parlement ;* mais sa composition 
resta a peu prés la méme qu’anciennement. Les comtes, ou gouver- 
neurs des provinces, les baronset les chevaliers relevant du roi,avec 
les prélats et principaux juges, étuient les seules personnes qui 
avoient le droit d’en étre membres ; et, si l’autorité des rois nor- 
mands fut plus grande que celle des derniers rois saxons, les 
principes généraux du gouvernement étoient a peu prés les mémes. 

gouvernement anglo-normand, comme celui de la France, étoit 
une monarchie tempérée, sans régles fixes, par le pouvoir des 
seigneurs et principaux ecclésiastiques, et surtout par la pauvreté 
des monarques et la nature de leurs forces militaires. Les rois, 
n’ayant d’autres armées que celles de leurs barons, ni d’autres 
revenus que ceux de leurs domaines, n’étoient rien moins qu’ab- 
solus ; mais leurs pouvoirs étoient bornés plutét par des obstacles 
physiques que par des limitations morales. Selon les doctrines 
modernes, ils étoient despotiques, car ils réunissoient souvent en 
leurs personnes, les pouvoirs législatif, judiciaire et militaire ; mais, 
dans le fait, ils étoient loin de l’étre, puisqu’ils ne pouvoient faire 
exécuter leurs ordonnances qu’avec le consentement de leurs 
barons. Ils étoient donc obligés de consulter ceux-ci avant 
d’entreprendre aucune affaire importante, sous peine de voir 
méconnvitre leur autorité. Cette obligation étoit plutt l’effet des 
circonstances, que le résultat d’aucune convention ; et les rois s’en 
dispensoient plus ou moins, selon le degré de pouvoir que leur 
position particuliére leur permettoit d’acquérir. Guillaume-le- 
Conquérant et ses successeurs immédiats étoient assez forts pour 
contenir la puissance de leurs barons, et les empécher de se rendre 
indépendans de la couronne, en formant de petites souverainetés 
féodales, comme cela arriva en France et en Allemagne: mais les 
grands barons anglais, restés dans le rang de sujets, formérent un 
corps puissant, animé du méme esprit, et devinrent un frein puis- 
sant a |’autorité royale. 


Ressemblance des anciens Parlemens del’ Angleterre et 
de la France. 


_s 

Le parlement ou grande cour nationale des rois de France, au 
commencement de la seconde race, étoit parfaitement pareil au 
conseil national des rois saxous de l’Angleterre a la méme époque ; 
il y avoit de méme une trés grande ressemblance dans l’organisation 
intérieure des deux rovaumes. Mais, en France, presque aussitét 
que le systéme féodal fut entiérement formé, et que les barons et 
chevaliers relevant de la couronne, de méme que les ducs et les 


‘ Le mot parlement ne fut pas trés-commun avant Henri III. 
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comtes, devinrent membres réguliers du parlement, le méme _ sys- 
téme se dénatura par l’indépendance qu’acquirent les principaux 
seigneurs. Par suite de la foiblesse des rois, due a plusieurs causes 
différentes, les ducs et les comtes, aprés s’étre rendus héréditaires 
dans leurs places, devinrent de vrais souverains indépendans ; et, 
au lieu de se rendre au parlement national dont ils étoient toujours 
censés membres, ils formérent sur le modéle de celui-la des _parle- 
mens particuliers dans leurs Etats respectifs. Quand Hugues- 
Capet, duc de France, et le plus puissant de ces grands feudataires, 
devint roi de France, le parlement national, comme le royaume de 
France, n’étoit presque plus qu’un nom. Hugues gagna trés-peu 
de territoire au changement de son titre; mais ayant l’adresse de 
confondre tantét le parlement de son duché avec celui du royaume 
de France, tantét de les séparer selon ses -intéréts, il trouva ainsi 
le moyen d’augmenter son autorité sur les barons de son duché, et 
en méme temps d’en acquérir insensiblement sur les grands vas- 
saux de la couronne. Le royaume de France, au commence- 
ment de la troisiéme race, n’étoit dans le fait guére différent du 
duché de France; mais les rois, en suivant la politique d’ Hugues- 
Capet, a l'aide de leur autorité royale, devinrent beaucoup 
plus puissans dans leurs domaines, qu’ils ne l’auroient été s’ils 
étoient restés ducs souverains ; et quand peu a -peu, et par di- 
vers moyens, ils se rendirent maitres des grands fiefs, ils n’eurent 
pas de peine a gouverner ceux-ci avec 4 peu prés le méme pou- 
voir qu’ils avoient déja acquis dans leurs propres domaines. On 
peut donc dire, sans paradoxe, que l’établissement des grands fiefs 
en France, a rendu les rois de France plus absolus qu’ils ne |’au- 
roient été sans cette circonstance, tandis que la dépendance plus 
ou moins grande a la couronne, dans laquelle les grands barons an- 
glais ont toujours été maintenus, a été la cause principale qui a 
tant limité le pouvoir royal en Angleterre. Ces barons, quoi- 
qu’aucun d’eux ne flit assez fort pour résister individuellement au 
pouvoir royal, se liguérent souvent ensemble, et le restreignirent 
quelquefois dans des limites fort étroites. Comme les rois, pour 
se défendre, tachoient de séduire les vassaux des barons, ceux-ci, 
en ne songeant peut-étre qu’a leurs propres intéréts, étoient obligés 
d’avoir l’air de s’occuper des intéréts des classes inférieures; et, 
dans les différentes chartes qu’ils arrachérent aux rois, il y a plu- 
sieurs articles favorables au peuple. Les luttes donc entre les rois 
et les barons, dans lesquelles les forces des deux partis étoient sou- 
vent balancées, tournérent a la longue a l’avantage de toute la so- 
ciété ; les rois ne devinrent pas absolus, ni les barons, indépendans ; 
mais la Constitution devint une monarchie tempérée par une aristo- 
cratie protectrice du peuple. En France, les grands barons, s’étant 
rendus indépendans, laissérent les barons du second ordre qui se 
trouvoient dans les domaines des rois, plus exposés au pouvoir de 
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ceux-ci; et quand ensuite les grands fiefs furent réunis succes- 
sivement a la couronne, l’aristocratie se trouva trop foible pour 
limiter efficacement l’autorité royale. En Angleterre, la puissance 
des rois, a raison de leurs possessions et de leurs conquétes en 
France, fut si grande, qu’elle balanga celle de toute |’aristocratie 
réunie; et, de Véquilibre de forces entre le pouvoir royal et le 
pouvoir aristocratique, il est résulté une liberté raisonnable pour 
toutes les classes. C’est ce méme équilibre entre ces deux pou- 
voirs, qui, empéchant aucun d’eux de faire des innovations impor- 
tantes dans la Constitution, a habitué les Anglais a tant respecter 
leurs anciens usages. 

Pendant plus de deux cents ans aprés Guillaume-le-Conquérant, 
le parlement anglais étoit presque le méme dans sa composition et 
dans ses fonctions principales que le parlement de Paris, depuis 
Hugues-Capet jusqu’a Saint Louis, avec cette différence pourtant, 
que le parlement frangais, quoique quelquefois censé étre national, 
n’étoit réellement que le parlement du duché de France et de 
quelques autres pays des environs, tandis que le parlement anglais 
étoit une assemblée des principaux personnages du royaume, et 
son autorité étoit reconnue partout. 

Les membres des deux parlemens, anglais et frangais, étoient les 
barons, les chevaliers et les prélats, et un certain nombre de gens 
de justice, tous convoqués pour un temps limité, par des lettres du 
roi. Les deux parlemens ne formoient chacun qu’une seule cham- 
bre, et étoient aussi bien une cour de justice supréme qu’une as- 
semblée politique. Mais, tandis que les membres du_ parlement 
d’ Angleterre acquéroient tous les jours plus d’importance politique, 
et que leur voix consultative se changeoit insensiblement en voix 
délibérative, au point qu’ils finirent par établir également, qu’ils 
pouvoient refuser toutes les demandes des rois, comme ceux-ci pou- 
voient refuser les leurs, les membres du parlement de Paris per- 
doient graduellement de leur considération par l’accroissement pro- 
gressif du pouvoir royal : au lieu d’obtenir une voix délibérative dans 
les grandes affaires nationales, ils furent chaque jour moins consultés 
sur des questions politiques, et ils finirent par étre regardés_princi- 
palement comme des juges de la cour baronniale du duché de France. 

Il n’entre pas dans le plan de cet ouvrage de tracer les change- 
mens progressifs arrivés dans le parlement de Paris ; mais il est 
évident que la plupart des auteurs francais n’ont pas remarqué 
assez clairement que la seule différence essentielle entre le parle- 
ment des premiers rois de la troisiéme race et celui des premiers 
rois de la seconde race, tenoit a la difference réelle des royaumes a 
ces deux époques. La monarchie frangaise, sous les premiers rois 
capétiens, n’avoit d’autre étendue que celle du duché de France ; 
et quoique quelquefois les rois eussent l’adresse de faire venir au 
parlement des seigneurs et prélats des autres parties du royaume, 
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pour le rendre plus national et faire respecter davantage ses déci- 
sions, cet usage n’étoit pas constant. 

Philippe-Auguste établit l’institution de la pairie, et rendit les 
pairs membres du parlement de Paris, pour en augmenter l’impor- 
tance par un simulacre de l’ancien baronnage national, sans dimi- 
nuer eu rien, par ce moyen, l’influence royale. Si, en réunissant 
la Normandie a la couronne, il avoit donné aux principaux barons 
et ecclésiastiques normands le droit d’étre membres du parlement 
de Paris, et que ses successeurs eussent fait de méme dans les 
différentes provinces dont ils se rendirent successivement les mai- 
tres, le parlement de Paris seroit devenu un vrai parlement na- 
tional, comme celui de |’Angleterre, et les députés des villes 
principales auroient fini naturellement par y étre admis. Mais 
Philippe, comme ses successeurs, trouva qu’ll valoit mieux 
pour lui de laisser exister séparément les parlemens ou Etats * 
des provinces qu’il réunit, que de les agréger au parlement de 
France. Saint Louis appela une fois dans le parlement un bon 
nombre de grands seigneurs et prélats de tout le royaume, et des 
députés de plusieurs villes; de maniére que ce parlement fut ex- 
actement le méme que le parlement d’Angleterre de la méme 
époque ; mais cet exemple ne fut suivi ni par lui-méme, ni par son 
successeur, Philippe-le-Hardi, qui, au contraire, dégofta, autant 
qu'il put, les grands seigneurs de se rendre au parlement. 

Ce fut Philippe-le-Bel qui donna le plus grand coup a Pautorité 
du parlement par son invention des Etats-Généraux, lesquels, quoi 
qu’en disent les auteurs a systémes, n’ont jamais existé avant son 
régne. En ne laissant venir aux Etats les prélats et les grands 
selgneurs que par députation, et en les confondant ainsi avec le 
reste de la noblesse et du clergé, il leur éta toute leur importance ; 
bornant aussi les fonctions des Etats 4 émettre des doléances, il les 
réduisit presque a rien. Philippe, en rabaissant le parlement par 
ce nouveau moyen, ne voulut pourtant pas s’éter tout-a-fait ’appui 
de son autorité comme cour politique. C’est une grande erreur 
d’imaginer qu’il en exclut tout d’un coup les barons et les che- 
valiers ; ceux-ci cessérent peu a peu d’eux-mémes de s’y ren- 
dre; mais les pairs de France, qui €toient censés représenter 
Vancien baronnage, en faisoient toujours partie. Le parlement de 
Paris, sous Louis XVI, quoique sa forme et sa composition eussent 
éprouvé bien des changemens, descendoit en droite ligne des an- 


' Parlement, Etats, Echiquiers, étoient des mots différens pour désigner le 
méme corps, selon les différentes provinces. Les Etats de Bretagne s’ap- 
pelérent Parlement jusque vers la fin de l’indépendance de ce duche, époque 
ou on établit une cour souveraine de justice sous le nom de Parlement. Ces 
Etats, dans leur composition, ressembloient beaucoup aux anciens parle- 
mens de France et de l’Angleterre. 
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ciens parlemens; et son droit de remontrances, qu’on a traité de 
droit usurpé, n’étoit qu’un reste de ses anciens priviléges. 


Suite de histoire du Parlement de [ Angleterre. 


Mais revenons au parlement anglais. Sous les premiers rois de 
race normande, il étoit composé des prélats, des grands barons 
et des chevaliers relevant de la couronne. II n'est pas clair que 
tous les barons, et surtout que tous les chevaliers eussent originaire- 
ment le droit de se rendre au parlement sans étre couvoqués par le 
roi: l’opinion négative est la plus probable ; mais il est certain qu’a 
Vorigine du parlement, les rois ne convoquoient jamais que des 
nobles ayant des baronnies, ou des fiefs de chevaliers. Au reste, 
la plupart des chevaliers, et méme des barons, ne se soucioient 
guére d’exercer un droit qu’ils regardoient comme onéreux; et les 
rois étoient obligés d’envoyer, a chaque session nouvelle, des lettres 
de convocation a ceux dont ils désiroient plus particuliérement la 
présence. De la s’établit usage que personne ne pouvoit se 
rendre au parlement sans lettre de convocation; mais en méme 
temps il s’établit insensiblement cet autre usage, que tout baron ou 
chevalier qui avoit été convoqué un certain nombre de fois de 
suite, avoit acquis le droit de l’étre toujours, et de le transmettre 
a son héritier. Comme tous les barons u’acquirent pas ce droit, 
on appela les uns barons parlementaires, pour les distinguer des 
autres qu’ou nommoit simplement barons éerriloriaur. Parmi les 
barons parlementaires, on distinguoit aussi ceux qui étoient convo- 
qués a raison-de leurs baronnies, de ceux qui n’avoient d’autres 
titres que d’étre nobles, et d’étre mandés par le roi: on appeloit 
les uns barons parlementaires par tenure, et les autres barons par- 
lementaires par writ ou écrit. Ensuite, au déclin du systéme 
féodal, a la fin du quatorziéme siécle, les rois se permirent de créer 
des pairs par lettres patentes, et par ce moyen ils accordoient la 
noblesse et la pairieen méme temps. Ces trois sortes de pairs 
laics existent encore aujourd’hui ; mais il n’y a plus qu'une seule 
baronnie en Angleterre (celle d’Arundel), qui donne a son pos- 
sesseur le droit d’étre mandé a la chambre des pairs." Les 


* Cette baronnie parlementaire est possédée depuis plusieurs siécles par la 
maison de Howard, héritiére par les femmes des anciennes maisons de 
Fitzalan et Mowbray. Une demoiselle, Fitzalan, derniére de sa race, l’a 
portée par mariage dans la famille Mowbray, et une demoiselle Mowbray 
Va portée de méme dans la famille de Howard ; de manitre que cette baronnie, 
qui donne le titre de comte, n’a jamais été vendue. Elle censiste dans le 
chateau seul d’Arundel, dont la possession par un acte de Parlement mo- 
derne, fait d’accord entre la couronne et la maison Howard, est attachée irré- 
vocablement au duché de Norfolk, titre principal du chef de cette maison. 
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té de éveques et les abbés mitrés étoient d’abord appelés au parlement 
comme grands dignitaires de |’Eglise, puis comme barons féodaux ; 
ils étoient convoqués individuellement dans le commencement, selon 
le plaisir des rois, puis ils acquirent le droit prescriptif d’étre 
| membres réguliers du parlement, comme pairs ecclésiastiques.* 
ode ; Quant aux comtes ou gouverneurs des provinces, ils étoient tous 
nie | membres du parlement; et quand le titre de comte devint per- 
a sonnel, ainsi que celui de vicomte, marquis ou duc, celui a qui le 
_ droit l’accordoit, devenoit pair héréditaire ; mais ils €toient tous 
mg confondus sous le nom général de barons. 
qu’a 
= Origine des Cuevatiers ou Députés des Comtés. 
i > 
5 Outre les pairs spirituels et temporels, on trouve dans le parle- 
a ment, au commencement du treiziéme siecle, un certain nombre de 
4 députés des barons non parlementaires, et des chevaliers relevant 
du roi. On appeloit alors ces barons et chevaliers les petits barons, 
Tie barones minores, pour les distinguer des barons parlementaires, qu’on 
me appeloit /es grands barons, barones majores. Selonle systéme féodal, 
rn | ces deux sortes de barons étoient parfaitement égaux, puisqu’ils rele- 
Ge §  voient également de la couronne; mais quand le parlement acquit 
rg une certaine importance politique, ceux qui en étoient membres 
“% héréditaires commencérent a se croire supérieurs 4 ceux de nais- 
“ sance égale, qui ne l’étoient pas. Il est probable que pour la 
ns méme raison, ces barons, qui autrefois ne se soucioient nullement 
i d’étre membres du parlement, commencérent 4 ambitionner cet 
24 honneur ; et, étant trop nombreux pour étre tous admis a la fois 
a au parlement, on imagina de les faire venir par députation. A 
- chaque nouveau parlement, les rois écrivoient au sheriff ou gou- 
” verneur civil de chaque comté ou province, d’assembler les petits 
la barons du comté pour leur faire élire tant de députés qui les repré- 
7 sentassent au parlement. Le nombre de ces représentans varioit 
/ , selon les ordonnances des rois; mais enfin il fut fixé 4 deux pour 
“ chaque comté. On ne sait pas au juste l’époque od cette repré- 
“a sentation eut lieu pour la premiere fois ; il est probable que l’usage 
° s’en introduisit peu a peu, mais on le trouve réguliérement établi 
7 avant le milieu du treiziéme sitcle. Les députés des chevaliers 
* siégeoient dans la méme salle que les pairs ; et, quoique leurs in- 
a férieurs par leur qualité de représentans, ils étoient leurs égaux 
y sous le rapport de la naissance. Ils ressembloient beaucoup aux 
. * Les pairs ecclésiastiques ou spirituels, comme les Anglais les appellent, 
i votoient anciennement séparés des pairs laics ou apart, et formoient un 
? ordre 4 part; mais peu a peu les votes de ces deux sortes de pairs se con- 
— et depuis plusieurs sitcles ils ne forment réellement qu'un seul 
orare. 
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pairs d’ Ecosse et d’Irlande, qui siégent aujourd’hui dans la chambre 
haute. 

Dans les premiers temps, les tenanciers de la couronne ¢toient 
les seuls propriétaires qui eussent le droit de concourir aux élec- 
tions des chevaliers ou des députés des comtés ; et, étant tous des 
gens plus ou moins considérables, leurs représentans étvient de véri- 
tables députés de la noblesse : mais Jes partages par succession et 
les ventes des terres relevant des rois, rendirent peu a peu la classe 
des tenanciers royaux plus nombreuse, et par conséquent moins 
honorée ; de plus on étendit le droit d’élire a tous ceux qui avoient 
une propriété quelconque en franche tenure. Pour étre député, 
il a toujours fallu avoir un fief de chevalier, et étre d’une famille 
distinguée ; mais la considération des députés des comtés a di 
diminuer 4 mesure que le nombre des électeurs augmentoit ; et 
enfin ils finirent par étre regardés comme les inféricurs en tout 
aux pairs héréditaires.* 


* La pairie d’Ecosse est représentée par seize pairs, celle d’Irlande par 
vingt-huit pairs. Les pairs irlandais qui ne siégent pas a la chambre haute 
peuvent représenter les comtés ou villes de ’Angleterre. Les pairs écossais 
ne peuvent pas étre membres de la chambre basse. 
* Quoique les chevaliers ou députés des comtés ne soient plus les égaux 
légauz des pairs, ils sont toujours nommés parmi les gens les plus considé- 
rables de leur province, tant par leur naissance que par leur fortune. Et 
bien que des fils ainés des pairs ne regardent pas au-dessous d’eux d’étre dé- 
putés d’une ville, il ya dans chaque comté plusieurs gentilshommes non 
titrés qui ne voudroient aller au parlement autrement que comme députés 
d’un comté. Dans les premiers temps, comme je viensde le dire, ils n’étoient 
élus que par les propriétaires des fiefs: mais peu 4 peu on étendit le droit 
d’étre électeurs 4 tous ceux qui avoient un bien-fonds quelconque. Enfin, 
sous Henri VI, on restreignit ce droit 4 ceux qui avoient un bien-fonds en 
franche-tenure( freehold), (tenu ni a bail nia la volonté du seigneur supérieur,) 
rapportant 40 schelings de rente, somme qui alors équivaloit a prés de 40 
liv. sterling d’aujourd’hui. On craignoit alors qu’en accordant aux trés- 
petits propriétaires la faculté de concourir aux élections, on n’y introduisit 
un esprit trop démocratique. Cependant l’expérience a fait voir que cette 
crainte étoit mal fondée. Par les changemens arrivés dans la valeur des 
monnaies, quarante schelings d’aujourd’hui ne représentent que la vingtiéme 

artie de la méme somme sous Henri VI; et comme le revenu exigé pour 

tre électeur n’a été changé par aucune loi postérieure, un nombre considé- 
rable de paysans possédant trés-peu de furtune sont devenus électeurs. Ce- 
pendant les élections sont plus aristocratiques que sous Henri VI. D’abord, 
plus les électeurs sont nombreux, plus ladépense des candidats est considé- 
rable ; car, indépendamment des moyens secrets de corruption qu’ils peuvent 
employer, ils paient les frais de voyage de tous les petits electeurs qui, 
pour voter pour eux, sont obligés de se rendre au chef-lieu du comté. Puis, 
par l’effet de l’aristocratie territoriale dont je parlerai tout-a-l’heure, tous ces 
petits électeurs sont dans la dépendance des grands propriétaires, et, au lieu 
de leur nuire, leur servent d’auxiliaires pour repousser les hommes de for- 
tune médiocre, ou nouvellement enrichis, ou étrangers au comté, qui se- 
roient tentés de se proposer comme candidats ; exemple de plus de |’impré- 
voyance des hommes sur les résultats des lois nouvelles—Un autre avan- 
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Origine et utitiv£ du Vero. 


Le parlement ainsi composé, et ne formant qu’une seule cham- 
bre, a duré plus de deux cents ans aprés Guillaume-le-Con- 
quérant. Toutes les lois importantes y étoient délibérées ; mais 
les ordonnances des rois avoient souvent aussi force de loi, 
surtout quand elles n’étoient pas trés-contraires aux intéréts des 
barons. Les limites entre les pouvoirs exécutif et législatif étoient 
trés-confuses, et il a fallu plusieurs siécles pour les tracer avec pré- 
cision. Le droit dont le parlement étoit le plus jaloux, parce qu'il 
en intéressoit a la fois tous les membres, étoit celui d’accorder les 
subsides. Ce n’est pas que les rois ne levassent quelquefois des 
impéts particuliers par ordonnances; mais le parlement obtint 

u aucun subside général ne seroit levé qu’avec son consentement.— 
Par la nature des guerres d’outre-mer que les rois d’Angleterre 
avoient a soutenir pour leurs possessions en France, les services 
féodaux de leurs vassaux anglais ne pouvoient pas leur étre d’un 
grand secours, et ces services furent changés de bonne heure en 
des sommes fixes d’argent. Comme ces guerres étoient presque 
continuelles, outre ces sommes fixes, il falloit demander souvent 
de nouveaux subsides: le parlement en profitoit pour demander 
a son tour différentes concessions, que les rois accordoient ou re- 
fusoient selon leur degré de pouvoir dans le moment, et le besoin 
plus ou moins grand qu’ils avoient d’argent, Ces demandes du 
parlement étoient faites en forme de pétition, et, sanctionnées par 
l’autorité royale, étoient appelées bills ou actes du parlement, 
tout comme les lois proposées par le roi, et approuvées par le 
parlement. Ce droit qu’eurent les rois de rejeter les pétitions 
du parlement, et qui résultoit naturellement de la position des 
choses, est l’origine du droit de veto, que les écrivains théoristes 
regardent comme une invention admirable pour protéger le tréne 
contre les attaques réunies de la démocratie et de l’aristocratie 
dans le parlement moderne. Au fond, ce droit de veto n’a 
jamais été qu’un vain mot. Anciennement, quand les barons 


tage de ’étendue donnée au droit d’élire, c’est le systeme de patronage qu'il 
a rendu plus complet, Les plus grands seigneurs ont un intérét politique 
pour traiter avec bienveillance leurs vassaux ou tenanciers; et il s’est établi 
ainsi une douce réciprocité de services entre les différentes classes des pro- 
priétaires. ; ; : 

En raisonnant d’aprés l’expérience des Anglais, il est permis de croire que 
le meilleur systéme d’élection seroit celui ot tous les éligibles seroient de la 
classe aristocratique, en étendant le droit d’élire jusques aux classes de la 
trés-petite propricté.—Comme c’est la propriété qui donne le droit d’étre 
électeur, on vote pour l’élection des deputés dans tous les comtés et villes 
od on a une propriété qui donne le droit de voter ; et une maison en franche- 
tenure qui donne le droit de voter dans une ville, donne également le droit 
de voter pour le comte ou cette ville est située. 
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étoient d’accord pour obtenir quelque concession du roi, et que 
celui-ci se croyoit assez fort pour la refuser, on couroit aux armes 
de part et d’autre, et c’étoit l’épée qui décidoit laquestion. Dans 
les temps modernes, depuis que la Constitution anglaise a pris une 
marche réguliére, et qu’aucun projet de loi, affectant les droits de 
la couronne, ne peut avoir l’approbation des deux chambres, si le 
ministére s’oppose a ce projet, le droit de vefo est tombé en désué- 
tude, et se trouve relégué parmi ces droits que les Anglais appellent 
dormans. C'est aujourd'hui un usage parlementaire consacré, 
que le roi doit donner sa sanction a tout bill qui a passé dans les 
deux chambres, et, comme on verra plus bas, le roi ne _perd rien 


a cet usage, qui paroit si contraire aux prérogatives de la cou- 
ronne. 


Origine de la Chambre des Communes. 


Quelque temps aprés l’introduction réguliére des députés ou 
chevaliers des comtés dans le parlement, il s’y opéra un change- 
ment considérable, qui eut des effets trés-importans. Ce change- 
ment consista dans la formation de la chambre des communes ; 
formation due au hasard, et dont les politiques d’alors ne prévirent 
surement pas les résultats. En outre des subsides fournis par 
le parlement, depuis que les villes étoient devenues des corpora- 
tions politiques, jouissant de différens priviléges, les rois étoient 
dans l’usage de leur demander de temps en temps, et sans I’avis 
du parlement, différentes sommes d’argent, selon le plus ou moins 
d’importance et de richesses de ces villes, Ces sommes d'argent 
étoient réglées de gré a gré entre des commissaires royaux et les 
principaux habitans de chaque ville. Enfin, sous Henri ILI, vers 
le milieu du 13° siécle, le fameux comte de Leicester fit convo- 
quer au parlement les députés des villes principales, espérant par 
ce moyen les mieux engager a lui fournir l’argent dont il avoit 
besoin pour soutenir ses entreprises criminelles." Cet exemple 
pourtant ne fut pas suivi dans les parlemens suivans. Ce ne fut 
qu’a la fin du treiziéme siécle qu’ Edouard-I*", pressé par le besoin 
dargent, et fatigué des négociations partielles avec les bourgeois 
de différentes villes, imagina de convoquer réguliérement deux 
députés de chaque ville en méme temps, et dans le méme en- 
droit que le parlement. Ces députés ne faisoient pas partie 
du parlement, et n’avoient aucune voix dans les délibérations na- 
tionales. Leurs fonctions se bornoient a fixer la somme d’argent 
qu'ils pouvoient fournir entre eux pour le taillage de leurs villes 


* Ce fut presque vers le méme temps que Saint Louis assembla dans le 
Parlement, pour la premiere fois, des députés des principales villes du 
royaume de France. 
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respectives." Ces députés étoient en méme temps autorisés a 
exposer les besoins de leurs villes; et, pour les engager a payer le 
plus possible, on écoutoit leurs doléances avec attention, et on 
accordoit toutes celles de leurs demandes qui paroissoient rai- 
sonnables. Dans les commencemens, ils délibéroient, séparés des 
barons et des chevaliers, et suivoient les instructicns de leurs 
commettans pour les besoins qu’ils avoient a exposer, et le maxi- 
mum de l’impot qu’ils devoient accorder.* 

Il ya beaucoup d’obscurité sur les commencemens des régle- 
mens parlementaires, parce que la plupart de ces réglemens sont 
fondés sur des usages, et tout usage se forme peu a peu. On ne 
sait pas au juste quand les députés des comtés s’assemblérent, pour 
la premiere fois, dans la méme salle avec les députés des villes. 
Quoique ces deux espéces de députés différassent beaucoup entre 
eux sous les rapports de leur existence politique, ils se ressem- 
bloient cependant par leurs qualités communes de mandataires de 
leurs concitoyens ; et il est probable que les chevaliers des comtés, 
aussi bien que les bourgeois des villes, étoient souvent obligés # 
de suivre les instructions de leurs commettans. On trouva donc 


' L’impot sur les villes s’appeloit par le mot frangais ¢taillage, tandis que 
l'argent accordé par le parlement sur les terres des barons et chevaliers por- 
toit le nom de subside. La méme distinction s’ubservoit en France, entre 
les dons accordés par les nobles et Jes impots sur les roturiers. 

2 Ils ressembloient parfaitement aux députés des villes en France, qui ne 
pouvoient pas accorder plus d’argent que leurs commettans n’avoient fixé. 
Aux états-généraux, tenus en 1382, les députés de Sens ayant outrepassé 
leurs pouvoirs, furent désavoués par leurs commettaus qui ne payeérent point 
le subside accordé. I] est remarquable que ce fut justement a l’époque (a 
deux ou trois ans prés) qu’Edouard I* introduisit la convocation réguliére 
des députés des villes au parlement d’Angleterre, que Philippe-le-Bel 
imagina de convoquer les députés du tiers-€tat aux états-généraux de France. 
Liinnovation aux anciens usages, introduite par Edouard, étoit la suite na- 
turelle des circonstances nouvelles od se trouvoit la société, et ne renversa 
aucune institution ancienne; au lieu que celle de Philippe, en détruisant 
Vimportance de l’ancien parlement, et en formant un corps nouveau sur de 
nouveaux principes, changea entiérement l’esprit du gouvernement. En 
n’admettant que par représentation les nobles et le clergé aux états-généraux, 
Philippe fit perdre aux barons et évéques presque toute leur importance 
politique, et par la méme raison réduisit la considération réelle de ces deux 
ordres, Les états-généraux aussi, n’étant convoqués que dans des circon- 
stances extraordinaires, ne pouvoient pas avoir l’importance des anciens par- 
lemens, qui s’assembloient réguligrement deux ou trois fois par an. C’est 
depuis le temps de Philippe-le-Bel que les constitutions de la France et de 
YAngleterre ont cessé de se ressembler; et les écrivains qui comparent le 
parlement anglais aux états-généraux de France, montrent une ignorance 
compléte de ces deux institutions, aussi différentes par leur composition que 
par leurs pouvoirs. 

3 Dans un parlement tenu en 1839 par le duc de Cornouaille, r¢gent du 
royaume pendant l’absence du roi Edouard III., les communes declarérent que, 
malvré leur bonne volonté, elles n’ostrent pas accerder les subsides qu’on 
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qu'il étoit plus commode, pour I’expédition des affaires, de les 
assembler dans la méme salle, et d’envoyer ensuite le résultat de 
leurs délibérations aux pairs, que de laisser les chevaliers déli- 
bérer a part dans la salle de ces derniers. Il est probable aussi 
que les grands barons, qui commengoient a regarder les chevaliers 
comme leurs inférieurs, étoient bien aises d’avoir un prétexte hon- 
néte pour les éloigner de leur salle. Des raisons plus accidentelles, 
comme le plus ou le moins de grandeur de la salle od s’assem- 
bloient les pairs, peuvent avoir occasionné la séparation des mem- 
bres du parlement. Quoi qu'il en soit, il est certain que les 
députés des comtés et ceux des villes étoient réunis dans la méme 
salle au commencement du quatorziéme siécle. Cependant, malgré 
cette réunion, il exista long-temps une trés-grande différence entre 
eux: les chevaliers des comtés faisoient partie intégrante du_par- 
lement, et délibéroient sur toutes les affaires quelconques de la 
méme maniére que les grands barons ou pairs; tandis que les 
députés des villes n’avoient d’autres pouvoirs que celui de régler 
Vimpét que leurs commettans devoient payer; et une fois cette 
affaire terminée, ils pouvoient s’en aller sans attendre la fin de la 
session. II est pourtant naturel de supposer qu’a mesure que les 
villes devenoient plus riches, leurs députés acquéroient plus d’im- 
portance; et qu’au lieu de retourner chez eux quand ils avoient 
réglé Vimpot, ils restoient pour écouter les délibérations des cheva- 
liers sur les lois générales, dont aucune n’étoit sans intérét pour 
eux, Peu a peu on les consulta sur ces lois. De la consultation 
a la délibération, il n’y a qu’une nuance; aussi, vers la fin du qua- 
torziéme siécle, les députés des villes avoient acquis tous les droits 
politiques de ceux des comtés, et ils étoient tous confondus sous le 
nom général de députés des communes.' 


Origine du droit qu’ont les communes de proposer les lois de 
finances. 


Comme les députés des villes, dans les commencemens, étoient 
obligés de s’en tenir aux ordres de leurs commettans sur le montant 


leur demandoit, sans avoir auparavant consulté leurs commettans, Elles 
priérent donc qu’on convoquat un nouveau parlement, et qu’on y fit nommer 
deux des plus riches rei. sa de chaque comté. 

1 Le nom de chambre des communes vient du mot latin communitas, collége 
ou réunion, qui est le sens ancien du mot francais commune, laquelle ne si- 
gnifioit une ville que sous le rapport moral, comme formant un étre intelli- 
gent et légal. On disvit autrefois en Angleterre la commune du comté, com- 
munitas comitatts ; et ce mot communitas (commune) se disoit, avant |’exis- 
tence de la chambre basse, de l’assemblée des barons etdes chevaliers. Com- 
mons n’a jamais signifié une ville en anglais, et il ne faut pas croire que le 
nom de chambre des communes doive son origine aux députes des villes. 
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de l'impét qu’ils pouvoient accorder; si on leur demandoit plus 
d’argent qu’ils n’étoient autorisés a payer, il falloit qu’ils retour- 
nassent chez eux pour consulter de nouveau leurs commettans. 
Pour éviter les délais que causoient ces nouvelles instructions, 
les rois commengoient par s’arranger avec les députés des villes 
pour la somme que celles-ci_pouvoient accorder ; puis ils s’adres- 
soient aux barons et aux chevaliers pour le restant, parce que 
ceux-ci, n’ayant pas de cahiers d’instruction a suivre, pouvoient 
s'imposer comme ils jugecient a propos. Lorsque les députés des 
villes furent réunis aux chevaliers, et qu’ils acquirent tous les droits 
de ceux-ci, on continua de les consulter sur les lois de finances 
avant les pairs. De cette maniére, la chambre des communes, en 
suivant son ancien usage dont la raison n’existe plus depuis long- 
temps,’ s’est arrogé le droit prescriptif de donner son consente- 
ment a toute loi de finance avant qu’elle soit communiquée aux 
pairs; et, dans les derniers temps, elle a prétendu, comme une 
conséquence de ce droit, ‘que les pairs ne pouvoient faire aucun 
amendement a une pareille loi, et devoient simplement l’accepter 
ou la refuser. 

Les écrivains théoristes n’ont pas manqué de regarder cet usage 
né des circonstances (et contraire a l’esprit général de la Consti- 
tution), comme une invention admirable, etil a été adopté, dans 
toutes les imitations de la Constitution anglaise, comme une base 
fondamentale de la liberté publique. 


Changement dans le rang des députés des villes. 


Ce changement graduel dans l’importance des députés des villes, 
tenoit d’abord a l’accroissement progressif des richesses des villes, 
et puis au changement dans le rang personnel de leurs députés. 
Dans l’origine, les villes n’étoient habitées que par de petits bour- 
geois qui vivoient de leur industrie. Des députés de cette espéce, 
envoyés au parlement pour régler le montant de leurs impéts, et 
défrayés des dépenses de leur mission par leurs concitoyens, ne 
pouvoient pas inspirer beaucoup de considération ; et, d’aprés les 
idées de ces temps, ils devoient méme étre regardés avec un certain 
dédain par les chevaliers des comtés. Mais aussitét que les dépu- 
tations des villes commencérent a acquérir de importance, et que 
la place de membre de la chambre des communes devint un objet 


1 On ne sait pas au juste quand les députés des villes cessérent d’avoir des 
cahiers de leurs commettans; mais il y a plusieurs siécles qu’ils ne suivent que 
leurs propres lumiéres. Il est probable que, daus les commencemens, les 
chevaliers recevvient aussi des instructions de leurs commettans, quoiqu’on 
ne sache rien de bien certain [d-dessus. 
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d’ambition, les gentilshommes qui ne pouvoient pas se faire nom- 
mer chevaliers ou députés des comtés, s’offrirent aux villes auprés 
desquelles ils demeuroient, pour étre leurs représentans gratis, 
Leurs offres furent acceptées avec joie par des gens qui, non-seule- 
lement s’épargnoient ainsi leur argent, mais qui acquéroient en 
méme temps de puissans protecteurs.' De cette maniére, la 
plupart des villes furent représentées peu a peu par des gentils- 
hommes propriétaires, les égaux en naissance et souvent en for- 
tune des députés des comtés ; et le peu de vrais bourgeois qui res- 
térent dans la chambre des communes, ayant assez de fortune pour 
supporter eux-mémes les frais de leur mission, et se trouvant les 
collégues des gentilshommes, prirent plus ou moins l’esprit et les 
manitres de ces derniers.* ‘Tous les membres de la chambre furent 
confondus sous le nom de communiers, mot dont la fausse étymo- 
logie a trompé tant d’écrivains ;- mais la chambre devint réellement 
une assemblée aristocratique, tant par sa composition que par son 
esprit; et les principes démocratiques de quelques-uns de ses 
membres, principes qu’on trouve aussi dans la bouche de quelques 
pairs, tiennent plutét a leur caractére individuel qu’a leur rang 
daus la société. 


Aristocratie de la Chambre des Communes. 


Quand une fois les députés des villes eurent acquis tous les 
droits politiques de ceux des comtés, et se trouvérent pour la plu- 
part les égaux de ceux-ci en naissance, il n’y eut plus aucune dis- 


1 Dans les commencemens, la plupart des villes tenoient si peu au droit 
d’envoyer des députés au parlement, que plusieurs, pour se dispenser 
de cette charge, offrirent d’employer leur argent plus utilement dans l’entre- 
tien d’un port ou d’un fehemin vicinal. Leurs offres furent acceptées, et 
elles ont perdu ainsi le droit d’étre représentées. 

2 Les nuances qui distinguent les maniéres des différentes classes de la 
sociéié, sont beavcoup moins marquées en Angleterre que dans les autres 
monarchies de l'Europe. On y est grossier ou poli, selon le caractére in- 
dividuel, ou la société dans ao on a vécu; mais cet air bourgeois, qui, 
dans certains pays, ne se perd ni d la cour, ni dans les camps, n’est guére 
connu en Angleterre, surtout parmi les hommes. Le mot bourgeois a dis- 
paru méme de la langue morale, et celui de gentleman, qui étoit autrefois 
synonyme de gentilhomme, est devenu d’une acception trés-vague, tantdt 
désignant un homme de naissance, tant6t un homme qui vit noblement, 
tant6t un homme qui a des maniéres nobles. Tout le monde se croit donc 
plus ou moins le droit de mériter cette appellation, et ce mot, d’origine noble, 
dont les acceptions modernes sont probablement dues au mélange des rangs 
occasionné par Ja composition de la chambre des communes, a eu plus d’in- 
fluence qu’on ne croit sur le caractére et les maniéres des Anglais. La 
vanité innocente de passer pour gentleman, et qui est trés-générale parmi les 
Anglais, donne un certain esprit aristocratique, méme aux classes inférieures 
de la société. 
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tinction légale entre eux. Ils votérent en commun les impéts qui 
furent payés également par tout le monde; et la distinetion de 
priviléges pécuniaires ne séparant plus les nobles des bourgeois, 
la ligne de démarcation entre eux devint tous les jours plus vague. 
Le mot méme de noblesse (nobility) fut appliqué exclusivement 
aux pairs ou nobles titrés, et la noblesse non titrée fut appelée 
gentry ou gentilhommerie. C’est l’extension donnée au mot com- 
munier, et le sens restreint de celui de noble, depuis la formation 
compléte de la chambre des communes, qui ont contribué a pro- 
duire l’erreur générale sur la composition de cette chambre, qu’on 
veut bien appeler une démocratie. La gentry ou gentilhommerie 
anglaise, qui la compose pour la plupart, contribue, comme le 
dernier citoyen, a toutes les charges de Etat; mais elle a toute 
la fierté de ses ancétres, et est animée de tous ces sentimens aris- 
tocratiques, qui sont le soutien des monarchies héréditaires. Sans 
avoir aucun privilége choquant, elle forme un corps aristocratique, 
allié d’esprit et de sang a la haute aristocratie, et protecteur plus 
immédiat des classes inférieures de la nation. Les membres de ce 
corps sont parvenus 4 composer la seconde chambre du parlement, 
qui, bien loin d’étre en opposition directe avec la premiére chambre, 
comme le veulent les auteurs théoristes, est animée, a quelques 
légéres nuances prés, du méme esprit, et a les mémes intéréts a 
défendre.’ 

En disant que la chambre des communes a un esprit aristocra- 
tique, je n’entends surement pas un esprit hautain et oppresseur, 
selon le sens que certains auteurs prétent 4 ce mot, mais selon sa 
véritable acception, un esprit conservateur de tous les usages et 
institutions dont Vexpérience a démontré lutilité, une aversion 
pour toutes les théories politiques fondées sur des principes ab- 
straits, et pour tout changement qui n’est pas d’une nécessité ab- 
solue ; un respect pour tous les noms qui réveillent d’honorables 
souvenirs, comme pour toutes les traditions liées a la religion et 


1 Que!ques auteurs anglais observent avec surprise qu’on ne trouve parmi 
les représentans du tier *état aux états-généraux de France, aucune classe de 
députés analogues aux chevaliers des comtés dans la chambre des com- 
munes, Cette observation fait voir ignorance de ces auteurs sur la nature 
différente de ces deux institutions. En Frauce, la grande et la petite noblesse 
étoient confondues aux états-généraux, et un petit noble qui avoit acheté sa 
noblesse pouvoit représenter aux étauts-générauz les plus grands seigneurs de 
son bailliage, tandis qu’il ne pouvoit défendre ses propres intéréts dans les 
itats particuliers de sa province, 1] falloit done chercher dans la députation 
de la noblesse, aux états-généraux, les chevaliers des comtés anglais, et non 
pas dans le ¢iers-état.—On peut dire, en passant, que si les seuls nobles pos- 
sédant des terres titrées eussent pu étre députés de la noblesse aux états, les 
autres nobles se seroient offerts nécessairement pour représenter le tiers-état ; 
par ce moyen, l’opposition tranchante entre la noblesse et le tiers-€tat 
auroit été adoucie, et les états-généraux auroient pu devenir une institution 
utile. 
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a la morale; un désir de transmettre sans tache a ses enfans 
Phéritage des vertus publiques et particuliéres qu’on a pu recevoir de 
ses péres, ou bien quand on n’a pas eu l’avantage d’avoir des aieuz, 
une noble envie de fonder une nouvelle race, et de lui laisser, avec sa 
fortune, I’héritage de la considération qu’on a pu acquérir; enfin, 
jappelle aristocratique, cet esprit qui fait regarder un Etat comme 
une famille dans laquelle Villustration d’un des membres rejaillit 
plus on moins sur tous les autres, et dont les cadets se consolent 
de la petitesse de leurs portions héréditaires, en réfléchissant que 
leur famille ne se perpétue que par cet inégal partage des biens, 
et qu’en méme temps, ils ont souvent plus de ressources pécu- 
niaires dans la générosité et l’affection fraternelle de leur ainé, 
qwils n’auroient dans une égale division de la succession paternelle. 
Or, il me paroit évident que cet esprit aristocratique qui anime la 
majorité des membres de la chainbre des communes, et au lieu de 
cette opposition tranchante qui plait tant aux écrivains théoristes, 
produit une véritable harmonie entre les deux branches du_parle- 
ment, doit son origine au hasard qui réunit dans la méme salle Jes 
chevaliers des comtés et les députés des villes, et par suite de cette 
réunion, au changement dans le rang de ces derniers députés. Si 
les chevaliers étoient restés dans la méme salle que les pairs, et 
que les députés des villes eussent été assemblés 4 part dans une 
autre salle, il est bien probable que Ja chambre des communes 
n’auroit pas acquis plus de considération politique que la députa- 
tion du tiers-état en France, et que tous ses droits politiques se 
seroient bornés a celui de présenter des doléances. Ou bien, si 
les rois, pour dimiouer le pouvoir trop grand du parlement con- 
centré en une seule chambre, eussent accordé aux députés des 
bourgeois des villes le droit de délibérer sur la formation de toutes 
les lois, esprit démocratique qui les auroit animés efit empéché 
cet accord entre les deux chambres, nécessaire pour produire un 
résultat utile, jusqu’a ce qu’un roi habile, profitant de leurs dis- 
sensions, efit trouvé moyen de se débarrasser de toutes les deux. 
Mais, en méme temps que le mélange de I’aristucratie nobiliaire 
avec la bourgeoisie dans la chambre des communes, donna un 
esprit particulier 4 cette chambre, trés-différent d’un esprit démo- 
cratique, cette aristocratie, en devenant la protects ice immédiate 
des classes inférieures de la société, perdit un peu de son ancien 
caractére, et, d’une aristocratie féodale, devint une aristocratie 
nationale, qui, loin d’étre regardée avec envie par les autres classes, 
est pour celles-ci un sujet de respect et d’attachement. Comme 
cette aristocratie dont De Lolme et les autres auteurs sur la Con- 
stitution anglaise ne parlent pas du tout, est réellement la base de 
cette Constitution, je crois utile @ expliquet sa nature particuliére, 
et en quoi elle différe des aristocraties puremeut nobihaives, 
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Droit de primogéniture, base de U Aristocratie anglaise. 


Quand les nobles de la seconde classe, par leur mélange avec 
les bourgeois dans la chambre des communes, et en contribuant 
également avec ceux-ci a toutes les charges de |’ Etat, eurent cessé 
par le fait de former un ordre a part, ils auroient fini eux-mémes 
par perdre tout esprit aristocratique, et se seroient trouvés peu a 
peu confondus avec les autres citoyens si une ancienne loi coutu- 
miére dont on étoit loin de prévoir Vutilité, n’eit, en conservant 
leur existence seigneuriale, perpétué la considération de leurs 
familles. C’est la loi de primogéniture (la méme que l’ancienne 
loi féodale qui régloit la succession des fiefs) qui a conservé l’aris- 
tocratie anglaise, et I’a rendue la pierre angulaire de la Constitu- 
tion. Par cette loi, ou plutét par cette coutume, l’ainé des enfans 
ala mort du pére, hérite de tous les biens-fonds patrimoniaux, a 
exclusion des cadets, sans qu’il y ait besoin de testament, ni de 
substitution. Les substitutions perpétuelles ont été abolies, il y 
along-temps, en Angleterre, par des fictions légales, qu’imagi- 
nérent les cours de justice; elles ne sont permises actuellement que 
pour trois générations," et, en général, elles ne sont employées 
que pour attacher une terre a un titre quine descend qu’aux males, 
ou pour empécher un fils ainé prodigue de dissiper la fortune 
patrimoniale de la famille. Mais la loi de primogéniture a tous 
les avantages des substitutions sans en avoir aucun des incon- 
véniens ; et sa force morale est telle, qu'il n’y a presque pas d’ex- 
emple d’un pére ayant une terre libre, qui la partage entre ses 
enfans (quoique aucune loi ne s’y oppose), ou qui la vende pour 
les doter également avec le montant du prix, Presque toute la 
considération d’une famille dans sa province est attachée a l’an- 
cienneté de ses possessions territoriales; et un pére qui, par un 
mouvement irréfléchi d’affection, voudroit doter également tous 
ses enfans, les priveroit tous de leur plus bel héritage. Les 
descendans méme du nom le plus illustre n’inspireroient qu’un 
foible respect, si la considération des services de leurs ancétres 
n’étoit pas soutenue par l’existence territoriale du représentant de 
la famille. Quant a une famille ordinaire, une fois privée de ses 
terres patrimoniales, elle perd toute son importance provinciale, 
et tombe peu a peu dans Voubli. Comme en Angleterre la 
noblesse (et, par ce mot, j’entends l’aristocratie titrée et non 
titrée) ne fait pas un corps ayant des priviléges personnels, son 
importance dépend beaucoup plus de ses possessions que dans 


1 Pour parler exactement, une substitution est limitée 221 ans aprés la 
mort de toutes les personnes qui y sont désignées, lesquelles doivent exister 
lors de leur désignation. 
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les autres pays, et cette raison a ajouté une grande force morale 4 
la coutume de primogéniture depuis trois siécles que les substi- 
tutions perpétuelles ont été peu a peu détruites. Pour avoir une 
existence politique dans sa province, il ne suffit pas d’avoir un pére, 
il faut de plus une fortune territoriale; il faut, selon Ja _phiase 
latine, et pater et res, et, quelque nom qu’on veuille leur donner, 
c’est la reunion de ces deux qualités qui constitue réellement la 
noblesse naturelle dans un pays quelconque. La pairie anglaise 
ne fait qu’une petite partie de cette noblesse, dans l’acception 
étendue du mot: elle n’en forme que le premier rang. La gentry 
posséde autant de familles anciennes que la pairie, et conserve 
peut-étre davantage la fierté et l’indépendance de caractére qui 
distinguoient les anciens chevaliers ;* mais a ces nobles seutimens 
de l’antienne chevalerie, ils en réunissent d'autres qui naissent de 
Pimportance de leur réle politique. C’est ce mélange de senti- 
mens, di a son origine antique et 4 ses fonctions modernes, qui 
donne un caractére particulier a l’aristocratie anglaise, et, par son 
exemple, au reste de la nation, de maniére a distinguer les Anglais 
aussi bien des peuples qui ont des gouvernemens démocratiques, 
que des sujets des gouvernemens absolus. C’est cette aristocratie 
qui empéche les Anglais d’avoir cet esprit sordide et intéressé qui 
caractérise les peuples commergans de tous les temps, chez lesquels 
le mot honneur est souvent synonyme de celui de richesse, et 
Pesprit public n’est que Pamour commun du gain. Sans la loi de 
primogéniture, qui est la base de cette aristocratie, la propriété 
territoriale en Angleterre auroit été morcelée, il y a long-temps, 
par des partages, et puis envahie tout entiére par des gens enrichis 
par le commerce, Ces nouveaux propriétaires auroient été a leur 
tour dépossédés par des gens plus nouvellement enrichis ; et de 
méme que les Barbares qui envabirent |’empire romain, furent 
chassés ensuite par d’autres Barbares, il y auroit eu en Angleterre 
une succession constante de nouveaux envahisseurs. On n’y 
pourroit parler ni d’aieux, ni de postérité; car personne n’y con- 
noitroit son aieul, et ne seroit connu de ses petits-enfans. ‘lous 
ces souvenirs honorables de famille, qui non-seulement élévent 
lame de ceux qui peuvent s’en glorifier, mais en méme temps 
ennoblissent pour ainsi dire toute une nation, toutes ces traditions 
morales et religieuses qui maintiennent les moeurs beaucoup mieux 
que ne font des lois, mais qui ne se perpétuent que par la fixité 
des familles, auroient été engloutis sous les flots de la démocratie 
commerciale, Angleterre morale, au lieu d’étre le modéle des 
vertus publiques et particuliéres, la consolatrice de la religion 
persécutée et des rois détrénés, la protectrice des libertés euro- 


* Les chevaliers des comtés sont reconnus pour ¢tre les membres les plus 
indépendans des deux chambres du parlement. 
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le a péennes contre la tyrannie de l’anarchie démocratique et du despo- 
sti- tisme militaire, ressembleroit a ces plages stériles continuellement 
une [| exposées aux ravages de l’Océan, dans lesquelles a peine une triste 
ere, Ff végétation commence ase développer, qu’elles sont aussitét re- 
ase —  couvertes d'une nouvelle inondation.—Je suis loin d’insinuer qu’il 
? — 
ler, [}  n’y a pas de vertu publique dans un état commercial qui n’a pas 
la — d’aristocratie; mais je crois que cette dignité dans le caractére 
ise —} comme dans les maniéres, cette élévation dans les sentimens, ce 
- : . . ’ , ’ 
ion [} dévouement public qui se confond en Angleterre avec |’amour de 
: oe g . : 
try —  soiet de sa postérité, que tous ces grands traits qui distinguent 
ve Ff articuliérement les membres de l’aristocratie anglaise, et, par leur 
P . ise, et, 
qui exemple, plus ou moins, les autres classes de la nation, sont dus a 
ns | cette loi coutumiére qui conserve cette belle aristocratie." 
de 
tt — ‘ ; . 
sui Excellence particuliere de 0 Aristocratie anglaise. 
_ Je ne veux pas dire non plus que les mémes effets résultent de 
- toute espéce d’aristocratie. Celle foundée uniquement sur la nais- 
” sance ou sur un parchemin acquis a prix d’argent, produit quelque- 
~ fois une petite vanité qui offense les autres classes de la société ; 
ie des nobles privilégiés sans fortune, peuvent chercher, dans leurs 
we maniéres, ce qui manque dans leur existence, pour les distinguer de 
et 
de ‘ Dans le temps de la féodalité, le droit de primogéniture n’avoit lieu 
te que pour les fiefs; mais peu & peu il s’étendit aux autres propriétés, et, 
is, excepté dans ae petits districts o¥ il y a des coutumes particuliéres, 
is tous les biens-fonds possédés en franche tenure, soit héréditairement, soit a 
| titre d’achat, 4 moins d’une disposition particuliére, descendent au fils ainé 4 
ir Yexclusion des autres enfans, dont les portions sont prises sur la fortune 
le mobiliaire du pére, ou bien l’ainé est obligé de les leur donner en argent. 
nt De cette maniére, la grande aristocratie est appuyée sur la petite, et 
e Yesprit aristocratique anime plus ou moins toutes les classes. 
“ La division des propriétés, et par conséquent leur mutation fréquente par 
/ l’égal partage des biens entre les enfans, est un mal moral aussi bien qu’un 
- mal physique et politique; mais il est avantageux pour les maurs qu'il y 
IS ait des petites propriétés qui se conservent de la méme maniére que les 
it grandes. Depuis |’introductiun en Angleterre des grandes fermes qui né- 
. cessitent de grands capitaux, cette classe de paysans propri€taires qui €tolent 
pour ainsi dire les fermiers héréditaires des seigneurs, a beaucoup diminué, 
s et les anciens fermiers ont été remplacés par des capitalistes, spéculateurs 
x agricoles qui ne tiennent au sol que par leurs bénéfices, et qui ont apporte 
é dans les campagnes l’esprit spéculatif du commerce. Ce changement dans 
e l’écanomie rurale peut avoir augmenté la masse des produits de la terre, mais 
. a certainement diminué la somme des biens moraux. C’est depuis ce 
temps aussi que les vieilles mceurs anglaises ont été ébranlées, et les 
a crimes se sont multipliés non-seulement dans les villes et les cantons 
- manufacturiers, mais dans les campagnes éluignées. Les ¢conomes poli- 
tiques ne devroient pas oublier dans leurs recherches, que les richesses 
; morales d’un pays sont au moins aussi importantes que ses richesses 
physiques. 
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leurs concitoyens ; et ils inspirent souvent plus d’envie que de 
respect. II est difficile aussi que le noble qui habite toute l'année 
une ville, od son titre seul le distingue des autres citoyens, ait 
cette dignité dans les sentimens que donnent la vie indépendante 
et le réle protecteur d’un grand propriétaire. Aussi, peut-on 
remarquer en général, dans les nobles des petits Etats dont le 
territoire ne permet pas une aristocratie territoriale, un certain 
mélange a la fois de maniéres bourgeoises et de vauité nobiliaire." 
Une aristocratie fondée sur des substitutions perpétuelles, et 
parfaitement indépendante des autres classes de la société, a aussi 
ses inconvéniens. Outre ceux qui résultent de l’impossibilité oid 
se trouve un possesseur usufruitier, de charger ses terres d’hypo- 
théques pour doter ses enfans cadets, ou faire des améliorations 
rustiques, une aristocratie politique, fondée uniquement sur une 
pareille base, pourroit étre tentée d’abuser quelqucfois de ses 
droits, et ne pas assez respecter ceux des autres citoyens. 
L’aristocratie anglaise n’a aucun de ces inconvéniens. Celle 
méme des pairs, quoique héréditaire quant a la pairie, et indépen- 
dante légalement des autres classes de la société, n’est pas plus 
fondée sur des substitutions perpétuelles que celle de la gentry. 
Les pairs sont, en général, plus riches que les simples gentils- 
hommes, mais ils peuvent disposer de leurs propriéiés de la méme 
maniére que ceux-ci, Puis cette aristocratie politique est retenue 
dans les bornes de ses devoirs, par le droit qu’a Je roi d’en aug- 
menter les membres a discrétion, non pas, a la vérité, en y intro- 
duisant des gens obscurs qui en détruiroient l’éclat, mais en 
accordant la pairie 4 des membres distingués de la gentry, ou bien 
a des hommes illustrés par des services nationaux. D/ailleurs 
les pairs ont les mémes motifs que les gentilshommes, pour 
gagner l’amitié de tous les propriétaires de leurs provinces 
qui peuvent contribuer a Vélection des députés au parlement. 
Quoique membres de la chambre haute, et, en cette qualité, repré- 
sentans héréditaires de la nation, ils sont intéressés a faire nommer 
leurs parens ou leurs amis, membres de la chambre basse ; et un 
pair a bien plus d’importance par son influence dans les élections 
et le nombre des députés qu’il peut faire élire, que par sa qualité de 
membre de la chambre des pairs. On calcule qu’environ un tiers des 
membres de lachambre des communes est nommé par!’influence des 
pairs; et cette influence, loin d’étre un mal politique, comme I’ima- 
ginent les raisonneurs superficiels, produit le plus grand bien, en res- 


1 Le caractére du marquis Tulipano, bien qu'une caricature, n’auroit 
pas €té imaginé en France, et encore moins en Angleterre. 

* Les terres données par le parlement comme récompenses nationales, 
sont les seules qui soient substituées perpétuellement aux descendans de 
celui ainsi récompensé, et que le roi fait toujours pair auparavant, s’il ne 
Vest pas deja. 
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serrant les liens qui unissent les deux chambres du parlement, et en 
empéchant en méme temps les pairs de s’isoler du reste de la nation, 
L’aristocratie anglaise, tempérée donc d’un cété par le pouvoir royal, 
et de l’autre, par le besoin de s’appuyer sur |’attachement populaire, 
est la meilleure qu’on puisse imaginer, L/aristocratie politique des 
pairs ne seroit rien, sans leur aristocratie ferritoriale ; et, si leur 
chambre ne contenvit que des noms sans propriété, ou, ce qui seroit 
encore pire, des gens sans noms ui propriétés, ellen’ inspireroit qu’une 
bien foible considération, et ne seroit d’aucune utilité. Les pou- 
voirs politiques des membres de la chambre des communes dé- 
pendent de leurs élections, comme députés des comtés ou des villes; 
mais la vraie considération de la plupart d’entre eux est indépen- 
dante de leur nomination comme députés, et existoit auparavant. 
Elle est fondée sur les titres qui leur assignent leurs rangs dans 
l’aristocratie naturelle, dont les élémens divers, la fortune territo- 
riale, ’ancienneté de la famille, Villustration du nom et les qualités 
personnelles, se combinent souvent en proportions inégales, mais 
dont aucun, seul, ne suffit pour donner une premiére place. 
Cette aristocratie ne choque personne; tout le monde a le droit 
de s’y placer, en achetant une terre’ et fondant une famille; et la 
considération que donne l’ancienneté, et qu’un nouvel acquéreur 
he peut se procurer avec son argent, se donnera peu a peu a sa 
famille, et fera préférer, 4 mérite égal, ses petits-enfans aux nou- 
veaux acquéreurs de leur temps. Les hommes nouveaux tachent 
de suppléer a ce qui leur manque en ancienneté ou illustration, par 
leurs talens et leurs services ; et, de cette maniére, il s’établit dans 
chaque province une rivalité de vertus publiques, qui tourne a 
lavantage de la société. 

Je me suis étendu un peu longuement sur l’aristocratie anglaise, 
parce que, bien qu'elle soit la base de la Constitution anglaise, 
les auteurs qui ont écrit sur cette Constitution n’en parlent pas du 
tout. ‘Tous, remplis de cette fausse idée de la balance des pou- 
voirs résultant de l’opposition prétendue d’intéréts entre les deux 
chambres, ils ne voient d’autre aristocratie que celle des pairs, et 
regardent la chambre des communes comme une assemblée démo- 
cratique. Il est vrai que ce ne fut aucune loi, mais, ce qui vaut 
beaucoup mieux, la force des choses, qui rendit aristocratique cette 
assemblée, dont la majorité des membres, c’est-d-dire les députés 


'Malgré le droit de primogéniture, par Vinconduite des propriétaires, 
accumulation successive des dettes hypothécaires et autres raisons, il y 
a toujours des terres 4 acheter ; et quoi qu’en disent quelques auteurs fran- 
gais, a cause de la confiance générale dans les fonds publics, et la facilité 
qu'on a de placer son argent dans difiérentes spéculations commerciales, 
les terres sont 4 meilleur marché en Angleterre qu’elles ne Vétoient au- 
trefois en France. Le taux ordinaire est de $44 pour cent. Il est vrai 
que les propriétaires anglais sont exposés a de grandes charges indirectes. 
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des villes, étoit dans l’origine de vrais bourgeois, et qu’on appelle 
encore, d’aprés l’ancienne formule, les bourgeois des bourgs, et les 
citadins des villes, quoique les trois quarts de ces députés soient de 
grands propriétaires terrievs, ayant tous les sentimens qu’on ap- 
pelle aristocratiques. 


L’harmonie complete entre les deur Chambres, formée lentement, 


Mais cette véritable harmonie qui existe maintenant entre les | 
deux chambres du parlement, et qui résulte des rapports de | 
parenté, de rang ou de fortune, qui unissent les membres qui les | 
composent, et de l’influence des pairs dans les élections, s’est | 
formée graduellement; il a fallu un temps considérable pour la [ 
rendre aussi complete qu’elle |’est aujourd’hui. Ce n’est pourtant | 
que depuis que cette union existe entre les deux chambres, que la | 
Constitution anglaise a pris son caractére moderne, et marche | 


tranquillement. 


Sous les Plantagenets, la haute aristocratie étoit si puissante, [ 


que les discussions entre elle et le pouvoir royal furent décidées 
plus souvent par l’épée que parles lois. D ailleurs les rois de cette 
race étoient en général ou de grands guerriers qui gouvernoient 
despotiquement par l’éclat de leurs victoires, ou de vils_tyrans 
contre lesquels tout le monde se liguoit; sans parler des guerres 
civiles entre les maisons d’York et de Lancaster, qui désolérent 
l’Angleterre prés d’un siécle, et pendant lesquelles le parti triom- 
phant par les armes étoit sir de trouver un parlemeut disposé a 
proclamer ses droits. Les princes de la maison de ‘Tudor n’étoient 
pas des guerriers, et n’appuyoient pas leur autorité sur leur épée; 
mais ils régnérent 4 une €poque trés-favorable au pouvoir royal. 
La grande aristocratie féodale étoit détruite par les guerres civiles 
dans lesquelles la plupart des principales familles avoient péri, et 
le progrés des arts et du commerce, en donnant le gofit du luxe a 
celles qui restoient, leur étoit les moyens de puissance qu’elles 
avoient autrefois, Cependant ni les arts, ni le commerce n’avoient 
encore fait assez de progrés pour créer une nouvelle classe d’hommes 
puissans par leur argent, et par leurs principes plus dangereux a 
Yautorité royale que les grands seigneurs féodaux qui venoient de 
disparoitre. Les commergans n’étoient pas encore assez riches 
pour étre jaloux de la considération des anciennes familles, et pour 
chercher a en acquérir par de nouveaux principes politiques. Les 
meeurs des villes ne différoient pas essentiellement de celles des 
campagnes, et la vanité des nouveaux enrichis, en voulant détruire 
les rangs qui l’offusquoient, ne s’étoit pas encore cachée dans 
Yamour de légalité. L/aristocratie féodale étoit détruite, et la 
démocratie commerciale n’étoit pas encore établie. Le caractére 
despotique des Tudors ne trouvoit donc aucune opposition consi- 
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dérable ni dans l’esprit de la nation, ni dans la composition des par- 

lemens de cette époque ; et, leur disposition parcimonieuse les dis- 

pensant de faire de grandes demandes d’argent, ils évitérent le princi- 

pal écueil del’autorité royale.—L’expérience prouve que les hommes 

en général tiennent beaucoup plus a leur bourse qu’a leur personne ; 

et ce n’est presque toujours qu’a l’occasion des impOts qu’on se 

plaint des mesures arbitraires d’un gouvernement. Dans toute 

monarchie oi il se trouve une assemblée quelconque dont le con- 

sentement est nécessaire pour lever des impots, il se trouve de 

fait un frein au pouvoir royal; et, selon Ja composition de cette 

assemblée, il s’établit une sage liberté, ou une opposition trop aris- 

tocratique on trop démocratique qui renversera le gouvernement, 

si celui-ci n’a pas les moyens de se rendre absolu. Le despotisme 
des ‘Tudors tenoit autant au peu de besoin qu’ils avoient des par- 
lemens qu’a leur habileté et a leur caractére impérieux ; et il est 
ridicule d’en expliquer le mystére avec De Lolme dans l’opposition 
dintéréis des deux chambres, puisqu’elles étoient toutes les deux 
également disposées 4 obéir au pouvoir royal. De Lolme, au lieu 
d’étre si frappé du despotisme des Tudors, établi sans armée, 
auroit dai voir que ces princes étoient despotiques, précisément 
parce qu’ils n’avoient pas d’armée. Une armée permanente leur 
auroit cofité des sommes considérables, qui, les forgant a avcir 
souvent recours a la génerosité des parlemens, et 4 donner ainsi de 
l’importance a ces corps, auroient pu compromettre leur autorité. 
De Lolme, au lieu de chercher des explications ridicules du des- 
potisme des Tudors, n’avoit qu’a regarder les monarchies de 
France et d’Espagne, et il auroit vu qu’aprés la chute de la grande 
féodalité dans ces pays, et avant que les classes inférieures eussent 
acquis assez d’importance pour en imposer au tréne, les rois qui 
régnérent a cette époque si favorable a leur pouvoir, devinrent 
absolus avec des armées trés-peu nombreuses. Louis XI et 
Ferdinand V avoient trés-peu de troupes mercenaires, et cependant 
furent aussi absolus qu’aucun de leurs successeurs. 

Il est remarquable que ce fut Louis X1, le plus despotique des 
rois de France, qui, sans le vouloir, et par un moyen qui ne 
paroissoit nullement devoir produire un pareil effet, redonna au 
parlement de Paris une grande partie de limportance qu’il avoit 
perdue depuis que Philippe-le- Bel, en en eloignant les barons, et 
en transférant a l’assemblée des états-généraux les pouvoirs poli- 
tiques dont il jouissoit autrefois, avoit taché de réduire ses fonctions 
a celles d’une haute cour de justice. Ce n’est pas que le parle- 
ment, malgré |’innovation de Philippe, n’efit continué d’avoir un 
pouvoir concurrent avec les états-généraux, et méme au-dessus 
d’eux, comme conseil national, puisque les états, par la rareté et 
le peu de durée de leurs convocations, n’acquirent jamais le droit 
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de délibérer sur la formation des lois, tandis que le parlement avoit 
non-seulement conservé le droit de remontrances, mais, par le 
privilége qu’il obtint d’enregistrer les ordonnances royales, acquit 
le droit implicite d’en empécher l’exécution. Cependant il faut 
convenir que les droits de remontrances et de résistance passive 
dérivent une grande partie de leur poids de la composition du 
corps qui les posséde, et qu’une assemblée composée principale- 
ment d’hommes de loi nommés par le roi, et révocables a sa 
volonté, ne pouvoit pas avoir l’importance des anciens parlemens 
ou se rendoient les prélats et les grands barons." 

Louis XI fut le premier roi qui rendit vénales* les charges des 
juges au parlement; ses successeurs, sans se douter du résultat, 
continuérent cet usage, qui a été souvent regardé comme un abus 
d’autorité. Cependant, par ce moyen, en rendant de fait hérédi- 
taires les places de juges, ils établirent une aristocratie presque aussi 
forte et beaucoup plus éclairée que celle des anciens parlemens. 
Les descendans de ces juges amovibles devinrent de grands sei- 
gneurs qui joignoient a la considération de leur grande existence et 
de leurs qualités personnelles, celle des vertus publiques de leurs 
ancétres. Réunissant aux fonctions de juges suprémes, celles de 
conseillers des rois et de défenseurs des libertés nationales, tout les 
portoit a bien remplir les devoirs des places éminentes qu’ils occu- 
poient. Aussi ne trouve-t-on, dans aucun pays, un corps d’hommes 
qui réunit a plus de lumiéres plus de vertus et plus de courage, 
que les parlemens de France, surtout celui de Paris, dans les deux 
derniers siécles de leur existence, depuis que la vénalité des charges 
avoit produit tout son effet, en établissant une haute magistrature 
héréditaire. C’est ainsi qu’il semble qu’ane institution primitive, 
formée par la raison instinctive des hommes, bien que contrariée 
dans son développement, si elle n’est pas totalement anéantie, finira 
presque toujours par produire le bien renfermé, pour ainsi dire, 
dans le germe de son existence. Je pourrois ajouter que les insti- 
tutions nouvelles imaginées par la raison spéculative, pour rem- 
placer les anciennes, formées par le temps, remplissent rarement 
le but qu’on s’est proposé dans ce changement, et que leurs ré- 
sultats sont, en général, trés-différens de ceux que leurs inventeurs 
avoient cru prévoir. 


* Les lits de justice, imaginés depuis l’origine des états-généraux, étoient 
un simulacre des anciens parlemens, et les rois s’en servoient pour lever 
Yopposition du parlement ordinaire a l’enregistrement de leurs édits, puis- 
que, selon l’ancien usage, les anciens parlemens «i les rois se rendoient en 
personne, n’avuient que le droit d’étre consultés, et n’avoient pas une néga- 
tive sur les lois proposées par le pouvoir royal. 

Cette vénalité n’étoit au fond qu’un cautionnement exigé pour la bonne 
conduite des juges. Le prix des charges faisoit partie de la fortune hérédi- 
taire des magistrats. 
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Mais, pour revenir au parlement d’ Angleterre, ce n’est que sous 
les Stuarts qu’il acquit toute son importance, et qu’on put juger 
de l’effet entier de la composition des deux chambres, et de leur 
influence réciproque l’une sur lautre. A la mort d’Elisabeth, 
plusieurs cayises se réunirent pour affoiblir l’ancien respect qu’on 
avoit pour le pouvoir royal, et pour disposer les hommes in- 
fluens de la nation a vouloir en fixer les limites avec précision. 
Les principes de la réformation, en détruisant le respect religieux 
qu’on avoit auparavant pour Vautorité de l’Eglise, et portant les 
esprits 4 examiner tous les dogmes de la religion, devoient néces- 
sairement conduire les hommes a la méme liberté d’examen, dans 
les questions politiques. Cette disposition des esprits, contenue 
dans les bornes de la spéculation, pendant le régne d’Elisabeth, 
par V’habileté et la fermeté de cette princesse, se manifesta ouverte- 
ment a l’avénement d’un prince étranger qui, personnellement, 
n’avoit rien pour exciter la crainte ou le respect. Jacques méme 
laugmenta par sa maladresse de parler continuellement, avec exa- 
gération, des prérogatives de la couronne, quoiqu’il fit loin de 
pouvoir exercer toutes celles dont jouissoient ses prédécesseurs. 
Dans le méme temps qu’il révoltoit les esprits, par l’exagération 
de son langage, il donnoit tous les jours plus d’importance au par- 
lement, par les demandes continuelles d’argent qu’il étoit obligé 
de lui faire, pour soutenir ses dépenses mal employées, quand la 
dépréciation des métaux précieux empéchoit déja les impéts 
anciens de suffire aux frais ordinaires du gouvernement. Quoique 
le consentement des deux chambres fit également nécessaire pour 
accorder les impéts, la chambre basse ayant acquis, par prescrip- 
tion, l’initiative de la discussion sur les lois financiéres, se trouva 
plus 4 méme que la chambre haute de profiter de ces lois pour se 
rendre populaire aux dépens de la couronne. Les brouillons poli- 
tiques qui ont, en général, un tact fin pour leurs intéréts, prévirent 
dés lors l’avantage, pour eux, d’étre membres de cette chambre. 
Jusqu’a cette époque, quoique les chevaliers ou députés des comtés 
fussent toujours des gens plus ou moins considérables, on n’avoit 
pas mis beaucoup d’importance a étre député d’une ville. Les 
petits gentilshommes ne dédaignoient pas d’étre les représentans 
des villes ; mais les grands propriétaires et les fils des pairs trou- 
voient, en général, ce réle au-dessous d’eux ; d’ailleurs, le peu d’im- 
portance des parlemens, et quelquefois le danger d’en @tre mem- 
bres sous les rois Tudors, avoient peu fait rechercher cet honneur. 
Au commencement du régne de Charles I*", le commerce avoit 
commencé a établir une nouvelle classe d’enrichis, dont plusieurs 
furent nommés députés a la chambre basse ; et les idées démocra- 
tiques de ceux-ci jointes aux principes puritains d’un grand nombre 
des députés d’anciennes familles, favorisérent beaucoup les projets 
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criminels des factieux sans fortune, qui eurent l’adresse d’obtenir de 
siéges au parlement, et qui regardérent |’anéantissement du pouvoir 
royal comme un moyen d@’arriver aux honneurs et a la fortune. [| 
est vrai que, si la conduite imprudente de Charles n’avoit pas indis- 
posé contre lui plusieurs membres de la chambre des pairs, les 
républicans et novateurs de la chambre des communes auroient 
trouvé difficilement moyen d’accomplir leurs projets. Les pairs 
du parti populaire, comme un trés-grand nombre des_principuax 
membres des communes, quand ils entrevirent les funestes résultats 
de leur opposition, furent tous disposés a se réconcilier avec 
Charles; mais il étoit alors trop tard d’arréter le torrent révolu- 
tionnaire. D/ailleurs, le petit nombre des pairs a cette époque, 
et le changement dans leur existence baronniale, avoient beaucoup 
diminué leur ancienve importance, tandis qu’ils n’avoient pas 
encore appris l’art moderne d’augmenter Jeur considération par 
leur influence dans élections des députés. 

A Vaccession de Jacques, il restoit trés-peu d’anciens pairs, et la 
plupart de ceux qu'il créa, étant des Ecossais qui avoient peu ou 
point de possessions en Angleterre, n’augmentérent pas beaucoup 
Vimportance réelle de leur chambre. Charles, dans l’espoir de 
gagner quelques-uns des chefs populaires de la chambre basse, 
leur conféra la pairie ; mais ces chefs, qui n’avoient d’autre con- 
sidération que celle de leur popularité, craignoient de se com- 
promettre, en s’attachant au parti royal, d’autant plus qu’ils 
sentoient bien qu’on ne leur avoit accordé des honneurs et des 
places, que par un sentiment de crainte, et pour les brouiller avec 
leurs amis. Cette politique de Charles n’eut donc d’autre effet 
que de renforcer le parti populaire, dans la chambre des pairs, 
et n’ajouta rien a I’influence aristocratique de la pairie. Si 
alors la chambre des communes avoit été composée de la méme 
maniére qu’aujourd’hui, et que les pairs, par leur nombre et Jeurs 
fortunes, eussent euautant d’influence dans les élections, l’opposition 
du parlement, au lieu de finir par le meurtre du roi et le despotisme 
d’un usurpateur, auroit amené une sage liberté, et la révolution de 
1688 n’auroit pas eu lieu. Cette révolution, provoquée par l’entéte- 
ment religieux de Jacques II, fut l’ouvrage des gens les plus con- 
sidérables du royaume ; et comme toutes les institutions anciennes 
restérent intactes, et qu’il n’y eut presque d’autres changemens dans 
les lois politiques, que de fixer avec précision les limites depuis 
si long-temps incertaines de la prérogative royale et des privileges 
du parlement, on peut l’appeler plutét le détronement de Jacques 
qu’une_ révolution nationale. Sans la conduite artificieuse du 
prince d’Orange, la méme unanimité dans le parlement et dans la 
nation, qui forga Jacques de s’en aller, V’auroit obligé de changer 
de mesures, et d’éloigner de lui tous ses mauvais conseillers; il 
n’en auroit pas cofité trois guerres civiles et la violation du premier 
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nir de principe de la Constitution, pour rendre celle-ci plus parfaite. 
UVOir Cependant cette révolution qui, quant a ses résultats, n’étoit que 
» fl l’effet naturel de la marche des choses, produisit un grand bien en 


indis- terminant la lutte qui existoit depuis si long-temps entre le tréne 
3, les et le parlement. Depuis cette époque les rois d’Angleterre, au 
‘lent lieu de vouloir opposer le pouvoir royal a celui du parlement, ont 
pairs [) employé toute leur habileté a confondre les deux pouvoirs, et a se 
puax ff _ servir également de tous les deux, par l’influence ministérielle sur 
sltats les chambres. L/importance croissante de la chambre des com- 
avec | munes a engagé les hommes les plus considérables du royaume a 
volu. [) chercher a devenir députés, méme des plus petits bourgs. En 


que, méme temps la chambre des pairs a été augmentée par un 
coup grand nombre de riches propriétaires, de maniére que son impor- 
pas | tance, comme assemblée d’hommes influens dans la nation, s'est 


par [| accrue au moins dans la méme proportion que!’importancede |’autre 
» chambre; et son influence sur celle-ci est devenue considérable 
et]la | depuis que les pairs ont vu combien leur considération étoit attachée 


: on a leur crédit dans |’élection des députés. Ce n’est donc que dans 
coup f le dernier siécle que la Constitution anglaise a pris son entier dé- 
r de —  veloppement, et a atteint le degré de perfection dont elle étoit sus- 

' ceptible. Une véritable harmonie s’est établie entre les deux 


seth chambres du parlement : le pouvoir royal, au lieu de heurter celui 
nnd du parlement, s’est incorporé, pour ainsi dire, a cette assemblée, 
u’ils en agissant par un ministére composé des hommes les plus influens 
des | ‘des deux chambres, et qui sont strs d'une majorité disposée a 
vec [| 3pprouver leurs mesures. : ad 
fier fy L’harmonie réelle d intéréts qui existe entre les deux chambres 
sie du parlement, n’empéche pourtant pas que chacune d’elles, pour 
Sj conserver sa propre importance, ne soit Jalouse des priviléges qui 
’ lui sont particuliers. Il résulte de ce léger esprit de corps qu’ont 
sno toutes les assemblées du monde, une noble émulation de conserver 
sat intacte la Constitution sur laquelle leur importance est fondée, 
_ bien différente d’un esprit hostile d’opposition, dont il ne pourroit 
-~ résulter que des secousses politiques. Les deux chambres se font 
ae respecter réciproquement par leur composition; et, au lieu d’un 
va balancement imaginaire d’ntéréts opposés, il y a entre elles une 
sa balance réelle de richesses et de considération. 
8 
ans 
_ Qu’un esprit d’opposition entre les CHAMBRES Ou ORDRES diffé- 
a rens est destructif de tout corps législatif. 
du L’opposition entre les deux chambres, laquelle plait tant aux 
la écrivains théoristes, est si loin de la vérité, qu’on peut placer entre 
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le petit nombre d’axiomes politiques démontrés, qu'il est impos. 
sible 4 un gouvernement représentatif d’exister, ou au moins d étre 
d’aucune utilité, quand il v a une vraie opposition d’intéréts entre 
les chambres ou ordres qui composent la représentation nationale, 
Plus le nombre des ordres ayant des votes séparés est multiplié, 
plus leur inutilité est grande : deux chambres seulement, composées 
Pune de nobles, et l'autre de simples citoyens et dont par conséquent 
les intéréts seroient opposés, ne pourroient jamais concourir dans 
eurs vues politiques. C’est une des raisons pour lesquelles les 
états-généraux de France n’ont jamais produit aucun bien. Les 
états-généraux, il est vrai, ne présentoient que des doléances,' et 
n’ayant pas le droit de législation, le défaut de leur composition 
avoit moins d’inconvéniens; mais, sans ce défaut, le droit d’inter- 
venir dans la formation des lois, surtout celles des finances, auroit été 
la suite inévitable du droit de présenfer des doléances, et les rois 
auroient été obligés de choisir entre le frein des étuts et celui des 
parlemens, au lieu de chercher a opposer les uns aux autres, pour 
rendre nulle la résistance de tous les deux. 

Les parlemens frangais, composés en général d’hommes ayant 
une grande existence, et qui, par leur naissance, tenoient a la fois 
a la noblesse et au fiers-état, réunissoient, comme celui de |’ An- 
gleterre, les avantages de l’aristocratie héréditaire a celle de la 
fortune et des talens; malgré les défauts de leur organisation, 
étant animés du méme esprit, et ayant les mémes intéréts a dé- 
fendre, ils valoient mieux que les états-généraux comme conseil 
législatif des rois, et comme barriére au despotisme. On peut 
sabes dire que les différens parlemens de France, bien qu’animés 
du méme esprit, étant, pour ainsi dire, des cours de révision les 
uns pour les autres, avoient les avantages d’un conseil national 
composé de chambres séparées. 

fl est certain qu’une assemblée législative ne formant qu'une 
seule chambre, de quelque maniére qu’elle soit composée, est 
exposée a beaucoup d’inconvéniens. Eile est sujette a se laisser 
dominer par un esprit de corps trop fort, et a agir quelquefois avec 
trop de précipitation, Les mémes hommes agiront souvent dif- 
féremment, réunis ensemble ou séparés en deux assemblées. Une 
seconde chambre, méme Elective et formée des mémes élémens que 
la premiére chambre, a toujours les avantages d’une cour de ré- 
vision, et il se formera insensiblement un léger esprit de corps qui 
distinguera les chambres, et les engagera a surveiller avec attention 


' Les états-généraux présentoient aussi quelquefuis des projets de loi re- 
latifs a leurs grie/s ; mais les ordonnances rendues par les rois, pour remédier 
méme 4 ces griefs, n’€toient jamais soumises aux délibérations des états; 
les principaux magistrats du parlement étoient toujours consultés sur la 
formation de ces ordonnances. 
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leurs opérations respectives. Mais une seconde chambre com- 
poste de représentans héréditaires de la nation a nécessairement 
plus de gravité et de diguité, qu’une chambre renouvelée périodi- 
quement par élection. 


Nuances qui distinguent Uesprit aristocratique des deux chambres 
du parlement angluis. 


Les deux chambres du parlement anglais, avec le méme esprit, 
et ayant au fond les mémes intéréts a défendre, sont infiniment 
plus utiles au tréne et a la nation, que si elles ne formoient qu’une 
seule assemblée. II faut aussi convenir que |’aristocratie de chaque 
chambre a pris une nuance particuliére qui résulte de la différente 
origine de ses pouvoirs politiques. La chambre des communes 
est une aristocratie mitigée par le pouvoir populaire, et la chambre 
des pairs une aristocratie mitigée par le pouvoir royal, Par con- 
séquent, cette derniére doit étre naturellement plus soumise a 
l'influence de la couronne que la premiére.—Une autre raison a 
rendu l’aristocratie des pairs plus royaliste que celle des com. 
munes ; celle-ci, comme je l’ai déja dit, s’est emparée du privilége 
exclusif de discuter en premier lieu toutes les lois de finance, et, 
par conséquent, toutes les opérations du gouvernement qui exigent 
del’argent. Ce privilége, qui doit son origine a l’infériorité des 
réles que jouoient les députés des villes, n'est plus fondé en 
raison, depuis que les députés sont aussi indépendans dans leurs 
votes que le sont les pairs, et que les impéts sont payés égale- 
ment par tout le monde. Cependant ce privilége des com- 
munes les rend nécessairement plus disposées que les pairs a 
examiner et critiquer les dépenses du gouvernement; et ceux-ci, 
réduits au réle passif de refuser ou d’accorder leur consentement 
sans amendement aux bil/s d’argent, sont moins portés a se laisser 
aller 4 un esprit d’opposition— On peut donner une troisiéme 
raison du caractére plus grave et plus modéré des pairs que ne 
Vest celui des députés. Le parlement étoit dans l’origine, comme 
je V’ai dit plus haut, une cour souveraine de justice aussi bien qu’un 
conseil politique. A la naissance de la chambre des communes, on 
jugea convenable, pour des raisons évidentes, de réserver exclusive- 
ment a la chambre des pairs les attributions judiciaires du parlement 
ancien, et depuis ce temps jusqu’aujourd’hui, cette chambre juge en 
dernier ressort un nombre d’appels qu’on lui porte des cours infé- 
rieures de justice." Mais, comme le parlement avoit aussi autrefois 


‘ C’est par suite des anciennes attributions judiciaires du parlement, que 
chaque chambre a le droit de mander a sa barre, et d’envoyer en prison ceux 
qui lui manquent publiquement de respect. 
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le privilége de juger exclusivement tous les pairs et tous les agens 
du gouvernement accusés de malversations, en méme temps qu’on 
réserva ce méme droit a Ja chambre des pairs, on accorda a celle des 
communes le droit exclusif d’accusation contre les coupables pub- 
lics. Le réle donc d’accusateurs publics oblige les membres de la 
chambre basse de surveiller avec plus d’attention la conduite des 
agens du gouvernement, tandis que le caractére plus grave de 
juges rend les pairs plus modérés dans leur langage et dans leur 
conduite. 


Jeu moderne de la Constitution Anglaise. 


A cet exposé fidéle de l’origine et des progrés de la Constitu- 
tion anglaise jusqu’aujourd’hui, j’ajouterai quelques mots sur le 
jeu moderne de cette Constitution. 

Depuis la révolution de 1688, il s’est fait un grand changement 
dans le jeu de la Constitution anglaise. Les rois, voyant |’impos- 
sibilité de gouverner sans le parlement, ont mis tous leurs soins a 
gagner la bienveillance des chambres. Celles-ci ne sont jamais 
divisées qu’en deux partis: celui du ministére et celui de l’oppo- 
sition, ou, pour mieux dire, celui qui a les places, et celui qui veut 
les avoir. Si le ministére perd la majorité des voix, le roi n’a que 
deux partis 4 prendre : il peut dissoudre le parlement et courir les 
chances d’une élection plus favorable au ministére ; ou, ce qui 
est plus facile, il peut former un nouveau ministére parmi les 
membres influens de l’opposition, et il est sir de gouverner aussi 
bien avec ceux qu'il est obligé de prendre, qu’avec ceux qu'il 
renvoie. Si l’influence de la couronne n’est pas assez forte dans 
les élections pour faire nommer des amis des ministres, elle lest 
toujours assez, secondée par celle de l’aristocratie, pour faire 
nommer des amis de la Constitution ; et c’est le point essentiel. 
La chute du ministére ne diminue en rien le pouvoir royal, et c’est 
ce qui distingue essentiellement le gouvernement du ministére, dont 
les pouvoirs se confondent en général. Comme le tréne a une 
grande influence sur le parlement, de méme le parlement influe 
beaucoup sur le choix du roi dans la formation du ministére. 
Entre le tréne et le parlement, il y a action et réaction; et quoi- 
qu'il soit difficile d’en déterminer exactement Ja nature et les li- 
mites, c’est par l’influence réciproque du pouvoir royal et du pou- 
voir parlementaire que la Constitution marche tranquillement. Le 
ministére, qu’on peut appeler la forme matérielle du pouvoir royal, 
composé ordinairement de douze membres les plus influens du 
parlement, pris par moitié dans chaque chambre, sont bien nommés 
par le roi; mais son choix est borné a ces membres qui, par leur 
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influence personnelle, jointe a celle de la couronne, sont capables de 
former une majorité qui soutienne le gouvernement. Le roi peut 
quelquefois décider entre deux hommes également influens, mais 
ilne peut jamais former un ministére qui déplaise ala majorité 
des membres du parlement, 

Comme Varistocratie anglaise empéche la démocratie de pou- 
voir jamais se rendre maitresse des élections et renverser ainsi la 
Constitution, elle empéche de méme le pouvoir royal de former 
jamais un parlement qui lui obéisse aveuglément, et consente a 
renverser les libertés publiques. Selon les théoristes, c’est le roi 
qui tient la balance entre la démocratie de la chambre des com- 
munes et I’aristocratie des pairs; mais dans le fait, c’est l’aristo- 
cratie des deux chambres qui maintient la liberté contre les at- 
taques du pouvoir royal, et les débordemens du pouvoir populaire. 
Si la chambre des communes étoit une vraie démocratie, il n’y 
auroit d’autre poids que celui de l’épée qui pit maintenir la 
balance des pouvoirs, et tout homme paisible chercheroit dans le 
pouvoir absolu un reméde contre les horreurs d’une révolution 
populaire. ‘Toute la Constitution anglaise est basée sur l’aristo- 
cratie, et c’est la belle nature de cette aristocratie qui l’empéche 
d’étre jamais nuisible aux libertés nationales. Elle est ouverte aux 
deux extrémités a tous ceux qui sont dignes d’y entrer: exposée 
également a l’influence royale et 4!’influence populaire, elle ne peut 
jamais s’isoler assez pour séparer ses intéréts de ceux du tréne ou 
de ceux de la nation. 

Selon la théorie, ce sont les chambres qui proposent les lois, et le 
roin’a que le droit de veto; mais, dans le fait, c’est le roi qui propose 
toutes les lois importantes, et c'est le parlement qui ale droit de 


~ veto. Mais, quoique le roi propose toutes les lois essentielles a 


existence du gouvernement, ce n’est pas par un message royal, 
mais par la bouche des ministres, en leur qualité de membres du 
parlement. Par ce moyen, la dignité royale n’est pas compromise 
par opposition qui peut s’élever contre les projets de loi: le veto 
royal, bien qu’un droit dormant, ne seroit pas au moins absurde, 
s'il étoit exercé ; car il y auroit absurdité a déclarer également que 
le roi auroit un droit de veto sur les lois qu'il auroit déja ap- 
prouvées en les proposant officiellement par ses ministres. Le 
veto royal, comme je l’ai déja dit, n’existe plus de fait argue long- 
temps, et un usage parlementaire presque équivalent a une loi 
positive, veut que tout bi// ou projet de loi qui a passé dans les 
deux chambres, soit sanctionné par le roi. Par l’influence que 
doit avoir nécessairement le ministére sur les chambres, il est im- 
possible qu’elles approuvent un di// qui lui déplait ; mais il seroit 
possible qu’un ministre infidéle a ses devoirs voulit, ier des vues 
particuliéres, faire passer une loi qui diminuat les prerogatives de 
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la couronne. On a vu, dans le dernier sidcle, un ministre proposer 
une loi de cette espéce, et la faire passer 4 la chambre des com- 
munes.' Mais la chambre des pairs, gardienne fidéle de la Con- 
stitution, et plus éclairée que l’autre chambre sur la nature du bill, 
le rejeta A une grande majorité. 

Quoique le veto royal soit donc un droit tombé tout-a-fait en 
désuétude, cependant, il ne sera jamais abrogé par une loi positive, 
parce qu'il peut, a toute force, exister des circonstances tellement 
extraordinaires, que le pouvoir royal n’auroit d’autre ressource que 
dans l’exercice de ce droit ;* et parce que surtout, il peut y avoir 
des rapports secrets entre un droit dormant et un usage qui lui 
ay opposé, de telle maniére que Vutilité de l’'usage dépend de 
a conservation légale du droit. 


Fausseté de quelques théories modernes sur les intéréts différens 
représentés par les deux chambres. 


En voila assez, ce me semble, pour montrer la fausseté des doc- 
trines principales de de Lolme, sur la Constitution anglaise. 
Quelques mots'de plus suffiront pour démontrer les erreurs de 
quelques auteurs francais modernes, sur le méme sujet. Par ex- 
emple, ces messieurs, occupés de leurs petites théories, prétendent 
que la chambre des pairs représente les intéréts derritoriauz, et la 
chambre des communes les intéréts commerciaur ou industriels de 
la nation; et ils veulent trouver un rapport ingénieux entre la 
fixité des biens fonds et la permanence des pouvoirs des pairs, 
comme entre I’instabilité de la fortune mobiliére et celle des pou- 
voirs des députés. 

D’abord, dans te stricte sens du mot, les pairs ne représentent vi 
intéréts ni personnes ; ils sont membres du parlement jure suo, et 
c'est pourquoi ils peuvent donner leurs voix par procuration, ce 
que ne peuvent faire les députés, qui ne sont que des mandataires. 
A parler exactement, les chevaliers ou députés des comtés repré- 
sentent ou plutét défendent les intéréts de la propriété fonciére ; 
les députés des villes, ceux de la fortune mobiliére, et les pairs 
défendent leurs propres intéréts. Mais borner ainsi les pouvoirs 
de ces différens membres du parlement, ce seroit raisonner d’aprés 
les anciennes idées, qu’an député ne représentoit que ceux qui 
Pavoient nommé, comme dans le temps que les députés ne 
faisoient que présenter les doléances et les demandes de leurs 


1 M. Fox, qui vouloit donner au parlement la surveillance de la compagnie 
des Indes: le roi le renvoya peu aprés. 

? Quand un roi en seroit 1a, il seroit bien pres de tirer l’épée, et de s’en 
remettre de ses droits 4 ce dernier arbitre des choses humaines. 
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commettans. Aujourd’hui, c’est un principe reconnu, qu'il n’y 
aaucune différence entre les pouvoirs des députés, de quelque 
maniére quwils soient nommés; et comme la chambre en- 
titre des communes représente toute la nation, chaque mem- 
bre représente tous ses intéréts également. Cette fiction 
de représentation générale est absolument nécessaire dans 
une assemblée de représentans législateurs; autrement, si les 
députés d’une ville ou d’une province étoient absens d’une délibé- 
ration, on pourroit dire que leurs commettans (de méme que tous 
ceux qui ne votent pas aux élections) ne seroient pas liés par les 
lois faites en leur absence. D’aprés le méme principe, les pairs 
représentent également tous les intéréts de la communauté, et plus 
dune fois on les a vus défendre des intéréts commerciaux qui 
avoient été attaqués par les communes. 

Au fond, la représentation par élection n’est elle-méme qu’une 
fiction, toutes les fois que le représentaut a le droit d’agir d’aprés ses 
propres lumiéres, et nest pas obligé de suivre les ordres de ses 
commettans. Ii est plutét un protecteur qu'un représentant ; 
et, sous bien des rapports, un protecteur du peuple, par droit 
héréditaire, et au-dessus de l’influence des intrigues, vaut autant 
qu'un protecteur nommé souvent par une mince majorité, 
et en dépit d’une nombreuse minorité, dont il n’est pas plus le 
représentant que s'il V’étoit par droit héréditaire. Le sénat de 
Rome représentoit beaucoup mieux le peuple romain que le 
tribunat, et les parlemens de France, dont les membres ache- 
toient leurs places, étoient une meilleure représentation de la 
nation frangaise que les états-généraux, qui n’étoient d’aucune 
utilité, justement parce qu’ils représentoient littéralement leurs 
commettans, et qu’en outre ils étoient composés de ces élémens 
opposés que des écrivains superficiels croient voir dans les deux 
chambres du parlement d’ Angleterre. 

Mais, pour revenir a la théorie des intéréts différens, représentés 
par chaque chambre, il est évidemment faux que la chambre basse 
représente uniquement les intéréts industriels, puisque les députés 
des comtés y représentent particuliérement les intéréts de la pro- 
priété fonciére. Quant aux députés des villes, on peut supposer, 
sil’on veut, qu’ils représentent des intéréts commerciaux. Mais, sur 
le nombre des villes qui envoient des députés au parlement, a peu 
prés un tiers sont de petits bourgs, sous linfluence directe de quel- 
ques grands propriétaires, qui leur dictent les députés qu’ils doi- 
vent nommer.' Un autre tiers sont de petites villes dans lesquelles 


1 On entend souvent crier contre ces bourgs qu’on appelle pourris, qui 
jadis étoient des villes, quand ils acquirent le droit de nommer des députés, 
et sont maintenant des villages sous la dépendance presque absolue de 
quelques grands propriétaires. C'est pourtant par le patronage de ces pro- 
priétaires que beaucoup de gens 3 talent, mais de fortune médiccre, comme 
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le droit d’élection est plus ou moins restreint, et ot les grands 
propriétaires du voisinage ou le gouvernement ont tant d’influence, 
quils sont presque aussi certains de diriger les élections a leur 
gré, que les propriétaires des bourgs pourris." Les députés de 
toutes ces petites villes ne peuvent guére étre regardés comme 
représentans du commerce ; et, s'il se trouve parmi eux quelques 
grands commergans, ils doivent en général leur nomination a une 
influence aristocratique. Enfin, il y aun autre tiers* des villes 
ot les élections sont plus ou moins populaires, et dont les députés 
peuvent étre regardés comme représentans des intéréts commer- 
ciaux. Hé bien (chose qui doit surprendre en France, od il y a si 
peu de commerce, et ot on parle tant des avantages d’avoir pour 
députés des négocians et manufacturiers), presque toutes les 
grandes villes commergantes de |’Angleterre sont représentées par 
de grands propriétaires, ou par des gens qui n’ont jamais été 
dans le commerce. Excepté la cité de Londres,’ dont les dé- 
putés sont toujours membres d’une compagnie, ou syndicat com- 
mergant (quoique cette qualité soit souvent nominale,) la plupart 
des autres villes commercantes ont le bon esprit de charger de leurs 
intéréts politiques, plutét des hommes distingués par leur rang ou 
leur considération politique, que des commercans, dont les talens 
pour gagner de l’argent n’ont, en général, rien de commun avec 
ceux qu'il faut pour étre législateur.* 

Sans contredit, tous les différens intéréts de la société doivent 
etre représentés, ou plutét défendus, dans un gouvernement repré- 
sentatif; mais il n’est nullement nécessaire que les intéréts d'une 
profession quelconque soient défendus par des gens exergant cette 
profession. Quant au commerce, il y auroit de graves inconvé- 
niens a avoir un grand nombre de négocians ou manufacturiers dans 
une assemblée législative. Un commergant, comme un militaire, 


MM. Brougham, Tierney et autres membres de l’opposition obtiennent des 
siéges dans la chambre des communes: ils ne le pourroient pas autrement. 

3 On appelle ces villes des bourgs clos. 

? Pour parler exactement, il n’y a pas un quart des villes anglaises repreé- 
sentées au parlement, dans lesquelles les élections soient vraiment popu- 
laires.—Le nombre total des membres de la chambre des communes est de 
six cent cinquante-huit, dont cent pour |’Irlande, et quarante-cing pour 
V’Ecosse. Sur le nombre des députés anglais, il y a pres de cent chevaliers 
des comtés, et environ les trois quarts des dépuiés des villes sont nommés 
par l’influence plus ou moins directe des grands propriétaires, 

3 Une des trois divisions politiques de la capitale ; les deux autres, West- 
minster et Southwark, ne sont presque jamais représentées par des commer- 
sans, 

+ La ville de Liverpool, la seconde du royaume, et presque l’égale de Lon- 
dres pour le commerce, est représentée par un général et un membre du 
ministére, et ce ministre (M. Canning) avoit pour concurrent, dans les 
derniéres élections, non un négociant, mais un pair d’[rlande. 
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exerce une profession trés-utile a |’ Etat ; mais il seroit encore plus 
nuisible aux intéréts généraux de la société, qu'une assembleée de 
législateurs fit dominée par un esprit mercantile que si elle Pétoit 
par un esprit militaire, quoiqu’il n’y ait pas de mal qu'il s’y trouve 
quelques individus de ces deux professions. Un esprit militaire, 
avec tous ses inconvéniens, contribue au moins a la gloire et a la 
grandeur d’un Etat; mais un véritable esprit commergant (dont 
pourtant plusieurs commergans sont exempts), toujours occupé 
de spéculations intéressées, juge de V’utilité de toute mesure 
politique par le profit pécuniaire qui peut en résulter." 

Les Anglais, qui doivent tout au commerce, ont si bien senti 
les dangers de laisser entrer au parlement des gens qui n’auroient 
d’autres intéréts que ceux du commerce, qu’ils ont exigé, par une 
loi passée sous la reine Anne, que, pour représenter une ville quel- 
conque, il falloit posséder une ferre rapportant 300 liv. sterling 
(7,500 fr.) de rente.” 

Le nombre des commergans, dans la chambre des communes, 
n’est pas considérable, et ils sont autant propriétaires que com- 
mergans: la plupart sont de riches banquiers ou négocians de Lon- 
dres, qui possédent des terres dans les provinces, et se font nom- 
mer députés de quelque petite ville, dans laquelle leurs propriétés 
leur donnent de l’influence.} 


' Voyez ce que dit Adam Smith sur l’esprit intéressé des négocians et 
manufacturiers, et sur les mauvais effets pour la nation en général des lois 
commerciales qu’ils sont parvenus souvent a faire adopter au parlement 
anglais. 

2 Par la méme loi, on exigea un revenu de six cents livres sterling en 
terre (15,000 fr.) pour étre député d'un comté. Il n’y a pas un député de 
comlé qui n’ait au moins dix fois, et la plupart ont vingt et meme trente 
foiscerevenu, La plupart des députés des villes ont de méme plus de dix 
fois le revenu exigé par la loi. 

3 A croire certains auteurs francais, le parlement anglais n’est composé 
ue de commercans, et la plupart méme des pairs sont sortis du commerce. 
e fait est qu’avant le ministére de M, Pitt, qui donna la pairie d’Irlande & 

deux ov trois banquiers grands propriétaires terriens (M. Smith, un d’eux, a 
été créé depuis baron de la Grande- Bretagne), il n’y a presque pas d’exemple 
qu'on ait créé pair un homme exercantle commerce, quelque riche qu'il fat. 
Devenu grand propriétaire, etentrant dans sacarriére politique, un commer- 
cant, s'il rend de grands services nationaux, peut prétendre aux honneurs 
comme tout le monde. Tous les nouveaux pairs sont des gens iHustrés par 
leurs services civils ou militaires, ou bien de grands propriétaires de familles 
anciennes.—Quant aux chevaliers ou députés des comtés, une des premiéres 
=. requises par l’opinion pour représenter son comté, est celle d’étre 
d'une famille qui y soit anciennement établie. Ona plus d’une fois traité 
WVhommes nouveaux des fils de pairs, qui prétendoient a étre députés d’un 
comté od leurs familles n’étoient pas anciennes. Un banquier anglais, trés- 
connu A Paris, d’une famille honorable, et possédant trente mille livres ster- 
ling de rentes (750, 000 fr.) en fonds de terres, avoit envie, il y a quelques 
années, de se présenter comme candidat pour représenter le comté od il a 
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Quand le parlement s’occupe d’une mesure affectant le com- 
merce, il consulte les négocians et manufacturiers qui y sont les 
plus intéressés, ou qui passent pour avoir le plus de conngissances. 
pratiques la-dessus ; mais il se garde bien de suivre aveuglément 
leurs avis. 


Conclusion. 


I] seroit aussi ennuyeux qu’inutile de vouloir rclever davantage 
les erreurs de fait et les faux raisonnemens des écrivains politiques 
ui cherchent a faire cadrer la Constitution anglaise avec leurs 
Reg Cette Constitution, la meilleure, 4 tout prendre, qui ait 
jamais existé, n’est qu’un ensemble d’usages perfectionnés par 
le temps. Ces usages ont été harmonisés de temps en temps par 
des lois positives ; mais les Anglais se gardent bien d’en abroger 
aucun dont ils puissent tirer l’avantage le plus léger. La Consti- 
tution anglaise n’est pas écrite sur du papier ; elle est gravée dans 
le coeur de tous les Anglais. Ce n’est pas une charte faite par des 
philosophes, qui ne peuvent jamais prévoir l’effet de leurs com- 
binaisons, c’est une /angue politique inventée par la raison instinc- 
tive heureusement dirigée, et ensuite polie et perfectionnée par de 
sages grammairiens. Comme des mots et des locutions d’une 
langue vivante cessent peu a peu d’étre employés, en continuant tou- 
jours de faire partie des dictionnaires, de méme plusieurs des 
usages politiques des Anglais ont subi des modifications graduelles, 
et quelques uns sont tombés totalement en désuétude, sans que 


acheté ses grandes possessions ; mais ses amis lui firent entendre que, mal- 
gré sa grande fortune et la considération personnelle dont il jouissoit, il ne 
pourroit pas réussir dans ses prétentions, et il y renonca, se contentant d’étre 
député d’un petit bourg. En Angleterre, quand on parle d’un homme 
que l’opinion porte aux premitres places de sa province (aucune place n’est 
payée), on n’emploie pas le terme riche propriétaire, imaginé en France de- 
puis la révolution pour confondre les anciens et les nouveaux possesseurs de 
terres, on dit un homme de naissance ct de grande fortune, “a man of family 
and fortune.” 
Dans les détails que je viens de donner de la composition de la chambre 
des communes, j'ai eu en vue principalement les élections en Angleterre. 
Celles d’Ecosse sont beaucoup plusaristocratiques. Les députés des comtés 
y sont nummés comme originairement en Angleterre, par les seuls tenanciers 
de la couronne, et dans les villes, les seuls électeurs sont les membres du 
conseil municipal. De plus, excepté une ou deux des villes principales, 
quatre ou cing villes se réunissent {pour nommer un seul députe. Chaque 
ville de la réunion, par son conseil municipal, nomme un délégué, et les 
délégués nomment ensuite le député. En Irlande, les élections se font a peu 
= comme en Angleterre; l’aristocratie territoriale y est aussi forte ; mais 
"absence de plusieurs grands propriétaires qui préférent le séjour de ]'An- 
gleterre,a un facheux effet sur les meeurs du bas peuple. 
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ces changemens aient été marqués dans leurs livres de droit public. 
Autant vouloir apprendre une langue vivante, par la seule étude 
de son vocabulaire, que de prétendre connoitre la Constitution 
politique des Anglais en lisant ce qu’on peut appeler leurs diction- 
naires politiques. a grammaire de leur langue politique, si je 
peux m’exprimer ainsi, est restée la méme depuis quelques siécles ; 
mais les mots et les tours de cette langue ont varié continuellement 
dans leurs acceptions. 

La Constitution de l’Angleterre paroit extérieurement la méme 
depuis plus de quatre siécles, et cependant elle n’a pas cessé, pen- 
dant cette longue période, d’éprouver des modifications. La révo- 
lution méme de 1688, qu’on a prétendu l’avoir fixée pour toujours, 
n'étoit, quant aux nouveaux principes établis alors, qu’un change- 
ment de plus amené par les circonstances ; et quoi qu’en disent 
les partisans outrés de cette révolution, la Constitution, dans bien 
des points importans, n’est pas réellement la méme aujourd’hui 
qu’a cette époque. Il semble qu’elle a atteint, depuis quelque 
temps, le plus haut degré de perfection dont elle est susceptible, et 
que comme toutes les choses humaines arrivées a leur point de 
splendeur, elle ne pourra plus que dégénérer. Il est impossible 
de prévoir ni sa durée dans son état actuel, ni les changemens 
nouveaux que le temps lui fera éprouver. Quant a sa forme ex- 
térieure, elle peut durer long-temps aprés que l’esprit vital qui 
anime aura cessé d’exister ; et les Anglais des siécles a venir se 
vanteront peut-étre de la stabilité de leur Constitution, quand elle 
ne ressemblera que de nom a celle que nous admirons aujour- 
d’hui.' 

Les imitateurs de cette Constitution ne feront jamais rien de bon 
s‘ils se contentent d’en copier les traits extérieurs. Pour obtenir 


* Si, par exemple, la composition de la chambre des communes venoit 4 
étre changée, soit par l’abolition du droit de primogéniture (droit qui n’est 
pas regardé par les auteurs politiques comme tenant en rien a la constitu- 
tion), soit par une réforme parlementaire qui changeroit les rapports actuels 
entre les électeurs et les élus ; ou bien, sila chambre des pairs perdoit de 
sa considération, soit par la pauvreté de ses membres, soit par la nomina- 
tion abusive d’un grand rho sm de pairs, indignes de la pairie, qui change- 
roit l’esprit de cette chambre; ou bien, si, par un changement dans les 
réglemens militaires, les officiers de l’'armée, au lieu d’étre comme a 
présent des propriétaires de toutes les classes de l’aristocratie, et forte- 
Ment intéressés au maintien de l’ordre politique établi, étoient pour la 
plupart des soldats parvenus ou des gens sans existence civile; ou 
bien, si la morale publique, base premiére de toutes les institutions hu- 
maines, venoit 4 étre corrompue, soit par l’abus de la liberté de la presse, 
soit par l’excés des richesses commerciales: toutes ces causes et cent autres, 
qu’on ne pourroit peut-étre pas indiquer d’avance, changeroient entitrement 
Vesprit de la constitution anglaise, et détruiroient la sage liberté qui en 
résulte, sans peut-@tre en anéantir les formes extérieurs. 
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une véritable ressemblance, il faut qu’ils parviennent a vivifier leurs 
froides copies du méme esprit qui anime I'original. 

[| peut y avoir, il est vrai, d’autres combinaisons que celles qui 
existent en Angleterre, pour concilier une représentation nationale 
avec une monarchie héréditaire, et le pouvoir du monarque avec 
la liberté politique des sujets; mais l’expérience des siécles ne 
nous les a pas encore fait connoitre, et les amis des lumiéres nou- 
velles, en morale et en politique, ne peuvent trop savoir gré aux 
peuples qui veulent bien se préter 4 des expériences dont les ré- 
sultats serviront a l’instruction des races futures. 
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Ir is always an unpleasant and a somewhat delicate task to criti- 
cise a work, the author of which is not living to answer whatever 
animadversions may be cast on it; but the disagreeableness of the 
measure is in the present instance greatly removed by the consi- 
deration, that he followed a similar course in treating of the pro- 
ductions of others, and those standing much higher in the literary 
and scientific world than could ever be expected or attained by 
himself. A regard for the advancement of the subject on which 
he wrote, and a desire to clear it from all false impressions, would, 
however, in themselves, be a sufficient justification for the follow- 
ing remarks on Mr. Ricardo’s «Principles of Political GEcono- 
my,” which call forthe minuter investigation, as coming from a 
person lately well known in the world, as giving a name toa 
course of lectures in delivery at the present moment, and as having 
been often referred to even in Parliament. 

From some of his speeches, and the tenets he there held forth 
whilst attending the House during his existence, the writer of the 
present observations well recollects his impression at the time that 
Mr. Ricardo was considerably in error on the various subjects 
connected with landed property; and a perusal of his work before 
mentioned has corroborated the opinion which some years ago be- 
gan to be entertained by him. It is necessary, however, to pre- 
mise, that this remark appertains solely or chiefly to that part of 
his discussion which treats of the price or value of landed produce, 
and has a general reference to agriculture, a topic which Mr. R., 
though probably well versed in the currency or foreign trade, did 
not, and could not, from his generally commercial pursuits, be well 
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supposed, indeed, to understand or justly to elucidate. The numer- 
ous inconsistencies and contradictions displayed on this point 
throughout his treatise are confirmatory of the foregoing observa- 
tion, and for the sake of clearness will be hereafter quoted to con- 
vince the reader of the truth of what is now advanced, and as a 
means of reference how far some of his opinions, incidentally ex- 
pressed, are opposite to his own system, and tally with one, which 
will be afterwards proposed and recommended. It may not be 
amiss, though, primarily, to give some outlines of the real and first 
principles of general political economy, which, if every nation 
were of equal habits, intelligence and condition, would dictate ac- 
cording to the amount of their communities, an equal distribution 
of wealth and consequent happiness throughout the world. They 
would, as regards every distinct country, allot to it those advanta- 
ges, and to every individual in it that graduated portion of income 
which would suit his particular station in life, and procure him the 
full measure of comforts which should belong to it under the com- 
mon exertions of labor and industry. They would, therefore, be as 
adverse to any private and great accumulation of riches, as to the 
individual depression of want and poverty. This, with perfect li- 
berty of the subject, and well-digested laws, would be the acmé of 
political economy, under the supposition that all nations were 
equally enlightened and free from particular incumbrances and dis- 
advantages. It would matter not, whether America yielded more 
gold, or India better or more plentiful silk, than other states, or 
France her superior wines, since a mutual exchange could take 
place under a complete freedom of trade, and each might thus ob- 
tain the native productions of other countries to the benefit of all. 
But it must be evident to the merest tyro in political economy 
that these principles can only be applied, in their perfect state, to 
countries thus situated, and that the whole world is differently cir- 
cumstanced at the present and has been at every past period. All 
nations are in an unimproved, irregular, or artificial condition. 
Some still remain in a state of barbarism, and require not those sup- 
plies, which the more civilised produce; others, lately emerged 
from it, are still so little accustomed to better habits, that the 

want not, in any quantity, the goods wrought elsewhere, hood 
they neither cultivate their own soil, nor are conversant in manu- 
facture ; whilst a few are too indolent for the promotion of com- 
merce; and where, amongst others, that hasbeen desired the most, 
it has been for ages rendered difficult, and, in some instances, pro- 
hibitory, under the plea of encouraging particular internal manu- 
factures, or a necessity of raising immense supplies for the state. 
Thus, even amongst the most enlightened nations, every kind of 
commerce has become disordered from the occurrence of wats and 
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previous political mismanagement, and their respective habits and 
conditions are, consequently, in an unnatural and different ratio 
when compared with each other. The pure principles of political 
economy, especially as regards a freedom of commercial inter. 
course, cannot, therefore, be at present applied to them, as if they 
all rested on the same basis ; and whatever portion is adopted must 
be entered upon slowly and with great caution, joined with no lit. 
tle share of the principle of expediency. The best guide in such a 
matter, and which wouldbe most consistent under all circumstances 
whatsoever, will be that of reciprocal agreement and advantage. 
England, so burthened with debt, the interest of which must 
be raised from taxation on every class of her inhabitants, 
whose habits of life are also more expensive than those of 
any other people, cannot afford even to try an experiment which 
might be likely to injure a single class of her subjects. How. 
ever much her government and every one of her inhabitants may 
admire the principles of free trade in the abstract, and the adop- 
tion of what, under better circumstances, would be held as the 
most perfect state of comfort and prosperity to the whole world, 
she, from her past conduct and present indebiture, must approach 
the Hygeian temple with slow and wary steps. Supposing her at 
least in a convalescent state, she must not make too hasty or inde- 
pendent strides towards the desired goal, but should rely on the arm 
of experience, and, above all, of reciprocity. A single false move- 
ment may be attended with considerable domestic mischief, especi- 
ally to her above all nations on earth; for it has been often evinced 
that no one class of her subjects can suffer without the remainder 
being seriously affected. Such is the intercourse and perfect 
knowledge existing throughout every part of her territory, such is 
the commercial sensibility of her people, that the very breath of 
even locally deficient credit and confidence bears with it a per- 
nicious halo, which infects the welfare of the whole community. 
Her government has a very arduous task to perform in its desired 
progress towards free trade. It has not only to study what might 
be most safely altered at home, but if it act with caution, since no 
change can be securely taken without the advantage of reciprocity, 
it has to induce and persuade other nations to see in the same 
light, and become aware of whatever mutuality of benefit such 
approach towards any portion of freer trade might occasion to 
them. This would apply more particularly to a greater introduc- 
tion of foreign corn than of any other article whatsoever. The 
number of persons who would be affected by such a measure, un- 
less very gradually entered upon, is greater than that of any other 
class in the nation. The production of corn is a natural and do- 
mestic manufacture, and land a machinery, (for they may be both 
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so denominated,) which must be kept working under every disad- 
vantage, which cannot be altered or removed, and which contri- 
butes more largely than any other kind to the prosperity and 
existence of the state; whereas other apparatus might lie idle for 
atime in case of non-remuneration, and without expense to the 
owner, or might be easily transplanted to a more profitable spot, 
whilst the hands it previously employed could be turned toa dif- 
ferent and better occupation. That, however, is not the case with 
agricultural laborers; they are not only more numerous and pro- 
portionately more difficult of removal, but from the habits to 
which only they have been bred, are mostly incapable of a change 
except ina very juvenile state, whilst every mechanic might 

serviceable in the land, and find employment and subsistence for 
himself and family. The land is also the most spacious kind of 
machinery as well as the most important ; and much of it, even 
at the present time, lies idle, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments within the last forty years, for want of sufficient encourage- 
ment and capital to make it productive to the benefit of the respec- 
tive proprietors, and consequently of the state. Is this, then, the 
manufacture which should be discouraged, as some propose, for 
want of protection against foreign goods? Are the national wel- 
fare, the individual fortunes of those who have hitherto maintained 
and ornamented our country, the subsistence of seven or eight 
millions of its inhabitants, to be tampered with from a too incau- 
tious adherence to, or adoption of, the principles of free trade? Is 
the now cultivated face of our island (and who admires not the 
beauties of nature ?) to be tarnished and rendered hideous by ne- 
glect and unprofitableness, by the wanton growth of weeds and 
thistles, whilst thousands are every where expended in civic im- 
provements? ‘The latter are not meant to be censured but ap- 
proved, and the author has been led into the present train of reason- 
ing by several transactions which have lately taken place as well as 
by the tenor of the work now before him, which evidently inclines 
to the discouragement of domestic agriculture. After this digres- 
sion he will proceed to make the intended observations. Mr. R. 
sets out by agreeing partly with Dr. A. Smith, that the word value 
has two different meanings—value in use and value in exchange ; 
this may be generally correct, though exchangeable value is the 
only one with which the political economist is concerned. He 
then agrees with him that labor forms the chief component part of 
all values anid prices whatsoever, but differs from him as to what 
those values or prices are or should be. The point, however, at 
present meant to be entered on, is the application of the amount 
of previous labor, and that only to the value of agricultural as well 
as manufactured produce: from this Mr. R. thoughtlessly de- 
VOL. XXVII. Pam, NO. LULL. K 
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duces the impolicy of cultivating our inferior lands as attended with 
a greater expense, by which the price of corn in the market is ne- 
cessarily raised ; thus making such additional cultivation the cause, 
and not considering it as the effect of a previously high value of agri- 
cultural produce. Such a mode of argument, in reference to that 
species of commodity is not only contrary to experience, but wrong 
in principle. It might also be attended with a pernicious result, as 
to its impression on those who think or understand little of the 
subject, yet whose opinions, from their situation in life, or other 
circumstances, generally carry some weight, and requires, conse- 
quently, the more important necessity to be fully controverted, 
The intended check it is meant to give to domestic agriculture, by 
confining it only to the very best lands, and supplying the nation 
with a great portion of corn from abroad, under the presumption 
that the culture of our second-rate soils occasions the difference in 
price, but actually with a view of encouraging commerce at the 
expense of the landed interest, is, throughout the whole of Mr. R.’s 
work, very apparent : on these grounds he deviates from the well- 
known regulators of values, supply and demand, which are gene- 
rally applicable to all commodities, and solely to those arising from 
the land. Yet in many instances, as has before been observed, heis 
unintentionally compelled to acknowlege their influence. Even 
at the 2d page in his discussion on values, he says : ‘¢ There are some 
commodities, the value of which is determined by their scarcity 
alone; no labor can increase the quantity of such goods, and 
therefore their value cannot be lowered by an increased supply.” 
It is true he confines this admission to statues, pictures, scarce 
books, coins, and peculiar wines ; but the same ruling principle of 
supply and demand extends to them as to other things. Were their 
supply increased, or the demand lessened, they would invariably 
fall in value ; but the latter being rather more than equal to the 
supply, their price is kept up. They rest on the same basis as su- 
perior articles of other descriptions ; as very excellent hunters or 
race-horses for instance, the supply of which is usually short, and 
which, in comparison with other animals of the same nature, bear 
a proportionately high price. The same mode of argument will 
also apply to corn and cattle; the superiority of either, and of 
course restricted supply of such superior articles, let the abundance 
of others, less good, be what it might, will always command in the 
market a greater price. Mr. Bakewell sold his stock, from the 
scarcity of cattle of so well-bred a kind, at hundreds a head ; and 
though corn in general admits not of so much variety, the author 
knows at the present moment an excellent farmer who always gets 
neatly twenty per cent. more for his produce than those around 
him, from the superiority of, and demand for, his articles; and this 
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without reference, as Mr. R. would have it, to the labor contained 
therein ; for they grow on land, according to his doctrine, of the 3d 
or 4th quality. Yet this is the land which the author of the “ Prin- 
ciples of Political GEconomy” and his disciples would throw out of 
cultivation! It is not intended to be said, though, but that general 
supply and demand affect the market price of the corn above men- 
tioned, as they regulate that of all commodities whatsoever. This 
Mr. R. again infers when, in page 7, he admits that even * gold 
and silver are no doubt subject to fluctuations from the discovery 
of new and more abundant mines...They are further subject to 
fluctuation from the decreasing produce of the mines after they 
have yielded a supply to the world for a succession of ages. But 
from which of these sources of fluctuation is corn exempted?” 
Thus he allows that supply and demand influence greatly and 
chiefly the price of both gold and corn; but is desirous, on the 
other hand, to make the impression, that the quantum of labor re- 
quired, and that only, regulates their value; as in page 8, ‘Is it 
(corn) not on the other hand subject to be enhanced in value from 
prohibitions of importation, from increasing population and wealth, 
and the greater difficulty of obtaining the increased supplies, on 
account of the additional quantity of labor which the cultivation of 
inferior lands requires? Is not the value of labor equally variable, 
being not only affected, as all other things are, by the proportion 
between the supply and demand, which uniformly varies with every 
change in the condition of the community, but also by the vary- 
ing price of food and other necessaries, on which the wages of labor 
are expended?” Now this first sentence betrays one of the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions the writer before alluded to. After 
acknowleging that ‘ prohibitions of importation” (which prevent 
greater supply) and “increasing population and wealth” (which 
occasion greater demand), affect and regulate the price of corn, as 
the writer maintains, Mr. R. chooses to add * the greater difficulty 
of obtaining the increased supplies on account of the additional 
quantity of labor which the cultivation of inferior lands requires ?” 
He first assigns the price to one cause, or set of causes, and then to 
another, which latter is in reality only an effect arising from the 
former, and never produced or undertaken without the primary 
cause being in full operation. That fresh land is only taken into 
culture when supply is diminished, and prices consequently high, 
is proved by the converse fact, that, during the late depression, 
much of our soil was turned into herbage, or left to itself. Thus 
demand and supply are, in course of time, sure to regulate them- 
selves, though the former is the least variable ; but should it aug- 
ment, as, with “ increasing population and wealth,” will be the case, 
are we to be told that no means must be used at home to meet it ? 
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that no more lands, because they are somewhat inferior, are to be 
taken into cultivation, from the erroneous idea that it costs more 
money to till them, and that they will influence and augment the 
price of corn? Is this just reasoning against such a step from 
what has been before cited in favor of supply and demand, whilst 
increased culture alone could meet the deficiencies of former pro- 
duce and diminish its value? So far from being an undesirable 
measure, additional cultivation is the most proper way to correct 
the national evil of want of supply, by which, and which only, the 
price of corn is affected, *‘ as all other things are,” even according 
to Mr. R.’s own, but nearly involuntary, admission, yet (contrary 
to his other doctrine) without any reference to the cost of produc. 
tion. This latter idea is, however, again unintentionally allowed 
by him in the separation of rent from labor, or general outgoings. 
In page 62 he says, * Corn is not high because a rent is paid; but 
a rent is paid because corn is high and it has been justly observed, 
that no reduction would take place in the price of corn, although 
landlords should forego the whole of their rent. Such a measure 
would only enable some farmers to live like gentlemen, but would 
not diminish the quantity of labor necessary to raise raw produce 
on the least productive land in cultivation.” Now with respect to 
the non-influence of rent on the price of corn, Mr. R., in his ab- 
stract consideration of the subject, argues rightly :—but how can he, 
then, with justice assert, that the amount and value of /abor bestow- 
ed in its production regulates the price? What matters it, suppos- 
ing the costs of raising corn determine its value in the market, 
whether they consist of wages paid for labor, or rent for the machi- 
nery which employs that labor? In reference to the farmer, they 
are both the same, and affect his profits equally ; that is, under the 
head of general outgoings, take away from the value received for 
his gross produce, which, however, neither the one nor the other 
has any power to raise in the market. They each vary in amount 
and in effect, as that itself varies in price: thus agricultural labor 
is affected by, and does not affect or rule the value of raw produce, 
which is solely raised or depressed, according to its supply or de- 
mand in the country. However correct Mr. R. might have been 
in stating that the quantum and amount of labor influences the 
price of manufactures, he is decidedly wrong in extending it to 
landed produce, and from that cause is led to the further and erro- 
neous deduction of the impolicy of cultivating our inferior soils. If 
a true political economist, he ought, from other views, to have 
suspected the justice of his opinion on this head, since it would 
tend to abridge rural labor, which wants occupation, and the sup- 
ply of which is generally more than equal to the demand. It would 
also check population, the bulwark of every state where there is 
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proportionate capital, and would diminish the sum of human happi- 
ness. ‘The writer of this is, however, further assisted in his opi- 
nion by another uncontradicted quotation from Mr. Buchanan, in 
the work now animadverted on, at the bottom of a note in page 66 : 
«It is not from the produce, but from the price at which the pro- 
duce is sold, that the rent is derived ; and this price is got, not be- 
cause nature assists in the production (or, it might be added, not 
because so much labor is bestowed on it), but because it is the 
price which suits the consumption to the supply.” Here we have 
arrived at the right point, though it be contrary to Mr. R.’s own 
statements ; and to show how confused are some of his arguments 
even on the subject of landed rent, the author need only extract 
the last passage on this head in pages 75 and 76, where he says : *¢ In 
speaking of the rent of the landlord, we have considered it as the 
proportion of the whole produce, without any reference to its ex- 
changeable value ; but since the same cause, the difficulty of pro- 
duction, raises the exchangeable value of raw produce, and raises 
also the proportion of raw produce paid to the landlord for rent, 
it is obvious that the landlord is doubly benefited by difficulty 
of production : first, he obtains a greater share ; and, secondly, 
the commodity in which he is paid is of greater value.” It is 
difficult to understand this as it now appears, but not difficult to 
perceive more than one contradiction. The rent of the landlord 
certainly is, or ought to be, a proportion (or an equivalent in money 
according to that proportion) of the whole produce ; but if paid in 
money, it must have a reference to the exchangeable value of the 
produce, even according to the allowance of Mr. R. himself, in the 
passage just now quoted, where he, by making no objection, ad- 
mits, ‘It is not from the produce; but from the price at which the 
produce is sold, that the rent (or what is the same thing, the 
amount of rent,) is derived : and this price is got because it 1s the 
price that suits the consumption to the supply, which by difficulty 
of production is of course lessened, and its exchangeable value 
raised.” If Mr. R. meant that the proportion or rent was to be 
paid in kind, how could difficulty of production, or, what is the same 
thing, diminished crops, though it might raise the exchangeable 
value, preserve or afford, much more increase, the proportion of 
raw produce to be given to the landlord? Supposing his share a 
fourth part, would he have so much from 500 or from 600 quar- 
ters of corn? If paid in kind, according to the ratio of production, 
the increased price would make it, probably, a matter of indifference 
with respect to his revenue ; but it is next to an impossibility he 
could be benefited, as Mr. R. has declared, by this difficulty of pro- 
duction. It is evident he could not obtain a greater nor so great 
a quantum of raw produce, though the commodity might, and 
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probably would, be of greater proportionate value, The author 
will add, that there is a note intended to explain this statement of 
Mr. R.’s; but it only seems to make ‘* confusion worse confounded.” 
Difficulty of, or great expense in production, so far from being a 
benefit, is a loss to, or diminution of, the rental of the landlord. 
The whole charges for, or burthen of the soil, indirectly, but ulti- 
mately, are paid by him. This is the reason why pasture land in 
general, which is farmed at little cost, bears a higher value, and 
that which is free from tithe, though to be paid by the tenant, or 
easily assessed to the poor or other rates, is worth more in rental 
than land differently circumstanced. ‘The amount of labor required 
on every soil ought also to influence its annual rental. The fair- 
est way of letting or taking an estate is on the foregoing calculation, 
which even then admits of a sufficient uncertainty as to seasons, 
times, management, &c. to make it a speculative proceeding in 
either party, especially where a lease is granted. Whena farm Is to 
be let, the landlord or hisagent should wellconsider its capabilities of 
production under the best management, which he has a right to 
calculate on, and then weighing the amount of produce to be ex- 
pected both in live and dead stock, should affix, to the best of his 
experience and judgment, its future probable values in the market. 
This would bring a large gross sum in the year, which, were there 
no other outgoings but the simple ones of interest for the capital 
advanced by the tenant, and common remuneration for his labor, 
would leave to the owner of the soil a very considerable rental. 
From this supposed revenue he has, however, to deduct whatever 
the tenant pays for land-tax, poor-rates, church and highway rates, 
laborers’ wages, mechanics’ bills, &c., besides making an allowance 
for casualties, extraordinary cultivation, and, in most instances, re- 
pairs. Thus the rent actually paid to, or the revenue of the 
landlord, is considerably affected by a number of, and, indeed, the 
whole of, the charges which burthen the land, reducing it to only 
a third, or, perhaps, a fourth part of the gross amount and value of 
the produce at market. How, then, since he is the real payer of 
all these expenses by letting his land at a rental proportionate to 
them (and any knowlege of business convinces us that such is 
the case) ; since rent and expenses, as regards the marketable price 
of corn, and with respect to the revenue or profit of either the land- 
lord or tenant, are nearly synonymous terms, or have only the same 
influence, how could Mr. R. be justified in saying that the one 
should be the effect and the other the cause of agricultural values? 
Experience denotes a different conclusion. In the very same year, 
although cultivation may not have been attended with any particular 
cost, we find grain varying in price 20 or 30 per cent., which can 
be accounted for only on the well or ill-founded impression of the 
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magnitude in supply or demand. It matters not whether it be a 
real or supposed abundance or scarcity (though intelligence of such 
q nature is, in general, pretty correct), for a report of either will 
materially influence the market price, and exalt or depress it as the 
idea gains ground. It has been known, though, that even in the 
real plentifulness of any article of landed produce, an opinion of its 
scarcity has prevailed, and consequently raised its exchangeable 
value. ‘Thus we see, that so far from any reference being made to 
the actual cost of production, as a regulator of prices, according 
to Mr. R.’s, datum, such prices are often guided even by a visionary 
impression, are frequently ideal, or, in general cases, submit to the 
ruling power of supply and demand. 


31, Bedford St. 
Covent Garden. 
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In the following Treatise some persons perhaps may 
think, that too much trouble is taken to refute trifling ob- 
jections: but the Author’s object has been if possible to 
prevent reply. And he has not attempted to refute any 
objection, which has not at one time or other, been 
advanced by persons with whom he has argued on the 
subject. 

He flatters himself that not one word will be found in 
the whole, which can give just offence to the orthodox or 
reasoning Christian, or even to the sincere follower of 
Wesley ; though no doubt offence enough will be given 
to members of societies which suppress vice in rags, and 
cherish it in purple and fine raiment,—dtinerant attendants 
at missionary meetings—such as practise s/anding in the 
synagogues, and in the corners of the streets sounding 
their trumpet, and making long prayers. (Matt. vi. 2—5. 
xxiii, 14, 15.) Persons well described in the following 
epigram, written by a much esteemed friend of the Author: 


How well the character agrees 
*Twixt new and ancient Pharisees; 
A surly, proud, vindictive race, 
Who spat upon our Saviour’s face ; 
Because he told them it was wrong 
Either to pray too loud, or long. 


20, Keppel Street, Russell Square, 
25th Jan. 1826. 
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HORZ SABBATICA, 
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1. OF the various rites which have been established by the found- 
ers of the different religions of the world, perhaps there is no one 
which is sv intimately connected with the temporal happiness and 
comfort of mankind, as that of the observance of one day in every 
seven as a day of rest. ‘The appropriation of certain days, at short 
periods of time, to the purposes of devotion, of recreation, and of 
relaxation from worldly cares, seems to be an institution peculiarly 
adapted to the improvement of the mind, and to the advancement 
of civilisation. And yet the example of the Turks, the strictest of 
all the observers of a Sabbath in modern times, proves that excel- 
lent as the institution is, human perverseness may prevail, to render 
it useless, to defeat the ends for which it was probably originally 
intended, and to destroy the good effects which it was so well cal- 
culated to produce. 

2. The state of ignorance and barbarism, into which the inbabi- 
tants of the countries have fallen, which were formerly possessed by 
the elegant and enlightened caliphs, makes it evident that this insti- 
tution is not necessarily accompanied with improvement and civi- 
lisation; and after its first institution amongst Christians, it was 
equally unavailable, to prevent the well-known ignorance and bar- 
barism of the middle ages; but in each case this effect has arisen 
by the abuse of it, or in opposition to it, not by its means. Its 
tendency was evidently to produce a contrary effect; and it can 
only be regretted that its power wasnot greater and more efficacious. 

3. But it is not fair to reason against the use, from the abuse of a 
thing; and there is nothing m this world which may not be con- 
verted to an evil purpose, and the good effects of which may not 
be destroyed by artful and designing men. A proof of this may be 
found in the way in which attempts are now making in this country, 
to convert the institution of which I am treating to purposes per- 
nicious in the highest degree to society—to make use of it to create 
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or encourage a morose and gloomy superstition, the effect of which 
will be to debase, not to exalt or improve the human mind. 

4. The Puritans, Evangelical Christians as they call themselves, 
the modern Pharisees in reality, a sect answering exactly to the Pha- 
risees of old, finding that the restoration of the Jewish Sabbath, which 
was peculiarly ordained in the Old Testament for the use of the Jews, 
is well calculated to serve their purpose, and being precluded by 
various circumstances of their situation from having recourse to 
the expedients of the Catholic priests, to gain possession of the 
minds of their votaries, have exerted all their power by its means 
to attain this object. These are the reasons why we hear more of 
the heinous crime of Sabbath-breaking, than of all other vices 
together. And hence every nerve has been strained to the utmost, 
to extract from passages both in the Old and New ‘Testament, 
meanings favorable to this design, which the words will not 
justify. But the fair unsophisticated doctrines on this subject, as 
taught in these works, are what it is intended here to inquire into 
and discuss. 

5. In the whole of the New Testament, a single passage can- 
not be discovered clearly directing the observance of a Sabbath. 
If this institution be of the importance which some persons attach 
to it in a religious point of view, it seems very extraordinary that 
not one of the Evangelists should have stated any thing clearly 
upon the subject:—very strange that we do not fied the mode 
described in which it was kept by the first disciples, or the apostles, 
in plain, clear, and unequivocal language. 

6. It seems reasonable to expect, that if the earliest Christians, 
the apostles or disciples, had considered that the observance of the 
Sunday was actually an exchange of the Sabbath from the Satur- 
day, by divine appointment, we should find in the Acts of the 
Apostles all our doubts removed; and removed, not by im- 
plication or forced construction, but by a clear and unequivocal 
statement. 

7. By the early Christians at first the Jewish Sabbath was 
strictly kept, but after some time it seems to have been considered 
by their immediate followers, along with all other Jewish ceremo- 
nies, to have been abolished; but they appear very wisely to have 
thought, that it would be useful and proper to select one day in 
the week, which, without neglecting the ordinary duties of life 
arising out of their respective situations, should be appropriated to 
the observance of religious duties, of rest and recreation. This 


1 No doubt, amongst the Pharisees of old, as amongst our Evangelical 
Christians, there were many good, well-disposed persons, the dupes of the 
knaves, 
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does not seem to have been the act of any regular deliberative 
meeting, but to have taken place by degrees, and to have been con- 
sidered merely as a measure of discipline, liable at any time to be 
varied or omitted, as the heads of the religion might think was 
expedient. 

8. From a variety of passages in the Gospels, Jesus appears in 
his actions to have made no distinction betwixt the Sabbath and 
any other day; doing the same things on the Sabbath that he did 
on any other day. In reply to this it is said, that what he did on 
the Sabbath was good and useful—such as healing the sick: this is 
true; but he did nothing on any other day which was not good and 
useful; and therefore nothing in favor of the Sabbath can be 
inferred from this. Every thing which is not bad is good; and it 
is wrong to do any thing on any day which is not good. One of 
the most important of all the Jewish rites, and one of the most 
strictly enforced by the Pharisees, was the observance of the Sab- 
bath; and it appears evident, that Jesus performed various actions 
for the express purpose of making manifest his disapprobation of 
the strict observance of this rite, or indeed of its observance at all, 

y. After he had healed the sick man at the pool of Bethesda, he 
ordered him to remove his bed on the Sabbath-day ; and it appears 
from John v. 10, 11, 12, that a very correct aud marked distinction 
was made by the Jews, betwixt healing the man and carrying away 
the bed: they say, 


It is the Sabbath; it is not lawful for thee to take up thy couch. 


Afterward, when the Jews charged Jesus with having broken the 
Sabbath in this instance, his reply was very extraordinary: v. 17, 


My Father worketh until now, and I work. 


10. If the doctrine of Jesus be deduced by implication from his 
conduct, from this very instance the Sabbath must be held to be 
abolished. He expressly says to the observation on the subject of 
the couch, “ I work.” The answer of Jesus clearly applies to the 
moving the bed as well as healing the man; because the expression 
is, “ these things,” in the plural number; and there were but two 
acts which could be referred to. 

11. But another observation offers itself on this subject: here is 
the fairest opportunity afforded to Jesus to support the Sabbath, if 
he had thought proper. If he had thought it right that the Sab- 
bath should have been continued, he would have said to the sick 
man, Arise, and walk, and remove thy bed when the Sabbath is 
over. He would then have taught in the clearest and shortest 
terms possible, the propriety of doing good works of necessity, and 
the impropriety of doing such as were not works of necessity on the 
Sabbath. In every one of the following texts, an opportunity is 
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afforded to Jesus, so favorable for the inculcation of the obser. 
vance of the Sabbath, that it is very difficult to account for his neg- 
lect of it, if it were his intention that it should be continued. 

Luke xiv. 4, 5. xiii. 14. vi. 6—10. Matt. xii. 2. Mark ii. 27. John vii. 
22. ix. 16. 

12. Jesus constantly evades the attacks of the Jews on the 
ground of necessity; but in no instance does he drop a word ex- 
pressive of disapprobation, of doing even unnecessary works on the 
Sabbath. This is named, though it is not necessary to the argu- 
ment; because if he had expressed himself against doing unneces- 
sary works on the Jewish Sabbath, no consequence could be drawn 
from this circumstance respecting the Christian observance of 
Sunday. 

18. In Luke xviii. Jesus has an opportunity of a different kind 
from the above, of supporting the Sabbath ; but he avoids it. 

18. A certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? 


19. And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is good, 
save one, that is God. 


20. Thou knowest the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do 


not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and 
thy mother. 


21. And he said, All these have I kept from my youth up. 
22. Now, when Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet lackest 
thou one thing; sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, &c. 

14. Here Jesus not only avoids directing the observance of the 
Sabbath ; but in actually specifying the commandments by name 
which are necessary to insure salvation, and omitting the Sabbath, 
if he do not actually abolish it, the neglect of the opportunity of 
inculcating it raises by implication a strong presumption against 
it. But, indeed, in not adding the observance of the Sabbath to 
the one thing more which was lacking, he actually abolishes it, if 
the common signification of words is to be received. 

15. The ordering the bed to be removed was one breach of the 
Sabbath, and the following passage exhibits a second example of 
a premeditated breach of it by Jesus. 

16. At the first verse of the sixth chapter of Luke it is written, 

And it came to pass on the second Sabbath after the first, that he went 
through the corn-fields; and his disciples plucked the ears of corn, and 
did eat, rubbing them in their hands. 

17. In this passage it appears, that the disciples of Jesus, with 
his approbation, reaped the corn ona Sabbath-day. It also ap- 
pears that he was travelling on that day. The Pharisees, as usual, 
reprimanded him for breaking the Sabbath, which he justified, 
saying, “The Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath,” ver. 5. 
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18. It cannot be supposed that provisions were not to be had 
in Judea. It is represented to have been almost incredibly rich 
and populous : and if Jesus had not thought the reaping the corn on 
the Sabbath justifiable, he would have provided against the neces- 
sity of doing it, if any necessity there was. He might also have 
made use of this occasion to inculcate the doctrine, that though 
acts of necessity were permitted, all others were expressly for- 
bidden on the Sabbath-day. It is very evident that he was travel- 
ling. ‘The road probably as at this day passed through the open 
corn-fields. 

And it came to pass that he went through the corn-fields on the Sabbath ; 
and his disciples began as they went to pluck the ears of corn; and the 
Pharisees said unto him, See, why do they on the Sabbath that which is 
not lawful?! 

19. The conduct of his disciples he defends, upon the example 
of David eating the shew-bread, which it was lawful only for the 
priests to eat; and adds, that the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath. But not a word is said which can be con- 
strued in favour of keeping the Sabbath. 

20. It has been observed that only the burthensome parts of the 
Jewish law were abolished, but that the observance of the Sabbath 
is not a burthen. Where is the authority for this? Is it nota 
burthen to be refused permission to cut the wheat when it is 
shaking, or to carry it from the approaching storm? all which is 
expressly forbidden on the Jewish Sabbath. 

21. The abolition of the Levitical law was intended, but Jesus 
nowhere expressly declared it to be so. The same reason operated 
in the case of the abolition of the Levitical law as in the abolition 
of the Sabbath, to prevent him publicly declaring it. 

22. If Jesus had expressly declared that people were to work 
on the Sabbath, and that it was to be abolished, he would have 
offended against the 31st chapter and i5th verse of Exodus. 


Whosoever doeth any work in the Sabbath-day, he shall surely be put 
to death. 


23. Indeed the strongest charges brought by the Jews against 
him were, that he had broken the Sabbath, and attempted the over- 
throw of the Levitical law. John says, v. 18, 

Wherefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also, that God was his Father. 

24. If any Jew attempted to destroy the Jaw and constitution as 
established by Moses, he was clearly by that law liable to suffer 


1 By this it was not meant that they were doing an unlawful act because 
the corn was not their own, but by Sabbath-breaking. To pluck the ears 
of corn is permitted by Deut. xxiii. 25. 
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the punishment of death. Exod. xxxi. 15. Numbers xv. 32, 
Deut, xiii xxx, xxxi. 14—18. 

25. And that such was the intention of the mission of Jesus is 
clearly proved by the result, with which we are all acquainted, as 
well as by the decision of the Apostles detailed in the book of their 
Acts, by which the whole of the old law is abolished, except four 
things, which are called necessary. 

26. The Apostles must have known from Jesus what was his 
intention ; besides, acting under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
they could not err. When Jesus abolished the old law, of course 
he abolished every part of it which was not expressly excepted. 

In Matt. v.17, Jesus says, Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
&e. but to fulfil it. 

27. This expression appears peculiarly clear and appropriate ; 
and it seems extraordinary, that the learned and ingenious Unitarian, 
Mr. Evanson, should have found any difficulty in it. 

28. According to the account given of Jesus in the Gospels, it 
was evidently not his inclination to surrender himself to the Jews, 
until a particular period, when his mission had become fulfilled ; 
for this reason it was, that he repeatedly withdrew from them pri- 
vately, when their rage threatened his life: for the same reason, he 
constantly spoke equivocally when he saw there was danger in 
speaking clearly, until the last moment, when he openly avowed 
himself to Pilate to be the Messiah. ‘The question whether be 
came to abolish the old law was evidently a snare ; and if he had 
answered it in the affirmative, he would have been instantly liable 
to suffer death, according to the law given by God in Leviticus, 
and which he came to abolish: but the answer he gave was am- 
biguous to the Jews at that time, although clear to us now, if the 
correct meaning of the words be attended to. 

29. God entered into a covenant with the Jews to continue 
until the coming of the Messiah." 

30. Suppose I enter into a covenant with a man, to take a farm 
of me on certain terms for seven years. At the end of this time, 
is the covenant abolished? No. Are the terms or laws on which 
he held the farm abolished? No. ‘The law or terms, as well as 
the covenant, are fulfilled, not abolished ; and, as the lawyers would 
say, the demise is determined. The word fulfilled is the proper 
and true word to use, and if the word abolished or destroyed had 
been substituted, it would have been wrong and untrue ; and as 
the institution of the Sabbath was a part of the revealed law, or 
commandment of God, and was in no.other way obligatory than 
the remainder of the old law, of course it falls under exactly the 
same rule, and as it was not excepted, was with it fulfilled. 


' See Matt. v. 17. 
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31. It has been said that the instances produced of Sabbath- 
breaking by Jesus and bis disciples, are of so trifling a nature, that 
nothing can -be implied from them, On the contrary, they were 
evidently done for the sake of agitating the question of the Sabbath ; 
and if something important did not depend upon them, they are 
much too triflidg to have been noticed at all. In each of the cases 
they are named evidently for the sake of affording an opportunity 
to record the expression of Jesus to the Pharisees, which came 
from him in the conversation which followed his act. The removal 
of the bed was no part of the miracle, and was totally and abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and directly in defiance of the old law. The 
act of pulling the corn, allowed by Deut, xxiii. 25, was equally an 
unnecessary act; for if it belonged to his disciples, their residence 
must have been within a few minutes’ walk; and if it did not, it 
must have been in the centre of a populous country ; and if it were 
further than about one mile (a Sabbath-day’s journey) from the 
place where Jesus rested the preceding night, he must have been 
guilty of a breach of the Sabbath, of a most remarkable and uue- 
quivocal description, in travelling further than allowed by the law 
on the Sabbath-day. ‘ 

32. In order to form a judgment of the great consequence, 
which ought to be attached to the act of breaking the Sabbath by 
Jesus, it will be useful to consider, in what light it was viewed by 
the old law, and by the Jews with God’s approbation : the reader. 
will then see, that the act of Jesus must in him be considered of the 
first consequence ; not asa trifle, as.we at this day-consider reaping 
corn or moving a bed. The following verses will set this in its 
proper light. Numbers xv, 

32. And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they found 
a man that gathered sticks upon the Sabbath-day. 


33. And they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto Moses 
and Aaron, and unto all the congregation: 


34. And they put him in ward, because it was not declared what should 
be done unto him. 


35. And the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall be surely put to 


death: all the congregation shall stone him with stones without the 
camp. 


36. And all the congregation brought him without the camp, and stoned 
him with stones, and he died; as the Lord commanded Moses. 

33. If the character of Jesus be considered, it is very absurd to 
contend, that any act of his, recorded by the pen of an inspired 
writer, ought to be lightly estimated: this is actual profaneness in 
a Christian. It is incunibent on every believer in bis divine mission 
to look upon each action of his life as an action recorded for the 
purpose of example, or of affording an opportunity of inculcating 
some doctrine: and as such, the moving of a bed, or travelling, or 
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pulling corn on the Sabbath, become circumstances of great mo- 
ment, when recorded by the pen of an inspired writer. 

$4. It has been said, that Jesus by preaching in the synagogue 
on that day kept the Sabbath. If this argument be good for any 
thing, it shows that the Saturday, not the Sunday, ought to be 
kept. But in fact this proves nothing with respect either to the 
Saturday or Sunday ; for in preaching on the Sabbath-day, he only 
did what he did on every other day of the week; and he evidently 
went into the synagogue because there the Jews were collected 
together. He was circumcised, and kept all the Jewish feasts and 
rites of the old law (unless the Sabbath be excepted): then if the 
Sabbath ought to be kept by Christians because he kept it, all the 
rites and ceremonies of the old law ought to be followed, because 
he followed them. This is the necessary consequence if persons 
reason consistently from cause to effect. As Dr. Paley correctly 
observes, 

‘If the command by which the Sabbath was instituted be binding upon 
Christians, it must bind as to the day, the duties, and the penalty ; in 
none of which is it received.’ 

35. The fact is, that his conduct appeared to be so equivocal 
to many of the Jewish Christians at that time, that they continued 
to observe the Jewish law with all its burthensome rites and cere- 
monies, until the council of the Apostles at Jerusalem, acting 
under the direction of the Holy Ghost, and speaking by the mouth 
of St. Paul to the citizens of Antioch, abolished the whole except 
four things. 

36. It appears from chapter the 15th of the Acts, that it was 
proposed that the Gentile converts should observe the law of 
Moses. Upon this a difference of opinion arose. Now there can 
be no doubt that if the Sabbath, or any other part of the old law 
were to be retained, it would have been here expressed: but the 
Apostles only require from the Gentiles to observe four things, 
which they call necessary, and expressly absolve them from the 
remainder; and the observance of the Sabbath is not one of the 
four excepted. 

37. The Sabbath is a Jewish rite, not a moral law, and every 
such rite is expressly abolished. As the Decalogue, which is a 
part of the Jewish law, is not excepted, and depends on precisely 
the same authority as all the remainder, it must be held, unless it 
be specifically excepted as a cove of law, to be abolished also: 
and the moral laws which are intermixed with the Jewish rites 
which it contains, must be held to depend upon their own truth or 
the commands of Jesus. 


28. For it hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burthen than these necessary things: 
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29. That ye abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication; from which if you keep ne 
selves, ye will do well. Acts xv. 28, also xxi, 25. 

38. It is here worthy of observation, that the part marked in 
Italics is no part of the Decalogue. 

39. Again, in Acts xxi. 25, the question respecting the obser- 
vance of the old law is alluded to, and it is expressly forbidden. 

25. As touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written and con- 
cluded, that they observe no such thing, save only that they keep them- 
selves from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from strangled, 
and from fornication. 

40. Here, as it is a part of the old law, it is actually expressly 
forbidden. ‘The Apostles, acting under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and speaking of the old law—the whole of it—say, We 
we concluded that they observe no such thing. 

. How can words of prohibition be more clear than these? 
No! SUCH THING ; save only, &c. If by explanation the Sabbath 
can be shown to be continued, there is no expression in any lan- 
guage which may not be explained to mean directly the reverse of 
what the speaker intended. 

42. This is quite enough to decide the question; but we will 
see what St. Paul thought of it. 

43. Of course all Christians of the present day will allow, that 
where a doubt shall exist respecting the meaning of the Gospels, 
or of Jesus himself, if St. Paul have expounded it or explained it, 
his authority must be conclusive and binding upon them. In the 
following two verses, St. Paul has actually declared that the Sab- 
bath was abolished. 

8. Owe no man any thing, but to love one another: for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. 

9. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; 
and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.—Rom. xiii. 
8, 9. 

44. If there be any other commandment, it is what? Not the 
observance of the, or a, Sabbath. How can any thing be clearer 
than this? Besides, it is evident that in this letter of instruction to 
the Romans, he would have told them that they were to keep a 
day in lieu of it, if he had thought it imperative on them so to do. 
If St. Paul be authority, every commandment in Genesis or else- 
where in the Old Testament is expressly abolished. 

45. But in the following passage St. Paul goes much further, 
and not only abolishes the Sabbath, but actually declares himself 
against the compulsory use : _ altogether as necessary appen- 
dages or parts of religion. . Paul could not fail to know that 
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the observance of days might be converted to the purposes of su- 
perstition, the same as all other forms and ceremonies had been by 
some of the Pharisees, and other hypocritical pretenders to su- 


perior sanctity, to the exclusion or neglect of true devotion and 
the moral law. 


5. One man esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 

6. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord. And he that 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.—Rom. xiv. 5, 6, 

46. Here, unless we distort the meaning of plain words, St. 
Paul abolishes the compulsory observance of days, or states the 
observance of them not to be necessary ; but as the observance of 
certain days may evidently have no guilt in it, he says, If you think 
it right to keep them, it is well; but if you think otherwise, it is 
also well. In both cases, it is to the Lord, to use his mode of 
expression. 

47. In the second chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
verse 16, is a passage in which St. Paul again expresses himself 
against the observance of fixed days, or Sabbaths. 

48. Dr. Paley prefaces his quotation of this text with the fol- 
lowing observation: and no person but as degraded a fanatic as 
Johanna Southcote, or the modern ranters, will treat the opinion 
of the venerable Paley with disrespect. He says, 

‘ St. Paul evidently appears to have considered the Sabbath as part of 
the Jewish ritual, and not obligatory upon Christians.’ 

49. If St. Paul have evidently decided the question, surely 
Christians may safely rest upon his authority ; he says, 

16. Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days ; 

17. Which are a shadow of things to come: but the body is of Christ. 

50. By the use of meats or drinks, he must allude to the use of 
them on fast-days, because the use of them on other days vo man 
ever said was wrong. The same argument must apply to the 
neglect of feast-days regulated by the state of the moon. The 
same of the Sabbath ; for it is not maintained that there was any 
guilt in keeping a day of rest: the offence was in breaking it : and 
here St. Paul must be construed to mean, Let no man conden 
you for the breach of the Sabbath. It seems absurd to construe 
it to mean, Let no man condemn you because you choose to keep 
a Sabbath or day of rest. If it be so construed, then it must 
also be said, (to be consistent,) Let no man condemn you for 
merely taking necessary food. If it do not mean, Let no man 
condemn you for taking meat on some days when it is forbidden, 


it is actual nonsense. But in a few verses he seems to explain 
his own meaning. 
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20. If ye be dead with Christ from the rndiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

21. (Touch not, taste not, handle not : 

22. Which all are to perish with the using,) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 

23. Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship and 
humility, and neglecting of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying 
of the flesh, 

51. In the next chapter he goes on to direct the Colossians to 
seek those things which are above. 


Mind the things above, not the things below, &e. 


52. The whole of this train of reasoning is consistent with 
itself, and also with what he has said in the Epistle to the Romans, 
xiv. 

He who regardeth the day, regardeth it to the Lord; and he who re- 
gardeth not the day, to the Lord he regardeth it not. 

53. The whole of St. Paul’s preaching goes to inculcate that 
the observance of feasts and fasts is a matter merely optional, and 
that the observance or non-observance of them is no offence, and 
consequently he is directly against the compelling their observance 
by law. 

54. In the whole of the Epistles, there does not seem to be a 
single clear, unequivocal passage in favor of the Sabbath. In 
almost numberless places breakers of such of the commandments 
as are in themselves moral rules, independent of the law of Moses, 
are condemned in the strongest terms: for example, 1 Cor. vi. 
9,10. Gal. v. 19—21. 2 ‘Tim. iii. 2. 

55. But in not one of them is a Sabbath-breaker named. How 
does this happen? The reason is sufficiently plain. The breach 
of the Sabbath under the old law was a breach of the covenant 
with God, and therefore a high offence; but the Sabbath being 
abolished, under the new law it was none. 

56. Although Dr. Paley does not agree with the author en- 
tirely respecting the Lord’s-day, he makes several admissions, 
which, coming from him, are very important. He says, 


‘ A cessation upon that day (meaning Sunday) from labour, beyond 
the time of attendance upon public worship, is not intimated in any pas- 
sage of the New Testament; nor did Christ or his Apostles deliver, that 
we know of, any command to their disciples for a discontinuance upon 
that day of the common offices of their professions.’ 


57. Upon this it may be observed, neither is the necessity of 
attendance upon public worship intimated particularly on that 
day, in preference to any other. Nothing is said upon the subject, 
therefore nothing can be inferred. So that the proof of the ne- 
cessity of attendance on divine worship oiust be sought for else- 
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where." In fact, the non-inculcation of public worship in the 
passages alluded to above, proves nothing either for or against it; 
only it goes to prove that it was not particularly ordered on the 
first day, more than on the seventh or any other day, and leaves 
the times for its observance open to be fixed on what days the 
government, or the rulers of the churches think proper.—What 
is said bere must not be construed as a wish to prohibit all pub- 
lic worship ; but only to place it on a correct footing as a right of 
discipline, and to discourage the fashionable pharisaical doctrine, 
that all merit is included in praying in the synagogues, and at the 
corners of the streets, and making long speeches at Bible Society 
meetings, &c. 


Again, Paley says, ‘The opinion, that Christ and his Apostles meant 
to retain the duties of the Jewish Sabbath, shifting only the day from the 
seventh to the first, seems to prevail without sufficient proof; nor does 
any evidence remain in Scripture (of what, however, is not improbable) 
that the first day of the week was thus distinguished in commemoration 
of our Lord’s resurrection.’—Mor. Phil. p. 337. Ed. 8vo. 


58. Certainly in Scripture there is no evidence. 

59. In this view of the doctrines of St. Paul the author is 
happy to have so learned and respectable a divine as Michaelis of 
his opinion, And indeed as the opinion of Michaelis is not ob- 
jected to by Bishop Marsh, his translator, in his usual way by a 


note, where he disapproves any thing, the author seems to have a 
right to claim him also. 


Michaelis, chap. xv.s.3. says, ‘ The Epistle to the Colossians resembles 
that to the Ephesians, both in its contents and in its language, so that the 
one illustrates the other. In all three, the Apostle shows the superiority 






? In the four Gospels, no person can point out a single passage which, in 
clear unequivocal terms, directs the observance of public worship. One text 
may be shown where it is tolerated : 


Where two or three are gathered together in one place, I will grant their request. 


_And one where it is discouraged, at the least, if it be not expressly pro- 
hibited ; and where such persons as may not think it necessary are ex- 
pressly justified for its non-observance : 


5. And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they love 
to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen ofmen. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward. 

6. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in se- 
cret, shall reward thee openly.—Matt. vi. 5, 6. 


Except these two texts in the Gospels, the author knows not one which 
alludes to public worship ;—a thing with pageantry, &c. &c. as much abused 
sometimes by Christians, as ever it was by Jews or Heathens. The atten- 
dance of Jesus in the synagogues can no more be cited to support it, than 
his observance of the passover and other Jewish rites can be cited to sup- 
port the rest of the laws of Leviticus abolished by the Acts. 
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of Christ to the Angels, arid warns the Christians against the worship of 
Angels. He censures the observation of Sabbaths, rebukes those who forbid 
marriage, and the touching of certain things, who deliver commandments 
of men concerning meats, and prohibit them.' 

60. Some well-meaning persons, looking about for any thing 
which might aid them in the support of the early prejudices of 
their nurseries and education, have fancied, that they eould find a 
Sabbath in the practice of the Apostles of meeting together on the 
first day of the week. This question we will now examine, and 
see whether they, on that day, did meet, and if from these meetings 
a rite of such prodigious importance as the renovation of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath can be inferred. 

61. There are only three passages in the New Testament 
which make mention of the Apostles’ being assembled on the first 
day of the week. The first is on the day of the resurrection, John 
xx. 19, 

19. Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst of them. 

62. Jesus Christ is described to have risen that day before day- 
light in the morning, and after all the various events which in the 
course of the first part of that eventful day had happened to seve- 
ral of them, it was very natural that they should assemble together 
as soon as possible, to confer respecting them, and to consider 
what was the proper line of conduct for them to pursue. It is 
absurd to suppose that this assembly could be held to celebrate 
the rites of the religion, before the Apostles were all of them satis- 
fied that he had risen, and that his body had not been stolen, as it 
is stated that some of them at first suspected. The peculiar ac- 
cidental circumstances evidently caused this meeting to be as soon 
as possible after the resurrection, and it would have been the 
fourth or any other day, if Jesus had happened to have arisen on 
that day. 

63. But it is necessary to observe, for the information of such 


‘ It gives the author great satisfaction to have an coneny of bearing 


his humble testimony to the conduct of Michaelis and Bishop Marsh. In 
reading their works, his pleasure is never diminished by the fear of wilful 
misrepresentation, economical reasoning, or false quotation. They are as 
superior to most of their predecessors or cotemporaries in integrity, as they 
are in talent. His Lordship has been seldom out of polemical warfare, and 
has experienced the usual vicissitudes of victory and defeat (the latter for 
instance by Gandolpby); but conqueror or conquered, he has never stooped 
to the meanness of a pious fraud. It is one of the misfortunes of the au~ 
thor, never to have had the opportunity either to speak to or to see the 
venerable Bishop, one of the greatest ornaments of the bench in the present 


day. 
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persons as have not made the Jewish customs and antiquities their 
study, that the computation of time amongst the Jews was very 
different from ours; and it is evidently necessary to consider the 
words of the texts with reference to their customs, not to ours, 
Our day begins at or after twelve o’clock at night, theirs began at 
or after six o’clock in the evening. In Genesis it is said, And the 
evening and the morning were the first day. If the day had begun 
as ours does, it would ave said, The morning and the evening 
were the first day ; and in Levit. xxiii. 32. itis said, From even to 
even shall you celebrate your Sabbath; consequently, the Jewish 
Sabbath began on Friday evening at about six o’clock, and their 
supper, or, as it is called, their breaking of bread, took place im- 
mediately after; the candles being ready lighted, and the viands 
being placed on the tables, so that no work by the servants might 
be necessary; and there they remained on the tables till after six 
the next evening. The custom of breaking bread in token of 
amity and brotherly love, was an old custom of the Jews, some- 
thing like the giving of salt amongst the Arabians, and is continued 
amongst them to this day. 

64. By the word day two clear and distinct ideas are expressed ; 
it means the light part of the twenty-four hours, in opposition to 
the dark part of them, and it means the period itself of the twenty- 
four hours—one revolution of the earth on its axis. 

65. In the expression here, the same day at evening, the word 
day must mean, the day-light part of the day, in opposition to the 
dark part of it—the night ; because Jesus could not have appear- 
ed literally on the evening of the first day of the week; that is, 
after six o’clock on the Saturday evening, he not having risen at 
that time; therefore this meeting, being probably after six o’clock 
in the evening, on account of the return of the two Apostles from 
Emmaus that day, the day of the resurrection, Luke xxiv. 30; it, 
in fact, must have taken place, though on the first day-light day, a 
little before sunset ; yet, on the second, not on the first Jewish day 
of the week. It is not surprising that persons should find a diffi- 
culty in clearing their minds from the prejudices, created by long 
habit and education, respecting the question and expression of the 
first day of the week. But if they will only give themselves the 
trouble carefully to examine, the truth must prevail. 

66. For these various reasons, whether the meeting named in 
John xx. 19. be considered the first day of the week, or the second, 
no inference in favor of a Sabbatical observance of the Sunday 
can be deduced: for it was merely accidental whether it were the 
first day or the second, 

67. In the 26th verse of the twentieth chapter of John, it is 
said, 
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And after eight days, again his disciples were within, and Thomas with 
them. 

6%. Whether the meeting above alluded to was on the first or 
second day of the week, it does not seem clear how this, the day 
after eight days, should be the first, i, e. the eighth day, It may 
have been the ninth in one case, and the tenth in the other; but in 
no case can it have been the first or the eighth day. If this passage 
meant to describe the meeting to have been on the first day of the 
week, it would have said, On the first day ; or, After seven days ; 
or, On the day after the Sabbath. The expression evidently proves 
that it could not be the first. 

69. The next passage, which is in the Acts of the Apostles, xx. 
7, is as follows: 

And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them (ready to depart on the morrow), 
and continued his speech until midnight. 

70. As a learned layman, in his controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
has justly observed: This meeting, according to the Jewish custom, 
and form of language, and computation of time, could have taken 
place at no other time than after six o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing: there was but one time, viz. the evening of each day, 
when they met for the purpose of breaking of bread; and it there- 
fore necessarily follows, that the preaching of Paul must have 
taken piace on the Saturday night, after six o’clock, by our mode 
of computation, ready to depart on the morrow, at day-break. 
Surely the preaching of Paul on Saturday night, and his travelling 
on the Sunday, cannot be construed into a proof that he kept the 
Sunday as a Sabbath. 

71. In the only subsequent passage where the first day of the 
week is named, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, the same gentleman has shown, that 
if any inference is to be drawn from the words contained in it, 
they go against the observance of it as a Sabbath, and imply that 
a man on that day was to settle his accounts of the week preceding, 
that he might be able to ascertain what he could lay up in store 
against Paul came. 


Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 

72. How can any one see in this verse, a proof that the 
first day of the week was to be kept by Christians as an obli- 
gation, as a Jewish Sabbath? It is well known that at first 
the Christians strictly kept the Jewish Sabbath; therefore they 
could not make a weekly settlement of their accounts till the 
day after the Sabbath, which was the first. It is observed 
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by the same learned person, in his controversy with Dr, 
Priestley, 


* I would as soon mispend my time in attempting to prove that the sun 
shone at noon-day, to a person who should persist in affirming it to be then 
midnight-darkness, as I would contend with any one who will assert, 
that an express precept for a man to lay by money, in his own custody, 
signifies that he should deposit it in the custody of another person: or who, 
well knowing that, in the time of the Apostles, the hour of assembling 
together, both for their ordinary chief meal, and for the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, was in the evening, at the beginning of the Jewish day, 
persists in maintaining, that a predication which St. Luke informs us took 
place at that particular time, did not commence then, but at an hour when 
they never assembled for those purposes. I will, therefore, only remark, 
on the latter instance, that I am sorry to appear so ignorant to Dr. Priest- 
ley, as not to have known, that amongst the Jews, as in every other nation, 
the word day was used sometimes to denote the periodical revolution of 
twenty-four hours; at others to express day-light, in opposition to darkness 
or night. Iam sure the force of my Sa rere required that it should be 
so understood. And I only quoted the beginning of Acts iv. to convince 
Subsidiarius, whose head seemed to be prepossessed with modern English 
ideas, that though the word morrow, or morning, in our language signifies 
the next civil day, because our evening and subsequent morning are in 
different days, yet, amongst the Jews, when opposed to the preceding 
night or evening, it meant the same civil day; because, with them, the 
evening and following morning were in the same day.’ 


73. The texts here cited being disposed of, it is only necessary 
to observe, that there is not the smallest evidence to be found, either 
positive or presumptive, that the Apostles or disciples of Jesus con- 
sidered the first day of the week in any way whatever different 
from the following five. 

74. In the two first Epistles of John will be found many pas- 
sages inculcating obedience to the commandments of God, and of 
Jesus in general terms, and specifying some ordinances as com- 
mandments, which are not to be found in the Decalogue, v. 15: 
whence it appears that the word commandment cannot be con- 
strued to apply exclusively to the Decalogue, or to mean any one 
commandment in particular ; especially one like the observance of 
the Sabbath, that is not binding by any moral law,—one which 
must depend entirely, either in the old or new law, ona specific re- 
velation, and not on the general principles of morality which have 
been acknowleged in all ages and nations,—one which is actually, 
as has been shown in the Acts, xv. 28, specifically abolished by 
Jesus,—and one which, by the instances of the miracle of the pool 
of Bethesda and the reaping of the corn, is also abolished, if any 
rule of conduct can be deduced from his actions. 

75. If there be two ways of construing the New Testament, 
or any work whatever, one of which makes it totally inconsistent 
with itself, and the other consistent, common sense dictates, that 
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the latter should be adopted. Now if we maintain that by com- 
mandments all the Decalogue or the orders in Leviticus are meant, 
we expressly contradict the passage of the Acts, where all the 
old law is abolished except four particulars, and we make the book 
inconsistent with itself. But if we construe it, that in this passage 
of John the word commandment only means these which are ex- 
cepted, and those given in addition by Jesus, the whole is consis- 
tent. 

76. It cannot be said that by this the laws of morality laid down 
in the Decalogue are abolished, because if they did not remain firm 
on the general principles of the moral law of all nations, yet every 
law of morality essential to the welfare of mankind, is excepted 
from the abolition in various places; for instance, in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10, Gal. v. 19, 20, 2 Tim. iii. 2, where particular parts of the old 
law are alluded to and re-enacted, and in 1 John iii. 23, iv. 21, 
where new commandments of morality are given much superior to 
some of the old ones, and the meaning of the word commandment 
is actually explained, 

77. By this reasoning we are no longer encumbered with some 
parts of the Decalogue, which, to say the least of them, it is not 
easy to explain in a manner satisfactory to the minds of young per- 
sons, and even of many serious thinking persons of more mature 
age ; who find a difficulty in reconciling their minds to such 
passages, as that relating to a jealous God; a passage merely ap- 
plicable to the Jews. 

78. Some persons have supposed, that the word commandments 
in the Old Testament necessarily means the Decalogue, and the 
Decalogue exclusively. This interpretation cannot be supported, 
because the word commandment is used in its common usual sense 
as a command or order of God, before the Decalogue was given, 
as in Exod, xvi. 28. 


And the Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my com- 
mandments and my laws? 

79. The pious Christian will not forget, that the moral law is 
not entirely dependent either on the law of Moses or of Christ; 
though they have confirmed it, yet it was binding on all mankind 
before Moses or Jesus were either of them born. Although there 
were no Jews or Christians, can it be supposed that the moral law, 
the law of right and wrong, was unknown to Abraham and the 
patriarchs before him? This would indeed be absurd enough. 
It must be also recollected, that the whole law of morality is not 
contained in the Decalogue; and yet the breach of this law, al- 
though in instances where it is not named in that code, is a sin, 
both to Jews and others. 
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80. Nor will a man be held blameless if he keep ail the laws of 
the Decalogue, and commit some sins not therein named. For 
there are several HEINOUS SINS not named in that code. All 
the sins against the moral law prohibited in the Decalogue, and 
several others therein not named, are forbidden by Jesus and Paul 
over and over again. Therefore,as a code of law, what loss can 
the abolition of the Decalogue be? Is not the new law which 
God delivered by Jesus, as binding as that delivered by Moses? 

81. Lt is well known that the version of the Pentateuch called 
the Septuagint, was anciently translated from the Hebrew into the 
Greek language, by certain Jews, either for the use of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, or of their countrymen residing at Alexandria. When 
these persons came to the translation of the word Jehovah, they 
found themselves in a difficulty ; for it was an acknowleged doc- 
trine of their religion, never disputed by any of their prophets or 
priests, that this name, by which God had thought proper to de- 
signate himself in the third verse of the sixth chapter of Exodus, 
ought never to be written or spoken on any occasion, except the 
most awful and important. And it is the use or abuse of this par- 
ticular name of God, to which the Jews always understood the 
command of the Decalogue to apply, which we render by the 
words, Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
But which ought to be rendered, Thou shalt not tuke the name of 
Jenovan thy Godin vain. This word, Jehovah, was inscribed 
on the golden plate on the forehead of the High-priest, when he 
entered the Holy of Holies, and also on his breast-plate: and lest 
it should suffer any change, it was written in the Samaritan letters, 
those in which the Pentateuch was originally written, and from 
which it was translated into Hebrew by Ezra, after the Captivity. 
In the~time of St. Jerom, it still continued written in many He- 
brew and Greek Bibles in the Samaritan character, When the 
Jews came to this word in their translation, in order to avoid the 
profaneness of writing it literally, they adopted the word Kdpios, or 
Lord ; and thus got over the difficulty. But this contrivance does 
not in any way alter the nature of the command of the Decalogue, 
which still continues in all its original force applicable to the Jews 
and to all Christians too, if they maintain the Decalogue to be ex- 
cepted from the abolition of the other commandments of God in 
Exodus and Leviticus. Christians say this interpretation of the 
word is only an idle superstition of the Jews. It is no more idle 
superstition to them, than is the prohibition to sow blended corn, 
or plough with an ox yoked to an ass. It is an idle superstition to 
the Christian, because Jesus abolished it in not excepting it. If 
Jesus did not abolish the Decalogue as a code of law, then we 
must no more write the word Jehovah : for the Decalogue applies 
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solely to the use of the word Jehovah, and not to our disgraceful 
and odious habit of profane swearing, to which our modern trans- 
lators have applied it. Does the considerate and unprejudiced 
Christian really think, that Jesus intended this doctrine respecting 
the use of the word Jehovah to be continued by Christians ? 
What has been said respecting the word Jehovah in the Decalogue 
cannot be disputed ; and when Christian priests call the construc- 
tion given to it by the Jews an idle superstition, they surely can 
neither be praised for their piety nor for their prudence. The re- 
verence for the peculiar name Jehovah commanded to the Jews, 
was one of those things not intended to be continued under the 
Christian dispensation, and therefore was not excepted by Jesus 
when he was abolishing the Jewish code. And the very circum- 
stance shows that the Decalogue as a code of law was uot intended 
to be continued. In translating the Old Testament, Christians do 
wrong in not translating the word Jehovah literally. ‘The Jews 
were not only excusable in translating it by the word Lord, but 
they would have been sinful if they had translated it literally. 

82. Persons must not entertain the idea, that because the ten 
laws in the Decalogue were intended solely for the Jews, the laws 
of morality were not binding on others. ‘They were bound by 
theth “just as much as if the Decalogue had never been promulgated. 
If the Decalogue as a cope of law were binding on the Geatiles, 
then were they botind to keep the Sabbath ; and surely no one can 
pretend that that was ever intended, or that a single word iw all the 
Bible can be shown expressive of disapprobation of the conduct of 
the Gentiles in not keeping it. Persons reasoning correctly, must 
remember that the observance of a Sabbath is not a moral law, 
but a rite of discipline. 

83. The Decalogue was no more binding on the Jews, than.any 
other of God’s commands. ‘There can be no distinction or prefer- 
ence of one command to another. All the commands of God are 
alike entitled to instant unqualified obedience. Nor can any 
doctrine so contrary to the character of God be deduced from 
the giving of the Decalogue by him to the Jews, as that, of one 
command being more worthy of obedience than another. 

84. ‘The state of the case with the Decalogue is precisely like 
what often takes place with the English law. The Parliament, for 
reasons sometimes good and sometimes bad, passes a declaratory 
act to declare what the law is, or perhaps to increase the penalties 
for an offence. ‘Uhis act then becomes a part of the English code. 
It afterward passes an act to repeal this act; by this the law re- 
verts to its original state, as if no such act had ever been passed, 
This was the case with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity; an 
act was passed to declare or to increase the penalties for impuguing 
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it; that act has been repealed; but the judges have declared, that 
though that act has been repealed, it is still, at common law, an 
offence to impugn the Trinity, and that it is punishable by them. 
Thus, when the Decalogue as a code of law was abrogated, the 
laws of morality reverted to exactly what they were in the time of 
Abraham ; and as such they remain to Christians, unless Jesus 
added any thing to them; and this we know that he did; for he 
expressly says, A new commandment give I unto you, Love one 
ANOTHER. 

85. At this day no Christians will maintain that the laws of 
Moses are any longer obligatory on them; and yet Jesus has not 
expressly made any declaration to that effect. He obeyed them 
all strictly, with the exception of that law relating to the Sabbath, 
which he took various opportunities of violating; and most absurdly, 
this is the only part of the ceremonial, or not strictly moral law, 
which is now attempted to be retained by the modern Pharisees, 
His doctrine was so equivocal respecting the old law, that the 
Apostles themselves did not understand it, even after they had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit. For we find the inspired Peter defending 
the old Jewish law at Antioch; and this must have been many 
years after the death of Jesus ; because the Apostles remained at 
Jerusalem some years before they separated on their missions to 
the Gentiles, if the early fathers are to be believed, twelve 
years. 

86. If there be yet any persons who believe that the Sabbath 
was not abolished by Jesus Christ, they are requested to observe, 
that they are bound to keep it as the Jews kept it; they can nei- 
ther light a fire nor cook meat on the Sabbath; and for the pu- 
nishment to which they render themselves liable, if they do, they 
are referred to Numbers xv. 32—36, already quoted. 
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Observance of the Sabbath. 


HORZ SABBATICZ. 


PART II. 


y! . . . 
1. From the following verse in the second chapter of Genesis; 


And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it 
he had rested from all the work which God created and made. 

2. Many persons have maintained, that the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted at the creation, and therefore that it is binding on all man- 
kind, and not confined to the Jews. This would seem a fair infe- 
rence, if the contrary were not expressly declared; and therefore 
the book of Genesis must be considered to have been written, by 
Moses writing the account two thousand five hundred years after 
the event, proleptically.t. And it is a very strong circumstance in 
favour of this, that it cannot be shown from the sacred books, that 
any one of the Patriarchs before the flood, or after it, ever kept 
a Sabbath, or that it ever was kept, until ordered by Moses on 
the journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Sinai. If the first 
Patriarchs had kept it, in the history of more than two thousand 
five hundred years, from Adam to Moses, it must have been noticed 
or alluded to. The lives and domestic transactions of Noah and 
his family, of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, are very par- 
ticularly described; but not a single word is ever said of their 
keeping a Sabbath, or censure on them for neglecting it, or per- 
mission for them in Egypt, or elsewhere, to dispense with it. On 
the meaning of the above passage of Genesis, the Rev. Dr. Paley 
says: 

‘ Although the blessing and sanctification, i. e. the religious distinction 
and appropriation of that day, was not actually made till many ages after- 
wards. The words do not assert, that God then ‘ blessed’ and ‘ sanctified’ 
the seventh day; but that he blessed and sanctified it for that reason: and 
if any ask, why the Sabbath, or sanctification of the seventh day, was then 
mentioned, if it was not then appointed, the answer is at hand; the order 
of connexion, and not of time, introduced the mention of the Sabbath, in 
the history of the subject which it was ordained to commemorate.’ 

S$. When the author of Genesis was giving an account of the 
orders of God to Adam to erect a tabernacle, or place of worship, 
to the east of Eden—to Cain and Abel to offer sacrifice—to Noah 


' Patey’s Moral Philosophy. 
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also to sacrifice when coming out of the ark, and to the latter to 
abstain from eating blood, &c.; and when he was describing the 
institution of circumcision, and the paying of tithes by Abraham, 
he would certainly have said something respecting the Sabbath if 
it had been then instituted. For of all the rites and ceremonies, 
there was not one of any thing like the importance of this to the 
inhabitants of the world, either before or after the flood. 

4. An attempt has been made to remove the objection which 
arises from the omission of any notice of the Sabbath, by the wri- 
ter of the Pentateuch, before the time of Moses, by observing that 
the very notoriety of a custom may be the reason why it is never 
named; and as an example of this kind, the circumstance of cir- 
cumcision never having been named, from the settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan down to the circumcision of Jesus Christ, has 
been produced. But this argument the whole of the seventeenth 
chapter of Genesis completely refutes. All the circumstances 
there detailed evidently show that it had not been commonly used 
before that time. If the observance of the Sabbath had beena 
common thing, like the observance of circumcision, it would have 
been named without further notice, as circumcision is named when 
Jesus was circumcised. The difference in the treatment of the 
two cases is decisively in favor of the author’s argument. When 
the circumcision of Jesus is named, the history of circumcision is 
not given as the history of the Sabbath is given in Exodus. If 
circumcision had been then first instituted, its history would have 
been given. And the reason why it was not named in the interval 
alluded to was this, that there was no occasion for it, as it was 
universally practised during all that time, both by Jews and the 
other nations. The reason why the Sabbath was not named as 
being kept by the Patriarchs was, because it was not kept by them, 
they knew nothing about it. 

5. Archbishop Magee says, note 57, on the Doc. of At.: “ But 
in what way is the divine appointment of the Sabbath recorded? 
Is it any where asserted by Moses, that God had ordered Adam 
and his posterity to dedicate every seventh day to holy uses, and to 
the worship of his name; or that they ever did so, in observance 
of any such command? No such thing. It is merely said, that 
having rested from the work of creation, God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it, Now, so far is this passage from being 
universally admitted to imply a command for the sacred obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, that some have altogether denied the Sab- 
bath to have been instituted by divine appoiutment : and the Fathers 
in general, and especially Justin Martyr, have been considered as 
totally rejecting the notion of a patriarchal Sabbath. But although, 
especially after the very able and learmed investigation of this 
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subject by Dr. Kennicot in the second of his two dissertations, no 
doubt can reasonably be entertained of the import of this passage, 
as relating the divine institution of the Sabbath, yet still the rapidity 
of the historian has left this rather as matter of inference: and it is 
certain, that he has nowhere made express mention of the obser- 
vance of a Sabbath until the time of Moses,” 

6. Mr. Beausobre, in his Introduction to the New Testament, 
expressly allows, and gives his reasons for believing, that the Sab- 
bath was not instituted till the time of Moses. He admits also, 
that when it was instituted, it was a festival, not a fast; and he 
points out the circumstance of Jesus going to a feast on that day, 
Luke xiv, 1. He asserts that it was given as a sign of the covenant, 
and was limited to one people, the Jews. He shows that the 
conduct of Jesus on the Sabbath places it on the same footing as 
the other Jewish ceremonies. He allows, that in Genesis the 
sanctifying the Sabbath-day was spoken by way of anticipation, 
He says, feastings and rejoicings were also thought essential to the 
Sabbath, according to Philo, Josephus, and the Thalmudists. 
—Beaus. Int. Part. i. p. 193, &c.". He further says, 

‘The account of the creation was not given till after the coming of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, with a design to turn them from idolatry 
and the worshipping of creatures. Moses takes from thence an occasion 
of giving them to understand, that this is the reason why God hath sancti- 
fied the seventh day, and appointed this festival, to be by them celebrated 
every week. Upon this supposition, the sanctifying of the Sabbath does not 
relate to the creation of the world, where we find it mentioned, but to 
after ages.’— Ibid. 

7. If the expression in the second chapter of Genesis had been 
understood by Moses or any of the Prophets to be applicable to 
all mankind, when they were reproaching the Gentiles for their 
sins in innumerable instances, and enumerating their offences seri- 
atim, (to warn the Israelites against them,) they would some time 
or other have reproached them for their neglect of the Sabbath. 
The Bible is almost filled with the reproachings of the Israelites 
for their imitations of the vices of the Gentiles, and for their neg- 
lect of the Sabbath; but in no one instance is it ever hinted, that 
the neglect of the Sabbath was one of these examples of imitation. 
It also is quite incredible, that the Gentiles should not have been 
even once reproached, for the neglect of this very important rite, 
if it had been considered applicable to them; and if it were not 
applicable to them, it evidently cannot be applicable to us. 


1 This book is peculiarly used as a lecture book by the University of 
Cambridge, and therefore it is fair to conclude, that this learned body, in 
which several of our most learned bishops are included, has no objection 


to its doctrines. 
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8. We will now proceed to examine the passages in the Old 
Testament relating to this subject. 

9. In the sixteenth chapter of Exodus the Sabbath is first insti- 
tuted: as it is said in the fourth verse, in order that the Lord might 
know whether the Israelites would walk in his way or not. And 
in the fifth verse it is said, that twice as much manna was sent on 
the sixth day as on other days. In the twenty-second and twenty- 
third verses, the rulers come to Moses for an explanation of the 
reason of the double quantity coming on the sixth day ; and then 
Moses explains to them that the seventh day is to be a Sabbath, 
or day of rest; but he there gives them no reason why the seventh 
day was fixed on, rather than the sixth or any other day; and in 
this chapter it is merely stated to be ordered to try them if they 
would walk in the way of the Lord or not. 

22. And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they gathered twice as 
much bread, two omers for one man: and all the rulers of the congregation 
came and told Moses. 

23. And he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath said, To- 
morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake that which 
ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe; and that which re- 
maineth over lay up for you, to be kept until the morning. 

24. And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade ; and it did not 
stink, neither was there any worm therein. 

25. And Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in the field. 

26. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath, in it there shall be none. 

27. And it came to pass, that there went out some of the people on the 
seventh day for to gather, and they found none. 

28, And the Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my 
commandments and my laws? 

29. See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he 
giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every man in 
his place; let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. 

30. So the people rested on the seventh day. 


10. In several places of the quotation above a mistranslation 
has taken place; the definite or emphatic article has been used 
instead of the indefinite one. Thus, in the twenty-third verse it is 
said, the rest of the holy Sabbath, instead of a rest of a holy Sab- 
bath. Again, in the twenty-sixth verse it ought to have been said, 
on the seventh day, which is a Sabbath, in it, &c., not the Sab- 
bath, &c. 

11. In the twenty-ninth verse the emphatic or definite article is 
correctly used, the Sabbath, according to the Hebrew text, the 
Sabbath being there spoken of as instituted. The author has 
been the more particular in the examination of these texts, because 
he bas met with several clergymen, not learned in the Hebrew 
language, who have maintained, that from the use of the emphatic 
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article in the places in question, a previous establishment, and an 
existence of the Sabbath must be necessarily inferred. But the 
fact is, that the contrary inference must be drawn from the Hebrew 
text: and no Hebrew scholar will doubt a moment on the correct- 
ness of what is said respecting the Hebrew definite article. It is 
not one of the points of this language about which there hag been 
any dispute, 

12. If this related merely to the common affairs of life, no one 
would doubt that the coming of the rulers of the congregation to 
Moses showed clearly that they were ignorant of the Sabbath— 
that they had never heard of such a thing before: for if they had 
known that it was unlawful to provide food, or gather sticks to 
light a fire to cook it, or to do any other act of work or labor, 
how could they have had any doubt what the double quantity was 
sent for on the day before the Sabbath? And the answer given 
by Moses in the next verse, This is what the Lord hath said, im- 
plies that the information given to them was new. If the practice 
of keeping the Sabbath had prevailed with the Israelites when in 
Egypt in their bondage, (a thing very unlikely,) or if it had been 
known to them that it was their duty tokeep it when in their 
power, the book would simply have told us, that they gathered 
twice as much on the sixth day, because the next was the Sabbath: 
there would have been no coming together of the elders, or of 
speech-making by Moses. Besides, the text says, that it was or- 
dered here to try them, whether they would walk in the way of 
Jehovah at this particular time or not. This is directly contrary 
to the idea of its being an established ordinance from the creation. 
It was here given as a test of their obedience—it was continued 
afterwards, as a sign of the covenant entered into betwixt God and 
them. Nor is there any where an intimation, that the appointment 
of the Sabbath was the renewal of an ancient institution, which had 
been neglected, forgotten, or suspended, 

13, In the Decalogue which is ordained in the twentieth chap- 
ter of Exodus, the Sabbath is first given in all its plenitude; but it 
is with the remainder of the Decalogue expressly limited to the 
children of Israel. God begins with saying, I am the Lord thy’ 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage. Here he calls the Israelites thee; and he goes 
on throughout the whole addressing them in the second person 
singular, Thou shalt have no other gods but me, &c. If the lan- 
guage is to bear its common and usual signification, the law as here 


1 The pronoun is here very correctly translated from the Hebrew: it is 
precisely as it is in English, Not, the Lord God, as he is usually called, 
but, the Lord tuy God. But it would have been still more correct to have 
said, Jehovah thy God, instead of, the Lord thy God. 
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given is limited to the Israelites. On the meaning of this pas- 
sage may be applied, the very excellent rule of criticism laid down 
by Bishop Horsley in his controversy with Dr. Priestley. 

‘It is a principle with me, that the true sense of any phrase in the New 
Testament is what may be called its standing sense, that which will be 


the first to occur to common people of every country and in every age.’— 
Horsley to Priestley, p. 23; Priestley’s Letters to Horsley, p. 289. 


14. In the twentieth chapter of Exodus, at the tenth verse, the 
emphatic or definite article has been substituted for the indefinite 
one, the same as has been done in the sixteenth chapter, as was 
before shown. 

15. In this place, where it means to describe that the seventh 
day is to be a day of rest, it says, A Sabbath; but where it has 
reference to what had passed before, viz. to its previous institution, 
It says, THE Sabbath. This is all consistent with the arguments 
of the gentlemen before referred to. When the text is correctly 
translated, their arguments are in fact decisively against them- 
selves." 

16. Again, the Sabbath is ordained, in the thirty-first chapter 
of Exodus and fourteenth verse; and it is here again expressly 
limited to the children of Israel, and declared to be for a sign of 
the covenant. God says, it is holy unto you, not unto all the 
world. Again, he says, 


Wherefore the children of Israel (not all mankind) shall keep, &c. for 
a perpetual covenant, &c. It is a sign betwixt me and the children of 
Israel for ever. 


17. How can more clear words of limitation be used? And, as 
Dr. Paley says, 


‘ It does not seem easy to understand how the Sabbath could be a sign 
between God and the people of Israel, unless the observance of it was 
peculiar to that people, and designed to be so.’ 

13. Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between me and you throughout 
_ generations ; that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth sanc- 
tify you. 


* The Hebrew is remarkable for its brevity, and words are often obliged 
to be inserted to make sense in our language; in almost innumerable 
places the helping verb is obliged to be added. Thus in the tenth verse it 
1s said, but the seventh day is. There is no authority in the Hebrew for the 
word is, The literal translation of the words is, but the seventh day a Sabbath. 
The helping verb is here evidently wanting; and it must be discovered 
from the context, what part of the verb must be used. It is submitted to 
the Hebrew scholar, whether it would not be perfectly justifiable in this 
case to use the words will be, or shall be? and write, But the seventh day 
shall be a (day of rest) Sabbath. This would strengthen the argument. 
It is not of any consequence. But no one could say it was mistranslated, if 
it said, The seventh day shall be a Sabbath. 
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14. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore; for it is holy unto you: every 
one that defileth it shall surely be put to death: for whosoever doeth any 
work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his people. 

15. Six days may work be done; but in the seventh is the Sabbath 
holy to the Lord: whosoever doeth any work in the Sabbath-day, he shall 
surely be put to death. 

16. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe 
the Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. 

17. It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for ever: for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he 
rested, and was refreshed. 


18. In the fourteenth verse God does not say that it is holy, 
but it is holy unto you. A clear limitation to the children of 
Israel. 


Exod. xxxiv. 28.—And he was there with the Lord forty days and forty 
nights; he did neither eat bread nor drink water. And he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten commandments 


19. How, after reading these passages, can any one deny, that 
the Decalogue was given as a sign of the covenant betwixt God 
and the Israelites? and it seems to follow, that when the covenant 
was fulfilled, the sign was abolished. 

20. On the reason assigned in Exodus for the istitution of 
the Sabbath, Dr. Paley justly observes : 


‘It may be remarked, that although in Exodus the commandment is 
founded upon God’s rest from the creation, in Deuteronomy the com- 
mandment is repeated with a reference to a different event. ‘Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; bat the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates; that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou. And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence, through a mighty hand, 
and by a stretched-out arm : therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath-day.’ It is farther observable, that God’s rest from 
the creation is proposed as the reason of the institution, even where the 
institution itself is spoken of as peculiar to the Jews. ‘ Wherefore the 
children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath through- 
out their generations, for a perpetual covenant. Jt is a sign between me 
and the children of Israel for ever: for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed.’’ 


21. In the following places the order to keep the Sabbath is 
repeated ; but in every one it is limited to the Israelites: Exod. 
xxxv. 2, 3. Lev. xxii. 3. 15. xxv. 

22. The limitation of the Sabbath to the children of Israel, 
and the making it a sign of the covenant betwixt God and them, 
expressly negatives the construction put on the expression in 
Genesis, that by it the Sabbath was instituted. It is making God 
act most absurdly, to make him first institute the Sabbath for the 
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whole world, and then give it as a sign limited to the Israelites, 
when, from its being previously established, it could most clearly 
be no such thing. 

23. From several of these passages we see that the Sabbath 
was ordained as a sign of the covenant made betwixt God and 
the Israelites. ‘To be a sign was the reason of a Sabbath being 
instituted, not the resting of God from his work: though the se- 
lection of the seventh, instead of the third or fourth or other day 
of the week, was made to remind the Israelites of that event. As 
we have seen in Exodus, that it was given as a sign of the cove- 
nant, so it was understood by Ezekiel, who says, 

10. Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
brought them into the wilderness : 


11. And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them my judgments, 
which, if a man do, he shall even live in them. 
12. Moreover also, I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me 


and them, that they might know that I am the Lord that sanctified them. 
— Ezek. xx. 10—12. 


24. On this Dr. Paley says: Here the Sabbath is plainly spo- 
ken of as given; and what else can that mean, but as first 
instituted in the wilderness ? 

25. The Prophet Nehemiah also expressly declares, that the 
Sabbath was first made known to them, or instituted on their exod 


from Egypt. He says, ix. 13. 


13. Thou camest down also upon Mount Sinai, and spakest with them 


from heaven, and gavest them right judgments, and true laws, good sta- 
tutes and commandments: 


14. And madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, and commandedst 
them precepts, &c. 

26. How could it be said that he made known to them the 
Sabbath there, if it were known to them before? The language 
of Scripture must not be so wrested from its plain obvious sigui- 
fication, to gratify prejudice, or serve particular theories. 

27. When God fixed the seventh day for the Sabbath with 
Moses, he chose the seventh to commemorate the finishing of the 
creation. In the same way afterward we shall find that, when 
Constantine wished to fix on one day, to be set apart for divine 
worship, he chose the first to commemorate the day of the resur- 
rection. But neither the Sabbath nor the Sunday as a holy day 
was established, till long after the events, in honor of which they 
were fixed on, had been passed. 

28. But the observance of the seventh day of the week as a 
Sabbath is only a small part of the Sabbatical law. In the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus a Sabbatical year is ordained : 
how absurd to take one part of the law relating to Sabbaths and 
not the other! Ifa Sabbath be kept because it is ordained by 
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God; consistently, one Sabbath must be kept as well as the 
other.’ 

29. The Sabbath, we have seev, was given as a sign of a 
covenant betwixt God and the Jews, which covenant was expressly 
abolished by the coming of Jesus Christ; then it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the sigu of the covenant should no longer be observed. 

30. If a Sabbath be kept, because it was ordained by God 
previously to the time of Jesus, it must be kept as he ordained it ; 
and how he ordained it, we can only know from the books and 
the practice of the Jews. 

31. They were to do no work on that day, not even to light a 
fire; no victuals could be dressed, or ever: put on or taken off the 
table on that day: the candle was lighted before the day began; 
and if it went out, it could not be lighted again; and if a draught 
of water was wanted, it could not be fetched. 

32. It has been observed to me, that it appears from Acts xiii. 
42. xvi. 13. xviii. 4. that the primitive Christians did not relax in 
their observance of the Sabbath. ‘True; nor did they relax in the 
observance of any other part of the Jewish law for some years. 
They certainly kept the Sabbath until it, with all other Jewish 


' Tt is curious to observe how some persons can make difficulties in dis- 
pensing with the words of the law, when thereby they gratify their passions, 
their prejudices, or their interest; and how easily in other cases they can 
dispense with them, or, rather say, set them at defiance. They say, the 
law of the Sabbath cannot be abolished, because it was given by God 
before the Israelites existed, and therefore is binding on all mankind, and 
not on the Israelites only. If this argument be good in one case, it is good 
in every other similar case. In the fourth verse of the ninth chapter of 
Genesis, it is said, 

4. But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. 
This was said to Noah. 


This is confirmed in the seventeenth chapter of Leviticus, where it is 
said, 


10. And whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of blood, I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his people. 


In the following verses, to the end of the fifteenth, this order is several 
times repeated, including strangers; and in Deuteronomy xii. 16, it is again 
repeated. 


16. Only ye shall not eat the blood ; ye shall pour it out upon the earth as water. 


And in Acts, when all the other laws of Moses are expressly abolished, 
this is excepted by name. And yet Christians of every denomination eat 
blood and animals strangled every day. 

What does all this prove? It proves that, generally, reason has nothing 
to do with religion. And that men are of that religion which their priest 
and their nurse happen accidentally to profess. Titus observation will offend 
many persons; but it is, notwithstanding, perfectly true. 
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rites, was declared to be abolished by the Apostles assembled at 
Jerusalem. They might meet on the Sunday, as Christians who 
are devout at this day have prayers in their houses morning and 
evening, or fast on Fridays and Saturdays. They assembled also 
in the evening to celebrate their love-feasts, and again to sing 
hymns before day-light. If these times were not chosen in order 
that the day might be given to worldly duties; pray let any divine 
tell what they were selected for? 

$3. It cannot be said that they assembled at those times to 
avoid persecution; for they must then all have been in the state of 
* Japsed ;” that is, of those who had denied their Saviour, or re- 
fused the honors of martyrdom, and were therefore excommuni- 
cated. It is well known that a great feud arose in the church 
respecting the readmission into it of those who had withdrawn 
from persecution, Some refusing to admit them on any terms; 
and others being willing to receive them again after severe penance. 
So far from attempting to avoid the honors of martyrdom, by 
secreting themselves; it is well known that these honors were 
sought for by the Christians with eagerness :—Vid. Pliny’s Letters 
to Trajan. It has been said that they fled to the catacombs to 
conceal the rites of their religion, and to avoid persecution. This 
surely was a most dangerous expedient ; for as there was only one 
road into them, by closing it, their enemies might have destroyed 
them with the greatest facility. 

34. The truth of the matter was this—they frequented the ca- 
tacombs to celebrate there the services to the dead; as they were 
afterward celebrated in the crypts under the choirs of our ancient 
cathedrals: for which purpose these crypts were beautifully orna- 
mented, as may still be seen in the cathedral at Canterbury. The 
Council of Elvira, by one of its canons, forbid the use of candles 
in the catacombs, in the celebration of the services for the dead; 
for this wise reason, 

* That they might not disturb the souls of the deceased.’ 

35. The assembling in the evening and early in the morning 
was evidently done to leave to slaves, servants, tradesmen, and all 
others, the means of pursuing their usual avocations during the 
remainder of the day. 

36. If it be clearly shown, by quotations and fair argument, 
that the Sabbath was abolished by the New Testament, it is not 
of much consequence what the persons called the Fathers of the 
church say on the subject; or what was their practice: we have 
as much right to judge for ourselves as they had, But it may be 
said, that they may have adopted a practice from the Apostles, as 
they lived so near them. Then we will inquire what was their 
practice and opinions. 
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37. The works of the apostolic fathers, the apostolical constitu- 
tions, and indeed all the works of the ancient fathers of the church 
before Justin Martyr, are allowed, by the first divines and bishops 
of the present day, to be forgeries; therefore, though their works 
contain passages favorable to the argument, they will not be 
used. 

$8. It cannot be denied, that Justin Martyr must have known 
perfectly well, what was the doctrine of the early Christians on 
this subject. He is the very first of the Christian fathers of whom 
we have any entire works, whose genuineness is not disputed. In 
his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, he says: 


‘The new law will have you kecp a perpetual Sabbath ; and you, when 
you have passed one day in idleness, think you are religious, not knowing 
why that was commanded you. The Lord our God is not pleased with 
such things as these. If any among you is guilty of perjury or fraud, let 
him cease from these crimes; if he is an adulterer, let him repent, and he 
will have kept the kind of Sabbath pleasing to God.’ Again :—‘ Do you 
see that the elements are never idle nor keep a Sabbath? Continue as 
you were created. For if there was no need of circumcision before Abra- 
ham, nor of the observation of the Sabbaths, and festivals, and oblations 
before Moses, neither now likewise is there any need of them after Jesus 
Christ, &c. Tell me why did not God teach those to perform such things, 
who preceded Moses and Abraham, just men, of great renown, and who 
were well-pleasing to him, though they neither were circumcised nor ob- 
served Sabbaths?’ Again :—‘ As therefore circumcision began from Abra- 
ham, and the Sabbath, sacrifices, and oblations from Moses, which it has 
been shown were ordained on account of your nation’s hardness of heart ; 
so, according to the council of the fathers, they were to end in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God.’ 


39. Similar passages might be selected from [reneus and Ter- 
tullian, intending to prove that the Sabbath was a special ordinance 
confined to the Jews, as a sign of a covenant betwixt God and 
them. 

40. That the Christians assembled on the Sunday in the time 
of Justin Martyr, one hundred and fifty years after the birth of 
Jesus, for the purpose of divine worship, cannot be denied, if it 
were desired so to do, as the following curious passage proves. 
But it was not compulsory, nor esteemed a sin to neglect it, or 
do any ordinary business on that day. 

41. The following is a copy of Section 89 of Justin’s Apology : 

‘Upon Sunday we all assemble, that being the first day in which God 
set himself to work upon the dark void, in order to make the world, and 
in which Jesus Christ our Saviour rose again from the dead: for the day 
before Saturday he was crucified; and the day after, which is Sunday, 


he appeared to his Apostles and disciples, and taught them what I have 
now proposed to your consideration.’ 


42. It is a curious circumstance, that the Christians, according 
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to Justin, did not keep the Sunday, because God had ended his 
work, but because he had begun it, on that day. 

48. In the passage here cited, Justin is giving the reasons why 
the Christians observed the Sunday. He was one of the most 
celebrated of the early Christian martyrs. We are told that he 
was a heathen philosopher, converted to Christianity. This pas- 
sage is from a well-known apology, written in order to convert the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. It is not possible to believe, that if 
the observance of Sunday had been of divine or apostolical ap- 
pointment, he would not bere have stated it. In other parts of his 
works he quotes the authority of the Apostles for the doctrines 
which he teaches. If it had been considered by the Christians in 
his day as a divine ordinance, in lieu of the old Sabbath, we should 
here most certainly have been informed of it. It was evidently a 
municipal or fiscal regulation, a part of their discipline established 
by themselves, and nothing more; and his authority, the best 
and earliest in the Christian church, decides the question beyond 
dispute. 

44. The earliest of the Christians, who kept the Sunday, always 
kept it as a festival with joy and gladness, to celebrate the glorious 
resurrection of their Saviour. Tertullian declares it unlawful to 
fast on a Sunday, or to worship on the knees' on that day. The 
sixty-sixth of the apostolical canons declares, that if an ecclesiastic 
should fast on a Sunday, he should be deposed ; and if a layman 
should do it, he should be excommunicated. Mr. Whiston thought 
with the Catholics, that these canons were not forgeries: but whe- 
ther forgeries or not, they show all they are quoted for; namely, 
the opinion of Christians ina very early day. St. Augustine? con- 
demns fasting on a Sunday, for the reason given above; namely, 
because it was a day of joy and gladness. —Ep. 86. ad Casulan. 

45. It may be doubtful what authority the Protestants of this 
day may choose to allow to the canons of the Council of Nice; 
but as they adopt the Nicene Creed, they will not deny that the; 
are entitled to some respect in the decision of the question. Of 
what was the general opinion of the Church in their day, in such 
cases as this opinion shall be clearly stated by them. ‘The follow- 
ing is an extract from the 16th canon : 


Caput 16. de Adoratione seu Genuflexione. 
. +. .in sanctis dominicis diebus sacrisque aliis solennitatibus nulle fiant 
genuflexiones, quia tota Sancta Ecclesia in hisce letatur, et exultat die- 
bus, genuflexiones autem afflictionis tristitiz, timoris et moeroris tessara 


' Die dominica jejunare nefas ducimus, vel de genicolis adorare. Tertul. 
De Cor. cap. 3. ; 
? Called by Dr. Lardner, the glory of Africa. 
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sunt ef signum, ideo omittenda sunt dicbus festis, ac maxime die resur- 
rectionis Domini nostri Jesu Christia mortuis. Hoc autem caput sine 
anathemate est. Hist. Philip. Labbei conc. Nic. ad Can. 16. A.D. 325, 
Pap. Silvester. 1. 

46. In the Sacrosancta Concilia Philip. Labbei et Gabr. 
Cossartii, tom. 2. p. 385, the Sabbatarians are placed the first 
amongst seventy-seven named sects : 

It is said, ‘ Rerum obliti erant isti Dei vocem per Isaiam prophetam ita 
contestantem: Odio habuit anima mea Sabbata vestra, et neomenias ves- 
tras, et facta sunt mihi gravia.’ 

47. The Manicheans and Marcionites, sects of heretics to 
whom the modern Puritans or Evangelical Christians probably 
would not like to be compared, kept the Sunday as a day of humi- 
liation. ‘This gave great scandal to the orthodox of that day, and 
to most, if not all, other heretics. Pope Leo the First, in his 
fifteenth Epistle to Turibius, says, “The Manicheans have. been 
convicted in the examination which we have made, of passing the 
Sunday, which is consecrated to the resurrection of our Lord, m 
mortification and fasting.” 

48. By a decree of the Council of Gangres in Paphlagonia, 
about the year 357, all those are anathematised who, from devo- 
tion and mortification,’ pass the Sunday in fasting.—See Pagi. 
Crit. Bar. An. 357 and 360. Though Protestants may despise the 
authority of these ancieut Popes and Councils, yet they cannot 
deny, that they prove what were the early opinions of the Church, 
which is all they are quoted for. 

49. God forbid, that the characters of Constantine and Euse- 
bius should be held up as examples worthy of imitation ; but yet 
it cannot be denied, that the edict of the former, by which the 
observation of Sunday as a day of rest was first ordained by law, 
and made imperative on Christians, bespeaks in every part of it 
sound discretion. His edict says, 

‘Let all judges and towns-people, and the occupations of all trades, rest 
on the venerable day of the sun. But let those who are situated in the 
country, freely and at full liberty, attend to the business of agriculture ; 
because it often happens, that no other day is so fit for sowing corn, or 


planting vines, lest the critical moment being let slip, men should lose the 
commodities granted them by the providence of Heaven.’ ? 


50. When Constantine was passing this law, with Eusebius and 


1 Concil. Gang. Canon. xviii. Ard vouiSouevny koxnow. 

2 Omnes judices urbaneque plebes et cunctarum artium officia venerabili 
die solis quiescant. Ruritamen positi agrorum culture libere licenterque 
inserviant, quoniam frequenter evenit, ut non aptius alio die frumenta sulcis 
aut vine scrobibus mandentur, ne occasione momenti pereat commoditas 
celesti provisione concessa. Dat. Nonis Mart. Crispo 11. et Constantino 
11. Conss. Corp. Jur. Civ. Codicis, lib. 3. tit. 12. 
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the clergy of his newly-established religion to assist and advise 
him, can it be believed, that he would not have stated that 
it was done in obedience to the command of God, as hand. 
ed down by tradition, or by writing, if such it had been 
considered ? The contrary cannot be believed, whether he be 
considered as a hypocrite, or a devotee. 

51. Though Dr. Paley considers the Sabbath to be abolished, 
he thinks that, 


‘The assembling upon the first day of the week for the purpose of public 
worship and religious instruction, is a law of Christianity of divine ap- 
pointment:’ 


but he goes on to qualify this by adding, 


‘The resting on that day from our employments, longer than we are 
detained from them by attendance upon these assemblies, is to Christians 
an ordinance of human institution. 

52. Now the question, whether the assembling for public wor- 
ship on the Sunday differently from any other day, be of human or 
divine appointment, has nothing to do with the appointment of 
divine worship generally, but only to its being fixed to that particu- 
lar time. His inference is merely drawn from the apparent as- 
sembling of the Apostles and disciples on the first day of the week, 
as described in the three places quoted in the first Part; whence 
he infers that there must have been some appointment by divine 
authority unknown to us. This it has been shown that not one of 
the texts will warrant. Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
they were assembled all the three times alluded to by previous ap- 
pointment, and not by accident, and that this was fixed to the first 
day of the week, the fair inference is, that the fixing of this day was 
not of divine, but of human invention only: for it cannot be be- 
lieved, that an ordinance of such great importance would not have 
been stated to be of divine authority, if it had been so considered. 
It is quite absurd to suppose afterward, when great and even 
bloody feuds were taking place, respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath on the seventh day, that not one of the Fathers or parties 
should have stated, that the Apostles had established the observance 
of the Sunday instead of it. Nothing could have been more favor- 
able to the anti-sabbatarians; and in no other way can their 
silence be accounted for, than by the supposition, that they did not 
allege this, because the falsity of their allegation would have 
been notorious. If the case had been doubtful even, they 
would have availed themselves of it, as far as was in their 
power. 

53. Some persons have imagined, that the day of the Sun, dies 
Dominica, the first day of the week, the day peculiarly dedicated to 
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the Sun by the heathens, was called the Lord’s-day, out of honor 
to Jesus Christ. And Dr. Priestley had this idea: he says, 


‘ That before the death of John, it had obtained the epithet of the Lord’s- 
day. As John did nothing more than use the epithet xvpiaxh, to distinguish 
the day he alluded to, and wrote for the use of Christians in general, of 
that and all succeeding ages, it is evident, that he knew they wanted no 
other mark to discover what day he meant, and that, therefore, it was a 
name universally given to the first day at that time by Christians.’ 

54. No doubt he knew that the Christians would understand him, 
and the Doctor might have added, the heathens also. For it was 
known by this name before Jesus was born, in honor of the Sun, 
who was always called Dominus Sol, and the day, dies Dominica. 
—See Dupuis sur tous les cultes, vol. 3. p. 41. ed. 4to. The 
Persians called their God Mithra always the Lord Mithra; but it 
is well known, that Mithra was nothing but the Sun. Dr. Paley 
has fallen into the same mistake with Dr. Priestley. 

55. The Syrians gave to the Sun the epithet of Adonis, or 
Lord. Adon is yet the word for Lord in the Welsh Celtic lan- 
guage. Porphyry, in a prayer which he addresses to the Sun, 
calls him Dominus Sol. And in the consecration of the seven 
days of the week to the different planets, the day of the Sun is 
called the day of the Lord Sol, or dies Dominica; when the others 
are called only by their names, as dies Martis, &c.—See Porphyry, 
de Abstinentia, ]. 4. Dupuis, v. 3. p.41—55. ed. 4to, Every one 
of the ancient nations gave the Sun the epithet of Lord or Master, 
or some title equivalent to it, as Kugios in Greek, Domious in La- 
tin. As the Sun was called Dominus, the Moon or Isis was 
called Domina. On the side of a church in Bologna, formerly a 
temple, the following inscription still remains: Domine Isidi 
Victrici. 

56. The multiplication, by the laws of society, of artificial 
offences, which are in themselves no crimes, such as those created 
by the excise laws, and the prohibition of innocent amusements on 
the Sunday, have a very strong tendency to corrupt the public 
morals. 

57. To convert an act pleasurable and agreeable to the youth- 
ful mind, and innocent in its own nature, such as a game at 
cricket, on a Sunday evening, into a crime, is to treat the Lord’s- 
prayer with contempt. It is to lead into temptation the uncorrupt- 
ed; who, by the nature of their youth, are the most open to it, 
Another objection arises from the circumstance that the laboring 
orders of mankind, who are obliged to work all the six days of the 
week to earn their subsistence, are consequently much more ex- 
posed to temptation than the higher orders, to whom every day isa 
Sabbath, or day of rest; and who increase the temptation to the 
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others to break it, by breaking it with impunity themselves when. 
ever they think proper. 

58. The temptation is also much greater to the laborer, who 
works all the other six days, than to the rich man, to whom they 
are all Sabbaths or days of rest. The rich man, who has never 
worked, ca" scarcely form an idea of the pleasure of the Sabbath 
to the poor laborer. 

59. In sermons, and in books of different kinds, put into the 
hands of young and ignorant persons, Sabbath-breaking is con- 
stantly held up as a most heinous and terrible sin; and when 
persons thus taught to consider it as a sin of magnitude, equal to 
the commission of real crimes, are once tempted to a commission 
of the offence, they become hardened. An effect is produced 
on their minds, very different from what it would be if they 
were merely told that Sabbath-breaking was wrong, because it 
was a breach of a municipal regulation, of little consequence: and 
that if they persisted in it, they should be made to pay the penalty 
of the law, three shillings and fourpence. 

60. It is the very acmé of impolicy, and has the strongest ten- 
dency to corrupt the morals of a people, to teach them that trifling 
offences, which from any peculiar circumstance they are constantly 
exposed to daily, and almost insuperable temptation to commit, 
are of a heinous nature. ‘The mind by repeatedly committing a 
minor offence, colored to it as an atrocious act, becomes hardened 
and prepared by a species of apprenticeship for the commission of 
the worst crimes. Hence itis we constantly find culprits at the 
gallows charging the sin of Sabbath-breaking, as they call it, with 
the origin of their abandoned course of life; and there can be no 
doubt that they are correct in so doing.—By considering the Sab- 
bath or day of rest in the point of view in which it has been placed, 
merely as a municipal regulation, it is evident that the occasional 
breach of it will not be attended with the same pernicious conse- 
quences as attend the breach of it when considered as a divine 
ordinance. ‘The persons who sincerely appropriate the whole 
day to the observance of religious duties, no doubt will be more 
pious than those who appropriate only part of it: as those are 
more pious, who pray morning and night, than those who only 
pray once aday. But the minds of those who, either by business 
or pleasure, are induced to neglect it, will not be hardened in vice: 
and a person of good common sense will know, that if he perform 
the duties of prayer and thanksgiving on some other day, when he 
has been induced to neglect them on the day fixed by the law of 
the land, the offence, further than merely the breach of a trifling 


municipal regulation, valued at 3s. 4d., will be in a great measure 
atoned for. 
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61. Ifthe Sunday be considered as a divinely-ap pointed substitute 
for the Jewish Sabbath, the consequence follows, that it must, or 
at least ought, if consistency be attended to, to be kept in every 
respect as the Jewish Sabbath was ordained to be kept. In the 
multifarious and complicated concerns of a great commercial na- 
tion, it is not possible to keep it as strictly as ordained by the 
letter of the old Jaw. Hence it must be violated every day, both 
by governments and individuals. In consequence of considering 
this institution of divine appointment, many persons of the best 
dispositions are placed almost daily in situations the most painful. 
The distressing nature of these situations evidently proceeds from 
the mistaken idea that it is of divine, and not of human, appoint- 
ment. If it be the former, it evidently admits of no modification : 
but if it be only the latter, it as evidently may be varied, or even 
dispensed with, as circumstances require. Being ordained to be 
kept by the magistrate, it is wrong not to keep it; but the offence 
in the former case is far greater than in the latter. 

62. In the neighborhood of the author an honest, respectable, 
industrious man lived at an inn as hostler, and after some time his 
master obtained a sliare in a mail coach, and he had the horses to 
prepare and take care of. It is evident that this man must break 
the Sabbath every Sunday, or abandon the situation by which he 
maintained his family in comfort ; a situation for which he was 
much better qualified than for any other, He applied to the 
author for advice, having read his Bible, and wishing to do his 
duty;. but not wishing to ruin himself, and send his wife and 
children to the parish. He was recommended to go to his parish 
priest. What passed is unknown to the author, except that he 
returned with a perfect contempt for the wretched sophistry of his 
ghostly adviser, who happened to be one of the Evangelical 
Christians, as they call themselves, He was a man of strong 
common sense ; it was not likely that he should do otherwise. 

63. Very good men amongst both the French and English have 
wished the observance of the Sunday to be abolished. But surely 
they have reasoned very incorrectly. Some have said that it is 
unwise to lose one seventh part of the labor of the industrious 
classes of mankind, and that on this account it would conduce 
greatly to the riches of a state to abolish it. ‘This is the argument 
of the West India planter, and no doubt is true. It is the reason 
why postmasters never wish to have their horses stand still in the 
stable ; and no doubt it is true: but it requires no comment. 

64. Others have said, it is a great hardship to deprive a poor 
man of the produce of the seventh part of his voluntary labor 
for the support of his family. This is no doubt true also, if the 
argument be applied to one family only; but if it be applied to 
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a whole nation, nothing can be more untrue. And nothing js 
more easy than to show, that if in a whole nation the observance 
of Sunday were to be abolished, though the 1ich would be greatly 
benefited, no poor man would be bettered in point of pecuniary 
concerms to the amount of a single farthing, and in many respects 
the comforts and enjoyments of the poor would be very greatly 
abridged.‘ Some persons have maintained that a day of rest isa 
day of idleness and dissipation, alike destructive to the purses and 
the morals of the industrious part of the community. This is to 
reason against the use, from the abuse of a thing. It only shows 
the necessity of proper regulations. A person may as well argue 
against the planting of vines or barley, because people get drunk. 

65. As a human ordinance, nothing can be more wise than the 
observance of a periodical day of devotion, rest, and recreation: 
but, as a Sabbath, in the strict sense of the Jews and Calvinists, 
nothing can be well more pernicious. The practice of the Roman 
Catholics seems to be uot only the most consistent with Scripture, 
but the most rational. After their devotions are over they have 
no scruple to join in any innocent recreation and amusement. 
How different this is to the conduct of our modern Pharisees! 
Many persons will not on any account read a newspaper on a 
Sunday, or allow a little music in their house on that day on any 
consideration. An instance is known to the author, where a 
Scotchman informed a young man, visiting at his house, that it 
was not usual with them to laugh on the Lord’s day, and he hoped 
he would abstain from it. All this arises from the mistaken idea, 
that the observance of the Lord’s day is a renewal of the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

66. The author feels a pleasure in stating, that the old law of 
England, before its late corruption by the modern Pharisees, was 
perfectly accordant with his view of the subject. ‘The Sunday is 
classed amongst the festivals, not the fasts. All works of ne- 
cessity were permitted, and only such as were not necessary were 
forbidden ; vid. Act of Charles 2d, c.2.s8.7: and by King James’s 
Book of Sports, such amusements were allowed as at that time 
were thought necessary and innocent; such as DANCINC, archery, 
leaping, vaulting, May games, Whitson ales, morris dances, a 
species of dramatic entertainment, &c.: vid. Dalton, c. 46. It is 
very much to be desired that they were re-enacted, that the people 
might be encouraged after divine service to apply to cheerful 
amusements, instead of the ale-house, or what is as bad, the petty 
conventicles of morose Calvinistic fanatics,* who fancy they have a 


' See Edinburgh Review, No. LXVII. p. 23. 
2 Calvin, the founder of the doctrine of these people, who burnt Servetus 
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call to preach up, what in their hands is nothing better than a 
prava immodica et exitiabilis superstitio,’ to their gaping auditors, 
almost as ignorant as themselves, for which there is no remedy but 
silent contempt. 

67. ‘The following injunctions were published by Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Edward the Sixth; and as no doubt they speak the 
opinions of the leading reformers of that day, they are curious, and 
deserving of respect. 

‘ All parsons, vicars and curates shall teach and declare unto the peo- 
ple, that they may with a safe and quiet conscience, after their common 
prayer in time of harvest, labour upon the holy and festival days, and save 
that thing which God hath sent. And if for any scrupulosity or grudge of 
conscience they shall abstain from working upon those days, that thea 
they shall grievously offend and displease God.’ 

68. It is necessary to observe that festival days, according to 
act of parliament, include all Sundays. It is a thing very much to 
be desired, that the generality of persons engaged in business 
would be content with the religion of their ancestors, at least 
until they can produce some good reasons for making a change ; 
leaving the task of expounding difficult texts of the Buble to th¢ 
divines and polemics. 

69. A learned traveller, speaking of France, says, 

* Methodists and enthusiasts there are none; and nothing more asto- 
nishes a Frenchman than to describe the ascendancy of methodism ia 
England, the death-like gloom of an English Sunday, and the vagaries of 
the jumpers and other such fanatics, who disgrace the intelligence of the 
British peopic. It was repeated to me at feast fifty times in reply to my 
observations— though men are forbidden to work on a Sunday, they are 
not forbidden to play ;’ ‘ aud if,’ said a French priest to me, ‘ you would 
keep Sunday out of respect to our Lord’s ascension, instead of keeping 
the Sabbath, surcly that asccnsion is a subject rather of gaiety than sad- 


70. When a Frenchman has performed the devotional exercises 
required by iis religion, he does not think there is any thing wrong 
in doing such occasional labor or work on a Sunday, as may offer 
itself or be required. He does not consider that he is acting 
against the word of God; he is only giving up part of his own 
enjoyment, the recreation which is allowed to him: and if he have 
afamily, he thinks he is making a meritorious sacrifice, rather 
than otherwise, And this is perfectly consistent with the idea of 
it, as a day of festivity ordained by the church, 


for differing in opinion with him, declared he believed in what he taught, 
quia incredibile est, because it is incredible. He was quite right; it is the 
ouly ground on which it can be Lelieved, because it is contrary to the moral 
attributes of God. 

Pliny, Tacitus, Suetonius. 
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71. [t has been said that Jesus wept, but never laughed ; but 
for all this, he had no objection to cheerful society, and that to a 
pretty liberal extent, or he would not by a miracle, at Cana in 
Galilee, have provided more wine, when the guests had already 
taken as much as the host had thought proper to provide for them, 
Nor would he have attended a feast on the Sabbath-day, as de- 
scribed Luke xiv. 

72. The people of Geneva appear to keep the Sunday more 
correctly than any other persons. During divine service all the 
wine-houses, shops, &c. are closed, and the gates of the town 
opened to none but surgeons and accoucheurs, except some very 
urgent case is made out to the satisfaction of the magistrate. The 
Jabors of husbandry are permitted in harvest, and at other times, 
when the magistrate gives permission for them, and thinks it proper. 
After the day’s devotion is over, the evening is spent at dramatic 
entertainments, or in visiting, dancing, playing at athletic games, 
such as foot-ball, &c. 

73. It is constantly the boast of Christians, that their religion is 
a religion of cheerfulness, in opposition to objectors, who have 
charged it with being the contrary. Surely the objection must be 
considerably strengthened by the conversion of fifty-two days (one- 
seventh of the whole year) from days of festivity into days of 
mourning and sadness. ‘Though the fanatic may approve this con- 
version, the philosophic Christian, the real philanthropist, must 
view it with sorrow and regret. 

74. Thus, when the day is considered as it ought to be, merely 
as a human ordinance, it can be regulated without difficulty, by the 
governors of states, as is most suitable to times and circumstances. 
But if it be considered as a divine command, it is evidently out of 
their reach or control. However pernicious an effect may arise, 
they have no means to obviate it, without what ought never to be 
seen—the government intentionally violating the Jaws which it tells 
its people are sacred, and cannot be violated without the commis- 
sion of a great sin:—the governors despatching mail-coaches in 
all directions, and fining poor men for being shaved before they go 
to church on a Sunday morning." 

75. It will now probably be demanded, whether a wish is enter- 
tained to abolish the observance of the Sunday or not: to which 


! Strain not your scythe, suppressors of our vice, 
Reforming saints! too delicately nice ! 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls tu save, 
No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn and beards unmown display 
Your holy reverence fur the Sabbath-day. 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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the reply is, certainly not. The Jewish Sabbath was abolished by 
Jesus ; and if it were in the power of the author, it should not be 
restored by him. But the question is not about the seventh day of 
the week, but about the Sunday, the first; and concerning the 
latter, the question is, not whether it is to be abolished, but whe- 
ther it is to be kept, subject to the regulation of the government, as 
a fast or a feast—whether it is to be made for man, or man is to be 
made for it :—whether, with the modern Pharisees, it is to be kept 
like Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, or, with Bishop Cranmer, 
Edward the Sixth, Elizabeth, and all our early reformers, it is to 
be kept like Easter Sunday and Christmas-day ; and it may be 
added also, with all the Catholic and Greek Christians, and many 
of the followers of Luther and Calvin, at Geneva, and several parts 
of Germany, beyond all comparison much the greater part of the 
Christian world. 

76. If it were observed to our little, though increasing junto of 
Puritans, that it is incumbent on them to pay some atteation to the 
great majority of the Christian world, who entertain an opinion on 
this subject different from them, and that they ought uot to be too 
confident in their own judgment, but to recollect that it does not 
become them in fact, though perhaps not in name, to assume to 
themselves that infallibility which they deny to the vuited chureh of 
Christ with the Pope at its head; they would probably reply, that 
they have a right to judge for themselves, that they will not be 
controlled by Antichrist, or the scarlet whore of Babylon, With 
persons who can make this answer, the author declines all discus- 
sion; he writes vot for them, but for persons who, having under- 
standings, make use of them: and to these persons he observes, 
that he does not wish their opinions to be controlled by any autho- 
rity; but he begs them to recollect the beautiful story of the 
cameleon—that others can see as well as themselves; and that 
when a great majority of the Christian world is against them, it is 
possible that they may be in error; and that therefore it is incum- 
bent on them to free their minds from passion or prejudice as 
much as possible, in the consideration of this very important 
subject. ‘That on the decision respecting it depends the question, 
whether the Christian religion is to be a system of cheerfulness, 
of happiness, and of joy, or of weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth. 

77. It is unnecessary to add any thing more on this subject. It 
has been shown, that the intention of the writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis, and of the remainder of the Pentateuch was, to teach 
that the institution of the Sabbath was expressly limited to the 
children of [srael ; that it was a sign of the covenant betwixt them 
and God; and that the sign and the covenant went together. It 
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has been shown, that it was abolished by Jesus, when he did not 
enumerate the Sabbath amongst the commandments which he 
ordered to be retained, and by his conduct in breaking it on various 
occasions. It has been shown, that it was abolished at the first 
council of the Church held by the Apostles at Jerusalem ; and 
that St. Paul has in the clearest terms, and repeatedly, expressed 
his disapprobation, not only of Sabbaths, but of the compulsor 
keeping of set-days as an ordinance of religion. Not a single 
passage can be produced from the Gospels or Epistles in appro- 
bation of the continuation of the Sabbath, or of the substitution of 
any day in its place. Nor can it be shown, that the early Chris- 
tians considered the observance of Sunday as the renewal of the 
Jewish Sabbath, or in any sense as an institution of divine appoint- 
ment; and therefore, from a careful consideration of the whole 
argument, and of all the circumstances relating to it—its antiquity 
—its utility when not abused—and the many comforts which it is 
calculated to produce to the poor and working-classes of mankind, 
it may be concluded, that the observance of Sunday is a wise and 
benevolent human, but not divine ordinance ; a festival, which it is 
on every account proper and expedient to support, in such due 
bounds as will make it most conducive to the welfare of society. 
That with Christians it ought not to be a day of penance and 
aumiliation, but of happiness, joy, and thanksgiving, as it was 
established by Edward the Sixth at the Reformation; a festival, 
to celebrate the glorious resurrection of their Saviour to life and 
immortality. 


WHEN THOU PRAYEST, ENTER INTO THY CLOSET: AND 
WHEN THOU HAST SHUT THY DOOR, PRAY TO THY FATHER 
WHICH IS IN SECRET; AND THY FATHER, WHICH SEEST IN 
SECRET, SHALL REWARD THEE OPENLY. 
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A LETTER, 


&e. 


Sir, 

Havine perused your pamphlet, intitled “ Hore Sabbatice,” 
soon after its publication, | felt strongly inclined to reply to it; 
but my immediate attention was at that time engaged on a sub- 
ject which permitted no delay, and a serious illness subsequently 
prohibited me from every kind of occupation. I seize, however, 
the first moments of convalescence, to combat several of the opi- 
nions you have therein advanced, and to support, as far as 1 am 
able, some of those doctrines which you have denounced as vulgar 
and superstitious errors. 

As in the preface to your treatise you deprecate a reply, and 
state the means you have taken to prevent it, 1 beg leave to offer 
a few reasons in justification of my interference. In the first 
place, then, I have a public duty to perform, which I think de- 
mands such interference. (2.) I cannot allow to any man the fa- 
culty, which you have claimed, of knowing and determining all the 
arguments that can be brought against his own view of a question, 
(3.) If this faculty were granted him, it would by no means follow 
that he could satisfactorily refute them. (4.) It is possible that 
even old arguments may be so disposed as to throw new light on 
a subject, and produce that conviction which they failed to pro- 
duce under a different arrangement. (5.) I trust 1 shall be able, 
as I am sincerely disposed, to conduct this reply without affording 
you any reasonable cause for offence; especially as | am willing 
to give you full credit for your motives, and to make a fair distinc- 
tion between your views, and those of many, who endeavor to 
attack religion itself through its forms and ordinances. 
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I may now perhaps be permitted to say a few words respecting 
the method which | have pursued in my answer. I at first in- 
tended to reply to your several arguments in detail; but I soon 
discarded that plan, for the purpose of maintaining an opposite 
opinion which might comprehend a refutation of aii those objec- 
tions which | thought entitled to notice: and | was led to this 
decision by discovering that in at least two-thirds of your arguments 
we perfectly agree. ‘Io your opinions respecting the abolition of 
the Jewish ceremonial rites, and amongst them that of the Sabbath, 
| cordially assent. 1 admit, with yourself, and Paley, and Beau- 
sobre, that no mention is made of a Sabbath before the sojourn 
of the Israelites in the wilderness. I grant that no passage is to 
be found in the New Testament directing the observance of a 
Sabbath; nay more, I allow that our Saviour himself, though no 
Sabbath-breaker,' as you represent him, did, as Lord of the Sab- 
bath, both by word and deed, give intimation to the Jews of its 
approaching abolition; and that St. Paul did exhort his converts 
to omit the observance of this and other ordinances, which Christ 
had, as it were, blotted out, nailing them to his cross. 

Where then, you may say, lies the difference between us? To 
this | answer—chiefly in a definition, or in the signification of a 
term. 

I will venture to affirm, that wherever the word Sabbath is used 
in Scripture, it either signifies that day of rest from every kind of 
labor, which was so strictly enjoined on the Israelites; or it has 
metaphorically an allusion to that rest. You, on the contrary, 
apply it also to the Christian ordinance of the Lord’s-day, as well 
as to the primeval institution given to our first parents, | mean in 
your arguments concerning that institution, although you deny it 
existence. Again, you argue on the supposition that our Chris- 
tian rite is derived from the Jewish Sabbath. I, on the contrary, 
derive it, not from that abolished ordinance, but from the original 
decree of God, which was given even before the promise of a 
Messiah, which was delivered on general and moral grounds, 
which has never yet been abrogated, but extends to all ages and 
all nations, wherever the word of God is known. 


* He particularly wished to make the Jews comprehend the proper dis- 
tinction between the great moral duties, which are of eternal indispensable 
obligation, and the overstrained observance of ritual institutions. Jesus 
therefore took many occasions of performing deeds of mercy, and of exhi- 
biting his miraculous powers, on the Sabbath, that he might shame and 
silence those hypocrites who carried the observance of its ordinances to 
excess, whilst they neglected the weightier matters of the law: but you 
can nowhere show that he was not a strict though rational observer of this 
sacred institution, or that either his practice or precepts ever led his imme- 
diate fellowers into a contempt or neglect of its duties. 
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Feeling the strength of this position, I will not even descend to 
what | nevertheless conceive to be very tenable ground, viz. the 
obligation on all Christians to keep holy a seventh day, from 
its association with the other commandments in that code of 
moral laws, which was not abrogated, but rather confirmed by 
our Saviour." 

Had you confined your discussion to the manner in which the 
Lord’s-day ought to be observed, although 1 might have differed 
from you in opinion, | should not have felt myself called on 
officially to enter into the lists of controversy. But since you 
endeavor to set aside the primeval sanctification of a seventh 
day, to propagate erroneous notions of the Sabbath, and to prove 
that our observance of Sunday, or the Lord’s-day, is a mere hu- 
man ordinance, unsanctioned by divine authority, 1 should be 
lamentably deficient in my duty if I did not step forward in vindi- 
cation of what I conceive to be the truth. 

I now then proceed to show, 1. That a seventh day was imme- 
diately after the creation sanctified by the Creator, or set apart to 
be kept holy m eternal remembrance of bis having rested from his 
works. @. That, after this ordinance had fallen into neglect 
through the corruption and ignorance of mankind, it was solemnly 
renewed in the moral law of the Israelites, and added to their ce- 
remonial law, with strict observances and under severe penalties, 
to be a sign of their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, a covenant 
between them and their Deliverer, and a type of that rest which 
should come from the Messiah, by whom their ceremonial law 
was to be abolished. : 

3. When this sign, covenant, and type was actually abolished 
by the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, the primeval institution 
still remained in full force, to be observed by Christians in the 
spirit of the gospel, and adapted to the covenant of grace. 


Secr. I. 


My first proposition, 1 assert, is made out by the testimony of 
Moses in Genesis ii. 3. To my mind nothing can be more satis- 
factory than this evidence. ‘The sanctification of the seventh day 
is here plainly declared to have been instituted, because God 
rested on that day, or ceased from the works of creation. The 
declaration is made by the historian exactly in its proper place, 
immediately after his account of the six days’ of labor; whilst no 
other reason is, or can be assigned for the labor and rest of that 
Almighty Being, who could in a moment have called the universe 


' See Matt. v. 17. xix. 17, 18, &c. 
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jnto existence, but a design of securing the allegiance of his newly- 
created subjects, by giving them both a motive and a precedent for 
resting from their labors, that they might meditate on the 
works of their Sovereign Benefactor, The peculiar nature there- 
fore of the ordinance, its propriety and adaptation to general usage, 
naturally lead us to expect its institution immediately after the 
creation of the world. 

You, however, assume that the passage of Genesis, in which this 
appears to be so stated, is written proleptically, and not in the 
order of succession : you suppose that God, who rested at the end 
of six days from the works which he had performed for the benefit 
of all mankind, did, after the lapse of 2453 years, then bless the 
seventh day, and sanctify it, to be a sign or covenant between 
himself and his chosen people. 

With reference to such an interpretation, which is by no meaus 
a new one, Archbishop Sharp’ very pertinently asks, ‘‘ Whether 
any man of sense, that should meet with such a passage in any 
other historian, could possibly so interpret it?” 1 think not: nay 
more, | think it was not so interpreted by the most learned and 
inquisitive of the Jews themselves; certainly not by the philoso- 
phic Philo. This eminent writer, in bis treatise concerning the 
creation of the world, declares, “‘ that the Creator, after he had 
taken six days in forming it, peculiarly honored the seventh day, 
(where observe he does not style this day a Sabbath,) and deigned 
to call it holy : for it is a festival not of one city or region, but of 
the whole world.” He also denominates it rod xécpou yevécwoy, “ the 
birth-day of the world.” # 

Let us, however, consider the reason which induces you and 
others to support this negative argument. You think that if a 
seventh day had been sanctified from the first, the sacred historian 
would, in narrating the annals of so long a period as that which 
occurred between the creation of the world and the Exodus, have 
made some mention of the ordinance itself, or of the guilt of those 
by whom it was violated: from his not having done this, you ar- 
gue to the non-existence of the ordinance. 

In answer to this reasoning, | would propose to your consider- 
ation a few instances of omission, analogous to that of which you 
complain, in the very brief and summary annals of the patriarchal 
ages. The first is that of public worship, a custom which I find 
intimated only in two places : * these, however, are quite sufficient 
to show that it was both ordained and observed: yet when human 
nature is considered, we can scarcely conceive how an observance 


* Serm, xii. Vol. IV. p. 271. De Mundi Opificio, p. 13. ed. Paris. 
3 Gen. xxxv. 2,3. Jobi. 6. 
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of the custom could be kept up, without the regular recurrence of 
a day sanctified to the purposes of devotion. 

The next instance is that of circumcision ; the practice of which 
rite, though regularly observed by the Jews, is not once recorded 
iw Scripture, from the time of their settling in Canaan to the cir. 
cumcision of our Saviour. 

Thirdly, the observance of the recently-instituted Sabbath 
itself, with all its pains and penalties, is not mentioned in any of 
the six books which immediately follow the Mosaic code, and 
which contain a much more particular history of events than the 
very compendious book of Genesis. 

These analogies are perfectly satisfactory to my mind, in ac- 
counting for the omission in question—the conviction they are 
calculated to produce may perhaps be supported by the consider- 
ation, that no peculiar penalties were annexed to the violation of 
his ordinance by the Almighty at its first institution: perhaps also, 
in the early ages of the world, the very strictness with which it 
was observed scarcely gave occasion for any allusion to it; and 
when mankind afterwards became wholly corrupt, the sin of vio- 
lating it would merge in others of a deeper dye: there would be 
no need to mention the breach of this precept, when the neglect 
of the whole worship of God, which comprehended and included 
it, was the subject of reprehension. 

With regard to the Almighty’s permitting mankind to remain for 
so long a period with only a partial knowlege, and in total neglect 
of this law, which he did not think proper to restore till after the 
lapse of many ages, we must not measure the acts-of the Supreme 
Being by our standard of right and wrong; we must be content 
to remain ignorant of those reasons which induced him “ to wink 
at the times of this ignorance,” until he shall please to enlighten 
us. 
But although no actual mention is made of the ordinance for 
so long a period in the writings of Moses, still we may find traces 
therein leading us to the conclusion that it was both given and 
known from the first. The strongest of these perhaps is the es- 
tablished reckoning of time by weeks, which cannot be accounted 
for otherwise than by a reference to this divine decree; since it 
arises not, like the computation of days and months and years, 
from obvious and natural causes, viz. the revolutions of our plane- 
tary system. 

The observance of this septenary division of time may however 
be traced back through many intermediate periods to the remotest 
ages of the world. Seven days were allowed to Noah for col- 
lecting the animals into his ark ; and seven days did that patriarch 
stay, and again “ other seven days,” when he sent out the dove; 
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as if he expected the peculiar favor of God to be manifested on 
that day, which he had separated for his own glory. The same 
institution seems alluded to in that week of years, which was 
observed in the patriarchal ages, and incorporated, as it were in 
memory of the ancient custom, into the Jewish ordinances. ‘Thus 
Laban proposed to Jacob the same service of seven years for 
Rachel, which he had already performed for her sister Leah ; and 
this he calls “ fulfilling her week.” ‘The period of a week seems 
also to have been generally adopted in mourning and lamentation 
for the death of friends, as well before as after the institution of 
the Jewish Sabbath:* thus Joseph made a mourning for his fa- 
ther seven days:* the friends of the afflicted Job lamented with 
him seven days ;* and a seven days’ fast was observed by those 
who interred the bones of Saul and his sons. In addition to this 
we may remark an extraordinary sanctity and importance attached 
to the number seven, which pervades all the sacred writings. Of 
this peculiarity Cruden’s Concordance will exhibit to you a concise 
but perfect view: without pursuing it through all its various, and 
in some instances perhaps fanciful analogies, | shall merely notice 
it in the sacrificial rites of the patriarchal times. In the days of 
Job seven bullocks and seven rams were offered up, as a burnt- 
offering, by the Divine command ;* and the very same number of 
each were sacrificed on the seven altars built by Balaam. 
These circumstances are worthy of attention, and ought to be sa- 
tisfactorily explained by him who denies the primeval institution of 
a seventh holy day.® 


* See Ecclesiasticus xxii. 12. 2 Gen. 1. 10. 3 Job ii. 13. 

4 1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 5 Job xhii. 8. 

6 The number seven seems to have been held in equal reverence by the 
Pythagoreans and other philosophical sects. The Cumzan sibyl gives to 
Eneas orders to make a sacrifice similar to that of the Chaldean diviner. 


Nunc grege de intacto septem mactare juvencos 
Prestiterit, totidem lectas de more bidentes. 
£n. vi. 38. 


Josephus accounts for the eminent personal qualities of Moses from the 
circumstance of his being the seventh in descent from Abraham. Aatig. 
Jud. lib. ii, 6. See also Philo on this subject, who enters on it at large 
in his treatise De Mundi Opificio, p. 14. 1 conceive that the period of the 
week was known to the Greeks in very early ages, from the following pas- 
sages in one of the most ancient of their poems. See Odyssey, «. 80. mu. 397. 
§. 249. 0. 475. From a consideration of these passages, I am inclined to 
think that Homer had a knowlege of the septenary division of time; but 
I will not weaken my argument by adducing testimony to this point, which 
will not bear examination, as so many eminent writers on this subject, 
indeed all who have come under my notice, appear to have done. When 
Theophilus of Antioch declares that all mankind make peculiar mention 
of a seventh day, though they know not the reason, I am inclined to be- 
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But another reason which induces me to think that Moses did 
not make use of the figure prolepsis, is this: when God’s com- 


lieve him under certain limitations. The same credit I give to Clement of 
Alexandria, when he asserts, that not the Jews only, but the Greeks also, 
are well acquainted with a seventh day. Strom. lib. v. The authorities, 
however, which he cites in favor of his opinion, are not only foreign to his 
purpose, but I am afraid distorted, misquoted, and even forged, for the sake 
of supporting that opinion. I am sorry to be forced to make such a charge 
against such an author, and I can only hope that he like his followers took 
the pronase on trust from some preceding writer, or that he saw copies of 
ancient Mss. different from those which have come down to our times, 
brn, ange the charge, however, I am bound to support it. The first author 
which he quotes is Hesiod: 


Tip@rov tvn rerpds te, xal EB3dun lepdy Fuap 
Kal rddw, 
"EBdopdrn 8 abfis Aapwpdy pados HeAloi. 


Now in the first of these lines the poet is not describing the days of the 
week, but those of the month, and he calls the seventh day of the month 
sacred, because it was the birth-day of Apollo: 


Tp yap "AwéAAwva xpucdopa yelvato Anré. 
The second verse I cannot discover in Hesiod, but it appears to refer to the 
same origin. 
He next quotes Homer still more unfortunately : 


1. ‘Epdopudrn 8 Hrera narhrvder iepdy Fuap. 


In looking for this verse among those of Homer, I have long strained my 


eyes in vain, and several of my friends have done the same with no better 
success. 


2. ‘EB3ddun Fv ieph. The same may be said of this. 
3. “EBdouov Ruap Env, xal rg TeréAcoTo Ewayra. 


Here I find the worst fault of all; for ¢83oque» appears to be substituted for 
térpatoy, as it exists in all the copies of Homer which I have seen. Even 
if €83ouov were the right reading, the line would have nothing to do with 
the subject in question. 

4. ‘EP8oudry 8 hot Afropev pdov & "Axépovros- This line also I am unable to 
find in Homer. 

He next quotes some verses from Callimachus, which would be much 
more to the purpose in substantiating his opinion, were it not probable 
that Callimachus, an Alexandrian poet, acquired from the Jews of Alex- 
andria these notions, which might be deduced from the Jewish Sabbath 
rather than the patriarchal institution. After this he appeals to the 
Elegies of Solon. If any of these assisted him, they must have beensome 
which have not reached ourtimes. Amongst those which we possess, I 
can find only the fourteenth, as it stands in Professor Gaisford’s excellent 
edition of the Poet. Gr. Min. which has the remotest bearing on the 
subject. This merely treats of the age of man, divided into periods of 
seven years, showing how his faculties, &c. alter at each period: more- 
over, it may be observed that Porson considered this elegy a8 spurious. 

Eusebius in his Prep. Evang. quotes all these authorities of Clement, 
and gives them also, together with some others from Linus, or as he 
might better be styled, Pseudo-Linus, in an extract from one Aristobulus, 
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mand for the observance of the Sabbath was inserted in the Deca- 
logue or Moral Code, no such special reference was made to the 
case of the Israelites, as was made afterwards at the’ rehearsal of 
the law, when that Sabbath was declared to be a sign between 
God and them. In the first case the Jews are reminded of the 
original ordinance which gave birth to the institution: the seventh 
day is there said to be ordained as a holy Sabbath, because on it 
God rested from his work of creation; a reason which has a mani- 
fest reference to the whole race of mankind. In the-second case, 
it is, because on that day God delivered the Israelites from their 
Egyptian bondage,—a reason which appertains to them, and to 
them alone. Bishop Horsley has an observation;which may be 
worth notice here, whilst we are considering the reasons assigned 
by the Creator for hallowing the seventh day: it regards the dis- 
tinction of tenses used in the fourth commandment. ‘It is added 
(says that able prelate), that he therefore blessed and hallowed it; 
not blesses and hallows it now for the first time, because he delivers 
you, the children of Israel, from a foreign yoke.” ‘This observa- 
tion would have been entitled to great weight if the institution of 
the Sabbath had been made known for the first time at the giving 
of the law: but as Moses declared its existence at the cessation of 
the manna in the wilderness, the words of the commandment may 
possibly refer to that event, unless we suppose (as'my own opinion 
inclines me to suppose) that this very declaration.of Moses had a 


a Peripatetic philosopher. Perhaps therefore this Aristobulus may deserve 
our censures, on the score of falsification, before Clement: yet even in this 
case the latter must submit to reprehension for very culpable negligence in 
not verifying his quotations: and in this I am sorry to say that such emi- 
nent authors as Rivetus, Grotius, Bishop Beveridge, Dr. Jennings, Mr. 
Faber, Dr. Hales, &c. must participate. The errors of this last-mentioned 
gentleman are very extraordinary. He not only boldly quotes the 
éBdoun lepbv Zuap of Hesiod as corroborating his opinion, but draws A’schy- 
lus also into the alliance, thus translating a passage from that author : 


Tas 8 éBSdyuas 5 c€uvos éBdoucryéras 

“Avat 'AméAAwy efAer’. 

The weeks, the venerable author of the week 
King Apollo appointed. ‘Ew. ém: @nf. 1. 801. 


Whereas in fact Apollo is represented by the poet as taking the seventh 
gate of the city under his guard; and that, not because he was the author of 
the week, but because he was born (as Hesiod tells us) on the seventh day ; 
and the right reading is not é83ouayéras (a word of extraordinary derivation, 
and one Graf Acyduevov), but éSSouayévns, which agrees with his birth, and is 
a reason for his custody of the seventh gate. But although I thus reject 
the commonly received authorities on this point, I still think there is good 
reason to believe that the heathen nations did keep up the patriarchal tra- 
dition by their observance of a septenary division of time, and that traces 
of this may be discovered in their oldest poet. 
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view retrospectively to the primeval institution, not prospectively 
to the law, which was not then given." 

Many other arguments might be adduced against the proleptical 
view of the text which has given rise to this discussion. As bre. 
vity however is an object much to be desired, [ hasten to what | 
consider as conclusive on the subject—I mean the interpretation 
given to the passage in the New Testament. The Apostle having 
observed at the conclusion of the fourth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that God sware in his wrath that certain of the Jews 
should not enter into his rest, viz. *‘ those that believed not,” takes 
occasion in the following chapter to excite in his Christian con. 
verts a religious fear, lest any of them by their unbelief should 
fail of obtaining the promise of his rest: and to remove all uncer- 
tainty respecting the nature of this promised rest, he draws a care- 
ful distinction between the three kinds of rest which may properly 
be said to he of God. 1. The rest of the seventh day, 2 That 
general tranquillity obtained by the Israelites under Joshua in the 
Jand of Canaan. 3. That spiritual rest, or Sabbatism, which 
remains to the people of God in a future state. He then argues 
that the words of David, (Ps. xcv. 11.) “ unto whom I sware in 
my wrath that they should not enter into my rest,” cannot be 
understood of the rest given to them by Joshua, nor of the seventh 
day’s rest, into which men have entered ever since the foundation 
of the world; a rest mtended for a//, imperative on all, and 
therefore not that rest to which the promise belongs. In his 
very explicit declaration on this point, the Apostle observes, 
“for we which have believed do enter into rest, as he said, As | 
have sworn in my wrath, if they shall enter (i. e. that they shall 
not enter) into my rest; although the works were finished from the 
foundation of the world. For he spake ina certain place of the 
seventh day on this wise, And God did rest the seventh day from 
all his works.” Heb, iv. 3,4. Here we see no reference made to 


1 There certainly appears in this case to be a very remarkable distinction 
of tenses leading to the conclusion above stated ; “ See, for the Lord hath 
given you the Sabbath: therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread 
of two days.” Neither does it appear at all necessary that the people 
should have been thus introduced, and, as it were, accustomed to the Sab- 
batical rite, about to be imposed on them by a lawgiver who imposed 
on them many others equally burthensome without any previous prepa- 
ration. Moreover, the expression used by Moses, (Exod. xvi. 23.) ““To-mor- 
row is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord,” seems to imply in them 
some knowlege of a prior decree, without which it would have been very 
unintelligible. The words also of God himself, addressed to Moses, (ver. 
28.) “How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws,” 
seem to represent those who went out to gather manna on the seventh day, 
as transgressors in some measure of a known ordinance. In fact, the resto- 
ration of the ordinance appears to have been made the first point of atten- 
tion after the Exodus, as the ordinance itself was the first given after the 
creation, 
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the peculiar Sabbath of the Jews, but all to the original decree of 
God to the foundation of the world, and to God’s rest from the works 
of creation, The conclusion which might have been perhaps 
expected at the end of the 4th verse, “ therefore God blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it,” is omitted in the writer’s concise 
elliptical style, as well known to his readers, who were Jewish 
converts. If this commentary on the passage in Genesis be not 
deemed satisfactory in destroying all notion of a prolepsis, I have 
nothing more to offer, since after it every thing must be of inferior 
weight and authority. I proceed therefore to my second propo- 
sition. 


Sect. Il. 


If to keep holy the seventh day be a law which is obligatory 
on all mankind, how, it is asked, could that law ever have been 
a peculiar sign between God and the Israelites? “ Verily (says the 
Almighty by Moses) my Sabbaths shall ye keep: for itis a sign 
between me and you throughout your generations, that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you.” Exod. xxx. 13. 
And again, “The children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, and 
observe the Sabbath throughout their generations for a perpetual 
covenant.” vy. 16, But what particular distinction could that give 
to the Israelites which was common to the whole world? The 
auswer to this is—that it was not the mere keeping holy a seventh 
day, as in times past, which distinguished the people of Israel, but 
the peculiar manner in which they kept it holy; for every species 
of labor on that day was prohibited under the penalty of death. 
Bear in mind then the true meaning and definition of the Sabbath, 
and you will find it in the strictest sense of the word a sign. 

Moreover, in the very institution of this Sabbath we may remark 
how clearly the lawgiver refers to two distinct ordinances. In 
the first notice of a Sabbath no reference whatever is made to any 
peculiar rites, but simply to the Lord’s rest; and again at its 
solemn insertion into the Decalogue, as I have before observed, 
the people are reminded of the antiquity of that primitive ordinance 
which gave birth to the new institution. But at the rehearsal of 
the law,’ their deliverance from Egyptian bondage is given as a 
reason for that strict Sabbatical rest, which was thenceforth to 
continue a sign and covenant between God and themselves, uatil 
that great Deliverer should arise, who would free them from the 
burthen of ceremonial rites. As we cannot suppose any contra- 


' Deut. v. 15. 
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diction to exist in these two statements of the inspired lawgiver, 
so neither will there be any ambiguity, if we keep in view that 
distinction which is to be made between the two ordinances, as 
well as the situation of the Jews themselves. They were to keep 
the seventh day holy, as it were, under a double injunction. As 
a portion of mankind they were to hold it sanctified in memory of 
God’s resting from his work, and in obedience to his primeval 
command: as God’s peculiar people they were to keep it as a 
Sabbath, or sign, by which they recognised his mercy in their tem. 
poral deliverance, and his covenant to grant them a future and 
more excellent rest. ‘That this idea was also entertained by the 
best informed of the Jews themselves, we may gather from the 
writings of Philo and Josephus, who sometimes refer the sanctifi- 
cation of a seventh day to the creation of the world, and at other 
times confine it to the Jewish ordinance. | cannot therefore but 
dissent from those persons, who, in advocating the same side of the 
question with myself, endeavor to account for the Sabbatical sign 
by analogies drawn from the rainbow, or from the rites of circum- 
cision and family marriages ; the first of which existed as a natural 
phenomenon, and the two last as rites, before they were converted 
into signs and covenants. ‘The case of the Sdbbath is not at all 
analogous to the one, nor strictly so to the others; for these re- 
ceived no change or addition, like it; and the comparison serves 
perhaps to confound the Jewish ordinance with the original patri- 
archal institution, instead of preserving that peculiar definition of 
the Sabbath which is necessary for our argument. So far indeed 
the two last-mentioned cases may be usefully introduced, as they 
show that all the ordinances of the Mosaical law were not new 
ones. These rites existed long before the giving of the law, and were 
by Moses adopted into it. ‘The Sabbath also was adopted by him, 
but it was also adapted to the peculiar circumstances of his nation. 


Sect. III. 


I now come to the third proposition, which is generally consi- 
dered to contain the greatest difficulties: the principal part of these 
however will be removed, as I think, by placing the original ordi- 
nance of a seventh day’s sanctification on a firm and sure foun- 
dation. If this ordinance be coeval with the creation of the world, 
addressed to, and obligatory on all mankind, its relation to all 
mankind cannot be altered either when it is adopted into the Leviti- 
cal code under certain modifications, or when those modifications 
are afterwards abrogated. To do away with the universality of the 
original command, you must show where 7¢ has been repealed: but 
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this is by no means shown when you cite St. Paul as reckoning the 
Sabbath days amongst the other ceremonial ordinances abolished 
by Christ. When the Apostle speaks thus, he means only that 
which was ceremonial or political, and therefore strictly Jewish, in 
the institution; all that related to their delivery from Egyptian 
bondage, and to their separation from the rest of mankind, by the 
ceremonial law of Moses. ‘That law was strictly one of separa- 
tion. ‘The gospel, on the contrary, is a comprehensive scheme 
which opens the arms of God’s mercy to the Jew and the Gentile 
alike, if they obey its laws. It becomes us therefore to consider 
the nature of these laws, 

The laws of the gospel then are, 1, those which it promulgates 
as peculiarly its own; 2, those which it adopts from the original 
moral laws or positive ordinances of the Creator. Now it may be 
said that all of these latter are recognised by the gospel, even in 
its silence respecting them; yet whenever doubts are raised con- 
cerning the actual existence of an ordinance in the Old Testament, 
it is very satisfactory to find those doubts removed by the special 
adoption of that ordinance in the New Testament. Apply this to 
the case in question. I assert that God originally sanctified the 
seventh day, or set it apart to be kept holy by all to whom the 
knowlege of his word should come, in memory of his sacred rest. 
You deny this position, and assert that the institution of the Sab- 
bath in the wilderness was the first separation of a seventh day, to 
be kept holy by the Israelites only, as a sign between them and 
their Deliverer. In the mean time both of us acknowlege that 
the ceremonial law was but a shadow of good things to come, 
and that its ordinances, amongst which the Sabbath is reckoned, 
were abolished by the manifestation of the Messiah. This being 
the case, if it be shown that the custom of keeping holy a seventh 
day was continued without any interruption under the Christian 
dispensation, and sanctioned by its highest authority, is it not at the 
same time proved that the original institution was revived, or rather 
continued in the spirit of the gospel? ‘The rite is evidently not 
the Jewish one, for that was declared to be abolished; neither is 
it entirely a Christian one, or else it would have been so specified 
either by Christ or his disciples. But that it was adopted into the 
Christian scheme there is abundant evidence. On the very day 
that our Saviour rose from the grave his disciples were met toge- 
ther, and Jesus appeared in the midst of them. On the same day 
in the following week, i. e. the first, (or after eight days, as it is 
expressed in the gospel) they were also met together in conclave, 
when Jesus took that opportunity of again appearing to them, and 
convincing Thomas of his personal identity. After his ascension, 
on the same day of the week, the Holy Ghost descended visibly 
VOL, XXVII. Pam. NO. LIII. O 
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on them, and endowed them with the miraculous gift of tongues, 
That the custom of assembling together on this day continued 
thenceforth in the Church, we have the testimony of St. Paul; who, 
in the 16th chapter of his Epistle to the Corinthians, advises each 
person to bring in his offering or alms on the first day of the week; 
we have also that of St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (chap, 
xx. 6), who confirms the opinion that it was customary to meet on 
that day for the purpose of religious worship, for expounding the 
Scriptures, and for breaking of bread, i. e. partaking of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. That the custom continued in full 
vigor throughout the Apostolic age, we feel assured by the remark- 
able expression of St. John, who, in his book of Revelations, calls 
this day the Lord’s day, from the notoriety of its ordinance, and the 
veneration in which it was held. That the same was religiously 
kept up in succeeding generations we have a host of witnesses, 
whose testimonies, as they have been collected by many writers, 
need not be repeated here: it will be sufficient to state that Justin 
Martyr, who florished in the third century, declares that on this 
day, which was then called Sunday (rj tod ,Alou Aeyoutvy Huéoa), all 
Christians used to assemble together from town and country, for 
ihe purpose of reading the Scriptures both of the Old and New 
‘Lesiament, hearing sermons instructive and exhortatory, offering 
up prayers to God, partaking of bread and wine and water, and 
making collections to assist their indigent brethren. There is no 
necessity therefore for going with you to Constantine for the origin 
of our Sunday ordinances, though he certainly made some regula- 
tions concerning them ; for the very preamble to one of these re- 
gulations shows at least the prevalence of the Apostolic customs, 
although certain irregularities might have crept in by time. “ Sicut 
indignissimum videtur, diem Solis, veneratione sui celebrem, alter- 
cantibus jurgiis et noxiis partium contentionibus occupari,”* &c. 
With respect to the change of day, from the first to the last day of 
the week, under the gospel scheme, if any change were made at 
all, (for some learned persons have thought that the change was 
made at the institution of the Jewish Sabbath, and the right order 
of the seventh day restored in the Christian scheme,) this change 
was made by the inspired Apostles of Christ, sanctioned by the 
approbation of their Lord and Master, consecrated by the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and continued by the practice of the Church 
until its final establishment under an imperatorial edict. ‘This, 
I think, is sufficient to satisfy the tenderest conscience; and here I 
might close my argument, if I did not think it right to give a more 
detailed answer to the objections which you have urged against 
this part of the subject. 


' Vid. Euseb. Vit. Const. iv, 18. and Sozom. i. 8. 
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‘‘Some well-meaning persons (you observe), looking about for 
any thing which might aid them in support of the early prejudices of 
their nurseries and education, have fancied that they could find a 
Sabbath in the practice of the Apostles, of meeting together on the 
first day of the week. This question we will now examine, and see 
whether they, on that day, did meet, and if from these meetings 2 rite 
of such prodigious importance as the renovation of the Jewish Sab- 
bath can be inferred.” p. 25. 


On this point I admit the conclusion to which you would ar- 
rive, though 1 deny the premises by which you would make your 
way to it. 1 willingly agree with you in referring to the prejudices 
of a nursery education every notion drawn from the meetings of the 
Apostles, concerning a renovation of the Jewish Sabbath: but L 
will not shelter myself under this subterfuge: let the term, ‘ pri- 
meval institution,” or any other to denote God’s original ordinance 
of a seventh day’s sanctification, stand in the place of “ Jewish 
Sabbath,” and the argument proceed.‘ You say that “ there are 
only three passages in the New Testament which make mention 
of the Apostles’ being assembled on the first day of the week. The 
first is on the day of the resurrection,” John xx. 19. 


“Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst of them.” 


“ Jesus Christ is described to have risen that day before day-light 
in the morning; and after all the various events which in the course 
of the first part of that eventful day had happened to several of them, 
it was very natural that they should assemble together as soon as 
possible, to confer respecting them, and to consider what was the 
proper line of conduct for them to pursue. It is absurd to suppose 
that this assembly could be held to celebrate the rites of the religion, 
before the Apostles were all of them satisfied that he had risen, and 
that his body had not been stolen, as it is stated that some of them 
at first suspected.” 

“But it is necessary to observe, for the information of such per- 
sons as have not made the Jewish customs and antiquities their 
study, that the computation of time amongst the Jews was very dif- 
ferent from ours ; and it is evidently necessary to consider the words 
of the texts with reference to their customs, not to ours. Our day 
begins at or after twelve o’clock at night, theirs began at or after six 
o’clock in the evening. In Genesis it is said, And the evening and 
the morning were the first day. If the day had begun as ours does, 


, Lam not sorry, however, to have an opportunity of quoting the 
passage, as a specimen of what (I repeat it) at least two thirds of your 
arguments turn on, viz. a confounding of the Jewish Sabbath with God’s 
original ordinance, or with its revival in the Christian institution of the 
Lord's day. 
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it would have said, The morning and the evening were the first day; 
and in Levit. xxiii. 32, it is said, From even to even shall you celebrate 
your Sabbath ; consequently, the Jewish Sabbath began on Friday 
evening at about six o'clock, and their supper, or, as it is called, their 
breaking of bread, took place immediately after; the candles being 
ready lighted, and the viands being placed on the tables, so that no 
work by the servants might be necessary; and there they remained on 
the tables till after six the next evening.” 

‘* By the word day two clear and distinct ideas are expressed ; it 
means the light part of the twenty-four hours, in opposition to the 
dark part of them, and it means the period itself of the twenty-four 
hours—one revolution of the earth on its axis.” 

“In the expression here, the same day at evening, the word day 
must mean, the day-light part of the day, in opposition to the dar 
part of it—the night; because Jesus could not have appeared literally 
on the evening of the first day of the week; that is, after six o’clock 
on the Saturday evening, he not having risen at that time; therefore 
this meeting, being probably after six o’clock in the evening, on ac- 
count of the return of the two Apostles from Emmaus that day, the 
day of the resurrection, Luke xxiv. 30, it in fact must have taken 
place, though on the first day-light day, a little before sunset ; yet, on 
the second, not on the first Jewish day of the week.” 

“For these various reasons, whether the meeting named in John 
xx. 19, be considered the first day of the week, or the second, no in- 
ference in favor of a Sabbatical observance of the Sunday can be 
deduced: for it was merely accidental whether it were the first day 
or the second.” 

‘* In the 26th verse of the twentieth chapter of John, it is said, 


“And after eight days, again his disciples were within, and Thomas 
with them.” 


‘* Whether the meeting above alluded to was on the first or second 
day of the week, it does not seem clear how this, the day after eight 
days, should be the first, i. e. the eighth day. It may have been the 
ninth in one case, and the tenth in the other; but in no case can it 
have been the first or the eighth day. If this passage meant to de- 
scribe the meeting to have been on the first day of the week, it would 
have said, On the first day; or, After seven days; or, On the day 
after the Sabbath. The expression evidently proves that it could 
not be the first.” 

“‘ The next passage, which is in the Acts of the Apostles, xx. 7, is 
as follows : 


“ And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together 
to break bread, Paul preached unto them, (ready to depart on the mor- 
row,) and continued his speech until midnight.” 

‘As alearned layman, in his controversy with Dr. Priestley, has 
just observed : This meeting, according to the Jewish custom, and 
form of language, and computation of time, could have taken place 
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at no other time than after six o’clock on Saturday evening : there 
was but one time, viz. the evening of each day, when they met for 
the purpose of breaking of bread ; and it therefore necessarily follows, 
that the preaching of Paul must have taken place on the Saturday 
night, after six o’clock, by our mode of computation, ready to depart 
on the morrow, at day-break. Surely the preaching of Paul on Sa- 
turday night, and his travelling on the Sunday, cannot be construed 
into a proof that he kept the Sunday as a Sabbath.” 


“In the only subsequent passage where the first day of the week is 
named, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, the same gentleman has shown, that if any in- 
ference is to be drawn from the words contained in it, they go 
against the observance of it as a Sabbath, and imply that a man on 
that day was to settle his accounts of the week preceding, that he 
might be able to ascertain what he could lay up in store against Paul 
came.” 

“ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store 
as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come.” 

‘* How can any one see in this verse a proof that the first day of 
the week was to be kept by Christians as an obligation, as a Jewish 
Sabbath? It is well known that at first the Christians strictly kept 
the Jewish Sabbath ; therefore they could not make a weekly settle- 
ment of their accounts till the day after the Sabbath, which was the 
first. 

“The texts here cited being disposed of, it is only necessary to 
observe, that there is not the smallest evidence to be found, either 
positive or presumtive, that the Apostles or disciples of Jesus con- 
sidered the first day of the week in any way whatever different from 
the following five.” 

I have extracted these copious extracts in order that I might not 
run the least hazard of misquoting your words or misrepresenting 
your opinions. I now proceed to make some remarks on them. 
In the first place then, | see no reason to agree with you in sup- 
posing that Christ appeared to his disciples on the second day of 
the week, contrary to the Apostle’s express declaration. It being 
granted that Sunday began at six o’clock on what we call Saturday 
evening, and ended at six o’clock on the next evening, what is 
there in the passage quoted from St. John which authorises you to 
say that Jesus appeared to his disciples after six o’clock on that 
latter evening? ‘The expression is “ the same day at evening ;” 
(odes évias) an expression which is used by St. Matthew, xiv. 15, 
and <3. Having undertaken to comment so learnedly on the text, 
you should have known that the word éjie had two meanings* 


1 The sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb was required to be made between 
the two evenings. See marginal reading to Exod. xii.6. The time is 
accurately explained by Josephus. 02 8 évordons éoprijs, rdoxa wadeira, wal? 
hv Obover nev awd evvdrns Spas wéxps evdexdrys, x. tT. A. De Bell. Jud. cap. ix. 
sect. 3. 
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among the Jews, by the first of which the ninth hour of the natu- 
ral day, about the decline of the Sun, or 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
was signified, and by the latter the eleventh hour, or 5 o'clock. 
Without this distinction you will find it impossible to reconcile the 
texts of St. Matthew just quoted,’ but with it you will easily re- 
move all difficulty both from them and from the text in question, 
This point being established, you will see that our Lord may easily 
be supposed to have appeared to his disciples on the first day of 
the week. But even if this point were granted to you, and it were 
admitted that he appeared to them after 6 o’clock, I see not what 
you would gain by it: at any rate his disciples had assembled to- 
gether on the first day of the week (or Sunday), and it was their 
Lord’s re-appearance to them on the first day of the week follow- 
ing, (or the next Sunday,) without mention being made of any 
intermediate appearance, which gave his sanction to the day. But 
you deny that this re-appearance took place on the Sunday follow- 
ing, being misled by your own interpretation of the phrase “ after 
eight days” (uso juépas éxrd). This expression might perhaps be 
more correctly rendered “ on the eighth day after,” or“ eight days 
after,” including the two extreme days. It is fully explained by a 
comparison of St. Matthew xxvii. 63, with xvi. 21, where the 
Jews had not the least idea of misrepresenting the words of our 
Lord, when they declare that he said, “ After three days I will rise 
again,” though bis expression was, that “ he should be killed and 
be raised again the third day.” So the rite of circumcision is pre- 
scribed to take place when the child is “‘ eight days old,” in Gen. 
xvii. 11, and “ on the eighth day,” in Levit, xxii. S. Thus Jesus is 
said to have been circumcised ‘“‘ when eight days were accomplish- 
ed” (Luke ij. 21); but John the Baptist “on the eighth day” 
(Luke i, 59). Josephus uses the same phraseology, of which more 
instances might be selected fromthe New Testament: but it is 
not a Hebraism, as some learned persons have supposed ; for it is 
found in the best Greek and Latin authors,* 

I now come to consider the passage in which you attack St. 
Paul. In the t.rst place, I might defy you to prove that it was the 


' He expresses the two evenings by the same phrase, das yevouéms. By 
this the former evening was meant at the commencement of the miracle, 
as we learn from St. Luke, who on the same occasion observes, “ the day 
began to decline,” chap. ix. 12; but the latter evening must be under- 
stood, when our Lord dismissed the multitude ; for St. John, who uses the 
same phrase, “ when it was evening,” adds in the next verse, “ and it had 
been already dusk,” to mark the time when the disciples embarked, chap. 
vi. 16, 17. 

2 A remarkable exemplification of the usage is seen by the comparison 
ofa passage of Theophrastus with a corresponding one of Pliny. The for- 
mer (Hist. lib. iv.c. 3.) speaking of the Egyptian Thorn, says, ray 8% nom), 
pera tplroy bros, ei0éws avaBeBAdornxey ; which the latter renders by—czsa, 
anno tertioresurgit. N. H. xiii. 9. 
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ractice of the Christians to observe the day according to the Jew- 
ish manner, that is, to consider it as beginning at 6 o’clock on the 
preceding evening. It is much more probable that they considered 
the day and night as we do, without any respect to the Mosaic law. 
Our Lord’s resurrection took place very early on what we call 
Sunday morning, John xx. 1. I[t is also certain, from John xx. 
19, that the first assembly of the disciples was on that Sunday 
afternoon. It is also most likely, though it cannot be proved, that 
the meeting of the next Sunday, as well as the vast assemblage of 
persons on the day of Pentecost, came together in the day-time of 
Sunday, not on Saturday evening. Add to this, that although the 
Jewish Sabbath began on Friday at even, the Sabbatical service 
was in the day-time of Saturday: more than all the Sunday’s ser- 
vice is commemorative of our Saviour’s resurrection from the 
grave. Is it not then contrary to all reason that his resurrection 
should be commemorated on Saturday evening, at which time it 
had not taken place? You see therefore how every probability 
is in favor of the notion that the religious assembly in Acts xx. 
took place on Sunday afternoon, and that St. Paul had travelled 
on the preceding Jewish Sabbath, whereby the transfer of the day 
consecrated to religious purposes, from the last to the first day of 
the week, appears plainly indicated. But here again I might 
grant your assertion “ that the preaching of Paul did take place on 
the Saturday night, after 6 o’clock, and that the Apostle did travel 
on the Sunday,” without any prejudice tomy own argument. As far 
as St. Paul’s preaching goes, even on your own showing, it proves 
that the disciples had met together on the first day of the week, for 
the purpose of breaking bread, i.e. of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. As for his travelling on the Sunday, call it an offence if 
you please, it does not render that assembly less an assembly, nor 
the custom, if it was one, less a custom. But in fact it was no 
offence at all: we want no proof that either he or the disciples 
kept the Sunday as a Sabbath; nay, we even deny that they did 
so. Moreover, Paul’s travelling was that of a missionary in the 
service of a Master, who had taught that works of charity and 
mercy, even performed on the Sabbath, were no transgression of 
the law. 

Having thus endeavored to answer your statements in this pas- 
sage, I must now beg leave to comment on your omissions, You 
observe, sect. 61, “ that there are only three passages in the New 
Testament which make mention of the Apostles’ being assembled 
on the first day of the week.” Surely the day of Pentecost has 
slipped your memory, when, as the historian of the Acts informs 
us, “ they were all with one accord in one place ;” when the Holy 
Ghost descended visibly on the followers of Christ, thus sanctifying 
the day in the most eminent manner possible. 
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Your omission of the epithet given by St. John * to this day, 
which so strongly marks the customary celebration of its religious 
ordinances, is not to be urged against you as a breach of memo 
inasmuch as you subsequently deny the conclusion drawn from the 
Apostle’s expression. You derive the epithet xupiaxds from the 
Sun, which Deity you observe is frequently styled xdpios, or Do- 
minus, “the Lord Sun.” Now not to mention the extreme im- 
probability of a disciple of Jesus giving a name to this his peculiar 
day derived from an idolatrous source ; why, it may be asked, do 
you not give the same meaning to the epithet in the only other in- 
stance in which it is used in the New ‘Testament? why do you not 
suppose deixvov xupiaxov, or the Lord’s Supper, to be derived from 
Apollo’s Delphic feasts? Moreover, in your argument you endea- 
vor to prove too much ; you say that the Sun was called Dominus 
Sol, and thence the day Dies Dominica, just as the Moon was 
called Domina; but there your analogy fails ; you can bring no 
instance to show that Monday was ever styled Dies Dominica, or 
Lady’s Day: you have not indeed produced any example of the 
Sun’s being called Dominus, or xvgios ; but I am not inclined to 
deny the fact, or even that the Greek word jAos itself may be de- 
rived from the Pheenician Hel or Hal, which signifies Lord, and is 
the root of the Hebrew Elohim: neither do I deny that Sunday is 
so named from that day being dedicated to the Sun: but what has 
this derivation to do with the sanctity of our Christian ordinance? 
Whenever that day is mentioned by the early Christians as Sunday, 
it is called, 4 {Alou hepa, or Dies Solis, which evidently shows that 
they understood the term iuépa xupiaxy in a different sense. And 
why was the term 4 4Ajou juépa, or Dies Solis, used by them at all? 
Because when they were writing apologies to Pagans, or holding 
an argument with them, they expressed themselves thus, in order 
that they might be clearly understood. For example, Justin Mar- 
tyr, writing to a Roman emperor, adopts the name common to 
Pagans, #Alouv juépav; but when he writes to Trypho, a Jew, he 
calls the Lord’s Day, wnam Sabbati (the first day of the week), in 
compliance with the Jewish custom. If you will look into Euse- 
bius wep} ris Huépas, (p. 2.) you will find it stated that the day was 
called juépa xupiax}, because it was considered as xvpla ray Hrépooy ; 
for before the death and resurrection of our Saviour it was called 
mpwty juépa. In fact the day happened to be that which was called 
‘the Sun’s day;’ but no more took its appellation from the Sun 
than it did from the Moon. 

With regard to your observation, that many of the early Chris- 
tians did strictly observe the Jewish Sabbath, I deny not the fact 
as far as regards the converts from Judaism ; but this only proves 
the forbearance and toleration shown by the Apostles and first 


* Rev.i, 10. jyépa xupidip. 
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rulers of the Church. Circumcision was in like manner permitted 
to these early converts; but they were rebuked when they wished 
to burthen the consciences of their fellow Christians with the ob- 
servance of this and other rites of the Mosaic law. 

Your remarks in Sect. 71, on 1 Cor. xvi. 2, where you represent 
the A postle’s recommendation to his converts of laying by a portion 
of their wealth in store for their indigent brethren, as an exhorta- 
tion to settle their accounts, as it were with book and ledger, need 
noanswer. But even if such business had been required of them, 
your very next paragraph would afford one ; for | fairly acknow- 
ledge myself unable to see in the text quoted, or in any other text 
of Scripture a proof that Christians are obliged to keep the first day 
of the week as a Jewish Sabbath. 

I must now bring this letter to a conclusion, having proved, 1 
hope, satisfactorily, 1. ‘hat God’s ordinance concerning the sancti- 
fication of the seventh day did exist from the very creation of the 
world. 2. That the additional observances attached to this ordi- 
nance constituted it a Sabbath, sign and covenant to the Jews, 
which was to last until the repeal of their ceremonial and political 
law took place. 3. ‘That when that repeal did take place by the 
manifestation of the Messiah, the original ordinance of God still 
remained ; that it was acknowledged by Christ and his Apostles, 
sanctioned by the Holy Spirit of God, and kept as a sacred festival 
through all the successive ages of the Church. With the decrees 
which may have been promulgated concerning it in later ages I 
have nothing to do, but to obey them when they are legally insti- 
tuted, and not contrary to the wordof God. Concerning the 
manner of keeping holy the seventh day, | leave this to every man’s 
own reason and conscience, merely remarking, that, if we go back 
to its origin, we shall find that a rest from the ordinary business of 
life appears to lie at the very foundation of the institution. Our 
best guide in all such matters will be the practice of the Apostolic 
ages, as far as it can be collected. Lastly, I conceive that a day 
spent in the worship of God, in meditation on his word, in reading 
his law, and in appropriate conversation with our friends and 
neighbors, though it may not be enlivened with cricket and foot- 
ball, is any thing but a gloomy, puritanical, pharisaical employ- 
ment; and when Sunday is described by ancient writers as a day of 
rejoicing, and a festival, they, like David and other pious characters, 
do not consider its festivity as consisting in secular amusements, 
much less in riotous or intemperate pleasures. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
T. S. HUGHES. 
CaMBRIDGE, 
June 13, 1826. 
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Ir may naturally be asked by the public, and particularly by my 
more immediate Constituents, why | have not stated in Parliament 
the opinions [ have given on the important questions examined in 
the following sheets, and offered to the House the remedial imea- 
sures therein proposed? Unquestionably it would have been m 

duty to do so; but, unfortunately, my health is at present totally 
unequal to such an exertion. Indeed the fatigue and anxiety [ 
have experienced in composing this Letter, is more than, at this 
moment of writing it, | am well able to bear. I hope L shall 
not be supposed presumtuous in thus venturing to pronounce on 
the causes of our distress and the remedy to be apphed. I do not 
pretend to have more discernment than others, or to have myself 
made any particular discovery: | have availed myself of all the 
information which has been furnished to the public by means of 
the ability, science, and practical experience of others, and [ have 
thence formed the conclusion stated in this Letter. It is indeed no 
recent opinion of mine on the source of our misfortunes; I have 
recorded it in successive sessions on the journals of the House of 
Commons ; and by the elaborate resolutions placed thereon, as 
well as by various publications, I have at least shown an anxious 
and laborious attention to the subject: my opinion is, if possible, 
still further confirmed by our recent misfortunes, and in that 
opinion I cannot but think the public very generally begin to 
participate. 

I abstain from all remarks on the currency measures of this 
session, because I wish to direct the public attention to an inves- 
tigation of the source of our misfortunes, instead of discussing the 
palliatives that have been attempted ; all of which have been, in 
my opinion, not only futile, but injurious; manifestly so as re- 
spects the country circulation, and most unpardonably hasty and 
unjust towards the Country Bankers: if | am right, they will see 
in the following sheets the solution of their difficulties and their 
failures. I am sure, if they follow up the inquiry, and carefully 
examine the question as it has been treated by other authors, far 
more ably and fully than by myself, they will come to the same 
concluajon that I have done. 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, 


Fc. FC. 





My Lorp, 


Tue various difficulties the country has experienced in the course 
of the last ten or twelve years, are so unprecedented during a 
period of profound and general peace, and altogether in their 
nature so extraordinary,—the causes stated by your Lordship and 
your colleagues to have produced them, so insufficient and unsatis- 
factory,—that the public mind is more than ever directed to an 
investigation of the real sources of phenomena so alarming, and 
productive of consequences so fatal. I pretend not to any supe- 
rior discernment, still less to have made myself any particular 
discoveries ; but availing myself of information derived from persons 
whose judgment, knowlege, and experience, are much superior 
to my own, and combining therewith a constant and earnest atten- 
tion to circumstances, I have long since formed an unhesitating 
opinion, in common, I believe, with many other persons whose 
authority ought to have weight with your Lordship, that all our 
embarrasments are attributable to one cause—that cause remov- 
able—and the dreadful pressure of which being taken off, the 
country would immediately become prosperous and happy. In 
venturing to state this opinion, I address myself directly to you, 
my Lord, because you hold the highest and most responsible 
situation of any man in the kingdom: [ ask you to reflect on 
the different periods of distress that have occurred since the peace, 
and to consider whether any or all the alleged causes have been 
sufficient to account for those unexampled miseries we have 
encountered ; and if not, whether it is not your duty more fully to 
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examine those causes which have been suggested by others? The 
memory will at once lead you to the years 16-20-21-22, and the 
beginning of 23. The causes stated by your Lordship have been 
—transition from war to peace—redundancy of supply—excess of 
population—over-trading, speculation, &c, &c. Now, my Lord, 
however these causes may have appeared adequate to you at the 
time, I do think you must now see ample ground to doubt of 
their sufficiency ; and | do entreat your Lordship to sift the sub- 
ject closer: I think the public have a right to expect that you 
should do so. ‘The firmness and good sense of the people will 
carry us through all dangers and difficulties, so long as they believe 
the Government take a right view of circumstances, and have 
courage to follow it up: but | am sure they begin to apprehend 
that you do not see your way clearly ; that you know not where 
the source of our misfortunes lies, and consequently how to apply 
a remedy: or otherwise, that you too pertinaciously adhere to some 
erroneous course you have fallen into. 

I venture then to declare to you, my Lord, my firm belief, that 
the sole cause of all our difficulties has been, MISTAKEN LEGIs- 
LATION RESPECTING THE CURRENCY ; a measure of value 
created wholly inapplicable to that in which all public and private 
money engagements have been formed during nearly a quarter of 
a century, consequent and continual fluctuations in the quantity 
and value of the currency, and a frequent withdrawing or con- 
traction of the quantity below that amount which is indispensably 
necessary to the immense demands of the country, the means o 
distributing the vast products of our national industry, and the 
payment of the wages of labor. The distress we now experience 
—the crisis we have escaped—the dangers that await us—have 
confirmed this opinion: never were cause and effect more appa- 
rent, or such melancholy proofs given in exemplification of their 
connection: a third time is the country now involved in misery 
from the same cause. I beg you, my Lord, to consider whether 
the withdrawing or contracting of the currency in 14 and 15, with 
a view to the resumption of cash payments at the old standard, or 
measure of value, did not produce the distresses of 1816? Whether 
enlarged issues did not restore prosperity in 17 and 18? Whether 
withdrawing the currency in 19 did not produce calamity still 
more appalling? Whether enlarged issues did not again give us 
prosperity in the end of 23-24 and beginning of last year? And 
whether the flight of gold towards the end of last year, and ne- 
cessary caution of the Bank in largely contracting its issues, have 
not occasioned the fall of prices and then of credits, and then the 


failures of banks and commercial houses, and the consequent 
miseries we now endure ? 
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1 cannot see how this plain and distinct view of events, so con- 
nected and so recent, can fail to convince ; but in the multiplicity 
of arguments and views, and adjustment of difficulties and seeming 
contradictions, the obvious and plain truth is often concealed and 
overlooked by the most able men ; they conceal it, as it were, 
from their own views by the variety and rapidity of their thoughts, 
and the extensive range their ideas take. Mr. Huskisson, in his 
Speech of the 23d of February last (page 25), though drawing 
a very different conclusion from me, has himself stated the simul- 
taneous occurrence of our distress and contraction of the currency, 
as also our returning prosperity with its expansion; and he ob- 
serves, how intimately our commercial prosperity and the state of 
the currency are connected. He says we have alternated from 
excessive depression to over-trading and excessive speculation ; 
that the depression has been coincident with contraction of the 
currency, and our prosperity and speculation with its expansion : 
but he, as [I contend, mistakes cause for effect. He takes a 
review of the different periods I have adverted to; and he goes 
over them in a manner, | should have thought, calculated unavoid- 
ably to elicit the truth, and to have established in his own mind a 
different view of the case from that which he adheres to. The 
stagnation and embarrasment of 16 and begining of 17, were 
followed, he says, “‘ by a state of unusual commercial activity; in 
like manner, the depression of 1822-23 (he should have added 
also 20-21) terminated in the extraordinary spirit of speculation 
which marked the autumn of 1824, and spring and summer of 
1825. It is not irrelevant (he says) to compare these two pe- 
riods, each commencing with commercial distress and each ending 
in over-trading ; each marked in the first instance by a great 
contraction of our paper circulation and the accumulation of a 
vast amount of gold in the coffers of the Bank; and, in its se- 
cond, by a great expansion of our circulating credit and by the 
re-exportation of most of the gold which the Bank had previously 
accumulated. This comparison (Mr. H. observes), whilst it 
connects itself with the question now under our immediate dis- 
cussion, is calculated to throw some light on the important 
question of the currency, which at this moment occupies so much 
the attention of Parliament and the country.” He goes on fur- 
ther to observe, that, in the autumn of 1825, the Bank was again 
driven to take precautions by contracting its circulation, in order 
to protect its remaining treasure of gold; and concludes by 
emphatically saying, ‘‘ and what has since occurred is known and 
felt by all.” 

I shalt revert to this part of his Speech of the 25th of February 
again. But in the mean time let me avail myself of this concurrent 
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statement of events, on the part of the Right Hon. Gentleman, to 
justify my entreaty to your Lordship to examine them, and see 
whether I am not right in deducing from them the inferences | do, 
and insisting on them with so much confidence and perseverance. 
I should have thought, 1 say, Mr. Huskisson must have followed 
his statement of these several periods to the same conclusion [ 
have come : but so far from it, he aims, it seems, at a further re. 
duction of our currency to check the spirit of speculation, over. 
trading, and over-credit, which he thinks causes the mischief, and 
produces those alternations so destructive of the best interests of 
the country. These alternations, 1 contend, my Lord, on the 
contrary, this alternate distress and prosperity, depression and 
speculation, are the effect instead of the cause of the measures 
adopted respecting the currency from 1815 to the present time, 
Can there be a doubt, I repeat now, that the very first commence- 
ment of our difficulties—the first fall of prices and depression of 
agriculture and commerce in 15 and 16, were caused altogether 
by the contraction of the currency? Such futile reasons as were 
then given, surely cannot satisfy now. In the August of 1817, 
a great augmentation of Bank paper took place, says Mr. 
Huskisson, greater by three millions than the corresponding month 
of the preceding year, and a like augmentation of country paper: 
the price of agricultural produce rose again as before, and a short 
period occurred of universal commercial activity. ‘In the be- 
ginning of 1819 the treasures of the Bank (the gold) were very 
much reduced, and then the amount of their notes was again 
contracted: this contraction was followed by a great depression 
of commerce and prices, in the subsequent years.” The fact is, 
as soon as the credit currency has increased to the extent necessary 
to carry on the vast and complicated concerns of the country,— 
vast and complicated beyond that of any country that ever existed 
in the known world—that instant the gold begins to disappear, 
and the Bank is driven,—as the Right Hon. Gentleman says it 
was,—in the autumn of 1825, to take precautions, by again con- 
tracting its circulation, to protect its remaining treasures; and 
then again calamity ensues. 

Now what is the reason that the gold thus takes its flight ? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman speaks of the exchanges, which I think 
tends only to embarras the subject: cause and effect are here 
again confounded, ‘The reason why the gold disappears is, that 
the credit currency, when carried to an extent adequate to the 
necessities of the country, constitutes a medium of exchange and 
measure of value different from, and of /ower value than, the 
measure of value created by the act of 1819: the gold will only 


stay so long as it can command commodities within a range of 
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prices proportionate to that to which itself is arbitrarily fixed, viz. 
3/. 17s. 103d. an ounce. As soon as the credit currency carries 
prices beyond that range, the gold must go away. Thus the dis- 
appearance of it Jast autumn is accounted for, and which, indeed, 
is only a repetition of what has before occurred, and must again 
and again be repeated, as often as the credit currency again ex- 
pands,— The predicament then we are in, is, of having one LEGAL 
measure of value, and another PRACTICAL measure of value, the 
legal being wholly unsuited to that in which all our mighty con- 
cerns have been created, of course eternally warring with that 
practical measure of value towards which the necessities of every 


“interest are constantly struggling: this continued struggle, which 


cannot cease, has produced, and must reproduce, the alternations 
we have so much reason to deplore. 

Whatever may have been the reasons which induced the Legis- 
lature to pass the Act of 1819, erroneous as L ever thought they 
were, they originated, | believe, in a strong sense of national 
faith, and an ardent desire to uphold, to the very letter, the engage- 
ments the country entered into with the public creditor; but in 
that effort to preserve the letter of the bond, the true spirit of it 
was lost sight of—the substance put to imminent hazard ; and if 
the attempt be persevered in, both debtors and creditors will be 
involved in one common ruin. I ask you, my Lord, if, in the 
recent dismay that seized the country, the run had been made on 
the Bank of England, what the consequences must have been? 
And [| insist on it we must ever be subject to such a catastrophe 
so long as that difference exists between the LEGAL GOLD 
STANDARD OR MEASURE OF VALUE, AND THE PRACTICAL 
MEASURE OF VALUE produced by that credit currency, which is 
indispensably necessary to carry on the CONCERNS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

A short view of the different measures of the last few years, 
will show that you,—I mean always your Lordship and your 
Colleagues,—have yourselves forced the expansion as well as the 
contraction of the currency, and consequently the alternations you 
so much deplore. You caunot deny, that the Act of 1819 neces- 
sarily first caused a sudden and very great contraction of the 
currency. I know it is attempted to make a stalking-horse of the 
Bank, and charge the Directors with an excess of caution ; but if 
they were more cautious than necessary, who can blame them ? 
And who can deny that the Act of 1519 rendered unavoidable, 
under any circumstances or management, a very great contraction 
of the currency? It bad not long passed before you began to see 


that it could not be carried into effect. You would not say so, — 


you would not admit the error, and rectify it, but you tried se- 
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cretly to counteract its effects, and for a time succeeded. And 
here, my Lord, [ must say I think a very mistaken policy seems 
to have guided your conduct : there is but one line for a Minister 
of this country to pursue, and that is, to tell the people the truth; 
they never have been told the truth respecting the currency from 
the year 1797 to the present moment: the last deception has been 
this adoption, and as | shall show, counteraction of the old 
standard, or measure of value, almost at the same moment. [ 
say, no sooner was the Act of 1819 passed, than it was found so 
to reduce the quantity, and raise the value of money, that the pro- 
ductions of industry could not find a price adequate to the cost of 
production: universal unexampled distress ensued, and every thing 
was at a stand, Various then were the measures you had recourse 
to, in order to force out a paper currency which should be more 
abundant, eonsequently of lower value, and consequently give 
higher money prices for commodities and labor, and you succeeded. 
In the first place stands,—though not in point of date, I believe, 
yet in point of effect,—the Act legalizing the issue of one-pound 
notes; then the Act to borrow of the Bank about two millions 
per annum for about twenty years, to pay the half-pay of army 
and navy; in the third place, you persuaded the Bank to len¢ 
several millions on mortgage to the landowners, at 4 per cent. ; 
to lend also to the fundholders on mortgage of consols, and, I 
believe, two millions to the East India Company: you induced 
them to lower their rate of discount from 5 per cent. to 4, which 
rate, in December last, they advanced again to 5 per cent. All 
these measures were obviously calculated and intended to increase 
the circulating medium ; and they did so increase it immensely, 
and of course created a very different measure of value from that 
of the legal metallic measure." You thus accomplished the 
object; the country revived; and you triumphed in her renewed 
prosperity, as if it were of your own creating : that you did most 
sincerely and feelingly rejoice in her returning happiness, 1 do not 
for « moment doubt; but, my Lord, you were entitled to no 
other merit in relieving the country, than temporarily removing the 


* In the distress of 1822, one of the means of relief brought forward, and 
much relied on by his Majesty’s Government, was, a Joan of four millions 
from the Bank, for the express purpose of increasing the amount of Bank 
notes in circulation. ‘The chief object which his Majesty’s Government 
have in view, is not so much the adoption of this or that a. mea- 
sure, as the adoption of any measure which will have the effect of getting 
these 4,000,000 into general circulation.”—See a Speech of Lord Liverpool 
26 Feb. 1822. And again—“ This sum, be it remembered, is not wanted 
for the supplies of the year; it is not wanted for any Government services : 
the only object of his Majesty’s Government is, to extend and quicken the 
general circulation.” 
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overwhelming pressure of that ruinous measure which you had 
yourself impoSed on us, and to the fatal pressure of which we are 
again and again liable. ‘The fact is, the country has never known 
a moment’s happiness or security since the Act of 1819, EXCEPT 
when its effects have been counteracted by such measures as I have 


just adverted to. 


And now, my Lord, | ask you to reflect on the danger to which 
the country has been, and must continue to be, exposed under 
such circumstances. We acquire, by means thus described, a 
currency adequate to our necessities, but which, convertible on 
demand into a currency of so much higher value, is consequently 
built on a principle which not only renders it at any moment 
liable to be withdrawn as it just has been, inducing therefore 
continual fluctuations, but NECESSARILY every hour exposes tt 
to the most imminent danger of tumbling to pieces. The cha- 
racter which long habit has given to the Bank note alone saves 
us. I have the most perfect faith in the solidity of the Bank, but 
like not it should undergo such trials; nor can I think it will be 
eventually proof against the Act of 1819, if persevered in. But, 
my Lord, the bare possibility of what might occur should prevent 
you from subjecting the country to the risk of such a catastrophe. 
We have undergone most painful distresses; we have yet escaped 
the crisis to which we are every hour subject. Do not, my Lord, 
hazard any longer our safety; 1 trust, at all events, that you and 
your colleagues were and are prepared to give to the Bank the 
best protection possible, should anything occur to make it at all 
necessary. 

Sometimes I am inclined to doubt, in spite of all the measures 
taken to counteract the fatal error of 1819, whether you are fully 
aware of the dreadful consequences to which this country is 
exposed under its blasting influence. I still more doubt whether 
you have courage to face the public in avowal of that error, which 
the horrid sufferings of the people must have made you reflect on 
with pain, though they may not have made you fully sensible of 
the cause. I believe that the House of Commons is still blind 
to it; but the public out of doors have their eyes fixed on it, and 
are pretty well open to the light that breaks in on them ; and they 
would support you in the necessary steps to be taken to retrieve 
the mischief, and save us from ruin. 

The question has been heretofore vulgarly and maliciously 
treated as a question more particularly affecting the landed interest : 
they were indeed at one time sinking, and many, many thousands 
perished under the baneful effects of that measure, as the com- 
mercial and manufacturing now are, and the agricultural will 
again very soon: all the industrious classes are alternately, if not 
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altogether, the victims of it; not one class only, but all; and one 
of the first perceptible and certain effects of draining away the 
currency, is the throwing all the laborious and industrious classes 
out of employ, as is the case at this moment. I will endeavor to 
show how this is effected; but here I cannot help first expressing 
my astonishment, that any increase of the value of the currency 
should ever have even been considered as a desirable or justitiable 
measure ; nay, that in this country, looking to its debts, taxes, 
and extensive individual concerns, and extensive credit currency, 
that it should ever have been imagined to be practicable at all: 
to think of adding at one blow, as the late Mr. Ricardo at last 
admitted was the case, even 10 per cent. to all the public and 
private debts and taxes of the country, was monstrous beyond 
anything that ever was heard of; but when we know that it was 
in effect nearer doubling the debts and taxes, it does surpass all 
imagination to conceive by what delusion Ministers could have 
been led to try it on the country. Dreadful indeed was the first 
and subsequent trial; they soon found it necessary to try every 
way to escape out of it, as I have shown, and they succeeded for 
a time, and may partially again. The purchase of five millions of 
Exchequer-bills by the Bank is intended to bring out more Bank 
notes and accomplish that object, and the one-pound Bank notes 
the same ; but, if they succeed, they are again certain, under the 
influence of the Act of 1819, of another drain of gold from the 
Bank, and another contraction of its notes, and another scene of 
misery and danger, more imminent as it is repeated; and the 
SAFETY of the Bank is all the time compromised, and with it that 
of the country. 

I intreat your Lordship to consider, that the entire commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural capital of the country, is in a 
state of permanent activity, if I may so express myself. Every 
man has his capital out in some employment, the success of which 
is calculated on and dependent on a certain return which he knows 
to-be necessary, and which he has a fair and rational ground to 
expect ; and another depends on him, and another and another to 
an almost unlimited extent. They may and can generally guard 
against a trade mistake,—I mean, a different price than what they 
had imagined, arising out of a different proportion of supply and 
demand from what they expected; or, if in error, they suffer, and 
perhaps many with them,—and there is calamity, but it is partial 
and not national, and that of which they have no right to complain : 
but, in a contraction of the currency, an entire change in the 
MONEY VALUE of every commodity takes place, such as they 
could neither see nor provide against; down go the prices, no 
return answers their expectations, failures must be the consequence, 
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extensive as are the ramifications of commercial credit, depend- 
encies not confined to this country; and the capital which gave 
employment to labor and industry is locked up, effectually for the 
time, if not lost. 

We have it admitted now, by Mr. Huskisson and others, that, 
in the course of last year, the bullion money went out of the 
country, and the Bank contracted its issues. Mr. Huskisson wal 
also no doubt admit, that this joint reduction of money, of gold 
and paper, suddenly and materially raised the value of the cur- 
rency, and sunk, of course as materially, the money value of 
commodities ; and why look further to account for the failures that 
took place, when in such an unlooked-for change so ample and so 
sufficient a cause is obviously seen? There muy have been some 
trifling contributory and accidental causes to hasten the convul- 
sions that followed; but | think your Lordship must now admit, 
that the CONTRACTION of the currency has been the real cause 
of the mischief and dangers that followed: over-trading specula- 
tions may and might have produced considerable distress, but 
nothing like that which shook the country to its very centre. I 
know that a great deal is said about over-trading, and thus creating 
a supply of commodities beyond demand; and such certainly 
appears at first view to be the case: there is in truth a super- 
abundance of commodities, relatively to the circulating medium, 
or the means of distributing of those commodities. A given quan- 
tity of commodities requires a certain proportionate quantity of 
money to distribute them: the commodities cannot suddenly in- 
crease to be so superabundant as appears at present; but the 
circulating medium or money may be, as it just has been, so 
suddenly reduced, as to be totally disproportioned to the commo- 
dities, and afford no adequate means of their distribution. Such 
was the case, no doubt, in 1816. I did not see it fully then; 1 
had not turned my attention sufficiently to the subject ; the con- 
traction of the currency was then a secret transaction, nor had 
Peel’s Bill at that time passed ; it was a contraction only prepa- 
ratory and in expectation of its passing. However, everything 
then fell in price, more particularly at that time the products of 
agriculture ; and redundance was the cry. In the very next year, 
1817, this redundance disappeared as suddenly with re-appearance 
of money: in the end of 1819, redundance of corn again—20, 21, 
22, redundance of all productions of industry—end of 1823, 24, 
25, re-appearance of money, and nothing further said about 
redundance—in the end of 1825, money again diminished, and 
commodities again superabound. ‘There has then been in each 
of these cases, a redundance relatively to the reduced quantity of 
money, but not otherwise. There cannot be in any other way a 
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redundance of commodities, so as to produce national distress 
still less to the extent of our sufferings.’ ‘There is undoubtedly 
an enterprising spirit in this country that may produce mischief 
at times, but never general and national: that spirit it is to which 
we are indebted for our pre-eminence of wealth and prosperity ; 
and its excess is mainly encouraged, if not created, by these unpre- 
cedented fluctuations of price, which, from the cause already 
detailed, have occurred of late years; the violent depression of 
that spirit at one time, has naturally enough produced on the 
reflux of money (to use the fashionable term) a reaction. The 
difficulties that have been felt by the forcible reduction of the 
interest of money, and consequent loss of income to many who 
could not afford it, has created a new set of speculators ; persons 
who felt the natural desire, if not the necessity, of having recourse 
to some means to increase their incomes, or rather to avoid such 
an wnexpected reduction of them. On the whole, there are 
full sufficient reasons to account for the speculations we have 
witnessed ; and im the rapid changes of the money value of com- 
modities, there is every incitement to convert our traders into 
gamblers, and render the commerce of the country an adventurous 
lottery. 

Mark, then, the results deducible from these premises; viz, 
that a currency more extensive and of lower value than that which 
can be had in the ancient metallic standard, is tidispensably ne- 
cessary to the safety and prosperity of the country :—that the 
various attempts to attain it under the existing law have terminated 
in a necessary and unavoidable return towards that legal standard 
which has, in each instance, occasioned distress and embarrassment 
sufficient to shake the foundations of public and private credit, 
and to endanger the best interests of the country. What is it then 
we want? We want only that which we had, before the measures 
taken for the restoration of the ancient metallic standard ; or, to 
come nearer to the present day, we want permanently and securely 
that currency we had in 1824 and 25, when the country was 
prosperous and happy. 

1 am aware, that those who advocate the extension of our credit 
currency are always exposed to the false and malicious charge of 
wanting high prices, at the expense, and to the injury, of the 
community ; and that the public, at least the unreflecting part of 
it, are made to believe that high price, from low value of money, 


1 A great contraction of the currency in this country must be sensibly 
felt on the Continent. The intercourse of the commercial world is not 
interrupted by seas or national limits. It has been felt accordingly, and 
Mr. Huskisson is driven to the necessity of making the products of con- 
tinental industry superabundant, as well as English. 
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is the same thing as high price from taxation and scarcity, that the 
agricultural class are especially interested in the high price, and 
that the great body of the consumers would be sufferers from it. 
The great object is, plenty of everything that is useful and desir- 
able for man ; but what avails plenty of corn or anything else, if 
the people have not the money to purchase it? There was said 
to be a redundance of corn in the country when the Irish were 
actually starving, and the price was certainly low enough to 
warrant that opinion ; it was scarcity of money only, and not of 
corn: SUCH IS THE CASE 1N LANCASHIRE Now. It is money 
only wanted to distribute the plenty, or at least sufficiency. ‘There 
is never anything serious to apprehend from plenty, if we had a 
sufficient currency. I should see little comparative danger, for 
instance, in opening the ports to foreign corn, even at those 
moments of supposed redundance, I do not say I should run the 
risk of the foreign supply growing on us, to the extinction of our 
own agriculture : it is that which, politically considered, L dread; 
but if we had a just currency or measure of value, a currency of 
the value of that in which our great War Loans were made and 
tares imposed, and to which we are therefore justly entitled, we 
should be so much better able to meet the foreigners in our own 
market. The operation of lowering the value of money, is to 
lower the taxes and burthens of all kinds on industry. It is mi- 
raculous to me, that so few people yet see that such is the effect, 
and almost the only effect of it ; nor yet understand the difference 
of that high price which is only cheap or plentiful money, and 
high price which is the effect of an insufficient supply of the 
article wanted :—the only real effect, | say, of lowering the value 
of money, and thus raising prices, is, to lower charges and taxes 
on industry, and not in reality to make an article dearer, but just 
the contrary. Suppose our currency were metallic, and the Par- 
liament should enact that a sovereign, diminished in the quantity 
of pure gold it contains by one-half, should still be called and 
legally pass for one whole sovereign,—we should in payments 
discharge with one sovereign as many taxes, debts, and charges, 
as we can now with two; in purchases, we should nominally pay 
two sovereigns for the same quantity of corn bought before ‘for 
one ; but, in reality, it would be only one sovereign still ; because, 
in the éwo, there would be only the same quantity of gold there 
was in one: the price of corn would remain therefore reafly the 
same, though nominally double, whilst debts and taxes would be 
really diminished one-half. On the other hand, if Parliament 
should double the value of the sovereign, by doubling its weight, 
half a sovereign would become of the same weight and value as a 
whole one was, and as difficult to get; but when got, you could 
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purchase as much corn with the half sovereign as before you anc 
could with the whole : corn would then be nominally diminished fol 
half the price, but in reality would be just as dear as before; 
but then in this operation fwo sovereigns would in effect be re- an 
quired to discharge the taxes and debts, for which before one me 
would previously suffice. Thus it is the Act of i819 overwhelms m 
the industry of the country ; it makes the pound sterling of double we 
the value it was before, and it will consequently bay nominally be 
twice as much corn; but the pound, being itself of double value, gr 
purchases no more than before: whilst in reality two of the pre- th 
vious pounds (or one made by Act of 1819 of the value of two, er 
which is the same thing) becomes necessary to discharge the ef 
debts and taxes for which one would suffice before. 1 say, then, et 
the Act of 1819 is a thousand times more ruinous to the landed te 
interest than would be a free trade in corn. It is also equally ay 
grievous to a/l other industrious classes: it lays the same heavy t 
weight of double taxes and charges on them all: in short, it im- u 
poses a weight we cannot sustain. b 
You have, my Lord, a third time before you, by the intense a 
sufferings of the people, the cruel proof of the impossibility of c 
preserving in substance that unfortunate Act: you are obliged to f 
counteract its destructive effects by the various means I have ‘ 
recited, and which are fraught with such imminent danger. Why 
then continue to keep it, as it were, to the eye? Why continue to | 
deceive the people, and incur such dreadful risks, rather than 


confess at once you have attempted that which you find it is im- : 
possible, UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE, to accomplish, and, in fact, was 
unjust to attempt, or to do, if you could? You cannot surely 
regard the clamors of those who would triumph on such a change 
of course, but who dread nothing so much as that you should 
adopt that change : there are those who know perfectly well that 
to enforce a recurrence to the ancient metallic measure of value 
would dissolve the very fabric of society, and produce an absolute 
chaos in the country; they delight in the old attachment to the 
old standard ; they encourage the popular delusion of low prices ; 
they struggle to keep the eyes of the people yet closed on the 
liability of money to be cheap and dear, or scarce and plentiful, 
as well as any other commodity. ‘They have, unfortunately, in 
that Act of 1819, a nail put into their hands, more likely to drive 
to their purpose, than any that a weak government ever put into 
the hands of those courtiers and deluders of the people, whose 
sole aim is mischief. Still [ hope and believe their good sense will 
triumph over such attempts; the more informed and considerate 
part of the people are becoming practically acquainted with 
the real state of things. They will /ead into the right course, 
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and your Lordship and the Government and Legislature will 
follow. 

Men of business, people engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, begin to see and feel, what it is extraordinary 
indeed they did not from the first, that, as money was reduced 
in quantity, and thus rendered more valuable, their commodities 
would fetch less of it, and all their debts, charges, and taxes, 
become so much the heavier, and that when the reduction was 
great, the burthens would become proportionably great, so that 
they would, and did, sink under the weight of them. ‘The labor- 
ers and handicraft people begin to see that the very first natural 
effect of the distress of their employers is to throw them out of 
employ ; they sce also that the first effect of reviving markets is 
to create a demand for their labor, and consequently give them 
again a comfortable reward for that labor. They are the first 
to benefit, and the first to suffer. The popular deluders have 
indeed been too successful hitherto in cultivating the contrary 
belief ; but I repeat my conviction, that the eyes of the people 
are becoming wide open to the fallacy, and would long have been 
completely so, if Government had not done everything to conceal 
from them the varying quality and value of our money under the 
operation and changes of late years, 

I shall now briefly recapitulate the points 1 have endeavored 
to establish, and then state the measures which, it appears to me, 
the safety of the country renders indispensable, and which, at the 
same time, justice requires us to adopt. 

In the first place, then, it has 1 think been made evident, that 
the ancient metallic standard established by the Act of 1819, is 
utterly at variance with the measure by which all the financial 
and commercial operations of the country had been carried on in 
the preceding quarter of a century; and that every attempt to act 
on it has been attended with the most disastrous consequences. 

That a credit currency has been formed, practically effecting 
a measure of value differing from, and lower ihan, the ancient 
metallic standard, conformable to that which existed prior to 
1819, suited to the situation of the country, and under which, 
during its continuance, every interest in the country has eminently 
prospered. 

That this practical measure of value thus differing from the 
legal, « struggle has incessantly existed ; and that, as one or the 
other predominated, a perpetual change in the value of all property 
has taken place ; and which fluctuation must be continued to the 
utter ruin of the country, unless the legal standard is made con- 
formable to the necessities of the country. 

Under these circumstances, I venture to declare it to be my 
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unhesitating conviction, that the course unavoidably necessary to 
be adopted, is, to obtain an Act for the protection of the Bank 
for a limited time,—say to the end of the next session of Parlia- 
ment,—so as to allow us again with safety such an extension of 
our credit currency as the necessities of the country require ; and 
give time for deliberation on some plan that shall render such 
currency secure, and free from those fluctuations under which we 
have so dreadfully suffered. I cannot conceive what description 
of persons could complain of an alteration of the currency, the 
only perceptible effect of which would be to place the country 
again in that state of prosperity we so recently enjoyed, and at 
the same time give us every reasonable ground to rely on its per- 
manence. 

Such an alteration implies, it may be supposed, a material 
alteration of the ancient metallic standard ; I think justice requires 
such an alteration ;—justice, because that standard imposed on 
the public debts they never incurred—taxes which it was never 
the intention of the Legislature to lay, and which it has been 
proved the people cannot pay and cannot bear; and which you 
have, therefore, by secret means, by those I have stated, relieved 
them temporarily from paying, and which I only ask you openly, 
honestly, avowedly, and permanently to do, instead of secretly. 
It is time to deal fairly and openly with the public on the subject 
of the currency, and let them know the variation to which it has 
been subject, and make them understand the influence that it has 
on the price of commodities ; that without a given proportion of 
currency or circulating medium, there never can be an adequate 
price for any product of industry and labor, nor for the wages of 
the laborer ; and that with an excess of currency the prices might 
be too high, or in other words, money too cheap or plentiful. 
They would then be able td discern when the price was governed 
by a scarcity or abundance of money, or a scarcity or abundance 
of any commodity itself. The public eye would thus be, as it 
ought to be, with a credit, or indeed any currency, eternally on 
the watch; and measuring it with the price of commodities, 
would keep it within bounds, or at least operate very powerfully 
towards doing so: a metallic standard then adopted on a level 
with the present state and situation of the country, would, aided 
by public opinion, operate effectually. There is no class of 
people for whom | contend a just alteration of the standard is 
more necessary, than for the public creditors, and indeed creditors 
of every description.* There is nothing else can prevent their 
being involved with their debtors in one common ruin. 


* Let the public creditor consider too, that the public securities have a!- 
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QuR MISFORTUNES MAY BE RETARDED; YOU MAY 
OVERCOME THE EXCESSIVE PRESSURE OF THE MOMENT, 
BY AGAIN FORCING OUT PAPER, AS 1 BELIEVE YOU ARE 
NOW DOING BY ALL POSSIBLE MEANS; BUT THE BLOW 
WILL FALL THE HEAVIER AT LAST. Wer CAN ALONE BE 
SAVED FROM IT BY REMOVING THE SOURCE OF THE 


EVIL. 

I beg your Lordship to believe that in this address | have no 
object but the welfare of the country at heart, and that it is with 
reluctance I have found fault with your measures, rather than with 
any desire to condemn them. 


I have the honor to be, 
My Lorp, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
CHARLES C. WESTERN. 
Feliz Hail, 
May 14, 1826 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Il HAVE remarked at the commencement of this Letter 
on a passage in the printed Speech of Mr. Huskisson of the 
23d February last, in which that gentleman states, that the different 
periods of distress and prosperity which the country has recently 
gone through, have been accompanied—the first, by great con- 
tractions ; and the second, by equally great expansions, of the 
amount of the currency. I have stated my conviction to be, that 
in each instance the contraction of the currency has been a 
forced measure, adopted by the Government for the purpose of 
attempting to establish cash payments in the old metallic standard ; 
and that such forced contraction has been the origin and cause 
of all that distress which Mr. Huskisson describes as coincident 
with it; and further, that those different expansions of the cur- 
rency which he describes, arose out of measures adopted also by 
the Government in order to relieve that distress which they had 
themselves occasioned, but which they found to be in effect in- 


ways risen with an expansion of the currency and fallen with the contrac- 
tion, and in no instance so striking as in that immediately before us, 
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tolerable. I have since been referred to a statement made by 
your Lordship, which establishes that with respect to the late and 
present distress, that distress was preceded by a great and forced 
reduction of the notes of the Bank of England, which form the 
basis of all our paper money; and any great and regular dimi- 
nution of which, must of necessity be followed by an equally 
great reduction in all the paper money of the country. Your 
Lordship states (see the Jimes newspaper of Feb. 18, 1826, 
containing the report of a Speech of Lord Liverpool, of the pre. 
ceding day), that,— 

«In March 1825, they (the Bank of England) saw the ne- 
cessity which was pressing on them, and they then did begin 
to draw in and reduce their issues. In the month of March, they 
reduced their issues 1,300,000/. Between the 15th March and 
15th May, they made a ‘eduction to the extent of 700,000/. 
more. Between August and November, they further contracted 
their issues, making altogether a contraction of 3,500,000/. in 
their issues.” 

And,— 

“Thus then the Bank had reduced their issues between Febru- 
ary and March 1825, from twenty-one millions to twenty millions, 
between May and August, to nineteen millions, and between 
August and November, to seventeen millions.” 

What then was the nature of that necessity, which in March 
1825 pressed on the Bank, and compelled that body so to draw 
in and reduce its issues? They had notes out in nearly as large 
an amount, making the calculation on notes of 5/. and upwards, 
as at any former period: prices were comparatively high: the 
country was prosperous: but the pressure of the Act of 1819 
hung over this state of prosperity, and by that Act the Bank was 
compelled to give gold in payment for its notes, at the old price 
of 3/. 17s, 104d. an ounce. When the prices of all commodities 
had advanced, and when gold was the only commodity to be had 
at a low and an old rate, then gold of course was demanded; 
and the Bank of England, pressed by that demand, was compelled, 
by a regard for its own security, to withdraw its notes from cir- 
culation. The necessity which pressed on the Bank therefore, 
was imposed on it by the Act of i819. If that Act had proceed- 
ed on a just and equitable principle, if a just and proportionate 
standard had been taken, instead of that which had no relation 
to the money transactions of the time, the demand for gold, which 
was experienced from the latter part of 1824 down to the period 
of the panic, would never have taken place; no necessity for 
such reduction of its issues would have been felt by the Bank ; 
nor would a ruinous, sudden, and unexpected fall of prices, from 
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March 1825 to the present time, have been witnessed, or any 
of that distress in which we have been involved. This, I am 
persuaded, will be admitted to be perfectly indisputable. It will 
be admitted, that no necessity of whatever kind pressed on the 
Bank for withdrawing its notes in 1825, except the necessity which 
was imposed on it by the Act of 1819. 

Your Lordship, in treating of different commodities that have 
fallen in price during the year 1825, has stated that you ascribed 
such depression to over-trading. But Government securities fell 
first in price : 3 per cent. consols, which stood in February 1825 
at 95, fell before the end of November to 82; and Exchequer- 
bills fell with them, from 3/. premium to 20s. discount. This 
fall in the Funds, and in Exchequer-bills, cannot surely be aseri- 
bed to over-trading. It must have been occasioned by the 
reduction of the issues of the Bank which accompanied it; and 
which reduction must of necessity have had an equal effect in 
lowering the prices of all other property, whether over-trading had 
or had not existed, 

Mr. Huskisson finds that a contraction of the currency, de- 
pression of prices, and consequent distress, go together. It may 
be assumed then that one of these is the occasion of the other: 
In 1824, and the beginning of 1825, we find existing a condition 
of great and general prosperity, accompanied with high prices 
and a full circulation. In March 1825, the Bank, urged by Mr. 
Peel’s bill, commences to withdraw its notes from cireulation. 
It proceeds with this operation down to the end of November. 
Early in December, breaks out “the Panic.” The Panic, as 
it was called, was a feeling of alarm in the mind of the public 
respecting the security of all paper money and paper credit. It 
arose from this, that many banking-houses, the credit of which 
had been hitherto undoubted, were found to be unable to dis- 
charge in notes of the Bank of England their pecuniary engage- 
ments. Now this is precisely such an evil as the operation 
which has been described was obviously calculated to lead to. 
No man who has considered this subject at all, can doubt, that 
the withdrawing of nearly four millions of Bank notes from cir- 
culation in the manner those notes were withdrawn, was calculated 
to lead to the most extensive failures and general distress. I ask 
your Lordship, whether you did not yourself anticipate the most 
calamitous consequences from this operation? whether during 
its progress, and more particularly during the latter part of it,— 
during the months of September, October, and November last, 
—you did not anticipate consequences nearly as great as any 
which have since fallen on us? and whether the Directors of 
the Bank did not press on your consideration their apprehensions 
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of danger which I am sure they felt? If this were the case, and 
it is scarcely possible to believe otherwise, your Lordship has, 
I think, acted most unwisely, and dealt unfairly with the country, 
in the exposition attempted to be given of the origin of the late 
and present distress. 

Every great and general reduction in the amount of the notes 
of the Bank of England, must be of necessity followed (though 
perhaps at an interval more or less distant) by a proportionate 
reduction of all that mass of monied engagements, of paper, and 
credit, by which the pecuniary transactions of the kingdom are 
carried on, The bills of exchange of the merchant, drawn for 
commercial transactions; the notes of the country banker, issued 
for the payment of wages, or to carry on the exchanges of 
agricultural produce ; all these, in whatever part of the kingdom 
drawn or issued, must receive their ultimate discharge in London, 
in notes of the Bank of England. In 1824, and the early part 
of 1825, these bills and notes,—drawn for large amounts, because 
the goods they represented were sold at high prices, or issued in 
great quantities, on account of the rate of agricultural productions, 
required the whole extent of the twenty-one millions put in 
circulation by the Bank of England for their regular discharge ; 
seventeen millions were unable to give acquittance to an amount 
of engagements which required twenty-one millions, and had 
been founded on that amount. First, then, the Bank, driven to 
this step by an attempt to keep to the old metal standard, with- 
draws its notes from circulation ;—next, the bills of the merchants 
and the notes of the bankers are unpaid ;—then come failures 
amongst the traders ;—bankruptcies take place ;—commercial 
distress. We call this state of things over-trading! We are busy 
with some miserable nostrum; but before we can apply it, the 
evil has arrived at its next stage, and we are alarmed by the 
spectacle of laborers without employment, dying with artificial 
famine, and kept in subjection by the soldiery. This is over- 
population; and the next stage is agricultural distress, or over- 
production, This is the course before us, and this the third time 
of our passing over it. Our exposition is—over-trading—farming 
—too much speculation—too many people—too much produc- 
tion. We ought rather to say, over-taxation, rendered doubly 
oppressive by the Act of 1819. The country requires all its 
trade—all its people—all its agricultural activity. If these were 
relieved from the fetters of that destructive and fatal measure 
adopted in an evil hour, we might rise over all other difficulties, 
and become as prosperous and happy, and more wealthy and pow- 
erful, than at any former period of our history. 
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1. Or all the branches of political economy, there is no one 
on which there has been more difference of opinion than that 
of the nature of the rent of land; and undoubtedly there is no 
one of greater importance. ‘This question equally concerns the 
luxuries of the rich and the comforts of the poor: and on its 
being rightly understood, may depend the actual existence of 
millions of persons. Under these circumstances, it is surely then a 
matter of the highest moment, and most imperatively incumbent 
on the Legislature that it should not adopt the suggestions of 
theprists, who recommend a total alteration in a system which has 
been found by experience to work well on the whole, until it 
has fully satisfied itself by a most minute examination of their 
propositions, that they have not only drawn just conclusions, but 
also that the principles from which they have deduced them are 
correct. If we proceed to legislate hastily, we may produce effects 
ruinous in the extreme, and which it may be impossible to repair. 
It is the object of the author in the following pages to demonstrate 
the erroneous nature of some of the fundamental positions of 
those, whose mere dicta are apt to be received as unquestionable 
authority amongst a certain class of political economists, and to 
caution his readers against implicitly confiding in doctrines (no 
matter what may be the reputation of the holders of them) which 
have been built on such unstable foundations. 

2. The doctrine of Mr. Ricardo and Mr. M‘Culloch is stated 
by the latter in the following terms: ‘On the first settling of any 
country abounding in large tracts of unappropriated lands, no rent 
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js ever paid; and for this plain and obvious reason, that no person 
will pay a rent for what may be procured in unlimited quantities 
for nothing. Thus, in New Holland, where there is an ample 
supply of fertile and unappropriated land, it is certain, that until 
the best lands are all cultivated, rent will never be heard of. 
Suppose however that tillage has been carried to this point, and 
that the increasing demand for raw produce can, in the actual 
state of the science of agriculture, be no longer supplied by the 
culture of the best lands : under these circumstances it is plain that 
either the increase of population must cease, or the inhabitants 
must consent to pay such an additional price for raw produce as 
will enable the second quality of land to’be cultivated. No advance 
short of this will procure them another bushel of corn: and com- 
petition will not, as will be immediately shown, allow them to pay 
more for it. ‘They have, therefore, but one alternative. If they 
choose to pay a price sufficient to cover the expence of cultivating 
land of the second quality, they will obtain additional supplies ; if 
they do not, they must want them. Suppose now, that the con- 
sumers offer such a price as will pay the expence of producing corn 
on soils, which, in return for the same expenditure as would have 
produced 100 quarters on lands of the first quality, will only yield 
90 quarters; it is plain it will then be indifferent to a farmer 
whether he pays a rent of 10 quarters for the first quality of land, 
or farms the second quality, which is unappropriated and open to 
him without paying any rent. 111. C. p. 266. 

$. The doctrine here laid down in such plausible terms is not 
only not true, but in part the direct contrary is the truth, as has 
been decidedly proved by Mr. Torrens in the following words: 

“‘ Mr. Ricardo contends that rent is the difference between the 
quantity of produce obtained by a given capital from lands of 
superior quality, and the quantity of produce obtained by the same 
given capital from the worst quality of land resorted to. Thus if 
there be three qualities of land under cultivation, from which the 
same given quantity of the ingredients of capital raises respectively, 
100, 90, and 80 quarters of corn, then the rent upon the first 
quality of land will be 20 quarters ; that upon the second quality 
w ill be 10 quarters; while the third and last quality will pay no 
rent at all. The same principle is maintained by Mr. MsCulloch 
and Mr. Mill, and constitutes, indeed, the distinguishing doctrine 
of the Ricardo school on the important subject of rent.” 

Mr. Torrens continues :—** This doctrine is erroneous. Rent is 
not the difference in the quantities of produce obtained by equal 
capitals from lands of different degrees of fertility.”——Torrens, 
Ess. Corn Law, p. 144. 


VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LILI. Q 
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Mr. Torrens undertakes to show that neither the gradations of 
soil, nor the successive applications of capital to land, with 
decreasing returns, are in any way essential, either to the appear. 
ance or the rise of rents. 

To prove his assertion, he says, “Let us suppose that the 
whole of the lands of the first quality are appropriated ; that the 
population is so limited, that the cultivation of these lands is 
sufficient to supply the demand for food and material ; and that the 
rate of profit, both in agriculture and manufactures, is fifty per 
cent. 

«This being the previous state of things, we will suppose, further, 
that population and capital gradually increase, and that the con- 
sequent increasing demand for food raises the value of agricultural 
produce, in relation to wrought goods, until manufacturing profit 
falls from fifty to forty per cent., while no inferior soils can be 
resorted to; and while additional capital, applied to the land already 
under tillage, cannot create an additional quantity of produce sufh- 
cient to replace itself. 

«« Under these circumstances, it is self-evident, that the persons 
who possess disposable capital would have an interest in giving the 
proprietors of land, for the use of the soil, nine per cent. out of the 
fifty per cent. which cultivation yielded ; because, after making this 
deduction for rent, the capitalist would have one per cent. more 
than if he engaged in manufactures or trade—thus the relation 
between landlord and tenant would be formed. 

‘¢ Should population and capital have still a tendency to increase, 
the growing demand for food might raise the value of raw produce 
in relation to wrought goods, until manufacturing and commercial 
profits fell to thirty, to twenty, to ten, and to five per cent., 
which I assume to be the lowest rate of return, for the sake of 
which the capitalist will engage in business. It is perfectly self- 
evident, that during this process, it may be the interest of those 
who possess disposable capital, to give to the proprietors, for the 
use of the soil, 20, 30, 45 per cent. out of the 50 per cent. yielded 
by agricultural industry. ‘Thus profits might fall to their mini- 
mum and rents rise to their maximum, though no soil of an 
inferior quality were resorted to, and though no additional capital 
were applied to the land with a diminished return.”——Torrens, Ess. 
Corn Law, p. 141. 

4. Thus, I apprehend, there is an end of Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine 
of the nature of rent; on the certainty of the truth of which, he 
and his school have been struggling to pass laws implicating not 
only the prosperity or ruin, but the very existence of millions of 
their countrymen, and the conversion of their country from a 
garden into a desert. I know no set of men whose nerves are so 
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strong as those of the true philanthropical economists. The 
sacrifice of ten or a dozen millions of men now living, is nothing 
when put into the scale against the prosperity of persons to live a 
hundred years hence. These gentlemen, in fact, hold that most 
extensive evil may be done now, that future good may ensue. 

Enough has been said; but I will now go one step further, and 
show, that ‘resorting to inferior soils, and applying additional 
capital to land with a decreasing return, instead of being the 
causes. which create and elevate rents, are the limiting circum- 
stances which prevent rent from rising so high as it otherwise 
would rise.”——Torrens, p. 139. 

« Suppose that while the increasing demand for food raises the 
value of raw produce in relation to wrought goods, until manu- 
facturing profits fall from 50 to 40 per cent., there are extensive 
tracts of unappropriated land of second-rate quality, capable of 

ielding to the cultivator a return of 40 per cent. on his capital. 
t is self-evident, that the appropriation and culture of these tracts 
could not have the effect of creating or of elevating rent. Re- 
sorting to these lands of second-rate quality would have a tendency 
directly the reverse, and would render it impossible for rent 
to rise beyond ten per cent. on the capital employed on the 
first quality of land. Though population and capital should 
continue to increase, and though the growing demand for food 
should periodically enhance the value of raw produce in relation to 
wrought goods, until manufacturing profit fell below, and agricul- 
tural profit rose above 40 per cent. ; yet so long as there remained 
to be reclaimed any land capable of returning 40 per cent. to 
the cultivator, the disposable capital of the community would be 
poured out on it; the supply of raw produce would be periodi- 
cally increased and its value reduced, until manufacturing profits 
rose up, and agricultural profits fell back, to 40 per cent. ; and, 
consequently, no motive could possibly exist to induce the person 
possessing disposable capital to offer the proprietors of the first 
quality of land a rent exceeding 10 per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. 

“‘ As soon as it is found that the tracts of second-rate quality are 
inadequate to supply the increasing demand for food and material, 
the value of raw produce, in relation to wrought articles, will 
permanently rise, and the rate of manufacturing profit permanently 
fall below 40 per cent. When this occurs, it will become the 
interest of those who possess disposable capital to offer the pro- 
prietors of the lands of second-rate quality a portion of the produce 
for the use of the soil. Should the rise in the value of raw 
produce cause manufacturing profits to fall to 30 per cent., then 
disposable capital would flow on the unappropriated lands of 
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third-rate quality, which, by the. supposition, are capable of 
yielding 30 percent. to the cultivator. Here it is self-evident that 
the cultivation of the lands of third-rate quality is the consequent, 
and not the antecedent, of the creation and of the rise of rent 
on the lands of second-rate quality. 

«It is unnecessary to detain the reader by pursuing the illus. 
tration further. In every increase in the demand for food, beyond 
what the quality of the land actually under cultivation can supply, 
the necessary effect of resorting to soils of an inferior grade, is not 
to cause rent to rise, but to prevent it from rising higher.” 

5. When all the immense mass of thorns and briers is cleared 
away, which has concealed from common view the mare’s nest dis- 
covered by Mr, Ricardo, what has it at last turned out ? Merely 
this; that as population increases and there is more want of corn, 
corn becomes dearer, and thus renders it profitable to cultivate 
poorer lands, or to cultivate more highly those which are already 
in cultivation. This is the amount of the discovery, when stripped 
of its verbiage, with which the world has been tormented for the 
last seven years. For Mr. Torrens has proved that high rents and 
dear corn are not the consequences of bringing poor lands into 
cultivation, but that the bringing poor lands into cultivation is the 
effect or consequence of high rents and dear corn. The cause 
has only been put for the effect, and the effect for the cause. 

6. From their doctrine respecting the rent of land, Mr. Ricar- 
do and Mr. MsCulloch proceed to deduce consequences respecting 
the expediency of importing grain, and the cultivation of our own 
soils, which shall now be pointed out and refuted. They are 
erroneous, because the foundation on which they are built, (namely, 
the nature of the rent of land) is erroneous; and because in this 
last case, as in the former, these gentlemen have only taken a partial 
view of their subjects. From the nature of this fleeting and un- 
certain science, this is what persons are very apt to do ; it is almost 
impossible ever to be certain that the subject is viewed in all its 
different aspects. It is contended that the cultivation of lands of 
inferior quality necessarily increases the price of provisions, and 
consequently the necessary rate of wages; thereby reducing the 
rate of profit and the accumulation of capital, which it tends to 
banish to other countries, as the rate of profit is decreased. 

7. I shall now show, that by our restrictions on the import of 
foreign grain, and by the cultivation of our own soils, we do not 
diminish capital, but, on the contrary, cause it to accumulate much 
more rapidly than if we imported grain at a lower price. 

The proposition respecting the import of grain may be stated in 
the following popular terms, free from all technical verbosity— 
terms which every one can understand :— 
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That, Zt is the most profitable thing for a manufacturer to buy 
his corn where he can get it the cheapest; and that, as the in- 
terest of a nation is only the collected interests of its individuals, 
it is the interest of the nation to buy or import its corn from places 
where it can be had at the cheapest rate. 

8. A few months ago I published an address to the House of 
Commons on the subject of the corn laws, which was discussed at 
the time by the editor of the Morning Chronicle, and this point he 
said I had left untouched. 

A case shall now be stated in which this proposition is not true. 

Suppose a manufacturer to buy his corn of a Pole. Here are 
two parties or persons who live by profits: the manufacturer is 
one, and he makes a certain profit; the Pole is the other, and he 
makes a certain profit: both together, a total profit is made, con- 
sisting of the manufacturer’s part and the Pole’s part. 

Suppose the manufacturer buy his corn of a Briton, here are 
again two parties, or livers by profits,—the manufacturer and 
the Briton ; and the NATIONAL question is this :—Is the profit of 
the manufacturer alone, in the first instance, greater than the profit 
of the manufacturer, united to the profit of the Briton, in the 
second ? 

Suppose a manufacturer buy his corn of a Pole at four shillings 
a bushel, and of a Briton at five; willthe one shilling, or fourth, 
which the manufacturer gains, when he buys his corn of a Pole at 
four, be more than what is gained by the Briton, united to the lesser 
or reduced profit of the manufacturer, when he gives five: for it 
is evident that both the profits must be estimated when the ques- 
tion is considered in a national point of view. The political 
economists have only considered the case of one of the parties in 
this question, and by this fallacious mode of proceeding they turn 
the argument in their favor. 

9. It is perfectly clear, that whoever feeds the manufacturer, a 
great mass of wealth must be created to feed him with—for corn is 
wealth. If he be fed with Polish corn, this wealth will be created 

Poles, and be Polish wealth; if with English corn, it will be 
nglish wealth. This corn being given to the manufacturer or 
workman on cotton or some other raw article, he labors and 
creates wealth—for calico is wealth, which he gives to the Pole for 
his corn, and then this becomes Polish wealth: if it be given to 
the Briton for corn, it will remain English wealth. Without corn 
there is no calico : corn is the first production, calico the second. 

When the Polish grower of corn has fed himself, and has corn 
to spare, he feeds the manufacturer, who makes in return for it 
calico. Supposing the case of the produce of the manufacturer’s 
labor all going to pay for the Polish corn, without any thing to 
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spare (after feeding himself and workmen of course) ; where is the 
wealth? The manufacturer lived, but there is no wealth to 
spare. Supposing it goes to pay for the Briton’s corn in. the same 
way, where is the wealth? In the Polish case, the only English 
wealth is any surplus of the manufacturer’s produce, which the 
Polish corn has enabled him to make above paying for the corn: 
in the Briton’s case, though the manufacturer gain nothing, or even 
lose, it is possible that the nation may gain; because the corn. 
grower or Briton may gain more, or create more spare wealth, than 
the manufacturer may lose. But in the Briton’s case, the spare 
English wealth is the surplus produce or profit of the manufacturer, 
and the surplus produce or profit of the corn-grower also. 

In the English case, it must be evident to the meanest capacity 

that the united wealth of the manufacturer and farmer will in- 
Jinitely exceed the mere profit made by the manufacturer in the 
Polish case. ‘Thus in a national point of view, as far merely as 
concetns the acquisition of wealth, it is not always the wisest thing 
to buy corn where it can be had the cheapest, and it is clearly not 
in our case. 

The purchasing of the corn, where it is not to be had the 
cheapest, but the purchasing of it of our own farmers, thus 
uniting both the profits,—is one of the causes why we have become 
so much more rich than our neighbors, and, I suspect, the prin- 
cipal cause, 

10. The Polish farmer first feeds all his dependents in Poland, 
pays his rent and his taxes, &c., then with his spare corn feeds the 
manufacturer and his dependents in England. The British farmer 
does exactly the same thing. Thus in each case a great mass of 
dependents is raised and maintained; in one case part in Poland, 
in the other case all in England. And when the nature of the 
agricultural wealth or produce is compared with the nature of the 
manufacturing produce, it is evident that it must greatly prepon- 
derate both in quantity and quality. Adam Smith is perfectly 
correct in what he has said on this subject : ‘¢ Of all the ways in 
which a capital can be employed, it (agriculture) is by far the most 
advantageous to the society.” —Wealth of Nations, ii. p. 53. 

11. ‘The manufacturer says, that by making goods cheap, in 
consequence of buying the Pole’s corn cheap, he shall increase in 
numbers so much, as to cause a greater consumption of corn, &c., to 
the English farmer’s benefit. But the argument is void ; for English 
corn will not be grown, and the farmers will not exist: Polish 
corn will be grown; and the Polish farmers getting the benefit, will 
increase, not the English : Poland will be the garden, England the 
desert. England is at present the garden. The proposal now is to 
double Manchester, make Poland a garden, and throw England 
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out of cultivation, i.e. make it a desert. But the scheme will 
fail; for as the great customers of Manchester, viz. the landlords, 
farmers, and little towns depending on them, will be ruined,— 
Manchester is not likely to increase ; it will only have exchanged its 
customers—rich customers of England, for poor ones of Poland. 

12. Mr. Torrens says, “ If, in consequence of our skill in ma- 
nufactures, any given portion of our labor and capital can, by 
working up cloth, obtain from Poland a thousand quarters of 
wheat, while it could raise, from our own soil, only nine hun- 
dred ; then, even on the agricultural theory, we must increase our 
wealth by being, to this extent, a manufacturing rather than an 
agricultural people.” How extraordinary that these philosophers 
should not see that they only consider one side of the question! In 
the first place, we part with the whole value of the wheat to 
Poland in cloth; in the second, England keeps both cloth and 
wheat, nearly double. In the first case, after the transaction, she 
remains master of the value of one thousand quarters of wheat; in 
the second, of nineteen hundred. 

If England only possess the whole nineteen hundred, it is of 
little consequence whether they be represented by pounds or shil- 
lings: she has the wealth; and if you suppose the thousand to 
represent the labor of any given number of men, of course the 
nineteen will be nearly double ; thus there will be nearly double the 
number of persons to pay the same taxes, &c. in the one case that 
there are in the other. 

It is no small part of the merit of this argument, if any merit 
it-has, that it is perfectly consistent with the theories on the 
subject of rent, both of A. Smith, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Torrens ; 
and it is also intelligible to every person who has never heard 
a word of political economy. 

18. The result of the whole argument is, that it is desirable that 
the corn-grower should be able to sell his corn at such a price, that 
the manufacturer should be able to sell his calico for a fair remu- 
nerating price; but at all events, that the Briton should be the 
person to supply the corn, in order that the country may have the 
double profit. ‘The interests of the manufacturer and the corn- 
growet are identically the same; and it is very unfortunate for 
them that they should permit a third party, whose interest is at 
variance with them both, to sow dissension betwixt them, in order 
that, out of their misunderstandings, he may succeed in doubling 
his property; for surely no person can deny that the public 
annuitant will double his property, if, by the abolition of the corn 
law, he can buy double the quantity of wheat which he can buy 
now. He has got possession of the diurnal press, by which he 
never ceases his exertions to inflame the passions of the parties, 
many of whom are ignorant of the nature of the question. 
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14. Mr, MsCulloch and all these economists know very well that 
reducing the price of grain will not increase the necessary rate of 
wages in the slightest degree, and that the poor man’s means of 
purchasing the comforts of life will not be increased in the slightest 
degree. 

is. The gentlemen who compose the school of modern econo- 
mists boast that their science is capable of the strictest demon- 
stration. This is a very bold assumption. They surely forget 
that this assertion is always made by every school in its day. 

The gentleman who may be considered as the founder of the 
British school, was Adam Smith. For a long time his opinions 
were received almost without contradiction: of late, however, he 
has had many opponents; some of his most important doctrines 
are now said to be erroneous. Of the different subjects for the 
consideration of the political economist, there is no one so important 
as that of rent, and its immediate relatives, In the very nature of 
things agriculture takes the first place. Dr. Smith states it as his 
opinion, that the capital employed in agriculture, not only puts into 
motion a greater quantity of productive labor than any equal 
capital employed in manufactures, but, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of productive labor which it employs, it adds a much greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and labor of the country ; 
to the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. He says, *¢ Of 
all the ways in which a capital can be employed, it is by far the 
most advantageous to society.”—-Wealth of Nations, ii. p. 53. 
M‘Culloch, Polit. Econ. p. 149. 

16. This is a gravely-delivered opinion on a subject of no 
trifling importance. What says Mr. M‘Culloch to this? “« This 
is perhaps the most objectionable passage in the Wealth of 
Nations ; and it is really astonishing how so acute and sagacious a 
reasoner as Dr. Smith could have maintained a doctrine so mani- 
festly erroneous.” Thus one of the most important, if not actually 
the most important, of the fundamental doctrines of the father 
of political economy, is declared to be false. Mr. MsCulloch af- 
terward says, “* The rent of the landlord is not, as Dr. Smith con- 
ceived it to be, the recompense of the work of nature, remaining 
after all that part of the product is deducted which can be 
regarded as the recompense of the work of man !” 

Mr. A. Smith is correct : the rent of the land is the recompense 
of the work of nature, remaining after all that part of the product 
2s deducted which can be regarded as the recompense of the work 
of man. But this recompense may perhaps be measured by the 
value of the excess of produce obtained from the best soils over 
that obtained from the worst. However bad the soils may be 
which are brought into cultivation, the quantity of quarters of 
corn from the best land will not be varied. But the exchangeable 
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monty value of the corn will be varied or increased as bad lands 
are cultivated ; because bad lands will only be cultivated, as corn, 
by the increase of population, is permanently increased in value. 
This is not inconsistent with Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine of value. 
If the value of an article is in proportion to the quantity of labor* 
required to produce it, the value of the corn produced on 
the best land, will bear always a certain fixed relative proportion to 
the labor expended, whenever the worst soils are cultivated. 

17. On the subject of profits, Mr. M‘Culloch says, * Profits 
consist of the excess of the commodities produced by the expendi- 
ture of a given quantity of capital over that quantity of capital.”— 
Prin. Polit. Econ. p. 366. Or, in other words, profit is the excess of 
the produce of labor and capital, which will remain over the pro- 
duce of the labor and capital which have been expended for the 
production of any article. ‘This being premised, I think we shall 
see that Mr. M‘Culloch has made another mistake. He says, 
Parl. Abs. p. $392.—** As the value of goods is made up wholly 
of labor and profit, the whole and only effect of a French manu- 
facturer getting his labor for less than an English manufacturer, 
is to enable him to make more profit than the English manufacturer 
can make, but not to lower the price of his goods.” Now let us 
suppose that the English and French laborer each pay a heavy 
poll tax, and are in every respect on an equality in the manufac- 
ture of an article; that the labor is the same and the profit the 
same. Now let us suppose the poll tax taken off the French la- 
borer, and that this tax is so large as for half of it to pay the  car- 
riage of any certain article from France to England. I ask any 
person of common sense whether the Frenchman could not under- 
sell the Englishman in the English market, by the amount of 
the other half of the poll tax; and whether it would not enable 
him to undersell the Englishman in the French market by the 
amount of the whole poll tax, and the expence of the carriage of 
the Englishman’s goods to France. Arguments, about the tendency 
of rates of profit to fall to a general level, are all nonsense, till the 
countries are placed on a footing of perfect equality in soil, climate, 
security of property, and taxation. 

But on the latter, in Prin. Polit. Econ. p. 386. Mr. MsCul- 
loch says, * It has, therefore, been most justly and truly observed 
by Dr. Smith, that a heavy taxation has exactly the same effects 
as an increased barrenness of the soil, and an increased inclemency 
of the heavens.” 

18. Now let us suppose England and France to be in every re- 
spect relating to political economy on the same footing, and only 
divided by an imaginary boundary. Under these circumstances, the 


> Capital is only accumulated labor. 
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rates of profit will be the same in the two countries. Mr.M'Culloch 
maintains that cultivating lands of worse quality than those alread 
in cultivation will reduce the rates of profit. Now if I reduce the 
quality of all the lands in England,—éncrease the barrenness of the 
soil, leaving those of France untouched,—I shall reduce the rate of 
profit in England : but if I lay a heavier taxation on England than 
on France, I shall do the same as increase the barrenness of the 
soil, and thus reduce the rate of profit, and banish capital to France. 
Hence it is very evident that as long as our taxation greatly exceeds 
that of France, we never can compete with her, all other things 
being equal. 

Thus, as it is evident that we cannot compete with France if our 
taxes are greatly disproportionate to hers, so, in the same manner, 
we cannot compete with her if her soil or her climate be greatly 
superior, unless we have some other very great preponderating ad- 
vantage as a counterpoise. To talk of what is REALLY A FREE 
TRADE, with a great disproportion of taxation, is absurd, and must 
be instantly ruinous to the high-taxed country, if adopted by it. 
But if a nation possess any great preponderating advantage over its 
neighbor—such as great superiority of climate, or soil, or govern- 
ment, or national habit of industry,—-this will act, as far as it goes, 
as the exemption from taxation named above, and give it always an 
advantage in the race of prosperity with the less favored country; 
which the latter can only balance by acquiring some countervailing 
advantage, or by restrictions. 

19.. Mr. M‘Culloch has published a treatise on the rate of wages, 
which he has printed in a cheap form for dispersion amongst 
the laboring classes. I shall endeavor to show that his reasoning 
is erroneous. 

He begins his essay with a definition of what he calls capital. 
Of the word capital he says, “* The capital of a country consists of 
all that portion of the produce of industry existing in it, which can 
be made directly available either to the support of human existence, 
or to the facilitating of production.” He then adds, « But the 
portion of capital to which it is now necessary to advert, consists 
of the food, cloths, and other articles required for the use and con- 
sumption of the laborers. ‘This portion forms the fund out of 
which their wages must be wholly paid.” 

20. Now I apprehend that here are two clear and distinct pro- 
positions, essentially different from one another. On the second of 
these it is that all his superstructure ought to be built; and it is by 
confounding them together, and by sometimes reasoning from one 
of them, sometimes from the other, that he has: been induced 
to draw conclusions perfectly untrue and erroneous. 

In the heading of his first section he states, “* Rate of wages in 
any given country at any particular period, dependent on the mag- 
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nitude of the fund or capital appropriated to the payment of wages, 
compared to the number of laborers.” 

Now this is perfectly true; but when stripped of its formal and 
technical language, to what does it amount? simply to this; that 
if a larger sum of money be divided as wages amongst a given num- 
ber of persons, they will have a larger sum each than if a smaller 
sum be divided amongst them; that if two pounds be divided 
amongst four men, they will have each a larger sum than if only 
one pound be so divided; that is, the rate of wages would be 
higher if two pounds be divided, than if only one were so di- 
vided. ‘This is all true; but what then ? What consequence can be 
deduced from this self-evident proposition? I think I have fairly 
stated Mr. M‘Culloch’s meaning—lI shall be very sorry if I have 
made any error. 

He has fallen into a mistake by confounding capital appro- 
priated to the payment of wages, as stated in the heading of his first 
section, with national capital, as stated in several places afterward, 
and particularly in the fifth distich of the first section, as follows: 
«‘ Whatever, therefore, may be the state of money wages ina 
country—whether they are one shilling or five shillings a day—it 
is still certain, that if the amount of the national capital and the 
population continue the same, or increase or diminish in the same 
proportion,—no variation will take place in the rate of wages.” 

Nothing can be more untrue, as a general proposition, than this. 
He then goes on to draw the conclusion, that ‘* wages never really 
tise,.except when the proportion of capital to population is 
enlarged; and they never really fall, except when that proportion 
is diminished.” 

21. This is a most marvellous non sequitur. He has confused 
himself by losing sight of the limitation in his first proposition, in 
which, in fact, lies all its truth: it is true with the limitation; it 
is untrue without it. He ought always to have qualified the 
expression capital, or national capital, with the words appropriated 
to the payment of wages. This omission is of no trifling import- 
ance, because it is by the omission of this qualification that he is 
enabled to deduce consequences destructive to the very existence 
of society in this country,—destructive actually to the food of many 
millions of people. 

His conclusion ought to have stood as follows :—** Wages never 
really rise, except when the proportion which capital appropriated. 
to the payment of wages bears to the laboring population, is en- 
larged ; and they never really fall, except when that proportion is 
diminished.” If capital be increased, unless it be appropriated to 
the payment of wages, it can have no effect on the rate of wages. 
Again, the rate of wages will not be affected by the population 
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merely being increased. To affect the rate, it is necessary that 
the laboring population should be enlarged ; for the population 
of the higher classes only may be increased, whilst the rate of 
wages is diminishing. 

22. It cannot be denied, that there are always large quantities of 
capital in every country, which can or may be made available to 
the support of human existence, or the facilitating of production, 
which are not turned to such purpose, and therefore can have no 
influence on the rate of wages. All gold and silver in hoards are 
of this description. 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s argument, in fact, goes to prove that the rate of 
wages will increase with the increase of national wealth. I greatly 
fear that this is so far from being true, that, on the contrary, the 
rate of wages decreases as civilization and wealth increase. I much 
fear that the history of the world will establish this mortifying re- 
sult. Look at the immensé riches, that is, large national capital, of 
China and India, and consider the low rate of wages in these coun- 
tries ; and I think it must be allowed that it is to all appearance a 
proof directly against Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine. I think he will not 
dispute the fact; and if he do not dispute it, I think no one will 
believe the theory until it be accounted for, and some cause shown 
for it by which his theory is not overthrown. The modern 
example of China and India is, I think, supported and confirmed 
generally by other histories both ancient and modern. 

In America and newly-settled countries, where land is a drug, 
and its produce most abundant, the wages are generally the high- 
est; and, according to the political economists, therefore the quantity 
of capital ought to be the largest : but they will hardly affirm that 
America has more capital than England, China, or India. 

28. I know not how I can more clearly refute Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
doctrine than I have done, by merely pointing out the error. It 
seems to me, that this once pointed out, the falsity of all the conse- 
quences follows as a matter of course, and that all the reasoning 
used by him respecting national capital in the second and third 
paragraphs is evidently untrue. 

In his sixth paragraph, he begins by reasoning respecting the 
proportion of capital appropriated to the payment of wages; but 
before he gets to the end of the first sentence, he flies off to capi- 
tal, without the limitation; and he begins an inquiry to discover 
whether capital and population have a tendency to increase or di- 
minish in the same or different proportions ; and here is laid the first 
stone of a stupendous edifice. He says, *¢ This is obviously a very 
important inquiry. If capital has a natural tendency to advance 
faster than population, then it is plain that wages must have 
an equal tendency to increase, and that the condition of the la- 
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boring classes must, generally speaking, become more and more 
prosperous,” &c. 

24. Whether capital has a tendency to increase faster than 
pulation or not, the rate of wages is not necessarily affected. The 
capital may increase, and the rate of wages may decrease or remain 
stationary. Suppose our new gold companies of Mexico should 
send us 1,000,000 ounces of gold; unless we appropriate them— 
employ them in commencing works which make a demand for la- 
bor,—the rate of wages will not be affected. Suppose we hoard them 
against a future war, or send them off to buy luxuries, plate, pictures, 
wine, &c, to France,—our capital is increased, but the rate 
of wages is not affected. ‘This is what happened to Spain. She 
sent off her capital to exchange for other capital, or exchanged one 
kind of wealth for another kind of wealth; but her rate of wages 
did not increase with this increase or exchange of wealth, because 
she did not appropriate this wealth to the payment of wages. As 
she did not appropriate her wealth to the payment of wages, her 
population did not increase; and thus unless capital be so ap- 
propriated, population will not increase. 

25. The first proposition in the essay,—that the rate of wages 
depends on the magnitude of the fund or capital appropriated to 
their payment, compared to the number of laborers,—is self-evi- 
dent ; but is of such a nature, that no consequence of any import- 
ance can be drawn from it. ‘The second,—that the rate of wages 
depends on the capital of a country, or is regulated by the amount 
of the capital of a country,—is not true. 

No doubt, if the capital or wealth of a country should be greatly 
increased, the increased wealth or capital would be in part appro- 
priated to the payment for labor, and thus might, by increasing 
the demand for labor, increase the rate of wages; and, again, if 
the wealth or capital of a country should be greatly decreased, 
most likely less labor, fewer laborers would be required, and 
less capital would be appropriated to the payment of wages. ut 
this is very different from the amount of national capital being the 
regulator of the rate of wages: for wages may be low where there 
is much capital, as in India; and high where there is little capital, as 
in America. It is from the proposition, without any limitation or 
qualification, that all the consequences arededuced. By reasoning, 
on this untrue assertion as true, doctrines appear to me to be 
held directly contrary to common sense, and to the universal 
experience of all mankind. 

26. Thus we have seen that the doctrine of A. Smith is denied 
by Mill, Ricardo, and MsCulloch ; the last of whom boasts, and no 
doubt flattered himself, that the doctrine of Ricardo, adopted 
by him, was capable of rigid demonstration : and we have seen that 
the doctrine rigidly demonstrated by Ricardo is denied by Mr. 
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Torrens, who actually is successful in proving his assertion, that it 
is erroneous. 

Now give me leave to ask-on which of the rigidly demonstrative 
principles of those learned and observing persons (vid. Par. Abs, 
Trade, p. $92.) it is intended to legislate, when, in compliance with 
popular clamor, the prosperity, and even the existence of man 
millions of persons isto be put to hazard. It is on the argument of 
Mr. Ricardo, overturned by Mr. Torrens, that all the arguments 
in favor of the abolition of the corn law depends. ‘Thus it is with 


all the conclusions of this fleeting science ; no system of metaphy- ‘ 


sits was ever more uncertain, or more incapable of real demon- 
stration. 

27. In reply to this, I shall be told, that though the economists 
disagree in some things, they agree in others, and that it may be 
proper to legislate in such cases as they agree. To this it may be 
observed,—that though it may be admissible to depend on their 
agreement in such cases as are of little moment, yet too much care 
can never be taken where the existence of millions is at stake; 
that it has often been seen in natural philosophy and metaphysics, 
that doctrines which have been universally received for long 
periods of time, have at last turned out to be untrue, or have come 
to be disputed. It will be said that this argument will go so far 
as to stop all improvement. As it is sound in principle, it is to be 
hoped that it will not go so far; though, no doubt, it will 
nearly stop all change in very important cases, where the existing 
state of things is good, or where the change involves any principle 
which appears paradoxical, or which goes to a change of such 
matters or things, as to all outward appearance have been and con- 
tinue to be the direct cause of great good to mankind, or under 
which mankind has risen to great prosperity. 

» 28. It ought never to be forgotten, that the conclusions deduced 
by the economists, and on which they found their demand for 
changes, are the results of the most abstruse and difficult reasoning 
known in any science whatever; a science in which the pro- 
positions in general are totally incapable of any thing like the de- 
monstrations of the exact sciences ; though, like all philosophers of 
the day, each in his day, its professors boast that it is capable 
of the strictest demonstration ; with how much truth, the reader 
must now be pretty well enabled to judge. 

29. In a natural state of prise agriculture and manufactures 
constantly keep aiding one another. The procreative powers 
of man constantly keep increasing population, or tending to 
increase population beyond the means of subsistence : this raises 
the: price of provisions, and brings fresh and more poor lands into 
cultivation: as more produce is raised, population is encouraged, 
which employs itself in manufactures which again increase popu- 
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lation, by aiding the procreative propensity of man in furnishing 
to him comforts and the means of purchasing provisions. As the 
men increase, the demand for produce of land again increases ; and 
thus more land, and land of a still inferior degree of richness, is 
cultivated ; and thus a country keeps increasing in wealth and num- 
bers. This is the wholesome and happy state of society; and in 
this way every state will continue increasing if it be well governed. 
When manufactures for foreigners and foreign trade are added, 
an additional stimulus is of course given to the powers or propen- 
sities above named, and the national prosperity is accelerated :; but 
surely he must be a most unwise politician who would sacrifice 
the home to the foreign trade. If the foreign trade can be carried 
on without the destruction of the domestic, it is very desirable that 
it should be encouraged, but not otherwise : if foreign trade cannot 
be carried on, and manufactures continued, without destroying the 
capital and people employed in the culture of the lands already. re- 
claimed, it is surely better that it should stop or cease. As a matter 
of profit it might be shown to be better, as well as a matter 
of policy. In the present state of society, it is absurd to expect that 
enlightened nations, who can procure our machinery, will long buy 
of us our manufactures; they will manufacture, of course, for them- 
selves : if their taxes are lower, for this reason, their wages will be 
lower; and if they be not quite so skilful, or have, by the want of 
paper money or for any other cause, not so great a command of ca- 
pital,—they will at first, for the sake of securing both the farmer’s 
and the manufacturer’s profit;do what we did at first : they will se- 
cure their infant manufactures by restrictions on foreign import till 
they can go by themselves, as we did with our silk trade. With un- 
enlightened countries, like China or its neighboring islands,—or 
with new countries where there is no coal,—we may hope to con- 
tinue our trade; our machinery may perhaps enable us to undersell 
even the cheap laborers of the former, or the high rate of. profit 
in the agriculture of the latter. 

$0. It is unnecessary to say any thing in answer to the speculative 
theory of open ports producing equality of prices; as I have 
shown, in my pamphlet above alluded to, that it is unfounded in 
fact, from the returns of the open port of Rotterdam, as given in 
the Westminster Review, where it appears that the prices have 
varied more than ever they have done in England. 

$1. Much has been said about corn being at an unnatural and 
artificial price. I will just state what the natural state of a country 
is. When the land of a country is appropriated, and the population 
increases, poorer and less eligible lands are a into cultivation 
for the use of the increasing population. If in the adjoining 
country over the boundary there be better or more eligible land,— 
if there be perfect liberty, population will go to it, and it will be 
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cultivated before the less eligible lands of the former country ; and 
thus the countries of richer land and finer climate, or better 
government, will infallibly beat the other, Belgium will beat Nor. 
way. But if the first, by protecting laws or better government, 
encourage its people to cultivate its own soil, it will improve with. 
out any regard to the other, Now this is what England has done, 
and thus has left its neighbors behind it ; and this is the natural 
state of things. The project of the economist, to abolish all 
restriction, would not be to raise our neighbor up to an equality 
with us, but to pull us down (by ruining our manufactures—a con- 
sequence of ruining our agriculture and all its dependent towns 
and trades,) to the level of our unfortunate neighbors, who have 
been kept in misery and poverty by their wretched governments, 
even in spite of better soil and better climates. 

2. At the present moment, from a variety of causes, our manu- 
facturing population is vastly too large ; it is more numerous than 
can be employed on manufactures, or, in our present state, by our 
agriculture. It is evidently therefore the wisest thing to employ 
them to cultivate our wastes, to raise food for themselves and 
their brother manufacturers, as well as by this means to open 
a market for the work of the latter. If the Corn Law was instantly 
abolished, our home market would not only be ruined, but it 
would hasten the glut which our immense machinery must create 
in a very few years, even if we have the whole world to work for. 
But on the principles of the economists, it follows, that with 
our immense annuity, to pay by taxes, operating to sterilise 
our soils, as much more of our poor lands must be laid waste than 
our neighbors, as our taxes are greater than theirs, supposing our 
climate and every thing else to be on an equality with them. 


GODFREY HIGGINS. 


Skellow Grange, near Doncaster, 
October 12,1826. 


P. 8. Since the above was written, a new argument has been advanced by Mr, 
Hunt, at the meeting of the Common Hall of the City. He :naintained, that foreign 
corn, &c. cannot be brought into England except it be paid for, directly or indirectly, 
by the landed produce of England. This is a great mistake. It will be psid for; 
partly by cutlery made from Swedish iron—partly by calico made of Egyptian and 
American cotton—partly by Spitalfields goods made of Chinese and Italian silk— 
partly by cloth made of Saxony and Odessa wool,—and by many other manufactured 
articles of foreign growth in the same way, 

All these goods will be carried in Baltic and American shipping. The makers will 
be fed on Polish corn,—on oil-fed beef and mutton,—on butter, eggs, poultry, &c. 
brought in steam boats from Belgium,—and they will wear clothes made of the foreign 
articles enumerated above. 

The manufacturer solely for foreigners and the public annuitant will be benefited by 
the free trade in corn; every other interest in England will be ruined, except the 
ship owners and the growers of short wool. ‘hey will not be ruined by this measure, 
because Mr. Huskisson’s insane theories have ruined them already. 

1 Nov. 1826. 
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JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 





[The fulluwing Speeches are reprinted as a record of the impression made 
by the late mania for Joint-Stock Companies.] 


House of Commons, November 21, 1826. 


Mr. ALperman WaituMan said, that the spirit of gambling 
and speculation which prevailed during the last year, had filled the 
Gazette with more bankruptcies than any other cause. The 
bubbles in 1720 had often been referred to as forming a parallel 
to those which had recently exploded; but he contended that the 
parallel was by no means a just one, as there had been a loss upon 
one scheme alone in the last year, which was more than equal to 
all the losses put together upon all the schemes which were de- 
vised in 1720. No measures, however, had been taken at present, 
to punish the fraudulent projectors of these ruinous schemes. In 
the year 1720, a proclamation was issued by the crown, and sub- 
sequently a bill was passed by Parliament, for the punishment of 
those who had offended, and for the prevention of such offen- 
ces in future. In the address agreed to on that occasion, the 
house expressly pledged itself to apply its most strenuous efforts, 
with firmness and resolution, to discover and redress those 
manifold grievances. A vote was then passed by that house, 
declaring that it would not only inquire into those great public 
nuisances, but also that it would devise proper means for the due 
ee of their authors and abettors. He said this, because 
e thought the house ought, in the present instance, to feel it to 
be a duty imperatively imposed on it to institute a similar inquiry; 
and if such an inquiry were directed, he believed that he could 
produce such evidence of the enormity of many of these specula- 
tions,—of the ill effects which had flowed from them throughout 
the country,—of the gambling, the loss, and the ruin, to which 
they had given rise,—as would induce the house to take some 
decisive steps with respect to those who had projected and sup- 
ported them. This, he was sure, he would be enabled to do, if 
the house thought proper to investigate the subject. He was 
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sorry to say, that in touching on this question he felt a great deal 
of difficulty. And why? Because the names of many honorable 
members of that house—the names of several gentlemen who had 
been long esteemed and respected—were mixed up with some of 
those transactions. But, however blameable they might be for 
want of foresight, however blameable they might be for rashly 
lending their names to such speculations,—he hoped they would 
be enabled to get rid of any charge connected with fraud and 
trickery by which some of these schemes were characterised, 
And here he felt it right to declare, with respect to one individual, 
an hon. member of that house (Mr. Brogden), that if it were pro- 
posed again to place him in the situation which he had recently 
held, he, for one, would call on him for a full and satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct with respect to some of the transactions 
to which he had alluded, before he would give that hon. gentle- 
man his vote for again performing the duties of that situation. 

Mr. BrocpEN immediately rose, but, from the buz which per- 
vaded the house, his earliest observations were not perfectly audi- 
ble“in the gallery. As the hon. alderman had so pointedly alluded 
to him, he felt it necessary to say, he had unfortunately become 
connected with some of those speculations to which the hon. alder- 
man had referred—speculations which, he conceived, had grown 
out of the excessive circulation of the country, and the low rate of 
interest. Some of these, he believed, were of a beneficial nature, 
and some, he thought, were connected with circumstances of a 
nefarious description. With one of the latter kind, (we presume 
the Arigna Mining Company), he was undoubtedly connected— 
but it should not be forgotten that he was not the projector of 
that plan. He was induced to join it by the representations of 
one in whose integrity he placed the highest confidence. This 
fact he was prepared to prove. When complaints were made as 
to certain proceedings of the company, he, as one of the directors, 
consulted with the rest as to the course to be pursued. The con- 
sequence was, that a committee was immediately appointed—a 
committee of active and intelligent persons, who well understood 
the questions that were to be resolved—for the purpose of investi- 
gating all the facts. The points brought forward were examined 
most strictly, and the result was, that he (Mr. Brogden) received 
from that committee the most positive testimony of his innocence. 
The proceedings of that committee were laid before a general 
meeting ; and by that general meeting the report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously confirmed. There was, subsequently, 
another meeting called, for the purpose of removing those directors 
who appeared to have been concerned in the objectionable part of 
this transaction; and the result of that meeting was, to confirm, 
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almost-unanimously, the former proceedings with respect to him. 
He said almost unanimously, because some few individuals opposed 
a resolution which exculpated him, while it inculpated those who 
held up their hands against it. The obnoxious directors were re- 
moved accordingly, there being a minority of only seven persons 
against the general resolution to which he had referred. It was 
afterwards found that there was some irregularity in this proceed- 
ing; which, it was supposed, might occasion it to be set aside; 
and another general meeting was therefore convened. At that 
meeting, he (Mr. Brogden) was the object of much, and he must 
say, of undeserved obloquy ; but still the result of this last meet- 
ing was, to give full effect to the former resolution. ‘Ihe directors 
whose conduct was impugned were rejected—others were appoint- 
ed in their room; and he (Mr. Brogden) was placed in the chair 
of that company. ‘The proceedings had given him so much dis- 
gust, had so harassed his mind, and wounded his feelings, that it 
was. much against his will that he undertook the situation. He 
did so, however, in justice to his own character, because he wished 
to prove to the world that he possessed that confidence which 
ever belonged to innocence. With respect to the company itself, 
he must say that it was not a bugbear. He never viewed it as 
such, There was a rage at the time for companies, and undoubt- 
edly he might have experienced something of the prevalent feeling. 
He had been engaged in several of those companies ; and, he would 
say, that with one or two exceptions (that of the Strand-bridge, for 
instance), they had all been beneficial, not only to the public, but 
to the proprietors. With respect to the Strand bridge, it should 
be observed, that he was not an original projector of that specula- 
tion. He came into it several years after it was instituted, and 
any loss connected with it was in no degree attributable to him. 
He spoke warmly on this subject, because he could not but feel— 
and it would be ridiculous in him if he pretended not to be aware 
of the fact—that on the first day of the session, a plain allusion 
was made to him by a gallant officer (Sir Joseph Yorke). He 
regretted the way in which that honorable and_ gallant officer, 
while remarking on the compliments which had been paid to the 
Speaker, had. thought proper to allude to him (Mr. Brogden). 
That hon. and gallant member had been, as well as himself, a 
member of that house for many years, and from the intercourse of 
civility which had taken place between them, he was rather unpre- 
pared for such an observation. He (Mr. Brogden) was not hypo- 
critical enough to say that he joined the speculations that had been 
referred to without indulging any hope of deriving benefit from 
them; but he could most sincerely declare that he never was iriflu- 
enced by any base or improper feeling. He had belonged to the 
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West India Dock Company, and to many other companies of 
wealth and importance; and he must say, that it was only in these 
latter days that such speculations were discountenanced—that such 
sweeping odium was thrown on joint-stock companies. He called 
on the house to mark the advantages which the country had derived 
from such associations. He would argue, with confidence, that 
the empire had been much benefited by them. Let them look to 
the East India Company, let them look to the Bank, let thetn look 
to their numerous bridges and canals, and then decide on this 
point. All these were joint-stock companies, and were most bene- 
ficial to the country. He admitted that a great many most absurd 
and nefarious schemes had recently been set on foot; but he denied 
that those to which he belonged were visionary. He had been 
charged with having connexion with a great number of companies; 
but some of them—the Russia Company, for instance—had ex- 
isted since the time of Queen Mary. When he was elected a chair- 
man in that house, he was a young man, and he felt that the dis- 
tinction was a proudone. Now, when his conduct was impugned, 
when his character was at stake, he felt it due to himself not to 
shrink from, but to court investigation ; and he must say, when 
he found it reported that the worthy alderman had elsewhere ac- 
cused him with having improperly possessed himself of thousands 
of pounds, that it was a direct and positive falsehood. (Cries of 
order.) 

Mr. Alderman WarrTHMan said it was impossible for him to 
sit silently under such personalities. 

The Speaker dared to say that the offensive words were not 
intended, but had escaped from the Hon. Member in the heat of 
discussion. 

Mr. Brocpen begged pardon of the right hon. Speaker and 
of the house, if he had inadvertently been guilty of any breach of 
order. But he must say, that he saw it reported ina public news- 
paper, as part of the speech of the hon. alderman, that he (Mr. 
Brogden) had pocketed thousands of pounds, without any inquiry 
or investigation. He did not impute this observation to the hon. 
alderman. It might have been an exaggeration; but as he had 
seen the statement, he thought that he was bound to repel it. The 
gteatest prejudices had been excited against him through the 
medium of the public papers; and therefore, he called for 
full, but calm and deliberate inquiry. He begged pardon of the 
house if he had said any thing improper, but his feelings had been 
so harassed during the past year, so many malicious statements 
had been sent abroad, that, as an innocent man, he ‘could net 
avoid calling for justice loudly and warmly. (Here Mr. Brogden,’ 
who appeared to be much agitated, paused for a moments)». °>°!" 
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..,Mr.. Alderman WartTHMan rose, but— , 
_ Mr, Brocnen requested leave to proceed. After the animad- 
yersion of the hon. alderman with respect to him, he felt that he 
was,.called gn to trespass a little longer on the attention of the 
hoyse, and he thanked them for their kindness in suffering him to 
proceed... He begged again to draw their attention to the circum- 
gtauces connected with the Arigna Company, because they were 
infinitely:important to his justification. At the time when cer- 
tain proceedings of the directors attracted the notice of the pro- 
prietors, a committee was, as he had said before, appointed for the 
purpose of investigation. That intelligent committee met, and 
they proceeded, as they were instructed, to inquire into the whole 
of the transactions of the society. The report which was made 
by them on his conduct, he would take the liberty of reading, in 
opposition to the calumnies that had been sent forth—that report, 
it should be recollected, being agreed to by the most competent 
tribunal that could be selected for the examination of his conduct. 
He conceived it was the most competent tribunal, because it was 
composed of persons, who were thoroughly conversant with all 
the affairs of the company. ‘Their report was most conclusive in 
his favor : it was subsequently adopted by the proprietors at large ; 
and the same persons, after the real delinquents were removed, 
and new directors appointed, called on him to fill the office of 
chairman. He thanked the worthy alderman for having given 
him an opportunity to make this statement; and he would take 
the liberty of reading the report, to which he had alluded, for the 
information of the house. There were, even now, proceedings in 
Chancery with respect to this company ; and the very first notice 
he received of them was through the solicitor, who stated, that 
though he (Mr. Brogden) was included in them, yet he was not at 
all included in the imputed guilt. He would now read the report 
of the committee, which was afterwards adopted by the proprie- 
tors. [Mr. Brogden here read a report from the committee of the 
Arigna Coal and Iron Company, No. 11, Throgmorton Street, 
Feb. 2, 1826, in which they state that Mr. Brogden has “ through- 
out the whole of these proceedings acted with strict honor and 
integrity.”| In addition to that exculpatory document, he had 
the consolatory testimony of the chairman of that committee, that, 
up to the month of July, he (Mr. Brogden) never was cognizant 
of the proceedings of the accused parties. The very day notice 
was received of those proceedings he did all in his power to con- 
vené a mecting of the proprietors, to consider of the conduct of 
those parties—that those who were really innocent might be dis- 
tinguished from those who might be found guilty. Of his own 
integrity and innocence he was conscious; and up to the time 
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when the disclosure was made, he knew nothing of the conduct 
of those persons. For two parliaments he had-had the honor of 
filling the situation of chairman in that house. It was a situation 
of great labor, and not of that high dignity to which gentlemen 
were now disposed to raise it. It required great and laborious ex. 
ertion. He had endeavored, to the utmost of his power; to per- 
form his duty, and to perform it with zeal and impartiality. Durin 
those two parliaments he had never absented himself from the 
performance of his duties. He had attended in his place early and 
late ; he believed he had acquired the confidence of the house by 
his assiduity ; and he could most sincerely and conscientiously 
state, that he had never, at any time, done aught to destroy that 
confidence. He thanked the house for the attention that had been 
paid to him ; and he felt perfectly convinced, that if his conduct 
were brought before it, he could effectually clear his character 
from every imputation. He was placed ina most peculiar situa- 
tion; but he would not act like some of those who preferred com- 
plaints—he would not inculpate persons who were absent—he 
would not attack men who could not defend themselves. He 
hoped some opportunity would be afforded, where witnesses might 
be examined, and those who brought charges might be fairly con- 
fronted with the accused. He trusted that that justice which was 
due to every person, of every degree, in this country, would not be 
refused to individuals against whom many attempts had been 
made to excite public prejudice, but that their defence would be 
heard before they were condemned. His conduct, he repeated, 
had heen investigated and approved by the most competerit tribu- 
fials—first, by a committee ; and next, by the whole body of pro- 
prietors. ‘That some most nefarious transactions had taken place, 
hé admitted, but he was not privy to them. He had been acquit- 
ted by the unanimous votes of the committee, and by nearly the 
tinanimous votes of four or five general meetings of the Arigna 
Company ; and, finally, instead of being condemned, he had been 
absolutely placed in the chair of that company. 

~ Mr. Alderman WarrumMan begged to assure the hon. member 
that the words attributed to him were not used, neither did he 
(Alderman Waithman) mean to allude particularly to those trans- 
actions to which the hon. member had referred. He only meant 
to say, that various transactions had taken place, with respect to 
different companies with which the hon. member was connected, 
that, in his opinion, called for the animadversion of that house ; 
and if he could vindicate himself from them, no man would re- 
joice more sincerely than he would do. He had known the hon. 
member, though not intimately, for several years, and in making 
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those observations he certainly was not actuated by any thing like 
personal hostility towards him. 

Mr. BRoGDEN said, he was conscious that the words which he 

uoted from the papers were not true. They were, however, at- 
tributed to the worthy alderman, and he therefore felt it necessary 
to notice them. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he believed that such a debate had never 
before arisen on the question of voting an address, in answer to a 
king’s speech. As, however, he had been alluded to by the hon. 
member (Mr. Brogden), he felt it necessary to say a word in ex- 
planation. When he heard, on a former evening, the right hon. 
the Speaker described as possessing all the cardinal virtues,—as 
having as many virtues as there were points of the compass,— 
surely it was not strange for him to express a wish that the other 
officers of the house should manifest equal purity and integrity. 
The plain charge brought against the hon. gentleman was this— 
that he, as a director of the Arigna Company, purchased from a 
man, named Flattery (a very flattering name), certain mines, full 
of iron and coal—with which valuable commodities Ireland was 
to be supplied—for the sum of 10,000/., while the company was 
charged 25,000/., by which means 15,000/. were pocketed amongst 
afew individuals; that of this sum the hon. member received 
1047/.; that, being asked to refund it, he refused, and actually 
kept it at the present moment. 

Mr. BroGpen admitted that certain members of the company 
did act as the gallant officer had stated. Undoubtedly an agree- 
ment was entered into that 25,000/. should be charged to the 
company as the price of those works, for which only 10,000/. had 
been paid. Of that circumstance he, however, was wholly igno- 
rant. He was first requested to belong to that company in Sep- 
tember, 1824, when he was himself connected with a mineral pro- 
petty of his own in Wales. He went down to his small place 
there ; and while in that country, he received a letter from Lon-' 
don relative to the new company. He desired to have nothing 
to do with it; but as reference was given to a person who was 
competent to give a character of the property, and as he was in- 
formed that that person was in the neighbourhood, he applied to 
him on the subject. That individual gave to him such a flattering 
account of the project, that he was induced, in an evil moment, to 
change his mind. He opened the letter which he had written 
declining the offer, and returned a different answer. This was in 
the month of September, and he heard no more of the matter till 
the January following, when he learned that he had been elected 
adirector. He then found that 25,000/, had been stated before 
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a meeting, as having been paid for the property, and he saw the 
bond or instrument, with a regular stamp, for 25,000/. It was, 
therefore, utterly impossible for him to suspect any such transaction, 
as that which had really taken place; and the very day, the very 
moment, it was developed (and it was only done when Mr. Flatter 
threatened to impeach the conduct of others) he, as he had _ before 
took the liberty of stating, called a meeting of the directors, and 
required of them to state the true nature of the case. This they 
refused; and he, on the same day, went to other proprietors, and 
stated all that he had done. Mr. Bent also declared what had oc- 
curred. This took place in the month of July, and not till then 
was a discovery made of the proceeding which occurred in the 
preceding October. He was originally asked to take 100 shares; 
and full of the conviction that the speculation was a good one, he 
requested a second hundred. ‘These were granted; and he fully 
believed that the sum paid to him arose from those 100 shares, and 
was not abstracted from the money fraudulently procured. He 
had absolved himself from any knowledge of the transaction. He 
never suspected it—he never could have suspected it. He called 
on the proprietors to hold a general meeting at the London ‘Tavern, 
and he was there publicly exculpated. In the Court of Chancery 
he had sworn to the truth of this statement; and those who insti- 
tuted the suit had not dared to say that it was not true. They had 
not dared to assert that he was privy to the abstraction of this 
15,000/., or that he was, in the most remote degree, connected 
with it. 


Friday, Nov. 24, 1826. 


On the question that the Speaker do now leave the chair, 

Mr. BroGpeEnN addressed the house, and said, that he had now 
had the honor of filling the important and honorable situation of 
chairman of the committees of the house for nearly two whole 
Parliaments ; and he was not conscious of having done any act 
during that period which was either dishonorable in itself or dero- 
gatory from the situation which he filled in that house and in so- 
ciety at large. Within the few last months he had been assailed by 
public and private calumnies the most unjustifiable and unfounded, 
He had rebutted those calumnies as far as was in his power; but 
they were still circulated to his disadvantage, in consequence of 
the prejudices which had been excited against him. He was hap- 
pys however, in having it in his power to say, that from those who 
knew him best, he had received, not blame, but thanks—he had met, 
not with accusation, but applause; whilst on the other hand he was 
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sorry to say, that among the public at large his character had been 
torn from him by anonymous publications of the most scandalous 
and virulent description. He would venture to affirm that there 
was no gentleman on either side of the house, let his politics be 
what they might, who had investigated the merits of his case, and 

ssessed sufficient knowledge of it to decide on the accusations 
which had been preferred against him. In such a condition, though 
he felt himself perfectly guiltless, he could not think of presenting 
himself as a candidate for the office which he had filled in the two 
last Parliaments, until he had removed the calumnies which had 
been propagated against him. He was sure that the house would 
do him justice when an inquiry into them was instituted, and that 
it would, in the mean time, appreciate the motives which induced 
him to act as he then acted. All that he would say further was, 
that he was guiltless of all fraud, and that he wished the transaction 
alluded to by the honorable alderman who had brought it before 
the house to be fully investigated. At present he bowed before the 
storm which had been excited against him; but he was convinced 
that fair weather would soon return, and that his character would 
shine with undiminished brightness in spite of the clouds which 
now obscured it. He would not trespass further on the attention 
of the house—on previous occasions he had often received its in- 
dulgence—all that he now asked for was its justice. In conclusion 
he challenged the worthy alderman who had been the first to assail 
his character, to give him a speedy opportunity of vindicating it 
from the charges which he had brought against it. 

Mr. CanninG said that he was sure that only one impression 
could have been generated in the house by the address which the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down had delivered to it,—an 
address which was as creditable to that hon. gent.’s sense of what 
was due to himself, as it was consonant to the honor of the house, 
and to the feelings of those whose duty it was to suggest a fit per- 
son to fill the chair of the committees. For his own part, he felt 
that the house, although it might avail itself of the hon. member’s 
resolution to withdraw himself at present from the chair, which he 
had filled with so much credit to himself and advantage to the 
public,—and he could assure it, that he did not intend to propose 
the hon. gentleman for its chairman, after what he had just said, 
—he felt, he repeated, that the house, if the hon. gentleman 
came from the inquiry, which he had challenged, free from all 
moral taint, would be sorry to make any arrangement which would 
preclude him from again filling that situation, which he had already 
dignified by his industry and talents. At the same time he (Mr. 
Canning) must observe, that if it had been possible, if it had been 
either respectful to the house or kind to the individual, to press 
him against his own disclaimer, he should have been reluctant to 
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place him (Mr. Brogden) at present in the chair, because he felt 
that a thousand opportunities during the ordinary business of par. 
liament might arise, in which the vague rumors, which had neces. 
sarily reached the ears of every member in the house, might prove 
impediments to the progress of business, and matter of unpleasant- 
ness to the hon. member himself. The course which the hon, 
member ‘had taken was, in his opinion, eminently manly, wise, and 
honorable, He was confident that the hon. alderman who had me. 
naced that hon. member—and he did not use the word “ menaced” 
in an offensive sense—perhaps he ought rather to have said, who 
had given that hon. member notice of his intention to oppose his 
re-election to the office of chairman of the committees of the house, 
would feel himself bound to give him as early as possible the op- 
portunity which he sought to exculpate his character. Until that 
exculpation was complete, he should not deem it respectful to the 
house, or indeed consistent with his own character, to propose to 
place the hon. member in that situation, which he could not fill to 
the public advantage, unless he took it free from all moral taint. 
When the proper opportunity arrived, he should propose as chair- 
mati, pro tempore, another gentleman, who had long been a member 
of the house, who was conversant with its forms and modes of 
transacting business, and whom he could venture to recommend to 
their notice as a man of unblemished honor. He would also say 
this of that gentleman, that though the chairmanship of their com- 
mittees would be to him, as it must be to every member, an object 
of honorable and praise-worthy ambition, he would be more happy 
in restoring it to its ancient possessor, free fromall reproach, than 
he would be in holding it himself, whilst that gentleman was labor- 
ing, unjustly, under the obloquy and indignation of the public. 
Mr. Alderman Wa1THMAN said that he felt himself in as pain- 
ful a situation —indeed he might say, in a more painful situation— 
than he had ever before felt in addressing a public assembly. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood by the house that he did not 
come forward as the accuser of the hon. gent. With regard to 
the transactions which he (Mr. Waithman) had brought before it, 
and which the hon. member had acknowledged to be fraudulent, 
he (Mr. Brogden) said that he knew nothing. He gave the hon. 
member credit for that assertion; and he now informed the house, 
that it was not on that ground alone that he opposed the re-election 
of.the hon. member to the situation of chairman of the committees 
of the house. He had seen so much of the gambling speculations 
which had recently disgraced and exhausted the country, he knew 
so much of the manner in which they were concocted and subse- 
quently managed, that he considered.it- derogatery from the honor 
of the house to have any man connected with so many of them, as 
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the hon. member was, placed in thé respectable situation of chair- 
man of their:committees. | “Indeed,” continued the hon. alderman, 
«had it been possible for you, Mr. Speaker, to have been connected 
in the manner the hon. member is, with numbers of these’ joint- 
stock companies, I should shave felt it to be my duty, on public 

ands, to have made the same objection to your re-election to 
the office which»you: now so honorably fill, as I ventured to ‘say 
that I should make to:the re-election of the honorable member to 
the’post which he filled in the last parliament.” He declared that 
he should not have said:a word bearing on the hon. member, had 
he({Mr. Brogden) sought for any other situation than that which 
he had twice before had the honor of filling ; and though he might 
have felt it his duty to have brought the whole of the joint-stock 
companies under the notice of Parlidment, he should not have placed 
the hon. member’s connexion with them under its consideration, 
unless it had arisen naturally out of the investigation. He knew 
that many honorable men, who were members of that house, had 
lent their names to those speculations, and that. by so doing: they 
had :inflicted considerable mischief on unsuspecting individuals, 
though they had had no participation in the fraud which~Rad: in- 
jured them. If such an inquiry as he proposed should take place, 
he trusted that the house (even though some hon. members of it 
should be implicated by it, and should be proved to have extracted 
money out of the pockets of the people, by raising the price of 
shares by unfair and dishonorable artifices) would do its duty to 
the country, and would institute a rigid investigation into every cir- 
cumstance connected with the subject. It might perhaps be asked 
why he had put himself so prominently-forward on this occasion. 
He could give many reasons ; but one should suffice. It was his 
fortune to be placed in a high and dignified situation in the year 
1824, when this mania was at its height. He was at that time 
Lord Mayor of London, and in consequence, had numberless appli- 
cations from the various parties in getting up the bubbles, to’ give 
his name as a sanction to them. He believed that by putting his 
name to those applications he might have put many thousands of 
pounds in his pocket. He saw, however, through the views of the 
parties who applied to him; he saw the mischief which their schemes 
were certain to produce; and he determined to enter’ his protest 
against them. It was, perhaps, that very determination which in- 
duced him to watch the progress of those bubbles more narrowly 
than he otherwise should have done, and the knowledge which he 
acquired by so watching-them; convinced'him of the necessity ‘of 
entering into an investigation of their’ nature, in case the honorable 
member, or any other geritleman, connected with equal numbers of 
ther, should aspire to the chairmanship of the committees of that 
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house, in order to enable the house to; decide ‘whetliersthey were 
Or-were. not -qualiffed; to :pecfornt «its: functions. ;."Ele:thought it 
tight to.observesheres once:for ali that<he-had no sort’ of personal 

ill tothe hon.: member+—hei had:: known him >manypoyearssi 
he:had had some, commercial dealings with him; and’ frdyh) the 
time when. his . acquaintance commenced? with-the hoo member, 
down tothe present .inomentycheihad never had any ground ta 
complain of hin'asvaimanofshonor: He felt it his duty, however; 
on public grourids;' td! bring:the’ subject before the house; he had 
ebserved these gambling speculations from their commencement 
to their close 3 he had witnessed the ruin which they had diffused 
throughout all parts of the country ; he /had. seen men’ of large 
property stripped of their all, and placed in the Gazette, owing to 
their. dabbling in them; and he therefore thought that a full 
examination ought to be instituted mto them—not an examination 
confined to the hon. member, and letting others go free, but one 
which should embrace within its scope all who had become di- 
rectors of these various companies. In conclusion, he said, that 
if the hon. member should be able to exonerate himself from the 
charges which had been publicly brought against him, he should 
be as well pleased as any of the hon. member's friends, and 
should not offer any opposition to his re-election’ to that chair, in 
the fulfilment of whose duties he believed that the hon. member 
had hitherto given full satisfaction. 


Tuesday, November 28th, 1826. 
ARIGNA MINING COMPANY. 


Mr. Alderman War1THMAN said he had a petition to present 
tothe house which was of great importance to the public, and 
involved also the honor and independence of the house. The pe- 
tition was from Mr. Roger Flattery, of Dublin, who was formerly 
a civil engineer in the employment of Government, and whose 
name must be familiar to many gentlemen present as connected 
with. the Arigna Mining Company. The petitioner complained 
of a variety of grievances which he suffered in consequence of his 
connexion with that mischievous and ruinous undertaking. It 
appeared that Mr. Fl had sold his interest in the Arigna 
mines to the undertakers of that scheme, for the sum of 10,000/., 
reserving to himself one-fifth of the profits thereof, making his 


interest in the to. amount to 25,000/.. Of that sum, 
however, he’ that he had been unjustly defrauded, in 


consequence of malpractices of the directors of the Arigna 
Mining Company. The petitioner therefore prayed the house to 
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take the conduct of those persons into consideration, and also to 
institute am inquiry with respect to the part which some hon. 
members of wah na had oD Tregard to y cottons 
The of this petition in some measure antici 
his Ce Waikat) intention _ bring the whole ee a re 
i Arigna C cre the house, whi 
intended to do some day in the next week. With respect to'an 
hon. gentleman whose name was connected with the company, 
he (Mr. Waithman) should inly have fulfilled his intention of 
bringing forward to the notice of the house the conduct of that 
an, and it was his fixed determination to have shown that 
could not, consistently with the dignity and honor of Parlia- 
ment, have filled the situation to which he had been appointed. 
That hon. gentleman, however, having declined to act, he (Mr. 
Waithman) would not have felt himself called on to proceed any 
further at present, nor did he wish to bring forward charges 
either against the hon. gentleman, or against any other individual, 
but that facts had lately come to his knowledge which he should 
feel it his duty to submit to the house on an early occasion, and 
he hoped that a committee would be appointed to whom the case 
would be referred, and that that committee should be composed 
of gentlemen who were not interested in companies of this de- 
scription. With respect to the present petitioner, he (Mr. Waith- 
man) could assure the house that he never saw him until this 
day, nor had he ever had any connexion directly or indirectly with 
that individual previous to the present occasion. The worthy 
alderman concluded by moving that the petition be brought up. 
The Speaker wished to ask the hon. gentleman whether the 
petition implicated any hon. member of that house by name. 
Alderman WatTHMAn—No, not by name. 
The petition, which ran as follows, was then brought up and 
read :-— 


To the Right Honorable and Honorable the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled: ;*' 


The humble Petition of Roger Flattery, of the City of Dublin, Civil 
Engineer, formerly in the employ of His Majesty’s Government, 

Showeth,——Dhat your:petitioner having read in The Times, and other 
newspapers, reports of the proceedings in your honorable house on Tues- 
day last, the 22d November instant, when mention of your petitioner was, 
made by name, and the conduct apd chatacter of one or more of the mem- 
bers of your honorable house were, in the'opitrion of your petitioner, justly * 
calied in question, your. pétitioner :-bumbly hoperribot ydur honorable: 
bape, will Ae. ploged to accept-a short detail offacts at tbe hands. | 
peu oner, hereby con ri of certain members of.,your hono 2. 


Olise may be investigated, and justice awarded. * 


CY due pdtnioner Gods that the Thot of. cettaid sum of tiptioy, 15,000K)" 
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having been unjustly. takencand secreted by certain-individaals, acting’ as 
directors or otherwise, of the Arigna Iron.and Goal Company, is. happily 
made known ;to Spat hdgorable, house,, and: while the disteess aud. ruin 
which haivé spread dvér different pacts of the United Kingdom, from the 
many, fraudulént schemes and joint-stock association~, viffier concodted ty 
oribaving the:patronage of: members: of the Legislature, catinot be an. 
known to your; honerable house, your petitioner, humbly trusts, Ghat a fay 
loguiry will be forthwith instituted, and witb reference to,the Arigua Leon 
and’ Coal Company, youir petitioner humbly prays the attention of your 
Spnorable' house to-the contents of the following affidavit, sworn by your 
petitioner before the Lord. Mayor.of.the:City of Londou:— - - 
:» . Inthe, matter of the Arigna Iron and: Coal Company. - i 
Roger Fiattery, of the City of Dublin, civil engineer, formerly in the 
employ of His Majesty’s Government, makeih oath and saith, That having 
certain miberal properties, situate in the counties of Roscominon and 
Leitrim, suitable for. ihe. manulicture of iron,’ in aid of the works on 
which . this, deponent wanted a lean'of money, this deponent came over 
to Lendon ip May, 1824, and shortly afterwards made the acquaintance 
of Sir W. Congreve, bart. : this deponent wes introduced by Sir W. Con- 
greve to John Sclmeider; Esq., a respectable merchant of the City of Lon- 
don, aud this :deponent had for some time reason to believe that a sum of 
money. sufficient for his, necessities would: be advanced to -him by that 
gentleman ; but about that perivd there existed so strong a bias in favor 
of joint-stock associations, that this deponent was induced to listen to the 
representations of Sir W. Congreve and others to some plans for forming a 
joint-stock company, in aid of this deponent’s iron works. -Whilé the plans 
for forming a company were maturing, it was understood that this deponent 
should haye a temporary advance of 3,000/., from the aforesaid John 
Schneider; but two individuals, named Henry Clarke and Joseph Clarke, 
brothers, having determined on being directors in the proposed company, 
the said Johu Schneider declined to act. Sir W. Congreve then authorised 
Henry Clarke to raise a sum of money in aid of the works, until he, Sic W, 
Congreve, then on the Continent, on the coucerus of the Gas Association, 
should be able to return to form the company. This deponent met the said 
Henry Clarke on the 30th of October, in the same year, who untertook to let 
this deponent have a sum’of money in the early part of the following 
month, and to send over a Captain Vivian, with full powers for carrying 
on the works on a large scale. On this understanding deponent, a. few 
days afterwards, signed a deed, acknowledging to have received a sum of 
25,0001., and gave up his deeds. ‘The trustees in the deed then executed 
were P. Moore, Esq.,M.P., — Barrett, Esq., M.P., and John Dunston, Esq. 
This deponent saith, that he signed the said deed in « full reliance on 
the honor of the parties, was then hastening to Ireland to go to the works, 
but did actually receive at the time only 150/. in earnest. This deponent 
saith, that the said Henry Clarke and others, having thus possessed them- 
selves of this deponent’s deeds and writings, then immediately formed a 
company. Inthe months of December and January following this depo- 
nent received a sum of 3,750/. in cash, and had also 1,250 shares allotted 
to him, to make up the sum of 6,250/. more. ‘This deponent saith, that a 
pledge made by the said Henry Clarke to advance money was not fulfilled, 
aud that the movey paid to deponent in December and January aforesaid, 
was from the sale of shares. This deponent also saith, that le has only 
about 10,000/. in money shares, instead of the sam of 25,000. which this 
deponent signed. And this deponent verily believes, that the sum of 
15,0007., being the difference between the 10,0002. paid to him and the 
25,0001. charged to the sharcholders of the Atigna Iron and Coal Com- 
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pany, was taken and shared in manner following, and such division was 
made by the said Henry Clarke; viz., the sam of 5000/: to bimself, Henry 
Clarke, a director, the sum of 5,000/. to Joseph Clarke, a direetor, the 
sum of 3,0002. to Sir William Congreve, a director and chairman of the 
Company, the sum of 1,000/. to John Hinde, an agent in the- Company, 
and the sum of 1,0007. to H: D. Branbirn, agent to the Company, and 
brother-in-law to Sir W. Congreve, making up the said sum of 15,0002, 
which this deponent considers the sharebolders in the Arigna Iron and 
Coal Company to have been unjustly deprived of. And this deponent 
further saith, that he verily believes a sum, exceeding 30,000/., was also 
gained by the directors of the Arigna Iron and Coal Company, by traffic- 
ing in and on premiums on the shares of the said Company. And this 
deponent holds at the present moment from 50) to 600 shares of the said 
Company, which are to this deponcnt quite valueless. 

Your petitioner humbly prays the attentive consideration of your honor- 
able house to his peculiar case ; for, in consequence of the delusions 
practised, neither royalty nor product has ever been paid to your peti- 
tioner, notwithstanding the large sums of money taken from the pockets 
ofthe pubiic ; and the works are in a perishable state. 

Your petitioner now humbly throws himself on your honorable house, 
praying that the conduct of those members of your honorable house who 
have been engaged in the affairs of the Arigna Iron and Coal Company 
may be investigated, for your petitioner has suffered great losses by the 
speculations committed, and will be obliged to file bills in the Court of 
Chancery, in Dublin, for the recovery of his property. 

Aud your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

[The said Roger Flattery was sworn to the truth of the within affidavit, 
at the Mansion house of the City of London, this 28th day of November, 
1826, before me. 


A BROWN, Mayor.] 


Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it was quite contrary to all rule: that 
the house could entertain this petition. Besides other obvious 
objections to prevent its being received, the petition referred to 
certain debates which had taken place in that house, and hon. 
gentlemen must be aware that such a proceeding was highly 
irregular. ) 

he SPEAKER was of opinion that the present petition was one 
which the house could not with propricty entertain. In the first 
place, if the petitioner complained of the conduct of certain hon. 
members by name, it was but just and reasonable that those 
members should have had due notice of the chatge against them. 
If, in the second place, the petitioner made a general. complaint, 
how was it possible to say which of the 658 members were 
meant to be accused? The petition, moreover, referred to cet- 
tain unauthorised reports of the proceedings of the house, which 
could only find their way to the public by a breach. of. privilege. 
An affidavit was also. referred to by the petitioner; but 
could the house depart so far from its established usage as to ad- 
mit affidavits in one shapé and notin another? Under ajl the 
circumstances, he (the Speaker) was of opinion that the petition 
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was one that could not be accepted by the house, and he there. 
fore recommended the hon. gentleman (Alderman Waithman) 
to withdraw this petition, and if he pleased to bring it forward in 
an amended form. 

Alderman WaiTHMan said, that seeing the disinclination of 
the house to entertain this petition, he felt it to be his duty to 
yield to the suggestion of the Speaker, and would, therefore, 
withdraw it.. At the same time he felt it necessary to state, that 
the petition did not accuse members of that house generally; but 
only those members who were connected with the company to 
which the petitioner referred. 

The petition was then withdrawn. 


Tuesday, December 5, 1826. 


ARIGNA IRON AND COAL COMPANY. 


Mr. Alderman WarrHMan presented a petition from Roger 
Flattery, of Dublin, civil engineer, formerly in the service of His 
Majesty, complaining of the conduct of the directors of the Arigna 
Iron and Coal Company, and praying that the house would be 
pleased to appoint a committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
directors, some of whom were members of that house. 

Mr. Brocpen, who spoke from under the gallery, said, as we 
understood, that the petition contained statements which were 
untrue, and were opposed to those contained in a petition presented 
ona former evening by the same person. On these grounds he 
would oppose the reception of the petition. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw for a division ; but 

Mr.. BrocpEn withdrew his opposition, and the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. Alderman WairuMan then presented a petition from 
certain shareholders of the Arigna Iron and Coal Company, stating 
that the directors of that company purchased a mine for 10,000/. 
for which they charged the shareholders 25,000/., thus defrauding 
them of 15,000/. The 15,000/. thus improperly obtained was 
divided amongst Sir W. Congreve, Mr. Brogden, and several 
other persons; Sir W. Congreve having received 2,500/. and 
Mr. Brogden 1,047/. They prayed that the house would insti- 
tute an inquiry on the subject. 

The Clerk, at the desire of Mr. Brogden, read the names of the 
petitioners; they were William Clark, James Mitchell, George 
Bernal, and — Soubison. 

Mr. Brocpen felt it cae tu call the attention of the house 
to the circumstance, that only four shareholders out of a body of 
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between 250 and 300 had signed the petition, notwithstanding the 

reatest exertion had been made, and he believed by the worthy 
alderman himself, to procure signatures. One of the petitioners, 
Mr. Clark, was at present under conviction for libel, and would be 
called up for judgment in a few days. 

Mr. Alderman WarTuHMan said, that whether the petition was 
signed by one person or by one hundred, that could not alter the 
nature Of the transaction. He denied that he had used any exer- 
tious to procure signatures. Some of the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee would have signed the petition; but being parties toa suit 
in Chancery, respecting the company, they thought it would be 
improper for them to do so. 

On the motion that the petition be printed, 

Mr. R. Martin said, he thought that the names of the persons 
who had signed the petition should also be printed, that the public 
might judge what value ought to be attached to the statement of 
the parties. (** No.”) He thought, that when grave accusations 
were brought against a gentleman, who had long honorably filled 
a situation in that house, the public should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the characters of the persons from whom. those 
accusations proceeded, and that could only be done by printing 
their names. He would therefore move, that the names of the 
petitioners should be printed together with the petition. 

Mr. BroGpENn was of opinion that the privilege of printing 
petitions was in general too easily conceded by the house. Peti- 
tioning under sucha system was found to be the cheapest and 
most effectual method of circulating libels. With respect to the 
present case, it not being the practice to print the names of peti- 
tioners, he hoped the hon. member for Galway would withdraw 
his motion, whilst at the same time he was fully sensible of his 
kind intentions towards him. 

Mr. Martin then withdrew his motion, and the petition was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Alderman WaiTHMAN said, that if persons petitiening that 
house were to have their names held up in contempt, as it were, 
a great obstruction would be thrown in the way of one of .the 
people’s most important privileges. The worthy Alderman then 
presented a petition from certain freemen of Sudbury, stating, that 
their representative, Mr. John Wilks, had been concerned in various 
fraudulent and disreputable transactions, and praying the house to 
institute an inquiry into his conduct.’ He moved that the petition 
be printed. 

Mr. R. Martin begged leave to say that he had not intended 
to cast any aspersion on the characters of the last petitioners. In- 
deed he knew nothing of any of them. 


VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LIII. S 
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Mr.C. W. Wenn thought it would be better not to print the 
petition, as it did not appear that the individual who was alluded 
to in it had been apprised that it was intended to present it. 

Mr. Alderman WaituMman withdrew his motion for the 
printing of the petition, and it was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Alderman WaitHMan then rose to make the motion of 
which he had given notice, respecting the Arigna Company, and 
other joint-stock companies. He said, that he labored under con- 
siderable difficulty in bringing the subject, of which he had given 
notice, under the consideration of the house. If he had to direct 
the attention of the house to a subject, in treating of which he was 
sure that no individual present, nor any of his friends, could feel 
any thing which he might say to be personally offensive, he would 
not feel himself in the same difficulty; but he felt it impossible to 
go through with the task which he had undertaken without stating 
many things which affected members of that house, and could not 
failto excite a great sensation in the minds of their friends. He 
would, at the outset, state at once that he did not mean to confine 
his observations to any individual or particular member of that 
house, and he begged leave to set himself right in the opinion of 
the house with respect to one hon. member. He thought that he 
had not been fairly dealt with when he was required to come for- 
ward with something in the nature of a charge against that hon. 
member. He had never contemplated any thing of that kind. 
When the evil (of the dealing with joint-stock companies) was of 
such vast extent—when so many persons in, as well as out of that 
house, had been concerned in it, he thought it would be a most 
invidious thing to bring forward any thing in the shape of a charge 
against any particular member. He had acted towards the hon. 
member alluded to as he would have done towards any other member 
who might be proposed to fill a situation in that house. However 
high that hon. member’s character might stand in the eyes of his 
friends, and of the world, he (Mr. Waithman) felt, that no person 
who had been connected with so many of the schemes which had 
produced so much mischief, ought to fill any situation, the appoint- 
ment to which lay in the House of Commons. He took a more 
extended view of the subject than that which would be limited to 
the consideration of personal conduct. He thought that the in- 
terests of the community as well as the honor and integrity of 
Parliament were involved in the matter which he felt it his duty to 
bring before the house. Having premised thus much, he would 
now proceed to direct the attention of the house to the particular 
object of his motion. The majority of the members of that house, 
who resided in the country, and were many of them young men 
who had never turned their attention to the subject, could have 
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but little idea of the mischief which had been created by the trans- 
actions with respect to joint-stock companies within the last 
three years. Within the period he had mentioned, namely, three 
years, no less than six hundred joint-stock companies had been set 
on foot, and the capital embarked in those schemes amounted 
altogether to upwards of $00,000,000/. He could speak confi- 
dently on this subject, for he had good authority for what he 
stated. It would be impossible for him, on the present cccasion, 
to enter on an examination of all the joint-stock companies, to 
state the amount of their respective capitals, the deposits paid, the 
average premiums, and the present value of the shares, according 
to the market price; it was obviously impossible for him to do 
this; but such a detailed statement had been drawn up by persons 
fully qualified for the task, and he hoped that it would be laid 
before the public, being convinced that it would form a most use- 
ful and interesting document. It was material for the house to 
know, that sixty of those joint-stock companies were foreign 
mining speculations. ‘Their capital amounted to 25,000,000/., 
which was abstracted from the circulation of the country, and 
must have contributed to the distress which had been experienced. 
Whatever might be said respecting the corn laws and the currency, 
he was sure that none of the measures adopted on either subjects 
had produced mischief comparable with that occasioned by the 
various schemes which had been set afloat within the last three 
years. ‘These schemes had been the means of abstracting property 
from the weak and credulous, and of putting it into the pockets 
of the artful and designing. He would now state to the house in 
round numbers, some particulars respecting the mining companies 
to which he had already alluded. The capital of those companies 
amounted to about 25,000,000/. and the payments made on that 
capital amounted to 5,200,000/. The premiums on the shares 
when they were at the highest, amounted to 9,000,0001., which, 
added to the deposits, made a sum of 14,200,000/. Supposing 
that all the shares were now sold at a loss of 12,000,000/., that 
was so much money taken out of the pockets of some individuals, 
and placed in those of others. It might be said that all the shares 
were not sold—Granted; but that was the thing of which he'com- 
plained. It was by holding back shares, and sending people into 
the market to raise them, that the a were entrapped. To 
call this gambling was too mild a term. People who ventured in 
the lottery generally knew that they were risking 20s. for the 
chance of gaifing ten; but in the other case, the unwary were 
made the dupes of some persons behind the scenes. When the 
house passed laws to prevent poor people from gambling, was it 
not incumbent on them to protect the community from this worse 
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species of gambling? The present holders of shares were not in 
general those who had suffered. In one company the shares rose 
to 1,400/. premium; they afterwards fell to a discount, and the 
parties who had sold when they were at such a high premium 
might again become purchasers. A company, not one of the 
worst, which had lately been dissolved, had sustained a loss on 
deposits and premiums of 44,000/. It might be said, that in a 
national point of view, no injury would result from those schemes, 
because the money employed in them merely passéd from one hand 
to another. If he understood any thing of the duty of a govern- 
ment, it wes bound to protect the weak, the silly, the simple, and 
the ignorant, against the artful and designing. The most mis- 
chievous consequences might be apprehended to the reputation of 
the government, and to the safety of the country at large, if mem- 
bers of the legislature could be countenanced in this, by the aid 
of that character which their very places gave them, extracting 
money from the pockets of the people for their own personal ad- 
vantage. And he had spoken of 12,000,000/. as a loss—there was 
no telling that 12,000,000/. was half the total amount of loss—or in- 
deed, what the real amount gained and lost was, for the shares had 
risen and fallen from day to day, and even within the very same day. 
Instead of 12,000,000/. or 20,000,000/., it might be three times 
that amount. And moreover, this calculation was made, it would 
ve recollected, to the exclusion of the affairs of a great many 
inferior joint-stock companies, the concerns of which had been of 
less magnitude; but the characters as bad, or worse than those to 
which he had alluded. His object was to show the injury which 
the country had sustained from these speculations; and he called 
on the house, therefore, to institute an inquiry into the nature and 
origin of the joint-stock companies formed within the last three 
years. Ifthere was no law which would give the sufferers relief 
for what was past, then it was only the more imperative that some 
laws should instantly be framed which would give the nation at 
large security for the future. For this purpose, however, it was 
not necessary that he should enter minutely into the details of a 
gteat variety of schemes; the transactions which had taken place 
in a very few companies would be sufficient. And, in the first 
place, it was curious to observe, with how great a number of these 
companies, one little circle of public-spirited, benevolent, well- 
meaning individuals had been connected. A small party of persons, 
very limited indeed, seemed to have been, as it were, laboring 
night and day, to frame plans for the public advantage; and no 
doubt it was by the representation of that last intent, that they 
had been able to induce so many members of Parliament to allow 
their names to be placed at the head of, or in connexion with their 
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projects. He verily believed, that so few as, literally and absolute- 
ly, the same fifteen or sixteen persons shifting about from one 
character to another, as alternately solicitor, auditor, banker, secre- 
tary, or director, had. concocted, and brought forth more than 
twenty of these companies. To step aside for a moment from the 
main question, he had it on authority which he could not doubt, 
that there were two mining companies in which the losses 
amounted to a million and a half of money each. In one scheme, 
the Pasco Peruvian Mining Company, as to the merits. of which 
there had formerly been some discussion in Parliament—that 
scheme had been brought forward by the same individuals who 
had contrived the Gas Company schemes; by the same parties 
who were concerned in the Arigna scheme, and who had all their 
speculations in motion at the same time. The shares in that 
Pasco Peruvian Mining Company had come out, as it was termed, 
at 16/. premium. Some of the newspapers at the time had at- 
tacked the public for giving any such premium, when, at par, the 
speculation was not worth notice ; on which the directors issued 
a reply, more vehement in praise of the company than any thing 
that was ever said in praise of any company before—showing the 
possible extension, the high value, and the promising prospects held 
out by the scheme. This company had now come to an end. 
It was dead, and therefore might be spoken of with the less reserve. 
Some others, which were lingering, though without hope of life, 
might perhaps crave to be treated with a little more charity. But 
as the Pasco Peruvian Company was dead, there could be no 
offence in stating that these shares, which had come out at 16/. 
premium, and 5/. paid, had risen afterwards to 49/. 10s. premium, 
and 15/. paid, which was 64/. 10s. What would the house say to 
the scheme, when they heard that these shares, which had sold 
for 651. in the market, were now to be bought at the rate of 
1/.10s.2 There hadbeen 10,000 shares in the company; sup- 
pose them all to have been sold at the high rate, they would have 
raised 645,000/., from which deduct the whole present value of the 
game shares—to wit, 12,500/., and there appeared a loss of 
632,500/. in the speculation. Now this company had originated 
with the Imperial Gas Company; and he believed that a great 
many more of the schemes, as to which he prayed the interference 
of the house, had been got up by the office fire-sides of the same 
establishment. Looking to the case of the Arigna Mining Com- 
pany, that concern was, perhaps, a trifling one, compared with 
others which he had mentioned, or should mention; but though 
small in extent, yet looking to the conduct of those by whom it 
had been directed, its -sins would be found not to stand second 
toany. In the first place, the house should be told, that the capi- 
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tal of the company was to consist of 300,000/., raised by 6,000), 
shares of 50/. each; the first deposit paid being 5/. on each share. 
As soon as these shares came out (about the middle of December, 
1824), they had rapidly got upto 4/. premium. Then, in the 
beginning of January to 8/., and afterwards, in one day, from 8/, 
to 26/.; settling on that same day again, down to 22/. After 
which they kept as high as 16/. or 18/., to April, and then de- 
clined. Now the house would not believe that that extraordinary 
rise from 8/. to 26/. in one day, could have occurred without some 
contrivance. The price of the same shares, at present, was 1/. 16s. 
The gross amount paid for the whole six hundred shares, in de- 
posits, had been, (12/. a share) 72,000/.: the amount paid in pre- 
mium, taking sales at 25/., was more than twice as much—it was 
150,000/.— making the whole sum paid for the shares 222,000/. : 
the value of the whole shares at present was 12,000/.; which left 
a loss on the whoie scheme of 210,000/. It appeared by docu- 
ments to which the parties who composed them had sworn, that 
this Arigna company had, at a certain time, been seeking an act of 
Parliament to establish it. And though he wished, in discussing 
the question before the house, to avoid as far as possible, the 
alluding to any particular individual, after what had been urged 
on him, he felt it would be impossible for him entirely to over- 
look the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brogden). Yet, at the same time, 
he had no hesitation in declaring that, to single him out in particu- 
lar, would be gross injustice, because there were other individuals 
connected with similar transactions, not only equally culpable, but 
a great deal more so. And he fully believed, that if the house 
went into am inquiry seriously on the subject, and if the govern- 
ment fairly assisted—an aid without which it would be nearly 
useless to attempt any thing—if this were done, his entire belief 
was, that it would be impossible for some of the individuals con- 
cerned to continue to hold seats in that house. With respect. to 
the hon, gentleman (Mr. Brogden), he had felt himself compelled 
to go as far ashe had gone. He had intended originally to have 
observed on that hon. gentleman’s share in these transactions, on 
the occasion of its being moved that he should take his usual place 
in the chair ; and he thought that the mere facts which had come 
before the public, taking the statement of the hon. member himself 
against them, and giving him the fullest credit for the accuracy of 
it, would have justified him in that course. For, could the house 
suppose that a person standing in the character of a director—a 
person who was placed asa trustee, not to increase his own pro- 
perty, but to manage that of other people, who was put into that 
situation, or put himself into it, as a man of high character, known 
in public life, and in public office, surely people were not to be 
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blamed if they thought they might safely entrust their money in 
such hands? How could the house imagine the first thought and 
inquiry of such a man, after he got into such a situation, the very 
first question he asked, when he put his foot in his new office, 
being, ** how he was to be paid?” For it was not enough to be 
paid by lending his name in the same way to half a dozen, or a 
dozen companies ; and running from one to another, and taking 
seven or eight or more guineas every day, for only signing his 
name in a book so many times—this was not enough — the question 
still was, “ How are we to be paid? Are we to be paid in shares?” 
“Why, no,” was the answer—‘not in shares.” ‘¢Stares have 
been talked so much about lately, that we can’t give them any 
longer.” Why then, how did the payment come? Come! it 
came in a more convenient shape than shares—it was, “ There is 
the money; take what you please.” The hon. member had re- 
ceived, by his own admission, a sum of 1,047/. That sum had 
passed into the hon. gentleman’s pocket. Where did he imagine 
it had come from? It had come from «the sale of shares.” Of 
what shares? What profit on shares could have accrued? The 
works of the company were not yet in operation. What profit 
was the hon. gentleman entitled to? As yet he had done no duty— 
no service to deserve any. But this was not the ground of his 
(Alderman Waithman’s) complaint. Strong as it seemed, he 
thought he had a stronger; and whether the money in question 
had arisen from the division of plunder, from which it was now 
believed to have arisen, or from the sales of shares, made no dif- 
ference ; the petitioners stated to the house, and he himself pro- 
tested that he was of the same opinion, that they could see no 
moral distinction between the abuse of the two cases. The hon 
gentleman had no shares at the time alluded to. He had paid no 
deposit on any shares. What title, then, had he in any? In all 
these companies it had been the rule of the directors, when people 
neglected to pay their deposits, to shut them out from any right 
or benefit in their shares; and persons so treated had no remedy, 
because the whole transactions of the company were illegal. He 
recollected particularly the effect of this point, because an action 
had been brought against one company on it, and that too against 
a company with which the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brogden) had been 
connected. The Chief-justice, in that case, had not only declared 
the actions to be void in law, but had expressed himself in the 
strongest terms on the illegality and general mischief of the existing 
speculations. He stated broadly, that sueh schemes left to persons 
who were defrauded, no remedy; that their effect was to create 
undefined liabilities, and to give a scope and opportunity to gaming, 
which would involve thousands of persons in ruin. And then, after 
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this, the hon. gentleman, it will be recollected, had been a party in 
this very company—had been implicated, as it were, in all the ob. 
servations somade. What was tobe said of a company of legislators 
—amakers of laws by office and by profession—who set themselves 
deliberately up to go on breaking those laws which they had heard 
thus strenuously laid down, and which it was their duty—of all 
men living—to uphold and to defend? Were men who had so 
acted fit to sit in the chair of that house, or to preside in any 
public assembly ? If the house should come—which he thought 
was impossible—to a decision that they were fit to hold such pre- 
eminence, he would venture to say, he did not believe any meet- 
ing of disinterested men throughout the country would acquiesce 
in its opinion. He meant to urge no complaint for apathy against 
his Majesty’s Ministers. The question was not one of party: 
both sides of the house were implicated in it. His object was 
only to do his duty towards the public; but he was rather sorry 
that government had not, in the first instance, taken the question 
up with its own hands, The Arigna Company, however, it would 
be recollected, had been looking for an act of Parliament. When 
first Mr. Flattery came over to England, the intention had been to 
put the 15,000/.—afterwards divided among the directors into a 
smaller job—into the pockets of only three or four. ‘This plan, 
however, was abandoned, because it was supposed possible that 
the rest of the party might find out the trick, and be inquiring 
about the eng But the division still took place among only a 
large number of parties. One gentleman got (as we understood 
the hon. alderman) for his part, 2,500/ , and 1,200/. for shares, 
which he had never paid on. (Loud cries of «* Name, name.”) 
If he must mention the name, it was Colonel Congreve, the chair- 
man. Here was an act of Parliament, the house saw, wanted by 
this company. The act was in progress in the house, and here 
was a member of the house, putting into his own pocket 2,500/., 
and 1,200/. with 1,000/. to a brother-in-law ; and another 1,000/. 
to some agent—for secret service money—he (the hon. alderman) 
supposed ; for no human creature could understand whatever else 
became of it. Now he asked the house, was not Parliament bound 
to do something, for its own honor, in a case like this? The pre- 
senting of the 1,000/. to the speaker of the house, Sir John Tre- 
vor, in the year 1694, when the city wanted to secure the passing 
of the ** Orphans’ bill,” was nothing to it. The case of Mr. Hun- 
gerford, who received 20 guineas at the same time, as chairman of 
the committee to which the bill was referred, for which act he was 
expelled the house—was trifling to it. ‘That expulsion had been 
declared to be done purposely to vindicate the honor of Parliament ; 
and would the house agree, that it was fit to sit down contented, 
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with imputations on any of its members like those brought for- 
ward by the voices of the whole country at present? for these 
charges were not confined to the case of the Arigna Mining Com- 
pany: there was another company, for example, to which he 
would, for a very few moments, call the attention of the house—a 
company, in which $4 members only of the House of Commons 
had held among them 12,000 shares—an actual majority of the 
members who sat on the committee for passing the bill being com- 
posed of directors and shareholders. ‘This was the Equitable Loan 
Company. It had been said that he was hard on the committees ! 
why, was it possible to find language strong enough for a man to 
express his indignation in all such proceedings? And he had not 
done even yet: he had said that $4 members of Parliament had 
held 12,000 shares : and out of these 34, there were actually some 
who, having sold part of their shares when they were at a pre- 
mium, refused to pay the deposits on what remained after they 
had fallen to a discount. (Hear, hear, and cries of ‘ name!”) 
After gaining largely on all that they could sell of the shares, these 
holders then refused to pay up on those which they could not sell. 
(Repeated cries of ** name,” and one or two members on his own 
side of the house spoke to the hon. alderman.) Let hon. gentle- 
men have a moment’s patience. He could do but one thing at a 
time. But, as an hon. friend near him had observed on a former 
occasion, he would hit the right nail on the head, if they would 
lethim, Part of the complaint of the petitioners to the house 
was of this illegal traffic in shares; but he must pause for a mo- 
ment longer on the proceedings, peculiarly, of the Equitable Loan 
Company. The directors of that scheme had begun by holding 
out to the public, that they themselves were all men of the highest 
honor, consequence, and character ; and that they were engaged 
in a cause which was of the first importance to the lower classes of 
this country ; and by this last device it was no doubt that they had 
been enabled to gain the high patronage of the Duke of York. 
Every one knew the general benevolent feelings of that illustrious 
individual ; and those gentlemen had been perfectly well aware of 
the side in which he might be advantageously assailed. On the 
2d of April, however—and it ought rather to have been on the Ist 
—the first florishing of trumpets in favor of the company had 
been blown in the shape of a long paragraph in one of the news- 
papers, stating the general oppression of the poor, and the univer- 
sal rascality of the pawnbrokers, and declaring that a new insti- 
tution was about being formed, for the purpose of lending money 
in small sums to the lower classes, which would present claims of 
a peculiar description to the attention of the humane and public 
spirited. Thus the thing was brought forward, the house would 
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see, as a measure of charity—a system of which the “poor” were 
to reap the benefit. Now, only let hon. gentlemen look to the 
latter part of the prospectus, and they would see that a gain, suffi. 
cient to remunerate the whole of the directors,—not a very trifling 
gain, therefore, the house would be inclined to think—was ex- 
pected to be made “from the sale of the unredeemed pledges.” 
Here was charity then! Here was kindness and pity for the poor; 
to propose extracting their miserable property from them at so low 
@ rate, that large sums were to be made by the resale of it. This 
was not all. In the first instance it was held out to the public, as 
an inducement to them to embark their money, that each of the 
directors of the company would be required to hold 300 shares. 
As soon as the shares were at a premium, and money could be 
made by selling them, the 300 necessary to be held was dropped 
to 50. There was more done yet. There was a statement pub- 
lished at that time, that 3,000 shares more having been applied for 
than could be granted, it was necessary to take a week to settle 
the distribution to the public. At that same time 45 individuals, 
directors or officers of the scheme, had divided 31,500 of the 
shares among them—there were only 40,000 in all. The remain- 
ing 8,500, it was not very well known how they had been dispos- 
ed of, but probably among friends of the authors of the scheme, 
or people who wrote in the newspapers to support it. This was 
not all, for at that same time they declared that 1/. on each share, 
being 40,000/., had been paid down. Now, at a public meeting 
held since, it appeared that 10,000/. of this supposed original 
payment was deficient. It appeared, yet further, that there were 
$00 shares on which two directors had not paid their deposits, 
although the qualifying amount to hold that rank had been reduced 
not Only from 300 to 50, as he had already stated, but after that 
to 20. Nay, the very shares on which the hon. member (Mr. 
Brogden, as we understood) had originally qualified as a director, 
were now in his (Mr. Alderman Waithman’s) pocket, and he be- 
lieved that they were pretty nearly the only shares of the kind 
(here the hon. member took them out, and showed them to the 
house) which had ever found their way into that situation. From 
the first, his opinion had been, that that Equitable Loan Company 
bill could never pass through the house. ‘Ihe promoters of it had 
been sanguine ; they said, “Oh, yes, we are sure to get through. 
We have got the ministers, and we have got a good many of the 
opposition, and”—they made the last communication with a pecu- 
har wink—“ we have got more—we have got the saints.” In spite, 
however, of all their expectations, that bill—which had been but a 
sample of too many others which were to follow it—had not been 
carried. For the whole subject—if acommittee should be appointed, 
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he believed that the evidence which was already prepared, and in a 
state to be brought forward, would relieve the members of it from a 
ood deal of labor to which, in ordinary cases, they were subjected. 
the committee report, if it so pleased the house, from time to 
time, to declare whether or not they deemed it necessary to pursue 
their task; and whether they found, or did not find, the evils of 
the general system as great as had been represented. All he hoped 
was, that, in an object so important to the country as this was, he 
should not be turned round on any technical point. All he wished 
was for inquiry, and for justice ; and if a committee was named, 
it was equal to him of what members it was composed, so that it 
was selected from among those gentlemen who had no personal 
interests at stake, or were likely to have been concerned in any of 
the companies into the conduct of which they were to inquire. 
If the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brogden) could show him that he was 
wrong in his view, he should be most ready to withdraw every 
thing, which, it would then have been under an erroneous imprtes- 
sion, he had stated. No man in the house would be better pleased 
than he should be to see the hon. gent. relieved from every impu- 
tation. At the same time it was one thing to acquit an hon. mem- 
ber of imputations, and another to place him in the chair of that 
house. After apologising for so long intruding on the patience of 
hon. members, and thanking them for their indulgence, he should 
sit down by stating the terms of his motion, which was, that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the origin, manage- 
ment, and present state of the joint-stock companies framed during 
the years 1824, 1825, and 1826 ; with power to report, especially 
on any matter touching the conduct, in such companies, of any 
member of that house. 

Mr. Brocpen seconded the motion. 

The Speaker said, that before any hon. member rose, he 
wished, as the name of an hon. member (Sir Wm. Congreve) had 
already been mentioned in the debate, to inform the house that he 
had received a letter from that hon. gentleman stating his inability, 
from severe illness, to attend the discussion; and enclosing certi- 
ficates to the same effect, from two medical. gentlemen—Mr. 
Thomas and Dr. Paris. 

Mr. Canninc assured the hon, alderman, that if he announced 
his intention of moving an amendment to the motion before the 
house, it was not with any desire to obstruct the objeet which 
that proposition had in view, but rather to place it on a more 
practicable footing than it stood at present. The hon. alderman 
had observed, but a few minutes since, to some friends who were 

suggesting new points to him, “that he would be glad if they 
would let him alone, for he could do bat one thing at a time.” 
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Now he (Mr. Canning) thought that principle so sound a one, 
that he wished it, if possible, to be acted on throughout the trans- 
action. And thinking that the hon. gentleman had laid before 
Parliament a sufficient case to warrant one specific inquiry, to that 
inquiry he was perfectly ready to give his consent ; but he wished 
that to that one inquiry, in the first instance, the attention of the 
house should be confined. Not meaning to preclude any farther 
inquiry, if the house should afterwards think it right to enter into 
any; but, in the beginning, he was perfectly sure it would be 
better, on all accounts, to confine its attention to a single object. 
And with this view—the hon. gentleman’s motion being for a se- 
lect committee to inquire into the management, &c. of all the 
joint-stock companies which had been formed within the years 1824, 
1825, and 1826, with power to report especially on any matters 
connected with the conduct of members of that house—he should 
propose, as an amendment, to leave out the words ‘ Companies 
formed in the years 1824, 1825, and 1826,” and substitute in their 
place, “The Arigna Mining Company.” In making this proposi- 
tion, he repeated, that he had no disposition to screen any alleged 
misconduct from inquiry. But if practical truth was the object of 
the worthy alderman, he sincerely believed that that would not be 
obtained by launching the house, without rudder or compass, on 
such a sea of examination as that which had been described ; be- 
cause the companies formed within the last three years had been 
as various almost in their pursuits as they were unprecedented in 
their numbers. There were pier companies, harbor companies, 
canals, gas, mines, and schemes for foreign commerce—more than 
four-score companies had been created by Parliament in the years 
1824, 1825, and 1826. The motion of the hon. gentleman would 
call on the house to institute an inquiry into the affairs of all these 
companies—into the state of many schemes, with respect to which 
no charge whatever was meant to be brought forward. Was it 
either necessary, or advisable, that Parliament should be embarked 
in such a task as this ? 

Mr. Alderman W a1THMaw said that he should have no objection 
tothe amendment. (Cries for the right hon. secretary to ‘* goon,” 
and ‘order.”) 

Mr. Canninc said that, in that case, he should have little, if any 
thing, more to address to the house. ‘The effect of his amendment 
he had sufficiently stated. 

Mr. Alderman WarTHMAN desired it to be understood, however, 
that he should be at liberty to bring forward his charges with re- 
spect to the Equitable Loan Company. 

Mr. Canninc did not wish, by his amendment, to preclude any 
specific charge from being brought forward ; but he was of opinion 
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that no good could be done except by specific charges.. Now, 
enough had passed in the matter of the Arigna Mining Company, 
to lead the house certainly to a grave suspicion that there had been 
in the conduct of that transaction matter for inquiry. With respect 
to that company the allegations against it had been distinct. ‘They 
had been urged with strong and decided epithets, by those who 
supported the accusation; and, on the part of the defence, there 
had been an admission of such conduct as it was necessary that the 
house should examine into. By the course which he took, he did 
not mean to prejudge the question as to any case; but he was 
bound to say that, with respect to the other companies which the 
hon. alderman had mentioned, he did not think that he had, at 
present, made out any such case against them as against the Arigna 
Company, or a sufficient case, indeed, to institute inquiry. But, 
whatever was done must be done by specific motions, because he 
was quite sure that, by going into the general inquiry, the honorable 
gentleman would only merge his own object in a mass of impracti- 
cable details. For himself, he was perfectly ready to go into an 
inquiry on the distinct charge against the Arigna Company now, 
and afterwards he should be just as willing to receive another charge 
against any other company, as to which the same degree of con- 
viction in his mind—that there had been mismanagement—should 
arise. But he could not assent, he had no hesitation in saying, to 
some of the propositions which had been relied on in bringing for- 
ward the motion. For instance, to that which described the great 
injury which this system of joint-stock speculation had done to the 
country. He could not help recollecting the country owed a vast 
number of its most valuable institutions—as a commercial one, take 
the instance of the East India Company—to that same spirit. The 
right hon. gentleman felt himself compelled to persist in his 
amendment. He must dissent altogether from so much of the 
motion of the hon, gentleman as went to inculpate, on general 
and undefined charges, so large a number of the members of that 
house, and to consign them to unmerited reprobation. Out of the 
list of seventeen which the hon. gentleman had handed to him 
(Mr. Canning), he observed that fourteen were of the same politics 
with the hon. mover. (We understood the right hon. gentle- 
man to disown altogether the idea of being induced to support the 
motion because the greater number of sinners happened to sit on 
the opposite benches.) He was convinced that no man in that 
house would suffer himself to be swayed by anything like a fellow- 
feeling in the transactions at which the inquiry pointed, but that 
every thing would be determined both in the committee and in the 
house by the principles of strict and impartial justice. He con- 
cluded by moving the amendment before stated. 
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Mr. Brocpen rose, and proceeded to address the house, appa- 
rently under some perturbation of feeling. He was understood to 
refer to the long time in which he had enjoyed a seat in the house, 
and the services which it had been his good fortune to perform in 
the transaction of his business. He was now called on to make a 
statement to the house on the most important subject concerning 
which any one could address it, and under circumstances of the 
greatest possible difficulty. ‘The weight of prejudice which had 
been created in this case, made the struggle in which he was in- 
volved most unfair. He complained of the most uncandid, and 
he had almost said, the unfeeling manner in which this subject 
had been brought forward by the hon. alderman, from which it 
was evident that the design was to make him the chief actor in the 
late schemes; to hold him out as the ostensible contriver, or main 
supporter of them almost all ; and to throw a burden on his shoul- 
ders, which no man could bear, or be expected to bear. He ex- 
pressed the strongest hopes of justifying whatever he had done in 
the formation or conduct of the joint-stock companies, whenever 
the proper opportunity should be offered, by the inquiry before the 
committee. He claimed the advantages of that inquiry; he re- 
aa at the prospect of doing himself justice, which it held out to 

im. His chief request was, that the house would let it take place 
shortly. If it were put off till after the holidays (we understood 
the hon. gentleman to say), he did not believe that under his pre- 
sent state of feeling he could live. The course taken by the 
hon. alderman, by fixing him chiefly and ostensibly in the front of 
his accusation, would compel him to go rather more extensively 
than he wished into the general questionJof joint-stock companies. 
On him had the hon. alderman thrown the odium of forming a 
great portion of those which were formed within the last year. 
That, however, he did most positively deny. There was not one of 
those companies with which he had been concerned which had 
not a legitimate object, and, with the exception of that miserable 
Arigna Mining scheme, which did not tend to promote the public 
advantage. He did not deny that frauds had occurred in the ma- 
nagement of some of these very schemes; but he positively denied 
that he had at all participated in them. His conduct, as to ‘this 
point, had been tried by a tribunal as competent to judge, and as 
well constituted altogether (if he might be allowed to say so), as 
any which could be formed from that house. His judges had con- 
sisted of men of great commercial intelligence in the city, persons 
frequenting the Stock Exchange, and respectable merchants, whose 
habits of business would naturally lead them to make a severe 
scrutiny into any transactions of which they had reason to be sus- 
picious. Those gentlemen had come to a resolution that he was in 
no degree implicated in those frauds which were admitted to have 
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been practised by some of the directors. However, so far from de- 
precating the course taken by the house, he entreated them to per- 
severe in it. He rejoiced at it—he earnestly hoped that no time 
would be lost in convening that tribunal, and he imploréd them 
not to leave him laboring under a stigma which nothing now, but 
their decision, could remove. In July, of last year, it was dis- 
covered that a great fraud had been committed by some members 
of the Arigna Mining Company. A committee was formed to in- 
quire into the conduct of all who were implicated. It sat immedi- 
ately. The first intimation which he had of it was from the soli- 
citor to the company, who wrote him a letter on the occasion, re- 
questing his attendance. Their inquiries led to a resolution, among 
others, that neither he (Mr. Brogden), nor his friend Mr. Bent, 
nor Mr. Morgan, were in any way implicated in the frauds which 
the committee had detected. Shortly after this, there appeared in 
dhe Times newspaper as grievous (or malignant, we cannot ven- 
ture to decide which word the honorable gentleman used) a libel 
as ever was published. It took no notice of the real official cha- 
racter of the gentleman who communicated the particulars to that 
journal, but left it to be inferred that the writer was his (Mr. 
Brogden’s) own solicitor, The honorable gentleman then went 
on to state, that on finding the conduct of this journal so unfair, 
he resolved that no rejoinder of his should be sent to that paper. 
Another resolution of the committee, which was communicated to 
him in form, exonerated him and Mr. Bent from any participation 
in the frauds, to search into which they had, on the contrary, done 
every thing in their power. At a subsequent meeting of the direc- 
tors it had been resolved still more specifically, that the 1,0472. 
which had been paid to him, he had received, in the evident con- 
viction that the money was the produce of shares which had been 
assigned to him, and that he had been kept in perfect ignorance of 
the practices of certain directors who had committed frauds on the 
company. He mentioned the names of some of the chief directors 
who had come to this resolution : among them were Messrs. Wil- 
son, Ricardo, Richardson, and Purdy. A general meeting of 
directors was next convened, to determine on the question of ex- 
clusion of those directors who were charged with the fraud. Their 
exclusion was resolved on in a meeting unusually numerous, there 
being no less than 216 preseat. This meeting had confirmed the 
resolution with respect to him, of the last meeting of directors. So 
that he was acquitted by the inquiry and suffrages of no less than 
four general meetings. He was not often in a situation to make an 
appeal to his own character at all necessary. He implored hon, 
gentlemen not to let the weight of prejudice which had been ex- 
cited, prevail against him. The hon. alderman had inveighed 
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against joint-stock companies generally. The right hon. Foreign 
Secretary had very properly reminded him of the usefulness of 
many of those schemes. He himself confessed a predisposition 
to joint-stock companies, which had acted strongly on him long 
before the creation of the late schemes. He had been for man 
years concerned in one, which had proved eminently successful. 
He had been connected with several besides, but with no one 
which was either illegitimate or injurious. He considered them 
as legitimate 2 mode of employing capital as any other, and 
therefore could not concur in the general censures which the 
hon. alderman had thrown on them. Now, as to the second 
charge of the mining associations, on which so much unfounded 
prejudice was known to exist. He was convinced, whatever might 
be the fate of those schemes, they had been of the greatest benefit 
to the public interests of England in South America. By the dis- 
play of a large portion of British skill and capital in that quarter 
of the world, our relations both commercial and political had been 
increased and strengthened. Circumstanced as he was, the in- 
quiry had his hearty and joyful assent. He hoped for and im- 
plored the house to grant him the utmost despatch which might 
be found suitable to their other proceedings. He claimed at their 
hands, not only justice, but immediate justice. 

Mr, Alderman WaITHMAN disowned any sweeping censures 
on joint-stock companies. In what he had said he had excepted 
all those which, though of great and unquestionable usefulness, 
were naturally of too great a magnitude to fall within the compass 
of individual capital. 

Mr. Fercusson was for going into other cases which had been 
stated by the hon. alderman, and could not agree that this was 
worse and more iniquitous than some others of them. He was 
quite sure, as the case stood, that the character and honor of the 
house were so far implicated by the charges made, in those trans- 
actions, as to render justification necessary. He hoped that the 
hon. alderman would diligently employ the recess in making good 
the particulars of other cases—for that was the way, and the only 
way to do justice effectually— and he for one would give his 
cordial assistance in calling for a thorough investigation. It had 
certainly become necessary to let in light on these transactions, 
whosoever might chance to be affected by it, be they members of 
that house, or be they not members ; or if they should be friends 
of those who engaged in the investigation, they ought still not to be 
screened, for the members of that house ought to be the last persons 
in the country who could be found capable of using their power 
and influence to screen delinquents. 

Mr. Hosuouse said, that the house and the country, and also 
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the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brogden), ought to feel greatly obliged 
to the hon. alderman, to the right hon. gentleman opposite, and 
to ministers generally, for the manner in which he had treated this 
question. In one point he could not concur with them. Having 
that early foresight which their official communications must give 
them, having that ready mode of appreciating the public danger 
which their official industry must give them, they should have 
been louder and more direct in warning the country of the perils 
of the bubble schemes, and of the disgrace which must fall on 
ublic men, and among them, on the members of that house who 
should be found implicated in them. ‘Then the house would 
have to thank them for more than the exercise of that candour, 
propriety, and justice, which they had shown in their present con- 
duct. He was confident that some legislative enactment was 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of similar frauds, and that 
without it, the country could never be persuaded that the house 
had done its duty. In 1825, he had himself predicted the ruinous 
consequences of the schemes, and the gross impropriety of mem- 
bers of Parliament suffering themselves to be drawn into transac- 
tions so disgraceful in their. nature. He recollected with pain, 
members coming down night after night with trumpery letters, 
and reading them to the house; from which it would have ap- 
peared, that in South America, gold and silver were so abundant, 
so much used, in such a variety of ways, that every implement of 
domestic use was made of it, and that people had little else to do 
but freight out coals, and ship home an equal weight of silver 
spoons. Nothing had been more fallacious than those mining 
schemes. In all particulars, the parties had been deceived and 
disappointed, and they longed now for a final dissolution of the 
partnerships. He thought that the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last was fight in calling on the house for other inquiries. There 
was no just reason for naming Mr. Brogden, and not naming 
others. He repeated his thanks to the hon. alderman, and also to 
the right hon. gentleman, although in the latter case he was aware 
of the little value of the gift, for their conduct on this occasion. 
Mr. Atrrwoop spoke from under the gallery, in a tone of voice 
which was little audible above it. He was anderstood to say that 
the charge of the hon. alderman had at length only come to this 
—that of alt the cases which he had brought forward, there were 
only two in which the facts implicated any members of that house. 
One of them’ was the misapplication of 15,0001. by certain 
directors of the Arigna Mining Company, and some other transac- 
tions of the Equitable: Loan Company ; in the latter of which 
shares had been appropriated to members of Parliament, subject 
to their taking them up, or rejecting them, according to the price 
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they might reach in the market. He thouglit that if the house 
should interfere, it could by no means justify the adoption of the 
proposition of the hon. alderman, that members who had to do 
with joint-stock companies should be kept out of the committee, 
From the nature and extent of commercial enterprise in this 
country, it would be difficult to carry that proposition into effect. 
So many members of that house had been for years connected with 
joint-stock companies, that the exception would be easiest to settle 
in the other way, as there were few who were not connected with 
them. Could there be any serious importance in the circumstance 
of a member being one of a joint-stock company? Was not the 
President of the Board of Trade himself connected with one? 
For one, he had considered the object of it as legitimate, and one 
which for reasons of public usefulness he was content to lend his 
name to promote. As to impugning any member, standing in the 
peculiar situation of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brogden), who had 
addressed them, did not the house know, that the present Chair- 
man of Ways and Means was a member of a joint-stock com- 
pany? He merely wished to remind the house of the utter ab- 
surdity of adopting a proposition to exclude members from a com- 
mittee on this account. He could never consent to such a dis- 
qualification of the house. The hon. alderman complained of 
the great public loss which the schemes had brought on the coun- 
try. But the members who had shares were sellers as well as 
buyers. Would the act of buying or of selling in those schemes 
constitute a disqualification in the mind of the hon. alderman? 
It was not buying or selling, or the nature of the commodity, 
which, by itself, could infer guilt. A share or a shawl any man 
may buy or sell, if he did it fairly. But if he used improper 
means to give a fictitious value to the commodity, that would, 
indeed, be deserving of reprobation and punishment. The'hon. 
alderman spoke of the complaints which came before him on some 
of the schemes, while he was Lord Mayor. But the country was 
covered with the works of joint-stock companies. The whole 
system of canal navigation had no other support, as any branch of 
it was obviously beyond the means of individual power. All the 
commercial harbors were opened and kept up by joint-stock com- 
panies. ‘Towns were supplied with moving water, and fountains 
of gas-light were furnished all over the kingdom by joint-stock 
companies. The hon. gentleman referred to the establishment 
of the first gas-works in London, from which, by the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, the proprietors only succeeded 
in getting “a little bad light at a very dear rate.” The whole 
system of insurance throughout the country depended entirely on 
joint-stock companies. He could assure the worthy alderman 
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that a considersble number of persons had embarked in ay in 


these companies actuated by very different motives from t 

which he had thought proper to assign to them, and who were 
impelled to embark in such pursuits aa a deep sense of public 
welfare. With respect, for instance, to some of the mining asso- 
ciations, to which, indeed, allusion had been very strongly made, 
he must protest against the general condemnation of these specula- 
tions. When it was considered that the working of a great por- 
tion of the South American mines had been feebly conducted, if 
not often paralysed, by the proverbial indolence of the Spanish 
agents, the supineness of the natives, and the imperfect and inade- 
quate management of both, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that the extension and diffusion of British skill, capital, and enter- 
prise, would probably be attended with the best success. Those 
who had embarked in the companies to which he referred were of 
opinion that, by an improved system of working the mines, they 
would obtain a great accession of the precious metals, by means of 
which they would lower their previous value, not only in Europe, 
but throughout the world, and thereby effect a most solid advan- 
tage to this country. This yielding of a greater produce from the 
mines would have inevitably produced the effect which he had 
just stated. The worthy alderman had informed the house a few 
nights ago, that during his mayoralty in 1824, a considerable 
number of fraudulent schemers had solicited Lis co-operation to 
promote the projects in which they were engaged, and that. by 
yielding to their splicitations he might have put a hundred thousand 
pounds into his pocket, which, however, he had declined from a 
persuasion of their iniquity. Now all he (Mr. Attwood) could 
say to this was, that not a single one of these fraudulent specula- 
tors had ever besought him to bolster up their designs or join 
them in their iniquities. He claimed no credit, therefore, for not 
being engaged with such colleagues, and he should have thought 
it odd indeed, if any man with such forethought of such plans, 
would have been found to afford them his co-operation. Why 
they had not applied to him in this way, he could not. pretend 
to account, nor should he waste any more time in alluding to such 
miserable and unskilful operators. Respecting some of the spe- 
culations which had been undertaken, he should beg leave to saya 
few words. The Irish Provincial Bank Company was, he thought, 
a wise and provident undertaking—one that, if continued on the 
system on which it was originated, he might venture to. say, 
would be productive of more advantage to Ireland, and indeed to 
the empire at large, including likewise a beneficial pecuniary in- 
terest to the subscribers, than any other modern establishment, 
and the success of which would, in itself, more than counterbae 
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lance all the losses of all‘the joint-stock companies within the last 
year. Then, again, there was the general steam navigation com. 
panies, which furnished a valuable improvement to modern acqui- 
sitions. Now of all these steam-vessel speculations, four out of 
five, if not nine out of ten, arose out of joint-stock establishments, 
In fact, there was‘no other way of promoting them ; the work 
‘was-too great for single hands, the capital too large for prudent 
enterprise ; therefore, without these general associations, such 
great objects could not be achieved as were involved in these spe- 
culations. ‘Were these steam companies then of no advantage to 
the community—was it nothing to diminish and keep down the 
obstacles which opposed the steady intercourse between distant 
nations? Was it nothing to promote the more rapid interchange 
of commerce, which was admitted to be advantageous to all coun- 
tries, but to none with so much certainty as Great Britain? He 
begged to apologise for trespassing on the attention of the house; 
but when such a motion as this was made, indiscriminately casting 
imputations on every man’s character who had ever belonged to a 
joint-stock company, he thought it right to expose the fallacy of 
such unreserved denunciation. As to himself, he could safely say 
that he was not aware of his having been ever engaged in a single 
company which could be deemed derogatory to his station as a 
member of Parliament. He cared, therefore, nothing for those 
general and sweeping accusations, although he must condemn a 
course of proceeding which went to stigmatise where it could not 
convict, and which treated with levity the character of others, ex- 
posing mento unjust stigma by groundless and unworthy insinua- 
tions of an undefined and equivocal description. 

Sir ALEXANDER GrRanT said, that however gratifying it was to 
hear the distinctions which had been drawn between joint-stock 
companies operating on a large scale, and others of a smaller and 
less reputable character, he felt himself under the necessity of 
putting in a word or two for one of a very limited description. 
He could, however, assure the house, that had not the original 
question before them been narrowed by the proposed amendment, 
he should not have thought himself warranted in addressing them, 
He certainly had belonged to one of these companies, and his case 
was this :—He was called on to fill the office of one of the direc- 
tors of a company which had subsisted for a few weeks, and this 
circumstance he should not have thought it necessary to allude to, 
had not his name been introduced by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last 3 for really he had consoled himself with the reflection, 
that hardly any body at this time bore any recollection of the par- 
ticular transaction. He would state the circumstances of this 
speculation. In the spring of the year 1825, it was proposed to 
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him to be one of the directors of a company, in the prospectus of 
which he saw the names of many noble and honorable persons of 
the highest character. It would, perhaps, be in the recollection of 
the house (for he desired to be very explicit in his statement), 
that some time in the year before-mentioned, this country had 
been visited by certain imperial branches of the illustrious family 
which reigned over the Sandwich islands. Their Sandwich majes- 
ties had in fact sojourned in the metropolis for a short time, and 
the melancholy fate which had attended them had been a general 
source of grief. After that event, and when their minister and 
suite were returned to their own hemisphere, they were. attended 
or accompanied by a Frenchman of the name of Reece (he be- 
lieved), who shortly after left them, and repaired to Paris, bearing 
with him, as he said, an exclusive commission to empower persons 
to carry on a beneficial trade with the Sandwich islands (which he 
supposed, like other states, had their navigation laws and prohibi- 
tions), and he then endeavored to dispose of the privileges, 
with whith he said he was intrusted, among capitalists in the 
French capital. No way, however, could be found in Paris to 
associate a joint-stock company for the proposed purpose, and the 
offer was transferred to this country, where the exclusive trade so 
far succeeded, as to be embodied in a prospectus, to be placed 
under the guidance of the directors, one of whom he had already 
stated himself to have been, and to have attracted an investment of 
20,0002, or.25,000/. (He spoke from general recollection.) On 
a close examination by the new company of the nature of the 
trade thus laid open to their exclusive control by the French agent, 
the most advantageous commodity which suggested itself for ex- 
portation from the islands was sandal-wood, and this was to be 
sent to China. While however, this projected trade was maturing, 
two events occurred which rather damped the expected monoply, 
One was, that the brother of an officer high in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice (we think he said the Adjutant-General) had accidentally 
visited the Sandwich islands, and found that the story of the sandal-+ 
wood had been very much exaggerated; and next, that be the 
prospect. of the new export good or bad, the Frenchman had re- 
ceived no- authority whatever to warrant his appropriation of it. 
This two-fold discovery, which came in quick succession, speedily 
determined the directors on dissolving the company, anda noble 
friend of his and himself had exerted themselves to render the -dis- 
solution effective, after a duration of the establishment for only a 
few. weeks. But he would tell the hon. member who had thought 
proper to introduce his name into this discussion, what had'been 
the.conduct of the directors in this extremity. It was not to be 
supposed, that however short had been their operations, their pro- 
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ceedings could have been carried on for nothing, wher it was known 
that they had secretaries and alltthe paraphernalia of doing business, 
Their expenditure, in fact, during the few weeks of their exis. 
tehce, amounted to from 2,000/. to $,000/. ** What,” continued. 
Sir Alexander, “* did we do ?—we argued thus: We, the directors, 
by lending our names to this undertaking, have probably indyced the 
gy to take some of our shares in a confidence of our integrity. 

e have now found out that we acted under a fallacious repre. 
sentation, and were ourselves deluded—are the public then to 
suffer by our errors? No. We at once determined they, at least, 
ought not to be the victims—that we alone should suffer for our 
credulity, and ought to take on ourselves the onus of bearing the 
expenses incurred by the company. We did so at once—we di- 
vided the loss among the directors by a spontaneous assessment, 
and in dissolving the company, returned back to everyshareholder 
the last shilling of his deposit. There were those present, the 
lion. baronet proceeded to say, who could testify to the truth of 
his statement, or correct him if wrong, by their contsadiction. It 
was with the greatest pain that he had made this reference to his 
own case ; but after the allusion which had been so pointedly made 
to him, nothing on earth could have prevented him from promptly 
furnishing this explanation. He must say, however, that the allu- 
sion which had called it forth was most uncourteous on the part 
of the hon. member, [cries of * no, no,”] without previously com- 
municating his intention, and thereby affording him the opportunity 
of a more accurate reference for the purpose of explanation, than 
the inconvenient opportunity of mere recollection at the moment 
was possibly calculated to supply. 

Mr. Arrwoop said, in explanation, that nothing was farther 
from his intention, in the allusion he had made, than to have taken 
the hon. baronet by surprise. In fact, he had only lighted on his 
name on*that morning in casting his eye over a printed book, or 
list, which had then been handed to him. The hon. baronet had, 
however, most satisfactorily acquitted himself of having inflicted 
thé least injury on the public, for certainly a more harmless or 
More innocent operation had never been performed, than that in 
which he had so candidly described himself to have been engaged. 

Mr. Joun Smita said, that as specific allusion had also been 
made to his share in some of these companies, he was bound to 
afford the best explanation which he could on this occasion. He 
admitted that for a great many years he had been engaged in seve- 
ral joint-stock companies, fire offices, and insurances for example, 
and he could add, that while so acting he had never felt any thing 
but private satisfaction, nor had he ever taken a part in a single 
company, of which, in any sense, he ought to feel in the least de- 
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ashamed. The worthy alderman who had -introduced this 
subject (and he gave him full credit for purity of intention), had 
certainly indulged himself in unjust and unfair reflections of a 
sweeping nature. (A cry of * no.”) He must reply, ¢ yes;” for the 
worthy alderman had dealt out his imputations against all the 
members of Parliament who had been in any way connected with 
joint-stock companies. ‘That among these speculations, there had 
en many which were formed on false principles he readily ad- 
mitted ; but there were others of a very different description. 
With one in which he was engaged (a mining company), he could 
assure the worthy alderman, that the directors so far from feeling 
any indisposition towards inquiry would really court it, and he 
should be afforded every assistance for that purpose. It had been 
hardly formed, when the shares rose to a very great premium, (we 
understood the Real del Monte), a circumstance which he could 
assure the house had given the directors at the time the greatest 
concern, and he, as the chairman, was the instrument of publishing 
a notice with the view of correcting any exorbitant expectations, 
which specified that the whole plan was an experiment, and only 
such: and this was done at the instant, to guard the public against 
too sanguine expectations of the result. He could also assure the 
house ‘of a fact which was also communicated, and he could add 
had been likewise most religiously observed, namely, that no di- 
rector had disposed of his shares—he had himself never sold one 
—these shares were at a premium still, and he had reasonable hopes 
that the whole system of the company would eventually work 
well and succeed, with the exception of one ortwo points. There 
was another company in which he had also been engaged, and 
could refer to with satisfaction, from a consciousness of the mo- 
tives which had prompted him, and induced others to engage in it, 
he meant the Australian Company ; and there were many reasons 
quite unconnected with pecuniary profit, or the expectation of it, 
that influenced him to dwell with inbred satisfaction at the share 
which he had in its formation. When he reflected on these actions, 
he the more lamented the unqualified invectives in which the wor- 
thy member had indulged, unmindful that if there were some of 
these companies of suspicious or improper origin, there were others 
of a far different and most praiseworthy character. ‘The worthy 
alderman might surely have detected and exposed fraud where it 
could be traced without these sweeping aspersions, and then in- 
deed he would have been bound (to use his own phrase) to drive 
the nail to the head. Allusion had been made to another com- 
pany, of the principle of which he (Mr. Smith) did not hesitate 
himself to remain a firm supporter—it was the Equitable Loan 
Company. He knew that many most respectable persons were 
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engaged in that concern; he had been himeelf one of the vice- 
presidents, although he had never interfered in its details or atten- 
ed the committees more than once, when he addressed the direc. 
tors, and said,—‘« Gentlemen, you are wrong in taking so many 
shares to yourselves ;” and after that, he had desisted from attend. 
ing their meetings. Nevertheless, his decided opinion of the com. 
pany was, and he had formed it after the closest examination of 
the whole business, that its establishment would have been of most 
essential benefit to the lower classes of the community. The poor 
were the objects of the society ; and although he knew he yielded 
in talents to the worthy alderman, yet in the promotion of their 
interests he could not concede to him any priority, and it was there. 
fore that he felt interested in a plan which he believed would as- 
sist in administering to their relief. He had inquired into the 
system of the Mont de Piété in France, and if any institution of a 
similar nature were established here, he was quite convinced it 
would not only be attended. with success for those who embarked 
in it, but also with great public advantage. ‘The necessities of the 
poor were urgent and pressing—the means ought to be afforded 
them of speedily procuring food on the security of their little de- 
posits, with the least possible delay.. It was melancholy to know 
that they were in a condition to require food by pawning their 
property, but the fact was undoubtedly so ; and he feared, that by 
the present laws, the business of pawnbrokers was not so well ma- 
naged as it ought to be, and that their profits were in some in- 
stances greater than was just or necessary. The Equitable Loan 
Company would have reduced these profits, but by no means ma- 
terially injured the regular pawnbroking trade. Conscious of the 
fairness of companies so formed, he should challenge inquiry into 
their system, and afford every assistance in his power to their 
fullest developement. As to the general retrospect of the revulsion 
which took place a year ago, there was no doubt that much of it 
had arisen from the existence of a large surplus capital in different 
parts of the country, and that the mania which had arisen from 
such a circumstance, had within the last two years been productive 
of very great mischief. But though this surplus capital had ori- 
ginated many absurd schemes, it had also given birth to others of a 
most useful character. He had himself been applied to by more 
than 50 new companies to become their bankers, and had as often 
refused, because he thought many of their schemes were wild and 
foolish; and had sometimes doubted the integrity of the parties 
engaging in them. Recurring to the personal allusion which had 
been made to his share in these transactions, he should again de- 
clare that he cared for no inquiry; that, on the contrary, he chal- 
lenged and courted the fullest investigation ; and with respect to 
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the prejudicial character which had been given of the Equitable 
Loan pany, he was quite convinced it was unwarranted and 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Husxisson said, that as allusion had been made to him, it 
became his turn to explain what had been his conduct during the 
prevalence of the occurrences which were so much alluded to. 
The hon. member (Mr. Attwood) was, however, under some mis+ 
take, or misapprehension, when he insinuated that he had had the 
least connexion with any of these speculations. He could assure 
him, that neither directly or indirectly had he. had the least share, 
or interest, in any company which had been formed in the years 
1824, 1825, 1826. He had, indeed, an interest in one the 
oldest insurance companies of the country, but it had remained of 
the same amount within the last twenty years. It was not, how- 
ever, because he held a particular situation under the Government, 
that he felt himself disqualified from applying his private property 
to such beneficial purposes as fairly presented themselves to his 
view ; but the fact was, that he had never thought of embarking 
in these speculations, and, with the exception of some inconsiderable 
shares in two canals, one of them near his country residence, and 
the other locally connected with his interests in another point of 
view, he had never been in any way engaged in these companies. 
The honorable gentleman had alluded to the plan for the growth 
of silk in this country. Now the fact was, that he had received 
at the Board of Trade the deputation of the gentlemen who were 
engaged in that undertaking, and freely told them he thought the 
experiment which they had in view was a desirable one. But 
when solicited to take a personal interest in the concern, he had 
absolutely declined the offer. He (Mr. Huskisson) was applied to, 
as President of the Board of Trade, to know what number of 
shares he would take, but he said that his object seemed to be 
misunderstood, that he would not accept of any shares in the con- 
cern, and that his sole motive in lending his countenance to the 
undertaking, was to try an experiment that might ultimately tend 
to the benefit of Ireland. ‘This was the sole motive by which he 
was actuated on that occasion, and he defied the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Attwood) to produce one instance in which he (Mr. Huskis- 
son) had, either directly or indirectly, the slightest connexion with 
any other company. te had heard with great satisfaction, the 
sound and able view which had been taken of the subject of joint- 
stock companies by the hon. gentleman who had taken part in the 
debate to-night. With respect to the charges of malpractice 
which had been advanced against some of these companies, every 
body must join in their condemnation, and no one member of 
that house would be more willing than he (Mr. Huskisson) to 
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unite in .censuring whatever was culpable with regard to those 
companies; and: he was clearly of opinion that where specific 
charges were preferred, it was the duty of the house. to see that 
they were cleared up. But it was not because individual cases of 
abuse might from time to time arise, that the public benefit which 
resulted from the formation of joint-stock companies was therefore 
to be overlooked. He was firmly of opinion, that if there was any 
one circumstance to which the prosperity of the country—whether 
with regard to the formation of new bridges, harbours, docks, or 
such other undertakings that conduced to the public benefit—could 
be attributed, it was to the existence of joint-stock companies, 
through whose means such measures were generally undertaken, 
and with this certainty, that if they did not conduce to the benefit 
of the. individuals by whom they were designed, the public were 
sure to reap advantage from such speculations. Agreeing, there- 
fore, in all that could be urged against the abuses to which com- 
panies of this nature were liable—abuses which had no doubt been 
practised in.many instances—he could not unite in the sweeping 
censure with which the hon. alderman had thought fit to assail all 
joint-stock companies, It was only last session that Scotland was 
quoted as.an example of the benefit arising from the formation of 
those companies. The business of mining, from which so much 
utility had arisen, was usually carried on by private companies ; and 
many. of the greatest undertakings, the benefit of which was no 
less apparent, had a similar origin, and. equally redounded to the 
credit of those private individuals by whose enterprising spirit they 
were originally formed. What, for instance, could be of greater 
public utility than the formation of a company, by which a great 
city, like London, could be plentifully supplied with good and 
wholesome water? and although the undertakers of such a mea- 
sure might be losers by the speculation, would not the public 
eventually be benefitted? The same thing might be said of toll- 
bridges, which are usually undertaken in the first instance by pri- 
vate subscription, and are generally thrown open to the public in 
the end. ‘The honorable alderman seemed to think that he had 
made some new discovery, when he loaded joint-stock companies 
with the weight of his censure; but he (Mr. Huskisson) would 
tell the honorable alderman, that without joint-stock companies 
many of the most useful and beneficial undertakings, from which 
the country derived so much advantage, were undertaken at 
the instance and by means of those very companies. Look at 
the mining undertakings in Cornwall and Wales, which were all 
formed by companies of this description, and let the hon. alderman 
say whether the country had not been benefitted by them. No 
man could regret more than he (Mr. Huskisson) did, that the law 
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relating to joint-stock companies was not more satisfactory; for 
while its object should be to control the excesses to which such 
companies were liable, it should also afford proper encouragement 
to those by whom undertakings of public utility were first designed. 
It was, therefore, mischievous and impolitic to pass a sweeping 
censure on joint-stock companies generally; and it was no less 
unfair and unwise to take away the characters of those persons 
who might happen to be concerned in them. With respect to the 
schemes and bubbles of the last two years, no man could justify 
them: their mischievous effects were but too visible in the ruin 
and destruction of many, and those persons on whom guilt could 
fairly be fastened deserved that disgrace which their proceedings 
called for. Whenever the subject of those shameless speculations 
had been brought forward to the notice of the house, he (Mr. 
Huskisson) was always ready to warn the unwary, and to put the 
unthinking on their guard against the designs of unprincipled and 
speculating men. He cautioned the public not to connect them- 
selves with measures that had their origin in fraud or obvious folly ; 
and when every unsafe and ephemeral undertaking was dignified 
with the title of a company—such, for instance, as * the Milk 
Company,” and “the Brick Company,” and many others—he felt 
it his duty at the time to expose their fallacy, and to’ show that 
greediness of gain was the predominant feeling of those by whom 
they were undertaken. He wished sincerely that the law was so 
constituted as to punish persons convicted of raising these bubble 
speculations with no other view than dishonestly to possess them- 
selves of the substance of others, and with this view he would 
most readily join the hon. alderman against the frauds and abuses 
either of companies or individuals, but he would not join in any 
clamor that might be raised against joint-stock companies, merely 
because the system was liable, and had been attended with abuse. 
Colonel Davirs said, that having been connected with one of 
those companies whose origin and conduct were now the subject 
of debate, he meant the Equitable Loan Company, of which he 
had been a director, he hoped he might be allowed to offer a few 
observations with reference to what had fallen from the hon. alder- 
man regarding that company, and those with whom he (Colonel 
Davies) had the honor to act. If the hon. alderman, in speaking 
of the Equitable Loan Company, meant to apply the words dis- 
honest trafficto him (Colonel Davies), he could only say that such an - 
imputation was false. The hon. alderman had said, that the direct- 
ors and managers of that company were actuated by the worst pur- 
poses, and the most impure motives. To that imputation, for him- 
self and his friends, he (Colonel Davies) would repeat. that it was 
false and unfounded. He now wished to refresh the hon. alder- 
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man’s recollection with regard to the number of persons on the 
Equitable Loan committee. It never consisted of many persons; 
on the contrary, there were scarcely enough of members to form a 
committee; and was it not a gross reflection on that house to say 
that the bill, to form the company, had passed through it two 
sessions, if its objects and tendency were such as described by the 
hon. alderman? Although the bill was ultimately rejected by the 
Lords, he (Colonel Davies) would not be induced to alter his 
opinion regarding it; and he still considered that if the measure 
had been carried, as it should have been, the public would have 
benefitted by it. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney addressed the house, but spoke so very 
low that we found it impossible to collect his meaning with any 
thing like precision. We understood the hon. gentleman to ex- 
press his satisfaction that the motion of the worthy alderman 
afforded an hon, member (we suppose Mr. Brogden) an opportu- 
nity of entering on his defence, and of pins | repelling 
charges that had most unfairly been pressed against him. The 
hon. gentleman observed that many of the late speculations were 
mischievous and fraudulent, while others were of benefit to the 

ublic. 
Mr. RogerTson said, that although the worthy alderman might 
fail of producing all the good which he had contemplated by his 
motion, yet the discussion to-night would not be wholly thrown 
away. It was a pity that the honorable mover had worded his 
motion so generally that the house could not give the subject that 
attention it deserved. The worthy alderman had been accused of 
advancing a sweeping charge against all joint-stock companies; but 
it was utterly impossible that the worthy alderman, living, as he 
did, in the midst of a great commercial city, and holding offices 
that necessarily brought him in connexion with men of practice and 
experience in matters of this description,—it was quite out of the 
question to suppose that he was not aware of the utility of joint- 
stock companies, or that he did not distinguish between them and 
those fraudulent measures that had been very properly denominated 
bubbles. Admiring, therefore, as he (Mr. Robertson) did, the 
speech of the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), he 
could not at the same time bring himself to think that it was a 
fair answer to the worthy alderman. The house ought certainly, 
so far as it could, lend itself to a proper investigation of those: com- 
panies: He (Mr. Robertson) had witnessed some of the proceed- 
ings connected with one of those companies, and he would say 
that a scene of greater fraud or deception had never been practised. 
An honorable member (Colonel Davies) stated, that while he was 
a director of the Equitable Loan Company, he never took a part in 
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the proceedings of the concern, but on one occasion. But it was 
for lending their names to such undertakings, and not attending to 
the duties of their appointments, that honorable gentlemen ‘had 
principally to answer for. He did not mean to cast reproach on 
any individual, but he could not resist the opportunity of express- 
ing himself thus far on a subject in which the country was so 
deeply interested. 

Sir Cuares Forses observed, that he was glad to find the 
honorable alderman had the spirit to repeat openly in the house, 
what had often been said by the public, that those joint-stock 
company schemes were a disgrace to the country, ‘nl any thing 
but a credit to the British House of Commons. He (Sir Charles 
Forbes) could not but express his warm admiration of the manner 
in which the right honorable the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
met the motion of the honorable alderman. One of the objects 
which he (Sir C. Forbes) had in rising, was to offer an observation 
on one of those joint stock-companies, and in doing so he begged to 
say, that he did not concur with the view which the hon. member 
for Midhurst had taken of the Australian Company—a company 
which was founded on principles directly opposed to every thi 
fair and liberal. That company was founded on a monopoly o 
twenty years’ standing, the management of which was left in the 
hands of one family. The hon. member proceeded to state that 
the whole scheme was a job of the legislature. He said he had 
information from an exclusive quarter, on which he could place the 
greatest reliance, and he pledged himself for the truth of the state- 
ment he advanced. 

Mr. Joun SmiTH regretted that he was obliged reluctantly to 
trouble the house with a few observations in consequence of 
what had fallen from the honorable gentleman by whom they were 
last addressed. ‘That hon. gentleman had certainly adopted rather 
a singular mode of making an attack against the Australian Com- 
pany. His information he said was private and confidential, and 
yet he scrupled not to bring it forward, attacking without disguise 
all those who have had any concern with that company. He said that 
the whole thing was a job; but in talking of the allotment of acres 
and other things, he did not appear to understand that one of the 
principal objects of the Australian Company was to raise a species 
of fine wool, which could not be procured elsewhere. With re- 
spect to the observation, that the affairs of the company had been 
placed in the hands of a particular family, he (Mr. Smith) could 
only say that the hon. gentleman was quite mistaken. ‘The com- 
missioners abroad had little or no power; for the fact was that the 
whole business of the company was managed at home, and there 
was no part of the concerns of that company that did not reflect 
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the highest credit on the King’s Government. A most humane 
and successful. endeavor had been made by the agent of the 
Australian Company to conciliate the original natives of that part 
of New South Wales, who had heen described by travellers to have 
been the most savage race on the face of the earth, Through 
kindness and good treatment, however, many of those savages had 
become partially enlightened, and a considerable alteration for the 
better had taken place in their manners and behavior—a fact that 
conveyed.in a forcible manner this cheering truth, that kindness, 
and kindness alone, would do much good. With respect to the 
charges of the hon. baronet, he (Mr. Smith) could only say that 
in public or in private he would be happy to meet him, in order to 
convince the hon. member that his information regarding the 
affairs of the Australian Company was quite incorrect. 

Sir CuHarwes Forses explained. He obtained his information 
from a quarter totally unconnected with the source to which the 
hon. member (Mr. Smith) seemed to refer. 

Mr. W. Horton begged to say, in answer to the observations of 
the hon. baronet (Sir C. Forbes), in which he was pleased to term 
the Australian Company: a job incautiously undertaken by His 
Majesty’s Government, that the imputations and allegations of the 
hon. baronet were alike unfounded; and. if the hon. baronet 
placed much dependence, as he seemed to do, on the source from 
which he drew his information, he (Mr. Horton) would advise him 
to renounce as soon as possible all future expectations of truth and 
accuracy from the same quarter. The hon. baronet spoke of mo- 
nopoly, but the land of the company lay where there were a million 
of other acres around it.. ‘The hon. and worthy baronet had been 
pleased to term the whole proceedings a job ; although of this very 
company, formed as it was at the Colonial Department, not one 
single share had ever been in the hands of any one of the persons 
connected with that department, 

Mr. Hart Davis was of opinion that the Australian Company 
was likely to effect the greatest good; and with regard to the 
number of shares, the twenty-four directors of the company held 
more now than when the undertaking was first formed. 

Mr. TayLor made a few observations, which were inaudible in 
the gallery. 

~Mr. Alderman Wa1TuHMan said he should not detain the house 
by a reply. With respect tothe amendment, he had no objections 
to it; and the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) would do him the 
justice to say that he had given him a copy of his motion, with a 
request that he would state whether he objected to it. He could 
not have drawn up his motion in the form in which the amend- 
ment was.drawn up. ‘The motion, he thought, might be brought 
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forward with propriety at some future time. Theré did not —_ 
to be any material objection offered to it, except that some hon. 
members conceived it implied a general accusation against all joint- 
stock companies. No man could surely think that he was so 
wild as to entertain such an opinion; or believe that he thought 
joint-stock companies were not in some cases useful. He (the hon. 
member) never meant any thing of that sort. He was not adverse 
to great mercantile institutions; but his motion was directed 
against those schemes which went to rob persons of their capital. 
With respect to the Equitable Loan Company, he had all the facts 
and circumstances before him from the documents before the 
House of Lords. Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Attwood) had 
gone into a variety of subjects; in short, into almost every subject 
but that which was before the house: although that hon. member 
had possessed more experience on this subject than perhaps any 
other member in the house; though he did not mean to say 
he had been concerned in any case of delusion. He had been 
the auditor of the company, although he had strangely over- 
looked all the circumstances respecting this company, as well as 
of some others. He (the hon. alderman) had been accused of 
being too vague and general; but instead of wide and sweeping 
observations, he had confined himself to facts; one was that the 
company held out that the directors held 300 shares a-piece, which 
they altered, without any public notice, to 20 shares. He would 
ask the hon. gentleman (Mr. Attwood) as an auditor of this com- 
pany, with forty-five directors, seventeen of whom were members 
of Parliament, whether they did not libel an individual who 
opposed the company, whether the money for the insertion of that 
libel in a public journal was not paid for he a check subscribed by 
three of the directors, and whether that check was not paid by the 
house of the hon. member who was auditor of the company? 
There was one of the wickedest libels published against a young 
man, a pawnbroker, and they acknowleged the publication of the 
libel. In the committee of the house, the parties opposing the bill 
wished to prove that it was not a public bill; the company re- 
fased this, yet afterwards struck out the title, and acknowleged 
it was not a public bill. He (the hon. alderman) pledged himself 
to prove all these facts, and he would ask what security there was 
for trade, what tradesman could carry on his concerns amid such 
transactions ? The company were professedly pawnbrokers; but 
they got inserted into their bill a clause enabling them to carry on 
trade as factors, merchants, and traders, to any extent and any 
where, and they gave no security that they would carry on the 
business of pawnbrokers. ‘The company had spent a vast sum of 
money in advertisements; he had seen a bill for 394/. for adver- 
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tisements, yet this fact had never been published except in the 
Brighton Herald, and when interrogated on the subject before 
the House of Lords, they said some of their agents had published 
it without their authority. 

The original motion was then negatived, and the amendment 
agreed to without a division. 

The following members were then nominated of the select 
commitee, with power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
five to be a quorum :— 


Mr. Ald. Waithman Mr. Hobhouse Mr. W. W. Whitmore 
Lord Althorp Mr. W. Lockhart Colonel Trench 

Mr. Ward Mr. Pallmer Sir KR. Vyvyan 

Mr. H. Twiss Mr. N. Calvert Major Maberly 

Mr. George Lamb Mr. Robert Grant Mr. Stuart Wortley 
Mr. Warburton Mr. C. Bankes Mr. Dickinson 

Sir Thomas D. Acland Mr. Fazakerley Sir James Graham. 
Mr. Charles Ross Lord Ashley 





END OF NO. LIII. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF FALLACIES 


ON 


RENT, TITHES, &c. 


CONTAINING AN EXAMINATION OF MR. RICARDO'S THEORY OF 
RENT AND OF THE ARGUMENTS BROUGHT AGAINST THE 
CONCLUSION THAT TITHES AND TAXES ON THE LAND ARE 
PAID BY THE LANDLORDS, THE DOCIRINE OF THE IMPOS- 
SIBILITY OF A GENERAL GLUT, AND OTHER PROPOSITIONS 
OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. WITH AN INQUIRY INTO THE COM- 
PARATIVE CONSEQUENCES OF TAXES ON AGRICULTURAL AND 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCE. 

Being in the form of a Review of the Third Edition of Mr. Mill's Elements 

of Political Economy. 


By a Member of the University of Cambridge.' 
SECOND EDITION. 
LONDON :—1826. 





"Tue public can have no just cause of apprehension from political 
economy; but a great deal from bad political economy, which is 
in fact no political economy at all. What itis of importance there- 
fore to promote, is the direction of the same rigid processes to 
this science, that have been extended to the earlier and more 
forward branches of human knowledge. ‘The discoveries already 
made have been so striking, that the coming age is probably de- 
stined to witness as great a determination of interest to this quar- 
ter, as took place towards natural philosophy in the period which 
followed the discoveries of Kepler and of Newton. And in 
reality the subject is only another branch: of the philosophy of 
natural phenomena, and to be pursued by the same rules as any 
of the others. For no reason can be given why the connexion, 
for example, between the demand for a given substance and the 
supply, should not be as legitimate an object of philosophical 
examination, as the connexion between two bodies at the ends of 
a lever, or between two substances which exercise a chemical 
action upon each other. 

If the English universities, which have always been in a great 
measure the depositories of knowledge in other branches of phy- 
sical inquiry, have been too little sensible of the degree in which 
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the interests of science are concerned in this class of subjects, it is 
only the more necessary that they should be excited to a conscious- 
ness of the reality. And if it further happens, that their parti- 
cular interests are, to say the least; as much concerned as those of 
any other part of the community, the truth is not less the truth 
because the defender is injured by the error. Should they, there- 
fore, suffer from the effects of fallacies such as men of very mo. 
derate rank among their pupils would take off if presented in the 
schools, they can only blame their own supineness for whatever 
may be the possible result. If the faulty conclusion had related 
to tides or to telescopes, they would have opposed it by the 
dissemination of a counter-version of the truth. But because it 
relates to a tax or a tithe, it is treated as if it had no possible 
connexion with ‘a succession of able men in church or state,” 
and was devoid of all relation to ‘¢ sound learning and religious 
education.” 

The same class of writers whose political economy is the most 
suspicious, have been unsparing in their invectives against acade- 
mical institutions, and have at least done all in their power to 
provoke them to a salutary jealousy. Many of the accusers were 
members of the universities, who having themselves carried little 
away, had a certain excuse for feeling no gratitude. Others there 
were of ‘a.rarer sort, who declared, that after having won learning 
to be their bride, they had found her ali barrenness ;—nothin 
teflecting, how different is the conclusion of the public in och 
cases, from that which the complainant would suggest. One of 
the Jeading charges against the universities has been, that they do 
mot turn their learning to.a substantial use. There is at all events 
one use to which it might advantageously be turned ; which is, 
the examination of the theories of their assailants. 

The object of this article is to bring the opinions of what has 
denominated itself «¢ the new school of political economy,” to the 
test of something like such an examination as is contmually un- 
dergone by every theory which makes part of the system of 
education in.an English university. And for this purpose a work 
has been selected, which is the acknowledged epitome of the opi- 
mions in question, with the latest corrections and additions. 

The account given of Capital would have been clearer, if it had 
begun with the definition. Capital, is wealth employed in the 
production of other wealth. After this,.the elucidation of par- 
ticular points is easy. 

But it is on arriving at the subject of Rent, that the disputed 
matter commences.. Much as the assertion may move of anger or 
contempt, the celebrated Theory of Rent is founded on a fallacy. 
The easiest way of proceeding to show this, will be by giving the 
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substance of the paragraphs that contain the argument referring 
to the author quoted, or any other writer. on the same side, to 
remove the suspicion of misrepresentation,—and marking with 
italics the stages where the fallacy appears. 


Land is of different degrees of fertility. &c. 

Lands, of the highest fertility, do not yield the whole of what they ‘are 
capable of yielding, with the same facility. &c. 

Till the whole of the. best land is brought under cultivation, and till it 
has received the application of a certain quantity of capital, all the capjtal 
employed on the Iand is employed with an equal retarn. Ata certain 
point, however, no additional capital can be employed on the same land, 
without a diminution of return. Ke. 

When capital producing a lower return is applied to the land, it is 
applied in one of two ways. It is either applied to new land of the second 
degree of fertility, then for the first time brought ander cultivation; or it 
is applied to land of the first degree of fertility, which has already re- 
ceived all’ the capital which can be applied without a diminution of 
return. 

Whether capital shall be applied to laud of the second degree of fer- 
tility, or in a second dose to the land of the first degree of fertility, will 
depend, in each instance, on the nature and qualities of the two soils. &e. 

The laid of the different degrees of fertility ; first, or highest sort; se« 
cond, or next highest, &c. No.1, No. 2, Ne. 3, &c. Istdose, 2d dose, 
3d. dose, and so on, 

So long as land produces nothing, it is not worth appropriating, &c. 

Daring this time, land, speaking correctly, yields no rent. &e. 

The time, however, arrives, as population, and the demand for food 
increase, when it is necessary either to have recourse to land of the second 
quality, or to apply a.second dose of capital, less productively, upon land 
of the first quality. 

If a man cultivates land of the second quality, upon which a certain quan- 
tity of capital will produce only eight quarters of corn, while the same 
quantity of capital upon land of the first quality will produce ten quarters; 
it will make no difference to him, whether he pay two quarters for leave 
to cultivate the first sort, or cultivate the second without any payment. 
He will therefore be content to pay two quarters for leave to cultivate the 
first sort; and that payment constitutes rent. 

Let us suppose, again, that instead of cultivating land of the second 
quality,it is more advisable to apply a second dose of capital to land 
of the first quality ;—%c. The effect upon rent is thus the same in both 
cases. 

It follows that rent increases in proportion as the prodactive power o 
the capital, successively bestowed apon the Jand, decreases. &c. 

We may thus obtaina general expression for rent. In applying capital, 
cither to lands of various degrees of fertility, or, in successive doses, to 
the same land, some portions of the capital so employed are attended with 
a greater produce, some with a less. That whieh yields the least, yields 
all that is necessary for re-imbursing and rewarding the capitalist. The 
capitalist will receive no more than this remuneration for any portion of 
capital:which he employs, because the competition of others will prevent 
him, Allthat is yielded above this remuneration, the landlord will be 
able to ‘appropriate. Rent, therefore, is the difference between the return 
matle to the more productive portions, and that which is made ta the least pro- 
ductive portion, of capital, empleyed upon the land,—Mill, p. 29-33. 
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The matters of fact stated in the outset are entitely and abso- 
lutely true.' The’ fallacy lies in a to be the cause what 
in Teality is only a consequence. A man of six feet in height is 
a foot taller than a man of five, and two feet taller than a man of 
four, and if it had happened that there were men of all heights 
down to absolutely nothing, his height would have been equal to 
the difference between the highest and lowest classes ;—therefore 
men of six feet exist because there are men of smaller altitudes, 
and would not have existed without them. Proof spirit sells for 
a certain price, and more diluted spirits sell for inferior prices till 
they come to that which is worth no more than water ;—+therefore 
the reason why proof spirit sells for a high price, is that there are 
weaker spirits which are selling for a lower, and if there had 
happened to have been no weaker spirits the proof spirit would 
not have sold at all. ‘These are specimens of the kind of fallacy 
involved. There is precisely the same nullity of proof, that what 
is quite true with respect to the concomitant circumstances when 
they happen to exist, is therefore the essential and inseparable 
cause, without which the principal phenomenon could not have taken 
place. When it happens,—or even if it always happens,—that 
there exist soils of various degrees of productiveness down to that 
which does no more than replace the expense of cultivation with 
the’ necessary profit, and that men are moreover acquainted with 
the ‘art of forcing increased crops by the application of more ca- 
pital,—all that is stated with respect to the rent being equal to 
the difference between the highest and lowest returns, is as ne- 
cessarily and undeniably true as any thing that has been stated 
with respect to proof spirit or men of six feet. But all this is no 
manner of evidence that these circumstances are the causes of the 
principal phenomenon and that it could not have existed without 
them, in one case more than in the others. In all the cases, this 
kind of conclusion is a pure fallacy, a simple non causa pro causd. 
On the truth or falsehood of this, depend the merits of the whole 
Theory of Rent and its consequences. 

It is easy to imagine the existence of a country in which the 
land should be of a uniform and high quality, and where, from 
the great facility of procuring crops and the consequent non-im- 
provement of agricultural science, the cultivators should, for ages 
together, have no idea of the processes by which a European 
farmer forces an increased crop through the expenditure of an 
increased quantity of capital on the land. The whole of the 
cultivated portion of Egypt, and great part ‘of India, present 
specimens of such a state of things; and yet in_ both, these coun- 
triesy a heavy rent is paid to the. great landlord which is. the 
government. If it was'shown before, that the Theory of Rent 
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is not true, by virtue of the reasoning contained in it, this supplies 
the expeximental, proof that it is not true by accident either. 

The simple cause.of rent, in such countries and every,, where 
else, is what Adam Smith described it to be long ago. [It is the 
same that gives rise to the rent of the vineyard that produces ‘To- 
kay. It is the limited quantity of the land, in comparison with 
ihe competitors for its produce ; or, as it is sometimes called, the 
monopoly.’ Let the case be supposed of a small number of settlers 
taking possession of a large and fertile island; and let the soil be 
so good, and their habits of agricultural energy so limited, that a 
slight scratching of the ground and throwing in the seed shall be 
all the cultivation they ever think of bestowing, as for ages to- 
gether has been a picture of the agriculture of many tropical 
countries, If the land was unappropriated and every man might 
occupy at will, it is plain that in the commencement no .man 
would pay another any rent. Or if instead of the land being en- 
tirely unappropriated, the right of property in it was vested in a 
number of owners, but who were without the means of bringing 
the land into immediate cultivation, it would be equally plain 
that the competition among these owners would in the commence- 
ment reduce the rent which any of them could obtain, to. the 
lowest possible magnitude, which is in fact no magnitude at all. 
In such an establishment, the degree of each man’s wealth, sup- 
posing him to possess the brief capital required for setting his 
industry in motion, would be in proportion to the exertions, of 
himself or of his family. He that by his activity could raise or 
collect much corn, fruit, sheep, furs, or whatever else were, the 
objects of industry within his reach, would be comparatively rich. 
Such manufactures as he stood in need of, he must obtain either 
by the uneconomical process of employing part of his own.Jabour 
or that of his dependents in their production, or by paying for 
them with part of his agricultural produce to such artisans as in 
the progress of the division of labour would make their appearance. 
But as he would have no alternative but either to pay the artisans 
their price, or have recourse to the uneconomical and wasteful 
method of manufacturing the articles himself, the recompense, of 
these artisans would in the commencement be exceedingly liberal, 
and their lives easy. They would be a comparatively idle and 
insolent race, working when they pleased, and almost for what 
they pleased; as artisans are always described to be in newly 


1 When the term monopoly is applied to, land, it means.a monopoly 
arising, not from any immediate act of the owner, but from the limited 
quantity of the land in comparison with the competitors for its produce. 
It is therefore, in oné sense, an involuntary monopoly, not an arbitrary 
one. This distinction is sometimes of importance. 
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peopled agricultural countries. But when population and culti- 
vation had: increased so as to begin to press against the limits of 
the soil, and there was no longer new land to be had for asking, 
a very different scene would begin to arise. All the population 
which was not employed in agricultural labour, or supported 
without labour upon some kind of previous accumulation, must 
apply itself to manufacturing industry. And as the number 
of persons so employed increased, a competition would arise 
among them for the products of agriculture upon which they 
must live; and this competition would oblige them to give a 
greater portion of the results of their own labour, in return for a 
smaller and less luxurious quantity of agricultural produce than 
they had been accustomed to receive. It is true that the land 
must finally find food for all that live on it, as the vineyard finds 
wine for all that finally drink Tokay; but it does not therefore 
follow, that many of those who live on it may not, when their 
numbers have increased, live much less abundantly than they used 
to do, and give a much greater quantity of the results of their 
own labour in return for a given quantity of the produce. It is 
proved by the ye pn of all countries, that moderately good 
land is capable of producing food for many times the number of 
hands required for its cultivation ; hence all these numbers may 
be called into being, to assist in the demand. If the exchange of 
commodities was conducted by the intervention of a circulating 
medium, the money price of agricultural produce must rise in 
comparison with the money prices of other commodities. Whether 
this comparative rise would take place by an increase in the 
money price of corn, or by a diminution in the money prices of 
other commodities, or by both these processes at once, would 
depend on the manner and degree in which the community had 
the opportunity of supplying itself with the metals employed in 
coins, or on other circumstances connected with the principles of 
Currency. But in whatever manner it took place, its effects 
would be virtually the same ; so that it is sufficient to consider the 
case where the whole alteration is supposed to take place in the 
tmoriey price of agricultural produce. ‘The land-owners, then, 
would begin to get rich, through the simple fact of their being 
the land-owners and there being no more land, to own. If it 
should be found some day that a contiguous island had sprang 
tp of the same nature with the first, their prospect of increased 
wealth would drop at once; and every thing would go on’as it 
did at the commencement, till the new island had been cultivated 
and peopled like the other. But if this does not happen, the 
lucky land-owners will anit begin to swell into. men, of 
landed wealth. If they keep their land m their own hands, they 
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will rise into what are termed gentlemen-farmers, or men who 
unite in their own persons the characters of landlord and culti- 
vator. But as soon as what they obtain by the sale’ of their 
produce, is sufficiently greater than the amount for which th 
can hire one of their less fortunate neighbours, who is heir to his 
own industry and no land beside, the greater part of them will 
hire a farming-man or overseer with part of the produce, and sit 
down in the enjoyment of the ofium cum dignitate of landed 
entlemen with the remainder. And from this step of the farm- 
ing-man, they will soon proceed to the further one, of finding a 
farming-man who wjll advance his own capital, making an ade- 
quate deduction out of the produce in return,—or in other words 
a farmer or tenant. ‘The reason of this further step will be, their 
desire to get more completely rid of the tronble of superintending 
the employment of the capital ; for a tenant has his own interest 
at stake in watching it with the utmost exactness, while a farming- 
man, having no such interest, must still be superintended in a 
considerable degree. And all the residuum left after delivering’ to 
the tenant the portion of the proceeds which the competition 
among individuals of his class obliges him to accept, will 
to the landlord as rent.'| And what the tenant will be obliged to 
accept, will be such a part of the price of the produce as will 
return him the capital he must lay out, with the lowest rate of 
profit for which men under the existing habits of the society will 
consent to lay out farming capital and superintend its employment, 
But of the existence of this residuum, the primary cause is mani- 
festly the increase in the comparative price of corn, As it has been 
accurately expressed by another author, ‘ Rent will be paid because 
corn sells high; and not corn sell high because rent is paid.” *° 
If it should be objected, that a rise in the money price of corn 
must create a corresponding rise in the money prices of other 
commodities,—the answer is, that this is as far from following, 
as that a rise in the price of corn must create a rise in wages, at 
atime when the fact avowedly is that the increase of competition 


" When the term residuum is employed in the sequel, it invariably means 
all that is left after satisfying the tenant; out of which it is evident that 
rent, taxes, and every thing else must come. 

This residuum is often loosely called rent, in cases which demand a 
clearer term. There are in fact two popular meanings of the word rent; 
one, the total residaum here meftitioned ; and the other, the share finally 
left fur the landlord, which will be called for distinction rent to. the 
landlord. 

le making this distinction nothing is done towards prejudging the 

uestion of whether the residuum may not rise with taxation, so as to leave 
the landlord’s share the same as before; which is in fact the principal 
question at issue. 

2 Principles of Political Economy and ‘Taxation. By David Ricardo, 


Esq. p. 62. 
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among the labouters.is.such as to oblige them to accept .a dimi- 
nished recompense. .The cases are in reality alike. 

In.all this there is no occasion for a word about different qualities 
of, land, or doses. of capital. The abstract. case is what is to be 
settled first; and then the accidents are to. be taken into the 
account,.till the whole is brought to the case presented in nature. 
This; is the way men. philosophize in other instances ; and must 
needs be the way in this. To say that the abstract case is not the 
practical one, would be the argument of a man who had never 
contemplated such a process as analysis. All complex cases are 
solved by dividing them into abstract ones; and almost all the 
cases of nature are complex. 

Tf it happens that there are lands of every variety of downward 
quality, then. as population, competition for food, and - prices 
increase, men will be enabled and induced to take lower and lower 
qualities of land successively into cultivation, stopping always at 
the. quality where the produce will do no more than repay the 
expenses with the lowest profit for which they will consent to lay 
out capital and superintend its employment. At the same time 
the value of the produce on all the superior lands will increase; 
and since all the difference between the actual proceeds and. what 
allows that lowest profit, will be taken for rent at the first moment 
when the landlord is able to avail himself of the competition 
which is:in his favour, the rent on all the qualities of land above 
the lowest, will increase also, The quantum of inferiority with 
which new lands can be brought into cultivation, will be deter- 
mined, by,,the rise in the price of produce, which is what makes 
their cultivation practicable. The increased quantity of produce 
brought into existence by the cultivation of this new land, will 
create a certain degree of reaction on the price of produce, and 
consequently on the quantity of new land finally brought into 
cultivation ; or will cause them to be something less than would 
otherwise have been the case. But a reaction of this kind can 
never go the whole length of reducing the price to its original 
magnitude: for if it reduced it to this point, the quantity of land 
and .of .produce would be reduced to their original magnitudes 
alge.;; But a, reaction cannot be created by an increase of produce 
that is nothing. Hence, if there is to be any reaction at all, there 
must be some increase of produce to make it, and some increase 
of price to cause’ that increase of produce: the price therefore 
must. finally be raised, in spite of the reaction. And it will not 
only be raised, but—since the magnitude of the reaction altogether 
must depend on the magnitude of the increase of produce com- 
pared’ with ‘the magnitude of the whole produce that existed 
before,—in all the cases which occur in practice the effect of the 
reaction will be comparatively small. But in all this, it és the 
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rise in the price of produce,—of which a rise in rent is a necessary 
concomitant,—that enables and causes inferior land to be brought 
into cultivation ; and not the cultivation of inferior land that 
causes the rise of rent. It is surprising that the author last quoted 
should have discerned so accurately the fallacy of supposing that 
corn sells high because rent is paid, instead of that rent is paid 
because corn sells high,—and should not have observed the kin- 
dred fallacy contained in the inversion of the proposition given in 
italics above. 

The operation of an increase in the price of produce in causing 
a greater outlay to be made on the land, and the mode in which 
the proceeds will be divided between the landlord and the tenant, 
may also easily be traced. Let the case be supposed of a land- 
owner who unites the characters of landlord and cultivator; and 
let the lowest rate of profit for which he and other cultivators 
ate willing to advance capital and superintend its employment, be 
10 per cent. per annum: and let the amount of what he an- 
nually lays out on the land be 1000/., and the final value of the 
produce 1200/. Now the reason why this cultivator does not lay 
out annually on the land a greater sum than 10001., as for instance 
1010/.,—is because he knows, either by actual experiment or by 
that tact which enables him to do without it, that the final value 
of the whole produce would be increased by less than 11/., which 
is the lowest return for which he is willing to advance the 10/. 
If he was to add a second 10/., it may be that it would be re- 
turned with no profit at all; and if he was to add a third, it 
might cause him a loss; and no man in his senses would do 
either. The reason why he does not lay out a smaller sum than 
1000/., as for instance 990/.,—is because he knows that the final 
value of the produce would be diminished by more than 11/., and 
that consequently he should lose an opportunity of employing 10/. 
with what he considers as a fair profit. And for the same reasons 
that this cultivator will lay out exactly 1000/. on the land,’ any 
other man desirous of laying out agricultural capital for a profit 
of 10 per cent. per annum will agree to do the same. The land- 
owner therefore may, if he pleases, find a man who will engage 
to lay out 1000/. per annum on the land, on condition of retaining 


* This lowest rate of profit must always be something; for nobody will 
incur the risk and trouble of employing capital for nothing. And in 
countries where a certain rate of interest can be had from safe borrowers 
consisting cither of individuals or the government, this fact is at onte 
a proof that in those countries men in general do not employ capital 
without a profit greater than such interest, and a reason why no individual 
under any circumstances will do.so, For sooner than do so, individuals 
would fend their money or buy stock, and receive the returns without risk 
or trouble. 
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1100. out of the proceeds,—or in other words, pay 1001. a year 
out of the produce as rent- . If.he was to offer it for a less rent 
than this, the farmer would only,put the. difference into his pocket, 
and not increase the outlay on the land. If he was to demand a 
greater rent, he could not get it ;, because the farmer could not 
live, Hence. if the land-owner continues. to keep the land in his 
‘own hands, he may with propriety consider 1004. per annum as 
what he makes by being his own farmer, and 100/. per annum as 
what-he receives by virtue of his good fortune in being landlord ; 
or the annual, gain of 200/. may be considered as. dividing. itself 
into, two: parts, of which 100/. is of the nature of profits am en 
and 100/. of the nature of rent. To find now the effects of an 
increase in the price of produce, let it be supposed that the annual 
produce of the land is 600 quarters, corn being at 40s. per quar- 
ters, and that the addition of 10/, to the present annual outlay of 
1000I., instead of effecting an increase of five quarters and a half 
in.the annual produce, which is what would be required in order 
to bring in 11/., will only effect an increase of five quarters. In 
this case it is evident that an increase in the price of corn of four 
shillings per quarter, would cause the five quarters to fetch 111, 
and make it worth while for the cultivator to add the 10/, to, the 
outlay ;,and it would be added accordingly. But at the same 
time that the annual produce of the estate was thus increased. by 
five quarters, and the part of the final gain which resolves itself 
anto the profits of stock was increased from .100/. to 101/.,—the 
price of the other 600 quarters would be increased by 120/., which 
would be rent, and. make the whole rent 220/. And if the ad- 
dition of 2 second 10/. to the annual outlay would produce four 
more quarters, then to make it worth while to add this second 101. 
to the outlay, the price of four quarters must rise to 11/., or the 
quarter to 55s.3; which would increase the portion that resolves 
itself into profits of stock to 102/, and make the rent rise again 
by 332/. 15s., or the whole rent be 552/. 15s. It is true that a 
certain degree of reaction would from time to time take place on 
the price of corn, in consequence of the increase of produce cre- 
ated by the operations of this and other land-owners. But as was 
shown before, the reaction cannot go the length of restoring the 
price of corn to what it was originally ; and when it is said that 
corn rises by four shillings or any other sum, this includes all 
reactions, and consequently no correction for reaction is required. 
And the sums thus stated to be of the nature of rent, are, what 
the. Jand-owner, if he chooses to let his land, would in the long 
run be able to obtain in the several circumstances described. If 
the landlord mismanages his own affairs,—if he hampers himself 
with leases which prevent him from taking a fair advantage from 
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time to time of the competition among the farmers,—-or if he 
finds it impracticable in the nature of things to regulate a contract 
of the description concerned with incessant and inviolable aceu- 
racy,—these are not the defects of the theory, but of the execution. 
This distinction is of the greater importance, because many’ of the 
difficulties which aris¢ on the subject of rent proceed from con- 
founding the irregularities in its receipt’ which spring ‘out ‘of 
the absence of an incessantly active system of operation on each 
other on the parts of the landlord and tenant, with the amount 
which ‘will be received in the long run and on the whole, and to 
which all the contracts between landlord and’ tenant’ will tend’ as 
to a mean. 

It may be collected, therefore, that the effect of every successive 
increase of price will be, in the first place, to make rent rise every 
where by the amount of the increase of price on the ‘previous 
produce, as fast as the landlords have the opportunity of ‘adjusting 
their agreements with their tenants. And in the next place, the 
effect will be to bring a certain belt of new land into cultivation, 
provided there happens to extst \and so circumstanced m point of 
quality as to be capable of being brought into cultivation with a 
profit by the supposed increase of price ; and to cause a certain 
augmentation of outlay on all the other lands in ‘cultivation; pro- 
vided the cultivators are acquainted with the method of forcing a 
greater Crop by a greater outlay. And the consequences of these 
two operations, #f they take place, will be a certain increase of 
produce, and a certain reaction on the price of produce in the 
way of keeping it down, which must however fall far short of 
keeping it down to its original state. In the same ‘manner ‘every 
successive diminution of price will cause all the contrary results. 
The most marked consequence will be to make rent fall every 
where by the amount of the decrease of price on the final produce ; 
which will take place as fast as the tenants have the ‘opportunity 
of adjusting their agreements with the landlords : and besides 
this, a certain belt of land will be thrown out of cultivation, and 
a certain diminution of outlay be made on other lands ;' under 
the provisoes stated in the other case. And the consequences ‘of 
these two operations, if they take place, will be a certain ‘dimi- 
nttion of produce, and a certain reaction on the price of produge 
in the way of keeping it up, which must however fall far short of 
keeping it up to its original height. 

The effects of agricultural improvements may be traced ida 
Similar manner. The improvement may either be one. which 
makes a saving in some part of the expense of bringing the ptoduce 
to market, as for instance a threshing-machines or it may be°one 

which requires ‘an increased outlay on the land, ‘but returiis an 
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ifitréased ‘quantity of ‘produce, “as for instance drill husbandry, 
And’ first, of the first kind. “Suppose’then the same case as 
before $° corti being at''40s. In‘ these ‘circuiistances, the diminu. 
tion in the expense of threshing necessary to cause’ the ‘five 
additional quarters to be produced by the cultivator, would be 
such as’ would’ make the price received for these five! quarters 
afford-a ptofit of 10' per cent. As an approximation, therefore, 
it’ may “bé° stated, ‘that’ the threshing-machine, after every: fair 
allowance for its cost, must reduce the expense’ of bringing” five 
qitirtets'to market, from '10/. to ten-elevenths of 107, or 97. 15.10d., 
—or ‘effect’ a saving in threshing ‘corn, of 3s: 7§d. “per quart 
ter. But a correction must be applied for the reaction effected 
from time to time on the price of corn by the appearance of ‘the 
additional quantity created by the operations of this ‘and ‘other 
cultivators in consequence of the invention of thteshing-machines 
For example, the fact might turn out to be, that itstead° ofS 
saving ‘of $s. 74d. per quarter producing the effect deseribed, ‘a 
saving of 3s. 11}d.'might be finally required to do’ it, in dorise 
quence of corn'contemporaneously falling from 40s. to 399i‘ 8m 
through the reaction on the price.*’ If this diminution of expense 
should be éffected by threshing-machines, such an outlay would 
be ‘made on the land as would’cause the additional five quarters 
to’ Bbe'' produced: “But at the same time that these five quarters 
were being produced by an annual outlay of 9/. Os. 33a), the 
satdaP outtay netessary to bripg the other 600 quarters to marké 
would ‘be reduced from 1000/7. to 8817. 17s. 6d. ;——making the 
whole final outlay 8907. '¥7s. 93d., and the final recetpts, at $95.'8d. 
per quarter, 1199/7. 18s. 4d. But the portion’ of these receipts 
which is’necessary to replace 890/. 17s. 93d. with a profit ‘of 40 
per cerit, is 9797. 19s. 7d. A tenant may therefore be found who 
will agree to Tay out 890/. 17s. 99d. on condition of ‘retaining 


1 If there was no reaction en the price of corn, the saving of 3s. 74d. 
per quarter would cause on the estate in question an increase of produce 
of a hundred-and-twentieth part. If this estate may be taken as a sample 
of the average quality of estates throughout the coumtry, a handred 
twentieth may be assunied as the average increase of produce effeetethby 
threshing-machines; but.if not, then some other fraction must, be,assu " 
Suppose then, that the average increase is a hundred-and-twentieth. This 
increase, being comparatively small, will have an effect on the price’ of 
corn at. alf events not very remote from diminishing it ‘im the contfary 

portion, oF reducing it from 40s. to 39%. 8d.) But if the: price would 
, by 4s, ae 7d. wil be tee batho and the saving, to Pray 
be effect describ ust be more nearly one-eleventh of 39s, 8d, 
Pe wees Os 3s. Tid, i instead of 4d. the price would fall bi 
2d. or by 8d., it would’only thake an alteration of nearly coincident amount 
in the magnitade of the saving required. HUY 
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979]. 19s.\7d., out of the proceeds, and_pay ‘the residuum as rent, 
Hence. if the land-owner.chooses to let his estate, 219/. 18s. 9¢- 
is what, under the new. dynasty, of threshing-machines, he may 
obtain for rent. 

If the improvement was of the second kind, and if it demanded, 
for example, on the estate supposed, an additional outlay of 100/, 
per annum,—the first thing which may. be remarked is, that it 
would not take place at all unless the addition made by it to the 
value.of the produce would be at least 110/. per annum, If the 
addition was exactly this, then the rent would remain unaltered, 
and the amount of the farmer’s yearly profits. would be increased 
by, 10%..: but if it was more, as for instance 125/. per annum, 
then 15/, would be added to the annual rent as.soon as the land, 
lord had the opportunity of appealing to the competition in his 
favour, and the amount of the farmer’s yearly profits would be 
increased by the other 10/. as before. In other words, the whole 
of the gain would be added to the rent, except the portion 
required to pay the necessary profits of the tenant on the additional 
outlay. If the use of the improved method induces any further 
changes in the addition that can be made to the outlay so as.to 
be returned with a living profit on the sum added, they must be 
accounted for separately.—As the direct effect of this, species of 
improvement is to create an increase in the produce, its ted 
is\to create a comparatively great reaction on the,price of corn. 
No-correction however is required on this account ; because when 
the addition to the value of the produce is supposed to be 110), 
or-any other sum, this includes all reactions.  ofades 

The effect, then, of all agricultural improvements ,is to increase 
the quantity of produce and lower its price; but improyements 
which consist in.a saving of expense, do this in-a much less 
degree than those which require an augmented outlay, Improve- 
ments of the first kind diminish the quantity of capital demanded 
from the tenant, and consequently the final amount of the profits 
that ‘will be left him; improvements of the latter kind increase 
both. ‘In improvements of the first kind, the landlord finally 
obtains. the ah of the gain, and a part of what used to be the 
ptofits of the tenant besides. In those of the latter. kind, .he 
obtains only ‘that part of the gain which is left after paying the 
increased amount of profits of the tenant. An improyement'of 
this last kind.is always advantageous to the tenant; and, except 
in the lowest class: of cases where nothing is left,after paying, 
necessary profits of the tenant, to the landlord also... »An imppove- 
ment of the other kind is always very advantageous to the landlord 5 
but. it is against the tenant, in the same, way,,ag, a_,dimijution i 
the quantity of capital that can be employed; with),a. profit is 
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against any other dealer ;—~in the same way, for\example, as the 
introduction of cabriolets with one horse.is against the interest 
of the dealers who have been accustomed to convey single pas- 
sengets in coaches with two. In the instance of cabriolets, it is 
possible that the difference'may be made up to the dealers, by the 
increased number of persons who are induced to ride, But this 
is not the case with the tenants; because their profits on the 
additional quarters produced, are. not. equal to the, diminution of 
profits arising out of the diminution of capital employed ion the 
remainder. 

The phenomena attendant on the rent of land in general, will 
be: found. to correspond precisely with those which attend on the 
tentofthe vineyard that produces Tokay; and great clearness 
will result from attention to the magnified case : more particularly 
light ts thrown on the cause of the principal phenomenon, which 
is the permanence of the excess of the price of the aggregate 
produce above the cost of its production. ‘The outlay stops at 
the -point where the last. addition to it only creates such an 
addition to the whole produce, as returns the sum added to the 
outlay with aliving profit on itself; but the nature and constitution 
of the sail are such, that this does not carry the produce to any 
thing dike what will reduce the price of the whole to what returns 
the-whole outlay with only a living profit. The last) 10/., added 
to the outlay increases: the whole proceeds by no more. than, it 
may bey] 1/2; and-another 10d.' would increase it by Jess; and 
therefore the outlay stops. But) this. does mot. prevent the: faet, 
that the whole outlay may on an average be producing cent per 
ceht, or any greater amount. 

Perhaps the subject may be made clearer, by considering what 
the case would have been, if no addition to the outlay would have 
increased the produce of the vineyard at all. ‘There is no natural 
impossibility in such having been the fact; and simple ignorance 
onthe part of the cultivators. would amount in practice. to:the 
samé thing: In such circumstances, there would be no’ addition 
to'the outlay: above that of an ordinary vineyard); and) yet the 
aggregate produce would be selling for five or six times the cost 
Of its production. The outlay, for example, might: be..10004. ; 
but thexproduce, instead, of selling for 1200j. or 1300/.,. might 
selb: for .6000/,, ‘Suppose now, that instead of the case) being 
te addition of 404 could be made to: the,-outlay, 
with the-effect of creating! an.adiition to the value of ; the . whole 
produce; amounting to ill. or whatever else is considered, as.10L 
with the lowest living profit: . The 10/.: would. be: added accord- 
ingly 5, but the result: would still be, that an outlay, of 10102. 
uced a return of 6011/7. And it is because the nature and 
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constitution ‘of the soil are such that no: more than 9101; can: be 
added to the outlay so-as to be returned with a living profit’ on 
the sum added, that the whole outlay never overtakes. the whole 
price, or reduces it to the cost of the whole production. If, for 
example, a second 10/. was added, the constitution of the soil is 
such that the increase effected in the produce would be worth; it 
may be, 10/.3 which is'no profit at all. And if a third LOL was 
added; the increase in the produce might be only worth 94.5 
which is a loss of 14. But no man in his senses, when by laying 
out 1010/. he can obtain 6011/., will lay out 1020/. to ‘obtain 
6021/.5 still less 10801, to obtain 6030/.' ‘The competition’ for 
the produce causes high price; but the high price does not in- 
crease the outlay to any thing like what creates an increase of 
produce sufficient to reduce the price of the whole to the cost of 
production.—-All these conclusions may be rigidly transferred: to 
corm. 

If it is urged that the land which produces Tokay is the ‘case 
of a vineyard possessing extraordinary properties in comparison 
of other vineyards, and that there is nothing analogous to ‘this in 
the case of corn, and therefore the cases are not alike +—the 
answer is, that if all the other vineyards were to lose the faculty 
of producing wine, the price of ‘Tokay would only be increased's 
and the land that produces Tokay would then be in the same 
circumstances with respect to wine, that the corn land of any 
country where the quantity is limited in comparison ‘with ‘the 
demand, is in with respect to corn. 

On returning to the passages extracted, it will be seen that the 
first inaccuracy occurs at the words ‘* when it is necessary ;” the 
truth being, that land of inferior quality is not taken into culti- 
vation because it is necessary, but because it is profitable. The 
necessity might exist long enough, if it did not make itself in- 
telligible to the cultivator through his purse: and the inaccuracy 
is of importance, because it holds of the great aboriginal fallacy 
of the Theory of Rent. But the inference on which that fallacy 
is ‘directly built in the passages quoted, is first intimated in’ the 
words, ** and that payment constitutes rent.” The payment :de~ 
sctibed is rent; but that does not prove that rent is this and 
nothing else. A ploughman puts his children on theiroguard 
against this sophism, by the homely illustration that ‘a mare is 
a horse,» but a horse is not a mare.” If he was-a logiciam ace 
cording ‘to’ forms, he would tell them that one is the  2nclusumy; 
the other the includens, and that these are not interconvertible 
terms. ‘The fallacy looks ‘out again’ more confidently im -the 
words, ‘ Jt follows that,” &c.; and in the next paragraph itcis 
embodied into * a general expression,” in which rent is stated tq 
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be the difference between the greatest and least returns, instead of 
stating that the difference between the returns, when circumstances 
happen to be such as to preduce a difference of returns at all, will 
be equal to the rent. 

If it is urged that both the present writer and his original have 
distinctly represented the cultivation of the inferior soils as flow. 
ing from the appropriation of land and the limitation of its quan- 
tity, and that to affirm that rent proceeds from the secondary cause 
is tantamount to affirming that it proceeds from the first,—the 
answer is, that it is one thing to afirm that the competition is the 
simple cause of rent in all cases, and would equally cause it if no 
difference of qualities, and no knowledge of the art of forcing 
crops, were in existence,—and another thing to affirm, that it 
causes rent through the intervention of these circumstances, and 
would not cause rent without them. The consequences into 
which this discrepancy branches out will be seen in the sequel. 

It may be useful to go through such passages in the theory of 
rent delivered by its original propounder, as are at variance with 
the principles deduced in what has preceded. 


Rent invariably pro- The aboriginal‘ fallacy of the Theory of 
ceetls fromthe employ- Rent. An additional quantity of labour 
ment of an additional will be eanvloved’b . h . 
quantity of labour with Se ee ee ee 
a proportionally less Which at the same time raises rents; and 


return.—Prineiples of not rents rise because more labour is em- 
Political Economy and ployed. 

Laxation. By David 

Ricardv, Esq. p. 58. 


It is true, that on The value of one man’s produce is not 
seodecs would atill be enhanced because the returns obtained by 
obtained with the same 28other man in less favourable circumstances 
Jabouras before, butits are smaller than his own ; for the tendency 
yalue would be enban- of the latter individual’s creating new pro- 
ved in consequence of duce at all, is to reduce the price of pro- 
the diminished returns d : : B h . f all 
obtained by those who @uce, not increase it. But the price of a 
employed fresh labour agricultural produce is first enhanced from 
and stock on the less an extrinsic cause, namely the increase of 
gh land.— Ricardo, competition among the purchasers; and 

os this enhancement makes it profitable for 

the last man to produce, in spite of the 
partial reaction created by the appearance 
of his new produce in the market. 


The reasonthen, why Tokay does not rise in comparative value 
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raw produce tiscs in 
comparative value, is 
because more labour is 
employed in the pro- 
duction of the last por-: 
tion obtained, and not 
because arent is paid 
to the landlord.—Ri- 
cardo. p. 62. 


The value of corn is 
regulated by the quan- 
tity of labour bestowed 
on its production on 
that quality of land, or 
with that portiou of 
capital, which pays no 
rent.— Ricardo. p. 62. 


Nothing is more 
common than to hear 
of the advantages 
which the land pos- 
sesscs over every other 
source of useful pro- 
duce, on account of 
the surplus which it 
yields in the form of 
rent. Yet when land 
is most abundant, when 
most productive and 
most fertile, it yields 
no rent; and itis only 
when its powers decay, 
and less is yielded in 
return for labour, that a 
share of the original 
produce of the more 
fertile portions is set 
apart for rent.—Ricar- 
do. p. 62. 


If air, water, the 
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either because more labour is employed in 
the production of the last portion obtained, 
or because a rent is paid to the landlord. 
It rises in consequence of the increase of 
the demand for it, compared with the quan- 
tity that can be supplied; and then it be- 
comes profitable to employ a certain quan- 
tity of additional labour in the production 
of a new portion of produce, and the rent 
is raised at the same time. 


The value of corn is not regulated by 
this, but does itself regulate the quality 
of land, and the portion of capital, that 
can be brought into action with a profit. 

The inverted proposition as given oppo- 
site, amounts to saying, that the price of 
corn is régulated by the cost for which it 
can be produced on the last quality of land, 
or with the last portion of capital, that can 
be brought into activity with a living profit 
at the going price. Or in other words, 
that the price is regulated by the price ; 
which is reasoning in a circle. 


Among the properties here assigned as 
the causes of no rent, the property of 
abundance, or of unappropriated land not 
having begun to be scarce, is the only ef- 
fective one. The rise in the price of 
agricultural produce, at one and the same 
time raises rent, aud makes it practicable 
to cultivate land less fertile or whose pow- 
ers have decayed. But there is no foun- 
dation for the inverted proposition, that it 
is only when the powers of land decay, 
that there will be rent. It is however 
quite true, that land possesses no advantages 
over other sources of useful produce on 
account of its yielding a rent; for all that 
is given to one, is taken from another. 
The overlooking this, appears to have been 
the error of the Economistes. 


When air, water, &c. can be appropria- 
Pam. NO. LIV x 
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elasticity ofsteam, and 
the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, were of va- 
rious qualities; if they 
could be appropriated, 
and each quality exist- 
ed only in moderate 
abundance, they as well 
as the land would af- 
ford a rent, as the suc- 
cessive qualities were 
brought into use —Ri- 
eardo. p. 63. 


With every worse 
quality employed, the 
value of the commo- 
dities in the manufac- 
ture of which they were 
used would rise, be- 
cause equal quantities 
of labour would be less 
productive. — Ricardo. 
p- 63, 


If the surplus pro- 
duce which land affords 
in the form of rent be 
an advantage, it is de- 
sirable that, every year, 
the machinery newly 
eonstrueted should be 
leas efficient than the 
old, as that would un- 
doubtedly give a great- 
er exchangeable value 
to the goods mannfac- 
tered, not only by that 
machinery, but by alt 
the machinery in the 
kingdom; and a rent 
would be paid to alt 
those who possessed 
the most productive 
machinery.— Ricardo. 
p- 64. 


The rise of rent is 
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ted and the supply is limited in proportion 
to the demand, they are made the subjects 
of rent; without any reference to the exist. 
ence of various qualities. A gaoler who 
should take bribes for the luxury of breath- 
ing a freer atmosphere, would receive rent 
for air. And if a walk on the roof sold 
for half-a-crown, while putting the head 
out of window was only sixpence,—he 
would have been equally able to obtain the 
half-crown, if his gaol had happened to 
have no windows at all. It is the high 
price of fresh air altogether, that makes the 
window sell for sixpence; and not the 
window selling for sixpence that makes the 
roof sell for half-a-crown. 


If manufacturers can afford to purchase 
a less efficient material at the same price as 
they used to purchase a better, it must be 
because the demand for the articles finally 
manufactured has raised their price sufh- 
ciently to prevent loss; and not the price 
rise because less efficient materials have 
been employed. 


This appears to be only an expansion of 
the proposition conveyed in the preceding 
extract.—It is however quite true, that 
there is no advantage in the aggregate, 
from the fact that land affords a rent. 


It is the effect of the last alone. It is 
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always the effect of the 
increasing wealth of 
the country, and of the 
difficulty of providing 
food for its augmented 
population. — Ricardo. 
p. 65. 


Rent increases most 
rapidly, as the dispo- 
sable land decreascs 
in its productive pow- 
ers.— Ricardo. p. 66. 


Wealth — increases 
most rapidly in those 
countries where the 
disposable land is most 
fertile, where importa- 
tion is least restricted, 
and where through a- 
gricultural improve- 
ments, productions can 
be multiplied without 
any increase in the 
proportional quantity 
of labour, and where 
consequently the pro- 
gress of rent is slow.— 
Ricardo. p. 66. 


true that the necessity for giving an in- 
creased quantity of manufactured goods in 
return for agricultural produce, which 
raises rent, will at the same time increase 
the national wealth; because it implies the 
production of an increased quantity of use- 
ful commodities. But the rise of rent and 
the increase of the national wealth, proceed 
from a common cause; not one from the 
other. 


It would increase still more rapidly, if 
there was no disposable land with any dif- 
ference of productive powers at all. The 
less is the produce of the belt of land which 
is sO circumstanced as to be called into ac- 
rg | by any particular increase of price, 
the less will be the magnitude of the reac- 
tion upon price and rent ; and it will be least 
of all, if the belt of land happens to be 
none. The relation between rent and the 
productive power of the disposable land, is 
one of opposition, not of concatenation. It 
is of the same kind as the relation between 
the water in a reservoir and a leak. The 
accumulation of water increases most ra- 
pidly, as the leak decreases. To infer that 
the existence of the leak is essential to the 
accumulation, would present a fallacy like 
that conveyed in this part of the Theory of 
Rent. 


The effect of agricultural improvements, 
in all cases, has been shown to be, not to 
retard the progress of rent, but to promote 
it. 
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But that corn which 
is produced with the 
greatest quantity of la- 
bour is the regulator of 
the price of corn.— Ri- 
cardo. p. 67. 


Adam Smith, there- 
fore, cannot be correct 
in supposing that the 
original rule which re- 
gulated the exchange- 
able value of commo- 
dities, namely the com- 

arative quantity of la- 
cer by which they 
were produced, can be 
at allaltered by the ap- 
propriation of land and 
the payment of rent.— 
Ricardo. p. 67. 


Raw material enters 
into the composition 
of most commodities, 
but the value of that 
raw material as well 
as corn, is regulated 
by the productiveness 
of the portion of ca- 
pital last employed on 
the land, and paying 
no rent ;—Ricardo. p- 
67. 


The aboriginal fallacy again. The corn 
which is produced with the greatest quan. 
tity of labour does not regulate the price of 
corn, but the price of corn determines 
what is the greatest quantity of labour that 
can be profitably expended on producing 
corn. 


Adam Smith knew, that the limitation 
of the land, as soon as the time arrives 
when the population begins to press against 
the production, introduces a new element 
of the exchangeable value of the produce, 
namely that of monopoly price. Under a 
monopoly where the quantity of produce 
is necessarily limited, the question is no 
longer how much it cost in producing, but 
how much the competition among the 

urchasers will induce them to give. To- 
oo does not cost more in producing than 
any other wine ; or at all events not more 
in proportion to the price. But it sells for 
a great deal more, because the supply is 
limited and the competition great; and the 
difference becomes rent. 

To say the value was regulated by the 
cost because it was regulated by the cost 
of the last portion produced,—would only 
be a quibble, even if the latter part was 
true. For the question is, why the whole 
or average produce of one kind of commo- 
dity sells only for the average cost of 
production including a living profit; and 
of another for four or five times as much. 

Adam Smith, therefore, was right. 


The incorrectness of this has been shown, 
in what has been said of corn. 
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and therefore rent is 
not a component part 
of the price of commo- 
dities — Ricardo. p. 67. 


—and we have seen, 
that with every portion 
of additional capital 
which it becomes ne- 
cessary to employ on 
the land with a less 
productive return, rent 
would rise.—Ricardo. 
p- 68. 


It follows from the 
same principles, that 
any circumstances in 
society which should 
make it unnecessary 
to employ the same 
amount of capital on 
the land, and which 
Should therefore make 
the portion last em- 
ployed more produc- 
tive, would lower rent. 
— Ricardo. p. 68. 


Any great reduction 
in the capital of a 
country, which should 
materially diminish the 
funds destined for the 
maintenance of labour, 
would naturally have 
this effect.— Ricardo. 
p- 68. 


effeets 


The same 
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If this means that rent is not the cause 
of the price of the produce or of any part 
of it, it is true; but not for the reason 
assigned. ‘The reason is, because the price 
of Tokay is the cause of the high rent of 
the vineyard, not the rent the cause of the 
high price of Tokay. 

At the same time there is no objection 
to the ordinary sense in which rent is said 
to be a component part of the price of a 
commodity ; meaning only that the price 
of some of its component parts is a mono- 
poly price or one that affords arent. The 
two senses are different ; and must not be 
confounded. 


‘The aboriginal fallacy again. The price 
of produce rises first, and determines what 
addition of capital can be employed with a 
profit ; and at the same time raises rent, 


Any saving in agricultural processes is 
such a circumstance ; and agricultural 
savings do not lower rent, but powerfully 
increase it. ‘The error arises, as before, 
from attributing the production of rent to 
a wrong cause. 


It would lower rent; but it would be 
because it diminished the power of the 
competitors to bid, and consequently the 
price of corn. 


The effects of agricultural improvements 
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may however be pro- 
duced wv hen the wealth 
and population of a 
country are increased, 
if that increase is ac- 
companied by such 
marked improvements 
in agriculture, as shall 
have the same effect of 
diminishing the neces- 
sity of cultivating the 
poorer lands, or of ex- 
pending the same a- 
mount of capital onthe 
cultivation of the more 
fertile portions.—#i- 
cardo. p. 69. 


Ifa million of quar- 
ters of corn be neces- 
sary for the support of 
a given population, 
and it be raised on 
land of the qualities of 
No. 1, 2,3; and if an 
improvement be after- 
wards discovered by 
which it can be raised 
on No. 1 and 2, with- 
out employing No. 3, 
it is evident that the 
immediate effect must 
be a fall of rent; for 
No. 2, instead of No. 
3, will then be culti- 
vated without paying 
any rent; and the rent 
of No. 1, instead of be- 
ing the difference be- 
tween the produce of 
No. 3 and No. 1, will 
be the difference only 
between No. 2 and 1. 
With the same popu- 
Jation, and -no more, 
there can be no de- 
mand for any addition- 
al quantity of corn; the 
capital and labour em- 
ployed on No. 3, will 
be devoted to the pro- 
duction of other com- 
modities desirable to 
the community, and 
can have no effect in 


upon rent, have been shown to be of a con. 
trary nature. 


If a million of quarters be raised on land 
of the qualities of No. 1, 2, 3, and an 
improvement in agriculture subsequently 
takes place, the effect will be that there 
will be some increase of produce on 1 and 
2 and 3, and some reduction of price in 
consequence ; and the landlord will every 
where take all that remains after paying 
the necessary profits of stock, for rent. 
With the same population and no more, 
there can be no demand for any additional 
quantity of corn at the same price as be- 
Jore; but there will, at a reduced price. 
Men economize in the use of corn, as of 
every thing else, when it is dear, and use 
it more liberally when it is cheap; and to 
say they do not, is only the fallacy of say- 
ing some men do not. If it was not so, 
it would be impossible to get through a 
scarce year, or to consume all the corn 
that is produced in one of extraordinary 
plenty. ‘The nature of effectual demand 
is entirely overlooked. 
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raising rent unless the 
raw material from 
which they are made 
cannot be obtained 
without employing ca- 
pital Iess advantage- 
ously on the land, in 
which case No. 3 must 
again be cultivated.— 
Ricardo. p. 69. 


But improvements 
in agriculture are of 
two kinds : those which 
increase the productive 
powers of the land, and 
those which enable us 
to obtain its produce 
with less labour. They 
both lead to a fall in 
the price of raw pro- 
duce ; they both affect 
rent, but they do not 
affect it equally.—I- 
cardo. p. 7. 


If, by the introduc- 
tion of the turnip hus- 
bandry, or by the use 
of a more invigorating 
manure, I can obtain 
the same produce with 
fess capital, and with- 
out distarbing the dif- 
ference between the 
productive powers of 
the successive portions 
of capital, I shall lower 
rent; for a different 
and more productive 
portion will be that 
which will form the 
standard from which 
every other will be 
reckoned, — Ricardo. 
p. 72. 


—but since the same 
cause, the difficulty of 
production, raises the 
exchangeable value of 
raw produce, and raises 
also the proportion of 
raw produce paid to 
the landlord for rent, 
it is obyious that the 


Their effect on rent is of a nature di- 
rectly contrary to what is intended to be 
stated. ‘They both increase it. 


The aboriginal fallacy again. Land- 
lords may be asked whether turnip hus- 
bandry and invigorating manures have 
lowered rent. If they had, landlords 
would have been seen forming, not a Board 
of Agriculture, but a Board for the Sup- 
pression of Turnips and the Prevention of 
Manure. 


In the case of a monopoly like that, for 
example, of the vineyard which produces 
Tokay, an increase of the difficulty of pro- 
duction cannot raise the cxchahjeilile value 
of the produce; because that is raised al- 
ready, above the height which would be 
assigned by the difficulty of production 
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landtord is doubly be- The difficulty of production only diminishes 
nefited by — te the quantity of gain which will remain 
Tc eaameel vo iB with the owners of the monopoly. In the 
and secondly the com. Same manner in the case of other agricul- 
modity in which he is tural produce, the difficulty of production 
paid is of greater value. cannot raise the exchangeable value, as long 
ee a as there is a monopoly gain or rent which 
can be taken from the landlord. Neither 
can it raise the proportion of the produce 
left to the landlord for rent; for, as in the 
case of Tokay, it evidently diminishes it. 
The assertion made to the contrary, is only 
the aboriginal fallacy repeated. 


The idea of having discovered a new principle for the deter- 
mination of Rent which among other qualities has that of being 
independent of the rate of profits of capital, leads to what is pre- 
sented as a discovery of the regulating principle of Profits. 
Rent, it is urged, has been discovered to be a thing of fixed and 
determinate magnitude, depending on something in the decreasing 
qualities of land, and « independent of the general result of the 
productive powers of labour and capital ;”’—Wages, “ depend on 
the proportion between population and capital ;”*—and these two 
being settled, ‘* it is evident that the portion which remains is 
Profits.” That ‘ wages depend on the proportion between 
population and capital,” is tantamount to saying, that the greater 
share a man gets, the richer he will be. But it is never stated 
why the proportion between population and capital is different at 
one time and place from what it is at another, or what it is that 
induces such a condition of things as makes the shares different. 
To state how things vary, is not to state their absolute magnitude ; 
for one may be indefinitely great and another indefinitely small, 
and still both vary after the same law.* A labourer in Ireland will 
live and bring up a family upon potatoes ; a labourer in England will 
see the world unpeopled first. Why does not the labouring popu- 
lation in England increase till wages are reduced to the same 
condition as in Ireland ; or why is not the population in Ireland 


* Mill, p. 85. 2 Ib. p. 41. 3 Ib. p. 68. 

* In the language of algebra, x and X may both vary as— ; but to know 
any thing about the absolute magnitude of z, it is necessary to know that 
2=A x=. The manner of living imposed by habits and opinions, is the 
missing A. 
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diminished till it bears the same proportion to capital as in Eng- 
land ?. This is the question that wanted answering; and the 
answer would have pointed to another element essential to the 
determination of both Wages and Profits, and whose existence is 
incompatible with the solution advanced. And this element, as 
long since pointed out by Adam Smith, is the force of opinion 
and habit. Englishmen have the physical capability of living on 
potatoes as much as other men, but fortunately they have not the 
habit; and though it might be wrong to say they would starve 
first in their own proper persons, they will utterly refuse to mul- 
tiply upon such diet, the effect of which on population is ultimately 
the same. And the causes of these differences of habit, are to be 
found in every thing that has affected the past or affects the pre- 
sent condition of society,—in ancient institutions, in modern 
improvements, in past and present laws, in battles lost and won, 
in reformations of religion, in the progress of science, in the 
manners of the higher classes, in the information of the lower, in 
every thing which man can neither suddenly alter nor create, and 
which connects his present mode of existence with that of his 
ancestors and his posterity. Fluctuations will be perpetually 
taking place in the existing proportion between population and 
capital ; but the element which, in the midst of these, keeps the 
average rate of wages to one point and not to another, or which 
determines the point to which wages shall tend as to a mean, is 
not physical but mental. There may be a lowest physical point 
somewhere ; but happily all civilized, and most uncivilized nations, 
are considerably above it. ‘The New-Hollander may approach 
the lowest physical point, when he feeds on worms ; but this has 
no bearing on the question why one man lives on beef and an- 
other on potatoes, for both diets are happily far removed from that 
of the New-Hollander. The Englishman will not live and bring 
up a family upon potatoes; because, though he may consent to 
live on them when he can positively procure nothing else, habit, 
custom, the opinion of those around him, have made it in his eyes 
contemptible, irrational, absurd, for a man to be living on potatoes 
when he has the opportunity of getting any thing better. In his 
hours of prosperity therefore, he will to a certainty solace himself 
with bacon, and most probably venture upon beef ; and as this ab- 
sorbs a greater portion of his income in what he views as neces- 
sary to his individual existence, it proportionally reduces his 
disposition to burden himself with new mouths. If the Irishman 
had the prospect of all this bacon and beef, he would view it as 
convertible into potatoes for a family like a patriarch’s. The 
Englishman thinks it but decency to swallow all, and omits the 
family. 
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And as opinions and habits determine the final or average pro- 
portion which shall be maintained between the numbers of the 
labouring population and the funds for their support, or in other 
words determine the average rate of Wages,—so they also deter- 
mine the average rate of Profits of Stock, which are only the 
wages of another description of labourers, consisting partly of the 
recompense of present labour exerted in the form of superintend- 
ence, and partly of the recompense of past labour exerted in the 
creation of their capital.t| Public opinion and custom require, for 
example, that a shopkeeper shall wear a good coat,—shall drink 
at all times malt liquor and sometimes wine, and give them to his 
neighbours,—that his wife and daughters, if he has any, shall 
wear clean linen, and moreover not wash it themselves,—and that 
when they travel, it shall be by the stage-coach and not by the 
waggon. Though he may do without some or other of these 
things in a certain degree when necessity presses hardest, he 
cannot and will not do without them in the main. If therefore 
he is a man of foresight, he will at all events defer adding to the 
population of shopkeepers, till he sees a fair prospect of supporting 
a family in the way which public opinion pronounces to be re- 
spectable. But if he engages in it without foresight, he will keep 
down the population of shopkeepers in another way ; for he will 
break. Bankruptcy is the check to the indefinite multiplication 
of traders, as the evils arising from diminished food are the check 
to the indefinite multiplication of the lower classes of labourers. 
In the same manner if the higher order of traders would, or 
could, do without a certain rate of expenditure, they might remit 
something of their rate of profits. If a great brewer, for example, 
would drive his family to the two-shilling gallery in one of his 
own drays,—or a banker be content, as in India, to sit on a mud 
floor in the shop of his forefathers, and retire to swallow rice 
with the condiment of ghee,—there would be some chance of the 
thing being brought to pass. But ‘ the crowning city” has 
determined, that her merchants shall be princes, and her traflickers 


? This last part, is the recompense spread over the greatest possible 
space. If it was proposed to a savage hunter to give a hundred of his 
deer for a gun, for the sake of the additional deer which his hunting would 
by means of it obtain for him in future,—if the gun would last only one 
year, he must expect from it a hundred additional deer within the year, 
and something more. If it would last two years, he might be content with 
the prospect of 60 a year, the diflerence being a compensation for the 
delay ; if four, with 40; if cight, with 25; and if it would last for ever, or 
for a time to which he sees no end, he might be induced to consent by 
the expectation of 6 or 8, But in all these cases, what he expects, is the 
recompense of the labour expended in procuring the hundred deer, spread 
over a larger space. ‘ 
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the honourable of the earth ; and they neither can, nor will, resist 
the award. The opinion of society, therefore, is what in the long 
run determines and keeps up the rate of recompense in this class 
as well as in the other; and, though there may be individual 
exceptions, men in general will break, sooner than not live up to 
what is expected from them. The difficulty is not in finding 
men who will live up to this mark, but in finding men who will 
live within their means. The profits of stock, like wages, may 
be momentarily elevated or depressed by the fluctuations in the 
proportion between the business to be done and the men who are 
to do it. When business is scarce, the competition may to a 
certain degree induce traders to do it at a cheaper rate; and the 
contrary. But if the scarcity of business is permanent, traders 
will begin to go out by the horn gate of bankruptcy, and so the 
balance will be preserved. 

The Section on «Exchangeable Value” omits all notice of 
commodities produced under a monopoly, or for which the com- 
petition causes more to be given than repays the whole expenses 
with a living profit. Agricultural produce comes notoriously 
under this description ; for the price not only pays the expenses 
and profits of the cultivator, but a rent besides. 


Cost of production, then, regulates the exchangeable value of com- 
modities.— Mell, p. 93. 

This is only true in one direction. The exchangeable value of 
a commodity of ordinary consumption cannot long continue to be 
less than will pay the cost of production including the necessary 
profits; but it will be more, to an extent limited only by the 
circumstances of the particular case, whenever the competition 
increases the price faster than the outlay increases the produce. 

If there is any truth in the account that has been given of 
the origin and progress of Rent, an immediate corollary from 
it is, that Zazes upon the land fall on the landlord. For if the 
land-owner united the characters of landlord and cultivator by 
keeping the land in his own hands, the charge must fall upon 
him ; and what he cannot keep himself, he can never recover 
from others by the invention of selling it to them with their 
eyes open. 

If it is urged that such land-owners might recover the tax 
from the consumers, by raising the price of corn,—the answer is, 
that the operation of their individual interests will prevent it. If 
they raise the price of corn, it is manifest that less must be sold. 
A high price spins out the consumption of a deficient harvest, and 
would cause only a portion of the same magnitude to be consumed 
out of a plentiful one. But none of the land-owners would place 
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so much confidence in the union among his brethren, as either to 
throw away corn already in his barns, when he had the option 
of seiling it,—or to refuse to grow it, when by the sale of it 
he could obtain what he considers as a reasonable profit. The 
quantity of corn grown and sold, therefore, will not be diminished 
by any such combination ; and if the quantity is not diminished, 
the price for which it is sold cannot be increased. If there was 
no monopoly gain, the case would be very different indeed. For 
then the tax would oblige the land-owners to contract their growth, 
till the price rose to what would pay them for their trouble; in 
the same manner as other producers do in similar circumstances, 
And the land-owners themselves will actually do this, with re- 
spect to that portion of their produce which will not pay them 
the necessary profits of stock. 

If it is suggested that the landlord may raise the price by 
throwing the necessity upon the tenants, it is not difficult to see that 
the tenants will be equally unable to compass the end desired. 
To put the strongest case, let it be supposed that all the landlords 
resolve not to abate a fraction of rent on account of the tax, and 
that all the tenants have been previously bound by long leases 
which leave them no alternative but that of recovering the tax 
from the consumers or losing the amount. The tenant then has 
made an improvident bargain by which he is likely to lose the 
amount of the tax for several years, unless it can be recovered 
from the consumers. But this will not produce in him any in- 
clination to throw more away after it, either by omitting to sell 
corn which is in his barns, or by omitting to grow it to the utmost 
that will pay him a living profit upon the last sum added to the 
outlay. ‘The outlay and the produce will therefore be the same 
as if the land-owners had held the land in their own hands; and 
consequently, as before, the tax will not be recovered in the price. 
The tenants therefore must put up with the loss, till they have 
the opportunity of recurring to the fair competition between 
landlords and tenants, when the tax will be thrown upon the land- 
lords ; for it is impossible that any resolutions of the landlords 
should induce the tenants to go on accepting less than a living 
profit. 

The way then to determine the effect of any tax or charge 
upon land or agricultural produce, is to see what the effects would 
be upon land-owners uniting the characters of landlord and cultiva- 
tor, and what alterations would be made in the bargain which they 
would have to offer to the competition among tenants. 

By the application of this principle, it will appear, that the 
Section on ‘ Taxes on Rent” (Mill, p. 248.) is right in the 
conclusion delivered, but not for any reason that is there stated, 
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The inability of the landlords to protect themselves by throwing the 
tax upon the tenants, who pertinaciously refuse to starve upon less 
than a living profit ;—the inability of either landlords or tenants 
to raise the price of corn for their own convenience and throw 
the tax on the consumers ;—are the reasons why taxes on rent, 
whether levied from the person of the landlord or of the tenant, 
must fall upon the landlord. 

The Section entitled « A Tax on Profits” presents the follow- 
ing results, 


A direct tax on profits of stock offers no question of any difficulty. 
It would fall entirely upon the owners of capital, and could not be shifted upon 
any other portion of the community 

As, all capitalists would be affected equally, there would be no motive 
to the man, engaged in any one species of production, to remove his ca- 
pital to any other. If he paid a certain portion of his profits, derived 
from the business in which he was already engaged, he would pay an 
equal portion, derived from any other business to which he could resort. 
There would not, therefore, in consequence of such a tax, be any shifting 
of capital from one species of employment to another. ‘The same quan- 
tity of every species of goods would be produced, if there was the same 
demand for them. That there would on the whole be the same aggregate 
demand, is also immediately apparent. ‘The same capital is supposed to be 
employed in the business of production, and if part of what accrued to the 
capitalist was taken from him, lessening to that extent bis means of 
purchasing, it would be transferred to the government, whose power of 
purchasing would be thence to the same degree increased.—Mill, p. 256. 

The Profits here meant are manufacturing profits, as distin- 
guished from agricultural; for ‘Taxes on the Profits of the 
Farmer” form the subject of a subsequent Section. It may how- 
ever be useful to consider the two kinds in a different order. _ 

When there is a monopoly gain behind, as there is in the case 
of agricultural profits, it will be found by application to the case 
of a land-owner uniting the characters of landlord and cultivator, 
that the effects of a tax on profits, upon the cultivator, will be the 
same as those of a reduction of price. On the landlord the effects 
will in the first instance be, that the taxon the final amount of 
the cultivator’s profits will be taken out of the rent. But at the 
same time there will be a reaction on the price of corn in the way 
of increasing it, in consequence of the partial diminution of pro- 
duce; and of this increase of price the landlord will have the 
benefit. ‘To recur, for example, to the case formerly taken,—If 
corn was at 55s. and a tax of 20 per cent. was imposed on the 
profits of the capital employed, the first approximation to the 
result would be, that the cultivator instead of cultivating all the 
land and making all the outlay that would return him 10 per cent., 
would stop at that which would leave him 10 per cent. after 
payment of the tax, or which would return him in the first 
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instance 12}. The effects of this on the outlay, on the amount 
of the cultivator’s profits, and on the quantity of produce, would 
be the same as those of a reduction of the price of corn from 55s, 
to 44s.; for it would be the same thing in respect of the last 10/, 
added to the outlay, whether what was received for its produce 
was reduced one-fifth by a tax, or by corn falling one-fifth. The 
outlay would therefore be reduced from 1020/. to 10102., the 
annual amount of profits from 102/. to 101/., and the produce 
from 609 quarters to 605. ‘The price received for the 605 quar- 
ters at 55s. would be 1663/. 15s.; so that after deducting 201. 4s. 
for the tax on 101/., the final receipts of the individual combining 
the characters of landlord and cultivator would be 1643/. 11s. 
And since what he could dispose of to a tenant would be simply 
the opportunity of making the outlay of 1010/. with the condition 
of retaining 1111/. out of the proceeds, what would remain to 
him in the shape of rent would be 532/. 1ls., instead of 
552i. 15s. as it was before ;—or the rent would be diminished by 
20/. 4s., which is the tax. But to all this there must be applied a 
correction, for the reaction on the price of corn created by the 
general diminution of produce which arises from the tax and is 
represented in this particular case by four quarters. If on an 
estimate like that formerly entered into in a note, the amount of 
this reaction might be stated at sixpence per quarter, the price of 
corn instead of 55s. would be 55s. 6d. And the effect of this 
increase of price would be in a small degree to increase the outlay, 
the amount of profits, and the produce. But the principal effect, 
neglecting inconsiderable fractions, would be, that the price of 
the 605 quarters would be increased by sixpence a quarter, or 
15/. 2s. 6d., which would be added to the rent. A further cor- 
rection might be made by calculating the effect of the small increase 
of produce last mentioned upon prices, and similar corrections might 
be extended to an indefinite number; but their amount would 
be insignificant. The corrected rent therefore may be stated at 
5471. 13s. 6d. 

What in the case of a tax on profits makes the result so little 
prejudicial to the landlord, is that the reaction upon prices, and its 
effect in raising rent, are the same as if the rate was levied on the 
whole produce; while the actual levy is only on the profits. 
Thus in the case assumed, the reaction upon prices is as great as 
would have been caused by a tax of one-fifth, or a double tithe; 
while the sum taken by the tax, or what falls on the other side 
of the landlord’s account, is less than an eightieth, or than the 
eighth of a tithe. And what is thus saved by the landlord, is at 
the expense of the consumers. 
There remains the case where there is no monopoly gain 
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behind; or in other words the case of a tax on manufacturing 
profits. And here it is evident, that if the tax on the profits 
of the capitalists amounted, for example, to nine-tenths, the 
capitalists would not live upon the tenth without doing all in their 
power to throw the loss on other persons. I tliestherefore on 
the affirmant to prove, that they can throw the tax on nobody 
else. 

If the difficulty of bringing silver from the mine should, from 
the failure of the mines or other natural causes, be increased till 
it approached to the difficulty of procuring gold,—the producers 
of silver, if there was no monopoly gain behind upon which the 
difference could be thrown, must of necessity raise its price, and 
consent to the diminution of the extent of their sales which would 
be the consequence. For nothing can continue to be produced 
and sold, for less than what will replace, with a living profit, the 
payments that must be made by the producer. But precisely the 
same effects would follow, if the increased difficulty of bringing 
silver to market arose from a tax instead of a natural impediment. 
For example, if what the capitalists accounted a living profit was 
10 per cent., and the tax amounted to 20 per cent. on their 
profits, the capitalists, to live, must demand the prices which 
would leave them in the first instance 12} per cent. instead of 
10,—or, for the silver which costs them 100/. and which they 
used to sell for 110/., they must now ask 112/. 10s. And the 
effects of this on the quantity of silver produced and sold, would 
be the same as if the necessity for selling the silver for 112/. 10s. 
instead of 110/., had arisen from its costing ten-elevenths of 
112/.10s.,or 1027. 5s. 53d., instead of 100/.—or as if from natural 
causes the difficulty of producing silver had been increased by ten- 
elevenths of 2}, or 2,5, per cent. 

If the tax, instead of being confined to the profits of the pro- 
ducers of silver, extended to manufactures in general, the same 
consequences would ensue in all; or the prices of all the com- 
modities must be raised to the point which would give the pro- 
ducers their living profits after deducting the tax. ‘The producers 
before demanded such prices as left them 10 per cent., and no 
business was done without it; and for the same reasons and by 
the same processes that this took place with respect to the 10 per 
cent., it would take place with respect to the 12}, when the 123 
was made the lowest by which men could live. And the effect 
of this on the production and consumption of manufactured 
goods in the aggregate, would be the same as if an ordinance of 
nature had suddenly determined that the difficulty of every kind 
of operation connected with manufactures should be increased by 

2,5, per cent.; for the prices at which the goods could be sold, 
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and consequently the quantities finally sold and consumed, would 
be the same in the two cases. But of such a physical visitation, the 
consequence would be, that of a given quantity of manufacturing 
industry and intelligence exerted by the community, the produce 
would in the aggregate be diminished in the proportion of 100 to 
102,5,. The consequence, therefore, of the tax would be the 
same}; in addition to the abstraction of the tax. 

Under such a visitation, the labouring classes would proceed to 
bring about a return to the same substantial rate of wages as_be- 
fore, by their painful but irresistible resource of reducing their 
numbers. But though they could by this method effect a return 
to the same rate of wages, they could not effect a return to the 
same quantity of employment at that rate. ‘Their numbers, there- 
fore, must finally be diminished. 

The manufacturing capitalists would go on increasing their 
prices, though at the expense of diminishing their sales, till they 
secured to themselves their living rate of profits as before. But, 
like the labourers, though they secured to themselves the sub- 
stantial enjoyment of the same rate of profits, they could not 
secure the same quantity of profits at that rate; for they can 
never get over the fact, that there is a positive diminution of the 
production and consumption of the community. Hence the 
number of persons engaged in trade must be finally diminished 
also; either by men’s abstaining from adding to the population of 
traders, or by the shorter cut of bankruptcy. 

On comparing the effects of a tax of 20 per cent. on manufac- 
turing profits with those of a tax of 20 per cent. on agricultural 
profits as stated in a former place, it will be perceived that the 
loss or prevention of production is of very different comparative 
magnitude in the two cases. In one, it is necessarily equal in 
value to the tax; and amounts, in the instance stated, to about 
2,5, per cent. on the whole produce. In the other, it depends 
on the accidents of there being land which will be thrown out of 
cultivation, and outlay which will be cut off; and its absolute 
magnitude in the instance stated amounts to less than { per cent. 
on the whole produce, being to the percentage in the other case 
nearly as 2 to 7. The difference between the effects of taxes on 
agriculture and on manufactures, will be further illustrated on 
arriving at the case of Tithes. 

A tax on the profits of manufacturers, then, will be taken by 
the government once, and there will be an additional loss or pre- 
vention of an equivalent quantity of production besides, which 
will be lost to the community without advantage to the govern- 
ment or any body else, in a manner analogous to what would be 
the result of a deterioration of the powers of nature. The tax 
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falls on the consumers, and the gratuitous loss on the capitalists 
and labourers. And this last gratuitous loss is measured by, and 
is in fact identical with, the losses arising to the manufacturing 
capitalists and labourers from the diminution of the extent of their 
business. 

The assertion that there would on the whole be the same 
aggregate demand, points to an inaccurate notion of demand. 
Demand is spoken of as if it was something to which all other 
things must bend,—as if men began by determining that they 
must and would have a certain quantity of commodities, and the 
consequence was that they had it. Whereas the truth is that 
effectual demand,—the demand of those who are willing to pay 
the whole of the expenses and profits necessary for bringing the 
commodity to market,—is a floating or variable quantity, that 
alters with every change of price or variation in the facility of 
production. It is by means of this connexion between the in- 
crease of price and the diminution of effectual demand, that a 
deficient harvest is made to last till the arrival of the next; and 
the contrary. In this and other passages, demand appears to be 
confounded with desire,—or with that kind of demand which, in 
the language of Adam Smith, a very poor man may be said to 
have for a coach and six. 

The Section entitled «* A Tax on Wages” omits, as before, to 
give any reason for their absolute magnitude. And in conse- 
quence, much of it is expended in reasoning upon a case which 
never exists. It is never true physically, that “ wages are 
already at the lowest point to which they can be reduced ; that is, 
just sufficient to keep up the number of labourers and no more.” 
It is always true virtually, or including the effects of habit and 
opinion ; with the exception of such temporary fluctuations as, 
when they are in the way of increase, it may be conceded will be 
immediately put down by the appearance of a tax. “ When 
wages are so low as barely to keep up the number of labourers, 
wages must rise to the amount of any tax imposed upon them, 
because there is a continual diminution of the supply of labourers 
till-the rise is effected.” If this might be construed as alluding 
to the virtual instead of the physical boundary, the conclusion 
would to a certain extent coincide with what have been repre- 
sented as the just inferences with respect to Wages and Profits. 
Two consequences however remain; both of them contrary to 
the conclusions of the author. One is, that taxes on the wages 
of labourers employed in agriculture will in the end be taken from 
the landlord in the rent. ‘The other, that taxes on the wages of 
manufacturing labour will be recovered from the capitalists, and 
finally from the consumers, so far as that will be done by the 
VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LIV. 
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restoration of the old substantial rate of wages; but that there 
will still be a gratuitous loss to the capitalists and labourers con- 
jointly, in the shape of a diminution of their business, over and 
above the loss of the tax by somebody else besides, in the same 
manner as was noted under the head of Taxes on Profits. 

To the recovery of Taxes on Wages from the capitalists Mr. 
Ricardo has objected, that * the rise in the price of goods will 
again operate on wages, and the action and reaction, first of 
wages on goods, and then of goods on wages, will be extended 
without any assignable limits ;”’'—which he represents as an 
“absurd conclusion,” that makes “ the principle indefensible.” 
But the supposition that any absurd conclusion will arise, is 
founded on inattention to the nature of infinite series. Because a 
series is endless in its number of terms, it does not follow that its 
amount is infinite.* If a man was to proceed to calculate all the 
successive actions and reactions of wages and prices upon each 
other, he might find himself engaged in what mathematicians call 
the method of approximation; which, though he could never 
positively arrive at its end, he might carry to as minute a fraction 
of a farthing as would satisfy the most scrupulous accountant. 
But there exists a palpable cause which would prevent the effect 
of these actions and reactions, not only from being infinite—for 
that they could never be—but from rising above a certain amount. 
And this cause is, the impossibility of money prices rising above 
what can be conducted by the circulating medium. The nature 
of the process is the opposite of that by which an excess of circu- 
lating medium causes a depreciation of the currency and increase 
of money prices. And this process and the other, wiil go on at 
the same time without interfering with each other ; as the pieces 
on a chess-board are carried forwards or backwards with relation 
to one another, though the board and the ship in which it is con- 
tained are all the time moving in some direction of their own, 
On the whole, therefore, there is nothing that is absurd; and the 
error charged upon Adam Smith a few lines further on, resolves 
itself into the defectiveness of the writer’s own conclusion respect- 
ing the origin of Rent. 

The next Section, entitled « Direct Taxes which are destined 
to fall equally upon all sources of income,” commences as follows. 

Assessed taxes, poll taxes, and income taxes, are of this description. 
After what has been said, it is not diflicuit to see upon whom, in each 


instance, the burden of them falls. 
In as far as they are paid by the man, whose income is derived from rent, 





1 Priociples of Political Economy and Taxation. p. 301. 

2 The most familiar example is the series § + } + 4+ &c. ad injinitum ; 
which is the foundation of the sophism of Achilles and the tortoise. The 
sum of the terms ad infinitum is equal to 1, 
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or the man whose income is derived from profits of stock, the lirden of them 
is borne by these classes. No additional demand arises from the tax; and, 
therefore, neither can landlords raise their rents, nor eapitalists the price of 
their commodities.— Mill. p. 267. 


Either the words ‘ In as far as they are paid by the man,” &c. 
mean “In as far as the burden of them is finally borne by the 
man,” &c. which makes a truism ;—or it is intended to infer that 
the burden is borne by certain individuals, because the tax is paid 
by them in the first instance. If nothing was required towards 
determining on whom a tax finally fell, but to ask at whose door 
the tax-gatherer knocked for the amount, the science of taxation 
would be wonderfully simplified. ‘The assertion that capitalists 
cannot raise the price of their commodities because no additional 
demand arises from the tax, exhibits the same inattention as in a 
former instance, to the nature of effectual demand. If they can- 
not increase the demand, they can diminish the supply ; and they 
must do it, whether the difficulty of production is increased from 
a physical cause or from a tax,—or else go on manufacturing with 
less than a living profit, And at the same time that the price is 
thus raised, the effectual demand—the demand of those who are 
willing to pay the expenses and profits necessary for bringing 
the commodity to market—will not only not be increased, but 
will be diminished. All this is nothing but what takes place on 
every occasion of a rise of price from increased difficulty of 
production. 

With respect to ‘* assessed taxes, poll taxes, and income 
taxes,” the truth seems to be, that sucheof them as are levied 
from the landlords, and from individuals who are living upon some 
kind of previous accumulation without being engaged in trade, 
will be finally paid by those persons and affect nobody else ;—for 
to the manufacturing and commercial classes, the expenditure of 
these sums by the government will be the same thing in the 
aggregate as if they had been left to be expended by the original 
owners. Such as are levied from agricultural capitalists or la- 
bourers, will finally fall on the landlord in the rent; with the 
comparatively small alterations in outlay, produce, &c. which 
have been stated. Such as are levied from manufacturing capi- 
talists or labourers, will produce the effects stated under the heads 
of Taxes on Profits and on Wages; among which the most 
important, is the gratuitous loss, in the shape of the destruction 
of employment, which arises in addition to the tax. 

The Section upon ** Taxes on Commodities” is true with respect 
to only one of the two great divisions into which commodities are 
to be classed ; and only partially true with respect to that. 

When a tax is laid on any commodity that has not a monopoly 
gain behind, it rises in price, * and the dealer or producer is 
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re-imbursed for what he has advanced on account of the tax. If 
he were not re-imbursed, he would not remain upon a level with 
others, and would discontinue his trade.” And if the tax was 
laid upon all commodities, it would still ¢ fall upon purchasers.” 
Such—with the exception of the limitation relating to monopoly 
produce—are the admissions of the author. It would be cu- 
rious to know how he convinces himself, that this is true when 
the tax is demanded from the producer under the title of a 
tax on his commodities, and would not have been true if the 
same sum had been demanded from him under the title of a tax 
on his profits. 

The omissions are, First, The distinction into commodities 
which are produced under a monopoly, and commodities which 
are not; or in other words into raw produce, and manufactured 
goods.' For in the case of the first kind, the tax will be recovered 
from the residuary proprietors, who are the landlords. 

Secondly, The gratuitous loss or prevention of production, 
analogous to what would take place from a deterioration of the 
powers of nature, which will necessarily attend a tax on manu- 
factured goods, in the same way as if it had been levied by an 
impost of a different proportion upon the profits of the individuals 
engaged in the production. For example, if the rate of profits 
be 10 per cent, it will be the same thing whether a tax of 20 
per cent is levied on the profits, or a tax of 2} per cent on the 
ptime cost, or of 2,4, on the selling price. ‘The effect of any of 
which will be, in addition to the payment of the tax, to cause 
a gratuitous loss or prevention of manufacturing production, 
amounting to a reduction in the proportion of 100 to 102,4. 

A tax, therefore, on manufactured goods, is taken by the 
government once, and there is a gratuitous loss or prevention of 
production besides, equal in value to the tax. The tax falls on 
the consumers, and the gratuitous loss on the capitalists and 
labourers. 

On the first of these omissions is founded the fallacy in the 
next Section, entitled «« A Tax upon the produce of the Land.” 

A tax upon the produce of land, a tax upon corn, for example, would 
raise the price of corn, as of any other commodity. It would fall by conse- 
quence, neither upon the farmer, nor upon the landlord, but upon the 
consumer. The farmer is situated as any other capitalist, or producer ; and 


we have scen sufficiently in what manner the tax upon commodities is 
transferred from him that produces to him that consumes.—Mill, p. 232. 





' All commodities must contain some raw produce ; and this part mast 
follow the laws of its own class. By manufactured goods must therefore, 
in strictness, be understood that part of the gouds or of their quality, which 
is the effect of manufacturing industry, and not raw produce. For in- 
stanco, if a halfpenny-worth of iron is made into a watch-chain worth 20s., 
one halfpenny-worth of the chain is always raw produce, and the rest 
manufactures, 
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~ The first fallacy is in the conclusion of the preceding Section 
that all commodities are alike. The next isin the inference, 
that a tax on corn will raise the price because it is a commodity. 

What follows is equally remote from being correct. ‘The 
farmer is nof situated as any other capitalist or producer; for he 
precisely differs from them in the capital point of having a mono- 
poly gain at his back from which he may recover. ‘fo say that 
he is situated as any other capitalist or producer, is like saying 
that a man in a house on fire is situated as a man in a ship ;— 
when the most notable fact about the whole case is, that one has 
a back-door by which he may escape, and the. other has not. 

The landlord is equally exempted. We have already seen that there 
is a portion of the capital employed upon the land, the return to which is 
sufficient to yield the ordinary profits of stock, and no more. The price of 
produce must be sufficient to yield this profit, otherwise the capital would he 
withdrawn.— Mill, p. 282. 

The fallacy here is in the assumption that the tenants can raise 
the price of corn, to gratify either themselves or the landlords, 
and that capital cannot be withdrawn. ‘The tenant must be in- 
demnified for the tax; but not out of the price of corn. A 
portion of capital wi// be withdrawn; though it will be a com- 
paratively small one. So far is there from being any difficulty 
in capital being withdrawn, that it is what happens on every 
diminution of demand. The idea of there being any difficulty in 
its happening, may be referred to the opinion before mentioned, 
of the existence of an unalterable demand. 

If a tax is imposed upon produce, and levied upon the cultivator, tt 
follows that the price of produce must rise sufficiently to refund the tax. 
if the tax is 10 per cent or any other rate, upon the selling price, corn 
must rise in value one tenth, or any other proportion.— Mill. p. 262. 

It follows that something must be altered. But it no more follows 
that it must be the price of produce, when it may also be the 
rent,—than it follows that because a man’s brother is dead it is 
Thomas, when he has also a brother named John. 

The real effects on the landlords and tenants, of a tax on agri- 
cultural produce, will, with the exception of a small reaction, be 
the same as those of a reduction of price of equal amount. To 
recur, for example, to the case stated before,—If corn was at 44s., 
and a tax was imposed of 4s. per quarter, the first approximation 
to the result would be, that the outlay would be reduced from 
10102. to 1000/., the produce from 605 quarters to 600, the 
annual amount of profits from 1017. to 100/., and the rent from 
220/. to 100/. For it would be the same thing to the land-holder 
both in his character of cultivator and landlord, whether a loss of 
4s. per quarter was occasioned by a reduction of price or by a 
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tax. But the effect of the tax will not be to cause a loss of pre- 
cisely 4s. per quarter; for there will be a certain reaction on the 
price of corn in the way of increasing it, in consequence of the 
diminution of produce which arises from the tax and is repre- 
sented in the particular case by five quarters. If on an estimate 
like those formerly entered into, the amount of this reaction might 
be stated at fourpence per quarter, the price of corn instead of 44s. 
would be 44s. 4d. And the effect of this would be in a small 
degree to increase the outlay, the amount of profits, and the pro- 
duce. But the principal effect, neglecting inconsiderable frac- 
tions, would be that the price of the 600 quarters would be in- 
creased by fourpence a quarter, or 10/.; which will be added to 
the rent. The corrected rent therefore may be stated at 11040. 
A further correction might be made by calculating the effect of 
the small increase of produce last mentioned upon prices, and 
similar corrections might be extended to an indefinite number ; 
but their amount would be insignificant. The tax therefore, with 
the exception of the reaction amounting to 10/., is taken from the 
rent. 

On referring to the case of Taxes on Agricultural Profits it 
will be readily discerned, how much more prejudicial to the con- 
sumers would have been the raising of a given sum by a tax of 
that description, than by a tax on agricultural produce. 

The next Section, which is on ** A Tax upon the Profits of 
the Farmer, and upon Agricultural Instruments,” concludes that 


It would in the first place raise the price of raw produce ; because that 
price is determined by the produce of the capital which pays no rent, and .- 
which, if it sustains a tax, must rise like any other taxed commodity, to 
indemnify the producer. 


In consequence of this rise of price, it would increase the rent of the land- 
lords.— Mill. p. 284. 


This is the great aboriginal fallacy,which assigns the produce 
of the capital that pays no rent as the regulator of the price of 
corn, instead of the price being the regulator of the addition that 
can be made to the capital. There is also the same inattention to 
the nature of effectual demand, that was formerly noticed. ‘The 
produce of the capital which pays no rent, if it is to sustain a tax 
and continue to be produced, must rise in price to indemnify the 
producer. But the fallacy is in assuming that it will continue to 
be produced ; the truth being that the outlay will always stop at 
the point where the last sum added to it will be returned with a 
living profit clear of all deductions. 

The real effects of a Tax on the Profits of the Farmer, have 
been shown under the head of Taxes on Profits. 
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A tax upon the instruments of agriculture, is the same thing in effect, 
as a tax upon the profits of the farmer, It raises the value of produee, 
without affecting the quantity which goes as rent to the landlurd.—Not only, 
therefore, does the whole of the tax fall upon the consumer, but he is charged 
with another burden, the additional rent which is paid to the landlord. The 
community is taxed, in part for the use of the g.vernment, in part for the 
benefit of the landlords.—Xiill. p. 285. 


If the Tax on Agricultural Instruments is of such a nature that 
its amount varies in proportion to the magnitude of the produce, 
it is a tax on produce; and the tax with the exception of a sraall 
effect of reaction upon prices will be taken out of the rent, with 
sundry small alterations in outlay, profits, and produce. If the 
amount does not vary at all with the produce, it is a dead charge 
upon the cultivator, and will be taken out of the rent without 
affecting any thing else. If it does something between both, the 
effects will be of some intermediate nature, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The next Section is upon ‘ Tithes and Poor Rates.” 


Tithes are a tax upon the produce of the land ; a tenth of the produce, 
perfectly or imperfectly collected. 

The operation, therefore, of this tax, has been already asceitained. It 
raises the price of preduce, and falls wholly upon the consumer.— Mill. 
p. 286. 


That tithes are a tax upon the produce is clear. The conse- 
quence therefore will be, that with the exception of a small re- 
action, they will be taken from the rent ; with certain small 
alterations in outlay, profits, and produce, as before stated. The 
truth of this or m the opposite representation, depends on the 
existence or non-existence of a fallacy in the Section entitled « A 
Tax on the Produce of the Land.” 

The cheval de bataille of those who believe that taxes on 
agricultural produce fall on the consumers, is the malt tax. Ifa 
tax is laid on malt, the price of beer rises till the tax is recovered 
to the dealers ; and it would do the same if the tax was laid on 
barley. What then, they say, so clear, as that the tax falls on the 
consumers ? 

The fallacy here is in bringing forward only half the case. If 
a tax is laid on barley, the quantity of land laid down with barley 
will be diminished, in such a manner as according to the guesses 
of the growers will cause the price to rise to what, after paying 
the tax, will make it as advantageous to grow barley as any thing 
else. And though the guesses may be rough and imperfect the 
first year, they will be better in every succeeding year, and will in 
the end attain to the greatest exactness that can be desired. But 
if the price of barley is raised through the quantity grown being 
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diminished, the prices of some other kinds of produce must fall 
through the quantity grown being increased; for the land will be 
employed in growing something else. ‘The land-owners therefore 
furnish the tax, and in the first instance recover it from the con- 
sumers of barley in the price. But on the other hand they suffer 
a reduction of the prices of other kinds of produce; which makes 
a deduction from their recovery of the tax, and a set-off to the 
consumers of agricultural produce against the increased price paid 
for the article taxed. The consumers of beer pay a higher price 
for their barley, and consume less; but the consumers of wheat 
or of something else pay a lower price for what they consume, 
and consume more. ‘There is some loss of business to maltsters, 
brewers, and publicans; but there is an increase of business to 
millers, bakers, or whoever are the dealers in the articles whose 
consumption is increased. And as no man lives on beer alone, 
the tax will be compensated, at all events in a certain degree, not 
only to the consumers of agricultural produce in the aggregate, 
but to every individual consumer of beer also. And if it should 
turn out in the end, that the aggregate gains of the consumers by 
the reduction of the prices of other things, are equal to their losses 
by the rise of barley,—or in other words that they have paid the 
same sum for the whole produce as before,—the consumers will 
be just where they were, with the exception of the altered pro- 
portions which have been forced upon them, and the land-owners 
will have furnished the tax without recovery. 

In the absence of taxation altogether, the distribution of the 
land to different kinds of produce would be regulated by the 
tendency of individual interests to create such a supply of each 
kind, as would induce a state of relative prices that made it 
impracticable for an individual to gain any thing by growing more 
of one kind and less of some other. The question whether in any 
particular case the land-owners would receive more or less for 
the whole produce after the natural distribution of crops had been 
altered by a tax on a particular article, is the same as the question 
whether they would obtain more or less if it were possible for 
them to alter the natural distribution by a combination among 
themselves ; and is one to which a general answer cannot hastily 
be given. But whatever might be the answer in particular cases, 
it is clear that if the taxation was extended to different articles till 
it fell on all kinds of produce in such manner as to leave no in- 
ducement for altering the relative proportions of different crops, 
the sum received by the land-owners would be the same as before 
the tax. For as there would be no inducement to alter the rela- 
tive proportions, so there would be no general diminution of the 
growth of all kinds; because it would be prevented by the absence 
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of sufficient union among the growers, as was shown in demon- 
strating the impossibility of land-holders recovering a tax by 
raising the price of corn. But if the quantities grown were in all 
respects the same as before, the sums received for them must be 
the same; for there is the impossibility just mentioned, that any 
act or wish of the growers should induce the consumers to give 
more for a given quantity of produce than they were obliged to 
by the competition among themselves, ‘The land-owners therefore 
in such a case, would receive from the consumers in the aggregate, 
and from every individual consumer also, the same sum for the 
same produce as hefore. But if each and all of the consumers 
paid the same sum for the same produce as before, the consumers 
would be just where they were, and the land-owners would have 
furnished the tax without recovery. 

In the case of a general tax either ad valorem or in kind like a 
tithe, the taxation does fall on all kinds of produce so as to leave 
no inducement for altering the relative proportions; and con- 
sequently the landlords will furnish the tax without recovery. 
Whether, therefore, the loss of the landlords and the compensation 
to the consumers be complete in the case of the taxation of a 
single article like malt, or not,—they are complete in the case of 
a general taxation either ad valorem or in kind like a tithe. 

If, to view the thing in another light, the taxation described is 
supposed to be extended to the different kinds of produce in suc- 
cession, each kind will at one period have its price raised and 
growth diminished in consequence of being taxed itself, and will 
at other periods be among the kinds whose prices fall in con- 
sequence of the increased growth of them which takes place 
through something else being taxed. In which there is no difh- 
culty in seeing, how the end is to bring the prices and growths 
of all kinds to what they were at first ; while at every step a levy 
equal to the new tax, or at least one which in conjunction with all 
the successive levies is finally equal to the sum of the successive 
taxes, is made upon the land-owners. 

If the above are the consequences to the land-owners when they 
keep the land in their own hands, they will equally result when 
it is let to tenants; as has been proved before. 

The difference between a tax on barley and a tax on malt,—if 
barley was grown only to be made into malt, which is not very 
far from being the case,—would be that the tax-gatherer would 
knock at the door of the maltster instead of the grower, and that 
the grower would deduct the tax from the price paid by the 
maltster, instead of paying it to the tax-gatherer. And there 
would further be a small saving to the consumers in the price 
of malt, in consequence of the maltster not being obliged to 
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advance the tax during the time occupied in converting the barley 
into malt. 

Another argument brought to ‘prove that tithes fall on the 
consumers,—and which is indeed no other than the theory for- 
merly noticed of an unalterable demand,—is, that if a tax or tithe 
has a tendency to throw a certain belt of land out of cultivation 
or cause a certain diminution of outlay, and thereby create a di- 
minution of produce, the price must be raised till it makes the 
produce the same as before, because men cannot go without the 
produce. In fact this assumption is probably at the bottom of the 
frequent introduction of the subject of demand, and of the idea 
that the corn which is produced with the greatest quantity of labour 
is the regulator of the price." 

The fallacy here, as has been mentioned already, is in the in- 
attention to the nature of effectual demand, and the assumption 
that the produce cannot be diminished. It is not true that men 
say, We must and will have such and such a quantity of corn 
whatever may be the price. But they say, We will have as much 
as it is more convenient for us to pay for at the price for which 
the grower will grow it, than to do without. It is a question of 
equilibrium, between the inconvenience of paying a high price 
and the inconvenience of economizing in the use of corn; and 
whatever may be the laws by which the magnitudes of these two 
inconveniences severally vary, there must be an equilibrium some- 
where, at a point short of consuming the old quantity. That 
men cannot live without a certain quantity, meaning thereby 
some quantity, of food, is true ;—-but it is not true that men are 
living on a fixed quantity, which will not be diminished on an 
increase of price. At the siege of Gibraltar General Elliott ascer- 
tained by experiment upon himself, that a man can live on four 
ounces of food per day. If this is assumed as the smallest 
quantity on which life can be sustained, it is still, in the first 
place, not true that the community, or any considerable portion of 
its members, are living on four ounces of food per day ;—and 


* This argument is advanced in very plain terms by Mr. M‘Culloch. 

‘* Suppose no tithes are levied, and that the wheat raised on the poorest 
lands, or with the capital last applied to the soil, and which determines 
the price of the whole crop, yields a sufficient profit to the cultivator, and 
no more, when it sells for 70s. a quarter—the price must rise to 77s. 
before the same profit can be obtained after tithes are imposed. In this 
ease the tithe cannot possibly occasion any diminution of rent; for this 
produce pays no rent; so that if it were not compensated to the culti- 
vaturs by an increase of prices, they would withdraw their capital from 
cultivation, and the necessary supplies would no longer be obtained.’”— 
Supplement to the 4th and 5th Editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Art. TaXxaTION. p. 629. 
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secondly, even if it was true, the result of an increase of price 
would be, not that the same quantity of food would continue to 
be bought by the consumers whatever was the price, but that the 
population would begin to decrease by all the modes consequent 
on insufficient food, and that for this decrement there would be 
no food bought at all. So far from there being any necessity that 
the same quantity of food shall be bought, it does not even follow 
that the buyers shall all live to buy. But there is no necessity for 
pushing the argument to this length. It is sufficient to attend to 
the fact, that when there is a necessity for the consumption being 
diminished because the corn is not there to be consumed, an 
increase of price is the engine which carries it into effect ;—a 
clear proof that increase of price diminishes consumption. 

The real magnitude and effects of the increase of price con- 
sequent on a tax or tithe, have been shown already. There will 
be a certain diminution of produce, which will cause a certain 
reaction on the price in the way of increasing it ; and this increase 
of price will cause the diminution of produce to be finally some- 
thing less than it would have been without it. But to suppose 
that it can go the length of destroying the diminution of produce 
altogether, is like the story of the two cats that ate up each other. 
Whatever was eaten, there must have been something left to eat 
it. Whatever may be the effect of the increase of price, there 
must be some diminution of produce left, to cause an increase of 
price to exist. The truth therefore is, that there will be a re- 
action ; but one far short of restoring the produce to its original 
magnitude, or throwing the tax on the consumers. 

A late publication has been profuse of arguments on the sub- 
ject of Tithes ; and it may be worth while to follow them. 


We now come to the important conclusion. This may be stated ina 
few words. The lowest soil in cultivation pays no rent [fo the landlord). 
Every soil from which produce is extracted pays tithe Jeo the clergyman 
Rent therefore [to the landlord], and tithe [to the clergyman] are not 
identical [Who ever thought they were ?|, but altogether different. But 
tithe, not being a portion of the rent of land, [Here shift the meaning of 
rent, from the net payment to the landlord, to the total residuum left after 
paying the expenses and necessary profits of the culiivator.| can only be 
a tax on produce, and in the language of Mr. Ricardo, “ like all taxes 
on produce falls wholly on the consumer.”-—WestminsteR Revrew. 
No. If. 


The fallacy here, is manifestly in shifting from one meaning 
of the word rent to another during the argument.' 


' A still more extraordinary fallacy on the same basis appears in the 
Supplement to the 4th and 5th Editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
“ But, independently of these considerations, the fact that tithes and 
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We think, however, that there is a simpler mode of arriving at the 
same conclusion. 

If tithes are not paid by the consumer, as it is contended, they are 
portion of the rent of land [that ts, of the total residuum left after paying 
the expenses of cultivation ; not, it may be presumed, of what is left after 
themselves are paid|. This is almitted. It will also be granted, that every 
aere in England not specially exempted, whatever it may yield under the 
name of rent [to the landlord after the tithe is taken], returns to the clerical 
incumbent a tithe of its gross produce. It follows, that the lowest possible 
rent [total residuum | of land in England—tor tithe is | taken out of the] rent 
by the supposition—is a tenth of its gross annual produce. [This ts quite 
true. The tithe will prevent the land from being cultivated, except where nine 
tenths of the gross annual produce will pay the expenses and necessary profits 
of cultivation, or where, after the payment of these, there will be a residuum 
of at least one tenth.| Uf this be the case in England [where there is a tithe], 
it must be so universally, wherever land is appropriated and brought into 
cultivation [whether there is a tithe or not ; such is the argument]. It is 
well known that the farmer on the banks of the Ohio, so far from paying 
a tithe of bis produce as rent [either to the landlord or to the ae 
pays no rent at all. The same might no doubt be observed of lands much 
nearer home. ‘The lowest rent [residuum] of land, therefore, [in places 
were no tithe is taken,| is not the tithe of its produce [Who ever thought it 
was ?|; and [consequently,—for such is the ap See where such a portion 
is extracted by provision of law, [that is, in places where tithe is taken,} that 
portion is notrent of Jand, but atax on produce.—WesTMINSTER Review. 
No. Il. 


The fallacy here—if the term can be applied—consists in ar- 
guing that tithe is not taken out of the residuum where tithe 
exists, because tithe is not taken out of the residuum where there 
is no tithe at all. 





other taxes on raw produce do not form a deduction from rent, but go 
to increase the price of produce, is obvious from the circumstance that 
the tithe of expensive crops, and which require a great expenditure in 
their cultivation, frequently amounts to four or five times the rent of the 
land. The Rev. Mr. Howlett, by far the ablest advocate of tithes, and 
whose authority cannot, therefore, be questioned, informs us that the 
tithe of an acre of hops, raised on land worth 40s. or 50s. an acre, is, after 
deduction of drying and duty, generally worth from 3/. to 4/.; and he 
further states, that he had known 7/. or 8. paid for the tithe of an acre of 
carrot-seed where the land was not worth 20s.! In such cases, it is plainly 
as great an absurdity to affirm that tithes fall exclusively on the rent of the 
landlord, as it would be to affirm that a part is greater than the whole.”— 
Art. Taxation. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. p. 630. 

The whole of this is a confusion of ideas arising from the two meanings 
of the word rent. 

When a tax or tithe is said to form a deduction from rent, this manifestly 
means from the rent as it would be without the deduction of the tax, and not 
as it is after the deduction. , 

Nobody ever said that the 87. which is the tithe of an acre of carrot-seed, 
is taken out of the 20s. which is left for the landlord afterwards; but that 
it is taken out of the 91. which is the residuum after paying the expenses 
and necessary profits of cultivation, and that it is because 8/. is taken for 
tithe, that only 20s. is left for the landlord. 
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Again: Assuming, as before, that tithe is portion of the reut [resi- 
— ; we will take, for the sake of argument, the case in which the tithe 
and the remainder of the rent shall together amount to less than a fifth 
of the gross produce; or, in other words, in which the portion of rent 
[residuum] paid under the name of rent [to the landlord), shall be less than 
the portion paid under the name of tithe [to the clergyman}. Of land in 
this condition we will suppose two contiguous parcels. Such land will, 
of course, be all of the same fertility. If the legislature raise the tithe 
on one parcel to a fifth, [Zt is *mposstble. The whole residuum is not a fifth. 
The land must cease to be cultivated if it were enacted. It is ordering five 
quarts to be taken out of agallon.| but make no alteration on the other, it 
is plain that from the former parcel the church alone will extract a rent 
of a fifth of the gross produce; [The church will extract nothing at all; for 
there will be a stop put io the production altogether, in consequence of the 
demand being greater than will leave the expenses of cultivation.| whilst from 
the latter parcel, the landlord and church together will receive something 
which will be less than a filth. Here then we should have two parcels of 
equally fertile land, paying two different rents, at one and the same 
period; which is absurd. ‘Tithe, therefore, as before, is not of the nature > 
of rent, but of a tax on produce.— Westminster Review. No. If. 


The fallacy here consists in arguing on what would come to 
pass, if out of a gallon the legislature should take five quarts. It 
is John Cade declaring that ‘the three-hoop’d pot shall have ten 
hoops.” 

To conclude, if tithe be rent, the American government by imposing 
it on the lands in the back settlements, which now yield uo rent at all, 
or a nominal sum which is next to none, may at once creale a rent 
equal to the tenth of the gross produce. Advancing another step, it 
may create rent to the amount of half, or even the whole of the gross 
produce—a supposition too absurd to be insisted on.—WestTMINSTER 
Review. No. Lf. 


If the American government were to impose such a tax, it 
would put a stop to the cultivation of lands in the back settlements 
altogether ; with the exception of those where nine tenths of the 
produce were sufficient to give a living profit to the cultivator. 
There would be a certain reaction on the price of produce, which 
would in some degree increase the quantity of land that would 
be able to resist the tax; but the effect would be in the main 
to check the cultivation of the back settlements, in the same 
manner that would result from a diminution of one tenth in the 
productive powers of nature there. ‘The fallacy, therefore, is 
in supposing that the American government would get the tax, 
tithe, rent, or whatever else it may be called, because it enacted it. 


“ Let us suppose,” it has becn said [by a writer on the opposite side], 
“ that the produce of a given quantity of the least fertile soil, which is 
said to pay no rent, sells for 40/., and that the claim of the tithe-owner 
now amounting to 4/. were abolished, would the whole produce, which 
now sells for 407., be in that case sold for no more than 362.2? ‘ Yes,’ 
say the political economists. ‘ No,’ say common sense and experience; 
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if the 42. now received for tithes ceased to be exacted, another claimant m 
to an equal amount would instantly start up in the persou of the h: 
landlord.” i: 
This, the writer in the Westminster Review says would be true, et 

if the remission of the tithe was confined to this particular portion 
of soil, but would not be true if the remission was general. Which 
is whatremains for him to prove. « 
o 

Instead of remitting the tithe of that particular portion, we will n 
suppose it to be remitted universally. he produce of the same portion v 


which formerly sold for 402., would now fetch only 367. 


For: If the capital employed by the farmer on the particular portion of ‘ 
soil referred to in our case were 31/., and the common profits of stock on € 
that sum were 5/., he would sell /zs produce for 36/. and no more, whether ’ v 
it consisted of 10 quarters or of 9. [He would not ; the competition among t 


the consumers of corn would be such as to enable him to get 401. for the produce $ 
« as before. And even if the sellers were so dull as not (to find this out, there 
would be a necessity for the price being raised in consequence of the rapid I 
consumption of the stock in hand. Corn sold for 4l. a quarter before, because c 
nothing less than that price would induce the competitors to agree in such a r 
division as would spin out the consumption to the needful length ; and the P 
same necessity would exist afterwards. But the landlord will immediately 
come down on the tenant for Al. increase of rent ; or, if he refuses to pay it, 
find another tenant who will.] Uf the whole produce of the land he occu- 
pied were 10 quarters, of which he paid one to the parson, he must sell 
the remaining 9 quarters for 36/., because he must have the ordinary rate | 
of profits on his capital. [They are not sold for 361. because this is necessary a 
to his having the ordinary rate of profits ; but it is because they can be sold 
for 361. in consequence of the state of the competition, that the tithe-owuer or 
the landlord can lay hands on the other quarter and still leave him a living 
profit.| If the tithe were abolished, and he continued to sell the 10 quarters 
at the same rate per quarter as he had formeriy sold the 9 quarters, his 
gains would exceed the ordinary profits of stock by the price of the tenth 
quarter [and therefore the landlord will take advantage of the competition 
among farmers, to take the excess from him in the shape of rent|. This 
would be speedily corrected by the competition of other growers, [Jt 
would not ; because it ts corrected already by the interference of the landlord, 
and because other growers are in the same situation with rexpect to their 
own landlords.) which would compel him to reduce his price till he gained 
no more than the ordinary profits of stock. The 10 quarters, therefore, 
the whole produce of the particular portion of soil referred to in our case, 
° and which formerly sold for 40/., would now be worth only 36/.—West- 
MINSTER Review. No. II. 
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The whole of this is a begging of the point at issue; which is 
whether the excess will not be taken by the landlord in the shape 
of rent. Whether it will or not, ascends to the great question 
concerning the origin of Rent. 

In opposition then to all these arguments, the conclusion is, that ‘ 
Tithes fall on the landlords, but have also a certain effect in pre- 
venting the cultivation of poor soils, and diminishing the outlay 
upon others, And it becomes of importance to ascertain the 
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magnitude of this last effect, and to compare it with what would 
have been the result if the support for the clergy had been 
raised by a tax on the produce of manufactures instead of agri- 
culture. 

In England the waste lands have been estimated at a seventh of 
the whole. Hence if it may be assumed that the quality of this 
seventh varies uniformly, from that quality where the expenditure 
of a given sum will return enough to pay the expenses with the 
necessary profits and a ninth of all this besides for tithe, to that 
where it would produce nothing,—the abolition of tithes, in calling 
into cultivation all the land-down to that which would return the 
expenses and profits without the tithe or furnish nine tenths of what 
was formerly the lowest produce, would call into cultivation one 
tenth of the waste, and increase the quantity of cultivated land by one 
sixtieth. And if three quarters of corn per acre is a fair average 
produce for the whole of the cultivated land in the country, and 
one quarter per acre for the worst,— the produce of the new land 
called into cultivation by the abolition of tithes would be a hun- 
dred-and-eightieth part of what existed before. 

Again, the rents in England are supposed to be in the aggregate 
a third of the produce. Hence the case so often assumed as an 
example,—with corn at 55s.,—is not very far from an average 
case. And in it, the diminution of produce consequent on the 
reduced outlay arising from a tax of one tenth ora tithe, would be 
less than the three-hundredth part. Adding therefore this effect 
to the other, the whole diminution of produce effected by tithes 
in England, supposing them to be universal, may be estimated at 
less than the hundred-and-twelfth part. 

The value of the whole annual produce of agriculture in Great 
Britain, compared with that of manufactures, has been estimated 
as being as one to three. If then the support of the clergy were 
to be raised by a tax on the produce of manufactures instead of 
agriculture, the tax must be a third of a tithe, or 19 or 34 per 
cent. And the consequence of this would be, in addition to the 
tax being paid by the consumers, to cause a gratuitous loss or 
prevention of production, which, if 10 per cent may be assumed 
as the average rate of manufacturing profits, would be equal to 
ten elevenths of '” per cent on the whole amount of goods 
manufactured. And the value of this, would be to the value of 
the hundred-and-twelfth part of the agricultural produce, which is 
what is supposed to be kept out of existence by the system of 
tithe,—as +4, x 1 x 1 x 8, to 1 divided by 112; or as +, to 
+} z» or something more than 10 to 1,—an inequality not to be 
got over by any conceivable inaccuracy in the numerical assump- 
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tions. In which it is remarkable, that the result is independent 
of the comparative values of the agricultural and manufactured 
produce, and will be the same whatever is their proportion. The 
explanation of which is, that if the manufactured produce is less, 
a greater portion of it must be taken. 

Hence the real state of the charge against tithes is, first, that 
the tax is paid by the landlords instead of being paid by the con- 
sumers, as would have been the case if it had been levied on 
manufactures ; and secondly, that there is a saving of more than 
nine tenths of the loss or prevention of production which would 
have taken place by the other mode. When tithes are asserted 
to be a peculiarly pernicious and impolitic mode of taxation, these 
facts are always kept out of sight. ‘The proof of the assertion falls 
to the ground upon examination, like the proof of many other 
popular outcries. As the woodpecker, the rook, and the goat- 
sucker, have been persecuted time out of mind for imaginary 
injuries, so the ecclesiastical rook has been charged with collecting 
his subsistence in a manner peculiarly injurious to the public, 
through clear ignorance or concealment of the nature of his 
process. Some species of commutation might possibly be better 
still. But it is plain that the extended outcry has been made 
either through ignorance, or a desire to direct the hostility of the 
community to a particular quarter by misrepresentation. 

If a tax or tithe should be remitted on a certain portion of the 
land, the effect would be the removal of something approaching 
to a proportionate part of the consequences that resulted from the 
tax. For example, if the tithe in England, provided it were 
universal, would diminish the whole produce by the hundred-and- 
twelfth part, and if this would increase the price of corn by 
sixpence a quarter,—the effect of the remission of tithe on an 
average third of the land, would be that the produce of the country 
would be increased by something not far from a third of a hun- 
dred-and-twelfth part, and the price of corn fall by about two- 
pence a quarter. And the value of the tax remitted, with the 
exception of the reaction produced by these petty alterations, 
would go into the pockets of the landlords. For it is evident that 
this would be the result if the land-owners held the land in their 
own hands. It could make no difference in the prices in the 
market, whether corn was sold there for the benefit of the tithe- 
owner or the grower. If the tithe-owner could eat all his corn 
himself, the case would be different; but as it is, the same 
quantity of corn must be brought to market, and consequently be 
sold for the same price. And of this price, the whole that is left 
after paying the necessary profits of the capital employed, would 
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be rent.—These seem to be all the effects that arise from a partial 
remission of the tax." 

The next subject is that of Poor Rates. 

If the poor rate were levied in proportion to profits upon’ farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, it would be a tax upon profits. If &e. 
—But if a separate tax is laid upon the farmers, we have already seen 
that it operates immediately to raise the price of corn sufficiently high to afford 
them cumpensation for the tax, and raises the rent of the landlords. It is to 
them a benefit, not a burden.—Mill. p. 286. 

The reasons for opposing the conclusion marked in italics, have 
been formerly stated. 

A poor rate is commonly levied in proportion to the rent. In 
the case, therefore, of a land-owner uniting the characters of 
landlord and cultivator, it would be simply a tax upon rent, and 
would alter nothing else. And the same wil! take place when 
the characters are divided. 

If a poor rate was levied in proportion to profits or to produce, 
it would be a tax on profits or on produce, and its effects will be 
found under those heads. 

The Section on « A Tax per acre on the Land” infers that if 
the tax was levied only on cultivated land 

Such a tax would raise upon the consumers, not only so much per acre 


to the government, but a great deal more for the benefit of the landlords,— 
Mill. p. 290. 





' In an Article on the Corn Laws in No. 88 of the Edinbargh Review, 
as published by anticipation in the Morning Chronicle of Oct, 17, 1826, 
some inferences on the effect of tithes are presented as derived from the 
fact of the impost being of partial application. 

“ —it is obvious that the price of corn must have been regulated by the 
price for which it can be raised on the last lands cultivated that are free from 
tithe, and not for what it could be raised for on the last lands cultivated 
that are subject to that charge. It appears, therefore, &c.” ; 

Corn can be raised on the sand above high-water mark, if any body 
chuses to do it in defiance of the loss; but it is clear that it is not meant 
to say that this corn would regulate the price. What is meant therefore 
must be, that tlie price of corn has been regulated by the price for which 
it can be raised on the last lands cultivated with a living profit at the going 
price. In other words, that the price bas been regulated by the price ; 
which is reasoning in a circle. 

If it is urged that the price is regulated by the necessity, this necessity 
has no organ for expressing itself but through the price. Which makes 
the circle as before. 

The whole is in fact the fallacy of inversion noticed under the Theory 
of Rent. The price of corn is neither regulated by one of the things men- 
tioned nor by the other; but the state of competition first settles what 
shall be the price in proportion to the quantity, and the price determines 
the quality of land on which it is worth while to grow corn, in tithed lands 
and tithe-free respectively. And no difference will be made to the con- 
stimers, by tithe being taken or not taken; except the slight-elterations in 
produce and price which have been stated. 


VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LIV. Z 
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and it founds this:upon the. former argument, that® there is a 
portion of capital employed upon the land, the return to which is 
sufficient to afford the ordinary profits of stock, but nothing more, 
and that 


If any addition is made to the cost of producing, @ rise of price must 
afford compensalion.—p. 288. 


The fallacy of this, as before stated, is in supposing that this 
portion of capital will of necessity continue to be employed. 

By application to the case of the land-owner uniting the cha- 
racters of landlord and cultivator, it is plain that a tax per acre on 
the land, whether confined to cultivated land or not, will be taken 
from the landlord. In cases where the tax per acre should be 
greater than the rent, the landlord, if he could escape the tax by 
it, would keep the land out of cultivation, or even disown it 
altogether. But if he cannot by either of these means escape the 
tax, he will have no resource but to get all the rent he can, and 
make up the tax out of his own pocket. 

To recapitulate, The Theory of Rent with its adjuncts is 
proved to be fallacious, First, By the irrationality of the conclusion 
that what it assigns as the cause is the cause; as demonstrated by 
the application of a similar conclusion in other cases ;—and Se- 
condly, By the results being contradicted by the evidence of 
experiment. The theory says, that no rent should be paid where 
land is of a uniform quality and the art of forcing crops is unknown. 
The palpable fact is, that a heavy rent is paid in countries lying 
under precisely these circumstances. ‘The theory says, that land- 
lords lose rent by turnips and drill husbandry. Landlords quietly 
do all in their power to encourage both. The theory says, that 
taxes on agricultural produce are shifted on the consumers. 
Landlords and tenants both know, that no power on earth can 
induce the consumers to give more for a given quantity of corn 
than the competition obliges them to do. The theory says, that 
taxes on the farmer’s profits, and on his instruments of agriculture, 
raise rent. Landlords know, that they pay for them out of the 
rent. The theory says, that rent is made higher by poor rates. 
Landlords know, that it is as snow by sunshine. The theory 
says, that a land-tax raises a sum on the consumers for the benefit 
of the landlords. Landlords are so dull, as never yet to have 
voted for a land-tax but under the pressure of necessity. When 
the measure of the truth of a theory shall be the hostility of its 
results with experiment, this theory may be believed on argument. 
Till then, it must be believed because it is a convenience to have 
the labouring classes told, that the clergy are supported out of the 
price of bread. 
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The theory of No General Glut” is in a certain degree 
connected with the rest. 

Every commodity is always, at one and the same time, matter of 
demand, and matter of supply. Of two men who perform an exchange, 
the one does not come with only a supply, the other with only a demané ; 
each of them comes with both a demand and a supply. ‘The supply, which 
he brings, is the instrument of his demand ; and his demand and supply 
are of course exactly equal to one another.—Mill. p. 232. 

This is the rhythm of an argument, without the substance. Th. 
fallacy lies in assuming that the demand and the supply are equal. 
The supply of every individual is the source of his demand,—the 
storehouse from which his demand is taken ;—but it is not his 
demand. Nobody ever doubted that the portion of an individual’s 
supply which he succeeds in exchanging with a living profit, is the 
instrument of his demand; but the question was, whether he 
— not have a further portion behind, which he could not 
exchange, or could not exchange with a living profit. The sports- 
man’s charge of shot is the instrument of his demand upon the 
covey ; but it by no means follows that his demand upon the covey 
shall be equal to his charges of shot. 

It seems to be abundantly clear, that if the manufacturing capi- 
talists who now demand a profit of, it may be, 10 per cent on 
the capital they advance, and consider it as only a living profit, 
could be persuaded to advance it for 4, their goods would be 
offered at less price, and a greater quantity would be from 
time to time manufactured and sold. And if they could be in- 
duced to advance capital with no profit at all, a. still greater 
increase of sales might take place. And it might be greater still if, 
for argument’s sake, it were possible that they should consent to 
advance capital at 4 per cent loss. 

By the converse of the argument it seems equally clear, that if 
the capitalists, from any cause whatever, proceed to manufacture 
at any of the rates severally specified above,—the quantity of goods 
from time to time produced will be such as could only be sold with 
a profit of 4 per cent, or with none, or with a loss of 4 per cent, 
respectively ; and consequently such as it is impossible to sell with 
a living profit, when the living profit is 10 per cent. The 
quantity of production, therefore, will be finally kept down by the 
accumulation of what it is impossible to sell with a living profit, 
and the withdrawing of a portion of the producers by bankruptcy. 

All that remains to be accounted for, is why, in a given state of 
manufacturing skill, all the manufacturers and shopkeepers in the 
country do not make and sell more than they actually do;, as, for 
instance, ten times as much. And here it will be found, that 
there is an ultimate reference to corn. For if they wéte to pro- 
ceed to attempt such an increase, they must proceed’ to create 2 
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labouring population approaching to ten times thepresent number ; 
because when a man is working twelve hours a day already, it is 
in vain to think of making him work ten times as much. And 
whether they set about effecting this increase by he shortest road, 
which would be by the introduction of adult workmen from other 
countries, or waited for the slower progress of population at home, 
—it is clear that they must commence by advancing in the shape 
of wages the means of obtaining a supply of corn which, first or 
last, is to amount to something like ten times the present supply. 
But since no prices could have the effect of making the agricul- 
turists produce a tenfold supply, the projectors must, to use a 
maritime phrase, be brought up by the impossibility of furnishing 
what would purchase the corn required to go on. Hence if they 
persisted in the attempt to furnish it, they would first discover 
that their profit was being eaten up in the contest, next that it 
was nothing, and next that they were continuing the struggle at 
a ruinous loss. The secret therefore lies in the slowness of the 
increase of the produce of land, compared with the increase of 
manufactures which might otherwise be created to tempt the 
agriculturists withal. It would be easy to double the quantity of 
goods manufactured, if the offer of them would teach the agri- 
culturists to produce food for two men where they produce for 
One now, and leave a certain profit for the manufacturing capi- 
talists besides. But as it is impossible for one to keep pace with 
the other, there must be a point where the increase of manufactures 
must stop. 

There is then, in any given state of productive power and skill, 
a certain quantity of all kinds of manufactures which can be pro- 
duced and sold with a living profit. And if more are produced, 
they cannot be sold with a living profit; and this is a General 
Glut." 


1 Note to the Second Edition.—It does not seem to be very clear whether 
the supporters of the impossibility of a general glut intended to include 
eorn under the term commodity, or not. If they did, it is only another 
form = the fallacy which consists in assuming that all kinds of production 
are alike. 

If corn had been ever so distinctly included, it would still have been untrue 
that there could be no general glut. For under any imaginable state of the 
trade in corn, there might arrive a period when the quantity of manufac- 
tures and manufacturers wouid press against the quantity of food; and 
then the possibility of a general glut would ensue. 

_ The strong peculiarity attending the prodaction of corn and raw 
produce in general, is that the facility of increasing the production di- 
minishes with the quantity produced, in a way which does not take place 
in the operations performed on rude produce by manufacturing industry. 
A certain quantity of the labour of a husbandman produces a quarter of 
corn; and a certain quantity of the labour of a manufacturer turns a 
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All manufacturers, if not restrained by foresight of the con» 
sequences, have the power of increasing their individual produce 
without reference to what can in the aggregate be finally sold with 
a living profit. They can do it through the operation of one 
agent, credit ; by which is meant the practice of selling goods for 
the promise of future payment. There is no man of moderate 
respectability, who could not through this agency double his rate 
of manufacturing from the present moment till he appeared among 
the bankrupts in the Gazette, if he chose to take the consequences. 
Many foresee the consequences and avoid; some do not, and so 
create a glut. And this tendency to plethora is kept down from 
time to time by evacuations in the Gazette; which do not how- 
ever take place with perfect continuity,—any more than a bleeding 
at the nose is spread over every minute of every hour ;—but ap- 
pear by fits and starts, as circumstances direct the eruption of the 
process. ‘There appears therefore reason to suspect, that the 
habit of giving credit, which in earlier stages of society may be a 
useful stimulant, is in more advanced states a principal agent 
in producing something like a periodical return of commercial 
distress. 

It is not true that there would be no glut, if there was only less 
of one kind of manufactures and more of some other. The cause 
of the glut extends to all kinds, and cannot be remedied by altering 
their proportions. 

Agriculturists have also the power of making a mistake in the 
calculation of the last sum which can be added to the outlay so 
as to be returned with a living profit; and they doubtless do so 
occasionally in a certain degree. But the effects of such a mis- 





" 
halfpenny-worth of iron into a watch-chain of great beauty and value. 
But there is this remarkable difference between the operations,—that if 
the labour of two individuals were to be employed in making watch-chains 
where one was employed before, two watch-chains would be produced 
instead of one; but if the labour of two individuals were to be employed 
in producing corn where one was employed before, the result would by 
no means be the production of two quarters instead of one, for the 
constitution of nature by which the quantity of raw produce increases more 
slowly than the quantity of labour applied, would intervene. 

It is not true therefore, that the difference between agriculture and 
manofactures is only that one is the application of industry 10 one kind of 
produce, and the other to another. But there is a great and substantial 
difference arising out of the fact, that manufactures are the application 
of industry in a direction where the produce varies as the labour applied, 
and agriculture where it does not. 

If the labour of two individuals would produce two quarters of corn 
where there was one before, as it will produce two watch-chains,—it 
might be conceded that there could be no General Glut. 
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take are confined to a comparatively inconsiderable sum, and are 
consequently of or aweewee amount; which is the- reason why 
little is ever heard about cultivation being carried to a ruinous 
extent. 


There remains a subject which it is necessary to go through 


con volto né torbido, n? chiaro 


protesting against any inferences from the limitation of the com- 
mentary. 


Every body knows the fact, that in the greater number of countries, 
the population is stationary, or nearly so. But what does this prove, so 
Jong as we are not informed, by what causes it is prevented from increasing ? 
We know well, that there are two causes, by which it may be prevented 
from increasing, how great soevcr its natural tendency to increase. The 
one is poverty ; under which, let the number born be what it may, all but 
a certain number undergo a premature destruction. The other is pru- 
dence; by which either marriages are sparingly contracted, or care is 
taken that children, beyond a certain number, shall not be the fruit.—Mill. 

J 50. 
R There are two modes in which artificial means may be employed to make 
population and capital keep pace together: expedients may be sought, 
either to restrain the tendency of population to increase; or to accelerate 
beyond its natural pace the increase of capital.—Ib. p. 57. 

The result to be aimed at is, to secure to the great body of the people 
all the happiness which is capable of being derived from the matrimonial 
union, without the evils which a too rapid increase of their numbers involves. 
The progress of legislation, the improvement of the education of the 
people, and the decay of superstition, will, in time, it may be hoped, 
accomplish the difficult task of reconciling these important objects.—Ib. 

. 58. 
si If we may, thos, infer, that haman happiness cannot be secured by 
taking forcible methods to make capital increase as fast as population; 
and if, on the other hand, it is certain, that where births take place, more 
numerous than are required to uphold a population corresponding to the 
state of capital, human happiness is impaired, it is immediately seen, that 
the grand practical problem ts, To find the means of limiting the number of 
births.—Ib. p. 65. 

If Mr. Owen means that population should not go on, and if expedients 
can be employed to limit sufficiently the number of births, there is no 
occasion fur these [Mr. Owen’s] establishments.—Ib. p. 67. 


What is it “* the new school of political economy” would be 
at ? And where is it that superstition above all things, interferes 
with their wishes ? It cannot be unfair to allow the writer to 
explain himself, by extracts from others of his acknowledged 
works. 


It is perfectly evident, that, so long as men are produced in greater 
numbers than can be fed, there must be excessive misery. What is 
wanted then is, the means of preventing mankind from increasing so fast ; 
from increasing faster than food can be increased to support them. To 
the discovery of these means, the resources of the human mind should be 
intensely applied. This is the foundation of all improvement. In the 
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attainment of this important end, it is abundantly plain that there is 
nothing impracticable. There is nothing which offers any considerable 
difficulty, except the prejudices of mankind.—Supplement to the 4th and 
5th Editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Art. Banks For Savincs. 


p. 93. 

As the tendency in population to increase faster than food, produces 
a greater number of individuals than can be fed,—as this is the grand 
parent of indigence, and the most prolific of all the sources of evil to the 
labouring portion of mankind, take all possible means for preventing so 
rapid a multiplication; and let no mere prejudice, whether religious or 
political, restrain your bands in so beneficent and meritorious an undér- 
taking. It would be easy to offer suggestions on this head, if we were not 
entirely precluded from going into detail. 11 is abundantly evident, in the 
mean time, that indirect methods can alone avail; the passions to be 
combated cannot be destroyed, nor, to the production of effects of any 
considerable magnitude, resisted. With a little ingenuity they may, how- 
ever, be eluded, and, instead of spending themselves in hurtful, made to 
themselves in harmless channels. This it is the business of skilful legislation 
to cffect.—Ib. Art. BecGar. p, 246. 

What are the best means of checking the progress of population, when 
it cannot go on unrestrained without producing one or other of two most 
undesirable effects,—either drawing an undue proportion of the population 
to the mere raising of food, or producing poverty and wretchedness, it is 
not now the place to inquire, Itis indeed, the most important practical 
problem to which the wisdom of the politician and moralist can be 
applied. It has, till this time, been selactebiy evaded by all those who have 
meddled with the subject, as well as by all those who were called upon 
by their situation to find a remedy for the evils to which it relates. And 
yet, if the superstitions of the nursery were discarded, and the principle of 
utility kept steadily in view, a solution mg not be very difficult to be 
found ; and the means of drying up one of the most copious sources of 
human evil, a source which, if all other sources of evil were taken away, 
would alone suffice to retain the great mass of human beings in misery, 
might be seen to be neither doubtful nor difficult to be applied.—Art. Co- 
Lony. p. 261. 


It may occur to some readers, that abstinence from marriage is 
the remedy intended. But this is inconsistent with the data; as 
will be proved by going through the passages marked with italics 
in the extracts. For ‘ marriages to be sparingly contracted,” is 
one way ; but to ‘ take care that children, beyond a certain num- 
ber, shall not be the fruit,” is another. Abstinence from marriage 
cannot be termed either ‘artificial means,” or ‘* expedients.” 
The plan is ‘to secure to the great body of the people all the 
happiness which is capable of being derived from the matrimonial 
union,” though ‘ without the evils which a too rapid increase of 
their numbers involves ;” which is something quite different from 
abstinence from marriage. What is found to oppose the plan, is 
<¢ superstition ;” and superstition was never understood to be op- 
posed to abstinence from marriage. The evil of improvident 
marriages has long been known ; but nobody ever entered before 
on ‘the grand practical problem” of «limiting the number of 
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births” without diminishing marriages, by means of expedients.” 
The thing is stated to be easy, if it were not for the * prejudices 
of mankind,” religious among others; and religious prejudices 
never hindered abstinence from marriage. ‘* It would be easy to 
offer suggestions on this head,” but there is something that 
‘* precludes from going into detail.” There is nothing to prevent 
the going into detail to the utmost, on the subject of abstinence 
from marriage. The passions, it is declared, are not proposed to 
be “resisted;” but they are to be ‘ eluded,” and made to 
‘¢ spend themselves in harmless channels.” Of all the occupations 
inyented for legislators, assuredly that here proposed is the oddest. 
The question, it is affirmed, has hitherto “been miserably evaded ;” 
yet all has been said on abstinence from marriage, that can be 
said. ‘¢ If the superstitions of the nursery were discarded,” the 
solution might be found; and — 7 there are no nursery 
superstitions on the subject of abstinence from marriage. 

It would be a painful thing to load any sect or school with a 
disagreeable misconstruction; but if any thing like it should 
happen in the present case, the aggrieved have a ready remedy, 
which is, to explain what it is they do mean. Men are certainly 
not always obliged to prove a negative; but when circumstances 
of reasonable suspicion have arisen out of their own act, the most 
innocent persons on earth must either do so, or remain under the 
imputation. There is no use in pretending not to know, what 
has been disseminated in full and disgusting detail by the instru- 
mentality of the press.* It is submitted, without violence or 
exaggeration, to the judgement of unprejudiced persons, whether 
in the absence of explanation, the passages extracted do not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that ‘ the new school of political 
economy” intended what is alluded to above. 


* To describe it as nearly as is easily practicable, it was an appeal to 
the doctrines of political economy on the evils of a redundant population, 
concluding with a detail of “expedients” for procuring abortion in an 
evanescent period by mechanical means; or to define it with more ac- 
curacy in the words of the extracts, for procuring ‘‘ the happiness capable 
of being derived from the matrimonial union,” without “ children being 
the fruit.” It was printed in two different forms; and possibly in more. 
One was of a superior type and paper, in general appearance resembling 
the hand-bills of fashionable venders of perfumery; and, as might be 
gathered from the circumstances of the individual case, was distributed 
anonymously by the twopenny post. The other was in the manner of the 
lowest order of quack advertisements which are thrust into the hands of 
passengers at ‘l'emple Bar; and was apparently for distribution among 
the labouring classes. It was stated in some of the public prints of the 
time, that tailors were the class among whom the plan found its principal 
supporters, and that the progress of the sect was stopped by a threat of 
public prosecution. - 
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It may appear questionable to some, whether it is right to bring 
such a subject into notice. The objection would be valid, if the 
matter was really drawn out of obscurity. But when a theory has 
been published in Encyclopedias, recommended in octavos, dis- 
persed in detail by the press, and urged, as cannot be doubted, on 
the acceptance of every new institution for purposes of education 
to the extent of what the influence of the propounders can effect, 
this objection seems to be gone by, and nothing is left but to 
examine the theory on the grounds, first of morality, and secondly 
of its adaptation to the attainment of the end proposed. And on 
the first of these, it may be conceded to the fullest extent, that the 
question shall stand solely on “ the principle of utility,” or the 
effect on the general happiness. What, then, is ta be the situ. 
ation of the women of the lower and middle classes, when in 
every street political economists go about seeking whom they may 
devour, under the assurance that they bring with them the 
‘‘ expedients” for evading the ordinary consequences of sexual 
irregularity? And what will be the purity of the wives and 
daughters of the higher classes, when in every room the footmen 
are neighing after the chambermaids under assurances of like 
impunity? There is difficulty enough in keeping the passions 
of mankind in a state of decent repression, with all the existing 
checks on their irregular exhibition ; and what is to be the case 
when one of the strongest checks, the fear of consequences, is 
removed ? Society mzy and must struggle, with so much of men’s 
passions as are connected with the great operations of nature and 
the continuation of the species; but it has long agreed to rid 
itself of the intolerable nuisance of struggling with any others, by 
referring them to a class of crimes which it is not usual to describe 
except by omitting to name. 

And next for its adaptation to the end proposed. And here it 
is plain, First, that as long as such practices are not universal 
in the classes where population is proposed to be repressed, their 
adoption by one will only make room for the natural use of 
marriage by another, and consequently the reduction of population 
will be nothing. Secondly, that the ultimate effect must be the 
same as that of the permission of infanticide ; which is well known 
to end in increasing the density of population, through men’s en- 
tering into marriage with some view to the practice while it is at a 
distance, and shrinking from it afterwards. 

It is impossible not to notice the contrast presented by the 
purity, and even elegance, of the author of the great discoveries on 
the subject of Population. Virginibus puerisque canto may, as 
far as the spirit of the author is concerned, be written on every 
page of the work of Mr. Malthus; and his illustrations, such as 
those of “the tree with its branches and foliage,” and ‘ the 
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sunny spot in man’s whole life where his imagination loves to 
bask,” are the very poetry of science. 

Though the instfuctors of youth are not bound to enter into the 
actual confutation of every unseemly error that men may fall into, 
enough has been said to show the importance of bringing the 
pursuits of political economy within the pale of academical 
education. When such efforts are made to teach the new 
mumpsimus, the least the universities can do is ‘to teach the old 
sumpsimus. As long as the accredited guardians of learning 
stand aloof from a branch of science peculiarly adapted for the 
exercise of cultivated reason, it necessarily falls into the hands of 
those who have less power to distinguish fallacies, and less caution 
to avoid them. 


THE END. 


{Published Dec, 18, 1826. Second Edition, published under the title of 
The.true Theory of Rent, in opposition to Mr. Ricardo and others. Being 
* An Exposition of Fallacies, Se.’ | 
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CATECHISM ON THE CORN LAWS: 


WITH 
A LIST OF FALLACIES AND THE ANSWERS. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The object of the present continuation is to trace the nature and conse- 
quences of the Corn Laws, as derivable from the true, or Adam Smith's, 
theory of rent; and to present, in a concise form, the answers to the 
fallacies which have appeared upon the subject. 

If the conclusions on this point present no direct opposition to those of 
the theory questioned in the preceding article, it does not follow that 
there is not an important difference in the modes of proof. What is 
contended for is, that the rent’s being the superfluity of the price, is 
at once the reason why charges on the land must fall on the rent, and 
why restrictions on importation are an unjust invention for the advan- 
tage of the landlords; and that the theory which would separate these, 
has weakened the argument against the Corn Laws, by interweaving 
with it a fallacy on Tithes. 


Wuar has preceded shows, that the rent of any object is the 
difference between the living price of the produce (by which is 
meant the price necessary to pay for the production with a living 
profit to the producer), and the price for which the produce can be 
sold in consequence of the whole quantity being less than there 
would be a demand for at the living price. The application of 
this to land, mines, and most of the ordinary subjects of rent, 
needs no explanation. In the case of the ground-rent of houses, 
the house is the produce, and the builder is in the situation of the 
cultivator or capitalist. Hence the difference between the sum for 
which the house can be built with a living profit, turned into the 
shape of an annuity, and the sum which from the situation of the 
house can be annually obtained by letting it, will be the ground- 
rent. 

The causes of the difference which makes rent, may be either 
natural or artificial. ‘They take place naturally to a certain extent, 
in the case of land in peculiarly favourable situations, and in various 
other circumstances which it is not intended to enumerate. The 
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way in which they take place artificially, will be best illustrated by 
recurring to the case of the island formerly introduced. 

If, after the population of the supposed island had begun to 
press against the limits of the soil, a contiguous island should 
spring up of the same nature as the first, the prospect of increased 
wealth to the land-owners of the first would drop at once. One 
way only there would be, by which they could keep up the 
amount of prices and of rents ;—for the rent is no other than the 
superfluity of price, or that part of it which is not necessary to 
pay for the production with a living profit. One way only there 
would be; and that is, to prohibit the use of the produce of the 
neighbouring island, or, in other words, enact corn laws. Of 
which laws, the effects are next to be traced. 

If the island first cultivated had been the Isle of Wight, and the 
contiguous land the rest of the United Empire, it is clear that if 
the original land-owners had the power effectually to decree, that 
no corn should be consumed but what was the produce of the 
Isle of Wight,—that though their descendants might wander into 
the wilds of Hampshire or the deserts of Middlesex, it should be 
against law for them to eat a fragment of agricultural produce 
except what had been grown within the licensed territory,—the 
consequence must have been, that the population, wealth, and 
power, of the United Empire, must for ever have been confined 
to something bearing a near resemblance to the present circum- 
stances of the Isle of Wight. 

If the land-owners should be disposed to deny this conclusion, 
they would be answered as regards the question of population, 
by showing that the produce of the Isle of Wight, even though 
for argument’s sake it could be extended by the cultivation of 
every nook and crevice to two, three, or four times its present 
amount, would only be a small portion of the quantity consumed 
by the present population of the empire. And as regards the 
question of wealth, they would be answered, by showing that the 
quantity of commodities which can possibly be manufactured and 
sold with a living profit to the producers, must in all cases have 
an ultimate reference to the quantity and price of corn. 

‘¢It seems to be abundantly clear, that if the manufacturing 
capitalists, who now demand a profit of, it may be, ten per cent 
on the capital they advance, and consider it as only a living profit, 
could be persuaded to advance it for four, their goods would be 
offered at a less price, and a greater quantity would from time to 
time be manufactured and sold. And if they could be induced to 
advance capital with no profit at all, a still greater increase of sales 
might take place. And it might be greater still if, for argument’s 
sake, it were possible that they should consent to advance capital 
at four per cent loss.” 
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«s By the converse of the argument it seems equally clear, that 
if the capitalists, from any cause whatever, proceed to manufacture 
at any of the rates severally specified above,—the quantity of 
goods from time to time produced will be such as could only be 
sold with a profit of four per cent, or with fione, or with a loss 
of four per cent, respectively; and consequently such as it is 
impossible to sell with a living profit, when the living profit 
is ten per cent. The quantity of production, therefore, will be 
finally kept down by the accumulation of what it is impossible 
to sell with a living profit, and the withdrawing of a portion of 
the producers by bankruptcy.” 

s¢ All that remains to be accounted for, is why, in a given state 

of manufacturing skill, all the manufacturers and shopkeepers in 
the country do not make and sell more than they actually do; as, 
for instance, ten times as much. And here it will be found, that 
there is an ultimate reference to corn. For if they were to 
attempt such an increase, they must proceed to create a labouring 
population approaching to ten times the present number; because 
when a man is working twelve hours a day already, it is in vain 
to think of making him work ten times as much. And whether 
they set about effecting this increase by the shortest road, which 
would be by the introduction of adult workmen from other coun- 
tries, or waited for the slower progress of population at home,— 
it is clear that they must commence by advancing in the shape of 
wages the means of obtaining a supply of corn which, first or last, 
is to amount to something like ten times the present supply. But 
since no prices could have the effect of making the agriculturists 
produce a tenfold supply, the proprietors must, to use a maritime 
phrase, be brought up by the impossibility of furnishing what 
would purchase the corn required to go on. Hence if they per- 
sisted in the attempt to furnish it, they would first discover that 
their profit was being eaten up in the contest, next that it was 
nothing, and next that they were continuing the struggle at a 
ruinous loss. The secret therefore lies in the slowness of the 
increase of the produce of land, compared with the increase 
of manufactures which might otherwise be created to tempt 
the agriculturists withal. It would be easy to double the 
quantity of goods manufactured, if the offer of them would teach 
the agriculturists to produce food for two men where they 
produce for one now, and leave a certain profit for the manufac- 
turing capitalists besides. But as it is impossible for one to. keep 
pace with the other, there must be a point where the increase of 
manufactures must stop.” 

« There is then, in any given state of productive power and 
skill, a certain quantity of all kinds of manufactures which can be 
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produced and sold witha living profit. And if more are produced, 
they cannot be sold with.a living profit; and this is a General 
Glut.” * 

The magnified case here given, shows by what precise process 
it is, that the limitation of the food of the United Empire to the 
produce of the Isle of Wight would curtail in a corresponding 
degree the amount of British manufactures. That the amount 
must in some way or other be curtailed is clear ; because the corn 
would be forbidden to exist on which the manufacturers of the 
present quantity could live. 

But if the population, corn, and manufactures, would be reduced 
to something like those of the Isle of Wight, the power and 
wealth of the United Empire would be reduced in the same 
degree. For they can only be composed of some or other of these 
elements. 

If the land-owners of the Isle of Wight should attempt to set 
up the increase of their rents from the supposed prohibition, ‘as 


1 “Jt does not seem to be very clear, whether the supporters of the 
impossibility of a general glut intended to include corn under the term 
commodity, or not. If they did, it is only another form of the fallacy 
which consists in assuming that all kinds of production are alike. 

‘** If corn had been ever so distinctly included, it would still have been 
untrue that there could be no general glut, For under any imaginable 
state of the trade in corn, there might arrive a period when the quantity 
of manufactures and manufacturers would press against the quantity of 
food ; and then the possibility of a general glut would ensue. 

“ The strong peculiarity attending the production of corn and raw pro- 
duce in general, is that the facility of increasing the production dimi- 
nishes with the quantity produced, in a way which does not take place in 
the operations performed on rude produce by manufacturing industry. A 
eeftain quantity of the labour of a husbandman produces a quarter of 
corn; and a certain quantity of the labour of a manufacturer turns a 
halfpenny-worth of iron into a watch-chain of great beauty and value. 
Bat there is this remarkable difference between the operations,—that if 
the labour of two individuals were to be employed in making watch-chains 
where one was employed before, two watch-chains would be produced 
instead ofone; but if the labour of two individuals were to be employed in 
predacing corn where one was employed before, the result would by no 
means be the production of two quarters instead of one, for the constita- 
tion of nature by which the quantity of raw produce increases more 
slowly that: the quantity of labour applied, would intervene. 

“ It is not true therefore, that the difference between agriculture and 
manufactures is only that one is the application of industry to one kind of 
produce, and the other to another. But there..is a great. and snbstantial 
difference arising out of the fact, that manufactures are the application of 
industry ina direction where the produce varies as the labour applied, 
and agriculture where it ddes‘nst. 

“* Ifthe labour of two individuals would produce two quarters of corn 
where there was one before, as it will ,produce two, watch-chains,—it 
might be coneeded that there could be no General Glut.” —Zrue Theory of 
Rerit}' Seton Edition pp: 57,58. ~*~ - ” 
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a national gain, and:one that ought to be encouraged ;—they would 
be . answered by showing, that all that they-could gain must ‘be 
taken from somebody else in the price of corn, which could make 
no national gain; and that the further result was to reduce the 
wealth and power of the United Empire to something like those 
of the Isle of Wight. 

If they should attempt to represent the diminution of their rents 
by the admission of any corn but what was grown in the Isle of 
Wight, as an injury done to themselves;—they would be told, 
that since all they are to gain must be taken from somebody else, 
with the destruction of the general interest of the community 
besides, the policy of preventing such a mode of gain to individuals 
stands to a certain degree on the same grounds as the policy of 
preventing the industry of highwaymen. 

If the land-owners should call the encouragement given to the 
cultivation of every nook and crevice in the Isle of Wight, by the 
name of the encouragement of agriculture;—they would be told, 
that the use of agriculture is to have corn, and that the limitation 
of the corn of the United Empire to that of the Isle of Wight, is 
not an invention to have corn, but not to have it. 

If they should call the prevention of the cultivation of these 
nooks and crevices by the name of an injury to agriculture, and 
threaten the community with famine from the loss;—they would 
be told, that if the growth of corm is diminished in the Isle of 
Wight, it can only be because more and cheaper corn is procured 
elsewhere, which is not a cause of famine, but the contrary. 

If the land-owners of the Isle of Wight should represent that 
they were great payers of taxes, and that if their gains were 
reduced it would be impossible they should pay the same taxes 
as before ;—the minister, if there was one, would tell them, that 
the taxes which could possibly be levied from them, could only 
be part of what they were to receive from somebody else in the 
extra price of corn, and could therefore just as well be levied 
from those other persons instead; and that besides this, there 
would be. an accession of all the revenue, which would arise from 
the wealth and power of the United Empire being no longer 
limited to what could be supported on the produce of the Isle of 
Wight. 

if the bankers, if such there were, the monied men, the ship- 
owniers, the lawyers, the professional men of all kinds, the expec- 
tants'in every line, and the classes who in some way or other live 
through the expenditure of the public revenue, should be invited 
to, become parties to such a representation of the land-owners ;— 
they-would consider’ whether 'theit respective interests would be 
advanced by keeping déwn the wealth and power of the United 
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Empite to those of the Isle of Wight, and whether there was any 
reason why they should promote a general injustice against their 
own interests. Or at all events they would be simpletons if they 
did not. 

' If.there were occasion for putting the unreasonableness of such 
a representation in a stronger light, it would be by supposing, that 
the land-owners of the Isle of Wight were at this moment found 
praying that the corn, manufactures, wealth, and power of the 
United Empire might be cut down to what could be supported 
on the produce of the Isle of Wight, and the increased taxes paid 
by the land-owners of the Isle of Wight accepted in return ; and 
that the bankers, the monied men, the ship-owners, the lawyers, 
the professional.men, the expectants, and the public servants, 
were invited to concur. 

Exactly the same kind of effects would be produced, if instead 
of Hampshire or Middlesex, the corn was to come from France or 
from Poland. In one case as in the other, the corn consumed or 
consumable in the United Empire, would be curtailed by the 
quantity finally kept out; and the population, wealth, and power, 
would be curtailed in the degree and manner which have been 
shown to be the consequence. 

It is true that in this case the additional supply of corn would 
not be raised by the exertions of British agriculturists, but by the 
exertions of British manufacturers and merchants, acting upon the 
necessities of Frenchmen or of Poles. The prayer, therefore, of 
the agriculturists would amount to requesting, that nobody might 
make national wealth but themselves, or further than they were to 
have a profit from it, And the way to put the reasonableness of 
this prayer in a proper light, is to suppose, that the manufacturers, 
the merchants, and the ship-owners, were found praying that the 
eating of any British corn might be prohibited by law, that they 
the manufacturers, merchants, and ship-owners, might have the 
benefit of importing all from abroad. 

If the agriculturists should represent this clashing between the 
interests of the agriculturists and the other classes, as an abstruse 
and puzzling matter, in which it required great political know- 
ledge to determine the point where the two interests should rest ; 
—the answer would be, that it was nothing but the question 
which mankind had already decided over and over again, by 
determining, that all disputes whether John shall keep Thomas 
from: coming to market or Thomas shall keep John, shall be 
settled by both John and Thomas selling as much as other peo- 
ple chuse to buy. “ 

If the land-owners should urge, that they were the great pur- 
chasers of manufactured. goods, and consequently it was the 
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interest of the manufacturers that ‘they the land-owfers should 
receive high prices, in order that they might expend them’on the 
manufacturers ;—they would be answered, ‘that it could be iid 
object of desire to the manufacturers, that the others should re- 
ceive high prices and expend the receipts upon themsétives, if the 
result was to be that the corn finally received was to be less thah 
they could have got for the same quantity of manufactures elsé- 
where; and that besides this, there would be the loss of all that 
might have been obtained for the portion of manufactures and 
trade, which is prohibited from coming into existence by the limi- 
tation of the industry of the United Empire to what can be éup- 
ported on the produce of the Isle of Wight. 

If there were occasion for putting the unreasonableness of such 
a plea in a stronger light, it would be by supposing the agricultw- 
rists of the Isle of Wight at this moment to ask the manufacturers 
of the United Empire to join them in procuring the prohibition of 
the corn of the rest of the Empire, and offer them the expenditiire 
of the increased revenues which would arise to the land-owners of 
the Isle of Wight, in return. 

If the land-owners of the Isle of Wight should endeavour to 
make their monopoly more palatable, by proposing that monopolies 
of various kinds should be granted to the manufacturers by way 
of equalization,—or if they should appeal to certain monopolies 
of this kind in existence, as a reason why theit own mionopoly 
should be continued ;—they would be answered, that the grantitig 
monopolies to the manufacturers had no tendency to refndve the 
great evil, which is the restriction of the industry of the country 
to what could be supported on the produce of the Isle of Wight; 
and that the whole plan besides, was only like proposing to remove 
the evils arising from the occasional occurrence of highway rob- 
bery, by licensing the robbing of every man in his turn. Ard if 
the manufacturers allowed themselves to be led away by the hope 
of gaining or preserving this or that monopoly to their particular 
crafts, they would act like men who should be persuaded to vote 
for a general scarcity, by the promise of a halfpenny roll apiece 
to themselves. 

It would be evident, on view of such a proposal from the Isle 
of Wight, that the question of free trade rested miinly, and 
almost entirely; on the freedom of the trade in corn; and that to 
discuss the use of the greater or jess freedom of this or that 
branch of commerce, while the great commerce in food remained 
fettered, was like inquiring bow much a man’s liberty may be 
advanced by letting loose his little finger, when the total fact is 
that he is tied together by the neck and heels. ; 

If the.Jand-owners of the Isle of Wight should have. had .the 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LIV. 2A 
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influence to a certain degree or for a certain time to prevent .the 
eating of any corn but their own, and should represent the reduc- 
tion of rents which would arise from the admission of other corn, 
as the taking away of part of their lawful property;—this would 
lead to the discovery, of what is perhaps the sorest of all points 
to the land-owners, that rent is not property, in the sense in which 
mankind have combined for its protection. ‘The simple basis on 
which men have agreed to protect property, is that it is the 
reward of labour, and that without mutual protection to this there 
could be neither labour nor production. Rent is not the reward 
of labour ; for it is the superfluity of price above what is neces- 
Sary to pay the cultivator with a fair profit. ‘The land-owners, as 
distinguished from the cultivators, are a race who toil not, neither 
do they spin; they live out of the wages of other men’s spinning. 
They cannot receive a farthing of rent, except in consequence of 
the spinners paying a higher price for the produce than is neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of cultivation with a fair profit. If 
the land-owners of the Isle of Wight advanced the claim supposed, 
there would be no getting rid of the dilemma. Either their rents 
are not property, in the sense in which other men are bound to 
preserve them; or the land-owners of the Isle of Wight ought to 
have the monopoly of the United Empire as long as they find it 
convenient to desire it. 

If the land-owners of the Isle of Wight, when struggling for 
the monopoly of the United Empire, should represent, that of 
some taxes they paid the whole, and of others a great proportion, 
and that therefore they had a claim to a monopoly as a compen- 
sation ;—the first step towards an answer would bes that if they 
paid more than was right, it should be remedied by laying the 
taxes in a different manner, and not compensation made by restric- 
tions, of which the effect is to keep down the wealth of the 
United Empire to what can be supported on the produce of the 
Isle of Wight. But there is a much sorer point than this; which 
is, that for taxation to fall upon rent, is just as it ought to be. If 
the community about to occupy the United Empire from the Isle 
of Wight, was in a situation to take a common-sense view of what 
would be for the general good of themselves and their posterity, 
they would clearly determine, that no taxation should ever fall on 
the operations of industry, as long as it was possible for it to fall 
upon rent. And this for two reasons; First, because rent is 
nothing but a tax upon those who have laboured, for the benefit 
of those who have not laboured; and Secondly, because when a 
tax falls on the produce of industry instead of falling on rent 
which is not industry, the tax is lost twice,— once by the consu- 
mers, and once more by the industrious in the diminution of their 
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employment and means of gain." The community, therefore, 
would determine that no such injuty and waste should take place ; 
in the same manner as it would determine that there should be no 
leaks in the public money-bags. Any individuals who could get 
possession of the rents, and procure the taxes to be laid on industry 
instead, would profit in the same manner as if they got possession 
of the money-bags; but it would be as much the interest and 
duty of the community to prevent one event as the other. [If it 
was pleaded that the gains and losses would be all within the 
community, and therefore there could be no public loss, the an- 
swer would be, that there was, in the first place, the taking away 
the reward of labour from those who had laboured, and giving it 
to those who did nothing in return, which is the only serious 
objection to taking the money-bags;—and secondly, that there 
was a gratuitous loss and prevention of an equal quantity of 
wealth to the community besides, arising out of the taxes being 
thrown on the produce of industry; which is a mischief the 
taking of the money-bags has not to answer for. The community, 
therefore, would pass a self-denying ordinance on the subject of 
the rents, as well as of the money-bags. The United States of 
America, or some of them, have in fact done this to a certain 
extent, by setting apart a portion of their territory for the purpose 
of hereafter defraying the public expenses. 

The land-owners in expectancy, would undoubtedly contend,— 
as in fact men always do contend as stoutly as they are able for 
every thing they expect to gain by,—that the moment a portion of 
land came into any man’s hands, it and all that could possibly be 
made by it became his property, and from that moment all right 
in the community to interfere with it was gone for ever. But 
they would speedily be told, that rent aaa er, is of that species 
of property which civilized communities have at all times under- 
taken to restrain, to prohibit, or to permit to such precise degrees 
and in such precise manners as appeared to be authorized by the 
consideration of the general good; and that if they will lay claim to 
any property except consistently with the ends and purposes for 


1“ A tax on the profits of manufacturers, then, will be taken by the 
government once, and there will be an additional loss or prevention of an 
equivalent quantity of production besides, which will be. lost to:the com- 
munity without advantage to the government or any body else, in a man- 
ner analogous to what would be the result of a deterioration of the 
powers of nature. The tax falls on the consumers, and the gratuitous 
loss on the capitalists and labourers. And this Jast gratuitous loss is 
measured by, and is in fact identical with, the losses arising to the manu- 
facturing capitalists and labourers from the diminution of the extent. of 
their business.”—TZrue Theory of Rent, p. 38.—For the proof in detail, see 
the work referred to. 
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which cimilized society has been. formed, must go out of the 
eye of civilized society to do it. if aman has fishery through 
is lands, the law will certainly not prevent him from fishing 
upon the mere ground that what he does not take may be taken 
by somebody else. ‘This would be robbery, or an interference 
with that use and enjoyment .of property which it iis the object 
of society to protect. Butif this man has a mode of fishing, the re- 
sult of which is, that for every fish taken by himself, two are 
destroyed or prevented from existing in his neighbours waters, 
the law will put him down directly. For this is precisely the use 
and. enjoyment of property which it is the object of society so 
prevent. No man has a right to call on the community, to 
assist him in securing a general loss, The question of resisting 
taxation upon rent, presents the same case. If the result simply 
was, that the taxation escaped by one individual must be paid by 
somebody else, something snigbt be said against taxing rent in 
preference to industry ; though there would still be the reply, that 
the fruits of industry are the produce of labour which is what 
mankind haye combined to protect, and rent is not. But when the 
result is, that besides this, the amount must be lost a second time 
the community in another form, it enters at once into the case 
the ieeadhens are the two fishes taken from somebody 
else, for one that is to be caught by the owner of the waters, 
The owner may ery out against the hardship of interfering with 
what he chuses to call his property; but the simple truth is, that 
society has not united for the purpose of securing to him.such 
property as he speaks of, but of preventing him from having it. 
All the claims made for the maintenance of abuses om the ground 
of their being property or what are technically termed vested 
interests, depend on this fallacy of calling on society to protect, 
what the fact is it was formed to prevent, 
At the same time it may be a very serious question, in what 
manger a community ought to proceed towards individuals, who 
h the ignorance or fault of the community, have been 
n and brought up in the receipt of revenues dependent on 
taking the reward from the producer and giving it to him who 
hag not produced, A collector of black mail, where his vocation 
has net been altogether of his own invention, but is in a certain 
degree wrought into the habits and sufferance of the public, has a 
right to be treated with some tenderness; and industrious and 
civilized communities, when they have grown up in the neighbour- 
hood of similar incumbrances, have seldom been indisposed to 
offer a liberal composition for their quiet abatement. But there 
are two points which such communities can never give up. One 
is, that any composition shall be understood to be a sacrifice to 
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policy, and'not to right; and'the other, that whatever they’ tiny 
pay for what their opponents have the present power’ to coritest, 
they will pay nothing for expectations. From the moment, theré- 
fore, that one’of these collectors from the-industty of his neigh- 
bours’ finds: a civilized and intelligent community in his’ feigh- 
bourhood sufficiently strong to think of bringing hint to terrtis;. he’ 
will be a most lucky man indeed, if he can arrange for the quiet’ 
possession of whatever may be found in his hands wheti he sub- 
mits tothe general compact of society. Nothing can be’ more: 
certain, than that the intelligence and power of his opponents, and 
consequently’ their indisposition to offer favourable terins, will 
imcrease and not decrease. He may talk loud, and appeal to 
ancient endurance, and’ times. when men thought it an honour and’ 
felicity to part with their property; but the simple fact will 
be after all, that the longer he contrives to defer his composition, 
the worse it will be. 

On the'whole then, the land-owners of the Isle of Wight'would’ 
make an exceedingly good bargain’ for themselves, if they’ found 
acommunity willing to-give'up the examination into’ how far the” 
owners ‘of rent had a right'to demand: the taxation of industty at: 
all; on condition that the land-owners in their turn would’ give up 
all idea'of preventing the rest of the community from eating any 
corn they could procure. And the community on its side would’ 
beunwise, if it did’ not reply to vet! unreasonable resistance on the 
more palpable of the two points, by making a scrutitty’ into the 
still’ sorer question, and pushing it to the extent which rigid’ 
justice should be found’ to demand, and. the growing” intelligence: 
ofthe community enable it to enforce. 

If, however, the land-owners of the Isle of Wight‘ should: Be” 
supposed to catry their point of preventing the’ eating ‘of any cori 
but their own, it is’ interesting to consider by what precise’ means” 
the’ result that must‘ensue would be‘ cafried into effect. The 
result has-been seen tobe, that a stop must be*put to the incréase 
of the wealth and‘ power of the United Empire, at a point not 
very far removed’ from'the present wealth and power of the Isle of” 
Wight. And the means'by which: this result would’be produced” 
would be, that the’ operative manufacturers would increase theit' 
hours of toil till human endurance could’ go no further, without 
finally obtaining’ more than the pittance of’ corn which would 
séstain life, and raise up the .same number of equally wretched’ 
successors;—that ali the children produced above this number, 
must'be worn down, or, if any body loves the term, Ailled off; by 
the combined operations of misery and vice, with as much cer- 
tainty as the population of the smaller domestic’ animals is ‘kept: 
within limits by drowning and other modes’ of death;—that the 
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capitalists and traders of all kinds, with. the exception of the 
owners of land, must see their profits reduced to the smallest 
amount with which it was possible to keep up the appearance 
demanded from them by society and escape bankruptcy ;—that in 
consequence no man could exercise any manufacture, merchan- 
dise, or trade, with success, except in proportion as room was 
made for him by the disappearance of some one else, and hence 
the population of traders must be as rigidly kept down by bank- 
ruptcy, as that of the labourers by hunger ;—and this evacuation 
by bankruptcy would appear like a frightful intermittent, where 
the intermissions barely give time to feel the terrors of the coming 
fit, In such a country there would arise the phenomenon, of men 
eager to work, but unable to find any employment by which life 
could be supported; and for this simple reason, that the avenues 
to food are shut up, and though men may work, it is against law 
for food to be procured for them in return. For such men to 
think to live by working, is as bootless as to think of living by 
working in a ship at sea without provisions. It is true that, by 
their exertions they may make it the interest of those who have 
taken possession of the supply of food, to raise a little more by 
increasing their expenditure upon their land; but it is only like 
the shakings of the bread-bag, in comparison of the labour that 
must be given for it. For example, in the instance formerly 
assumed, which is not far from an average case, the payment, of 
fifty-five instead of forty-four shillings per quarter for pw produce, 
amounting in all to three hundred and forty-three pounds fifteen 
shillings, would effect the production of four more quarters, or an 
increase of a hundred-and-fiftieth part ; being at the rate of eighty- 
six pounds per quarter, or thirteen shillings and sixpence for the 
quartern loaf;—and when this string has ion stretched to break- 
ing, it is plain that there is nothing to be done but die. In 
such a country there would be seen crowds of youths of the 
middle classes, attempting to maintain themselves in credit by 
industry, and only dispersing the accumulation of their fathers by 
a fatality that nothing could ward off; families lamenting the ruin 
of their hopes, and men looking on the faces of their children as 
pledges of coming sorrow instead of aid. In such a country 
there would be campaigns against starving manufacturers; and 
men who had fought nations quarrels, would be called upon to 
finish the sufferings of dying artisans. There would be a law to 
determine that every legislator should be a land-owner; and a 
class of laws to make the poor die quietly, and without disturbing 
the higher orders by their efforts to escape. To be found house- 
less would be made a crime; because he that has parted with his 
house, has manifestly not starved when he ought. To be detected 
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with horse-fesh in a bag, would be punished with fine or impri- 
sonment ; because a man who descends to such disgusting callings 
to save life, is evidently making efforts unfair upon his fellows. 
In such a country, there would be troops of juvenile offenders in 
the towns; and regiments of poachers in the fields, living despe- 
rately on pheasant because men are not permitted to buy bread. 
There would be ‘distressed manufacturers,’ and * commercial 
crises,’ and ‘a general glut,’ and ‘depravity of the lower orders,’ 
and ‘apprehensions for property,’ and ¢ fears for establishments,’ 
and ‘danger to social order,’ and every man asking his neigh- 
bour how these evils had arisen. On one side would be seen the 
tich few, enjoying with trembling; and on the other would be 
seen industrious and able-bodied men, dying because working 
would not support existence as it ought to do;—women and 
children trodden down in the mass of suffering, and retiring into 
corners to die without resistance as is their nature ;—woe, and 
want, and wretchedness, and wrong,—and all this, that the squire’s 
bitch hound might whelp in safety. If any legislators ever had 
a heavy responsibility, it would be those who tolerated such a 
state of things an hour after they had the power to remove it. 
If any ever had a claim to the support of a grateful people, it 
would be those who ventured power and place, by resisting the 
demands of the encroaching order, and putting themselves upon 
their country for their deliverance. 

If it should be urged, that there must always come a time when 
population will press against food, and therefore there is no use 
in attempting to escape it; this would be like urging, that there is 
no use in a man’s escaping from murder now, because he will not 
be immortal afterwards. ‘There is all the difference in the world, 
between enduring an evil by the will of providence, and by the act 
of man. Human life in the whole, is but the procrastination of 
death ; but that is no reason why men should die just now, for 
other men’s convenience. There may come a time when there 
will be no coal to burn, no iron to make tools, and perhaps no salt 
left in the sea; but this is no reason why men should not make 
something of the interval which must intervene. ‘The time when 
population will press irremediably against food, must, to a great 
manufacturing and naval people, be almost as remote as the time 
when there will be no salt left inthe sea. And come when it may, 
it must always come gradually ; which is by itself no small diminu- 
tion of the mischief. The maximum of contingent evil in pros- 
pect, is only equal to what it is proposed to bring on at once; and 
all the world must be cleared and peopled, before the evil can 
arrive. 
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If however, afterall, the land-owners of the Isle of sWight had 
got, the supply.of the United, Empire. into their hands, the impor- 
tant. question would be, how the. ewil must be removed, And 
here if, is plain that. the object. must be, to. produce the minimum 
of. present, suffering and. the maximum. of, final good. The suffes- 
ing, axising. duting the. process, of-a return to justice, must be set 
off against, the removal of the recurring and perpetual suffering, 
arising from, the evil; always remembering, that the reason why 
the greater suffering is, removed ‘at, the expense of the less, is not 
simply. because it is.the greater, but because it is unjust. And 
here it is plain, that the way to diminish the suffering on the 
defendant’s side of the. account, is to reduge the evil gradually. 
Not, however, so gradually as. never to. reduce it at all, as would 
be the case if the defendants were left to. remove it themselves; 
but by. such a reasonable progression as. shall at once hold forth a 
clear prospect. of deliverance to the community, and divide the 
pressute. upon those who.are to. disgorge. A duty, for example, 
equal at, first.to a full protection, and reduced by a tenth of the 
present amount annually till it was. entirely removed, would 
combine the two properties required. 

_.The attempt to prevent one man from buying what another. is 
willing to sell to him, and oblige him to buy from a third person 
with the. avowed object of making him pay that third person a 
greater price, is so manifestly of the nature of robbery, that nothing 
can make it, tolerable in a. country where. ideas of justice and ciyil 
liberty have made any. considerable progress. And consequently 
this. object is not generally avowed; but the plan is put forward 
under, cover of some advantage that is to arise to the community 
from its permission, or some detriment from the contrary. 

Of all the arguments of this kind, there, is only one of a nature 
to make a serious impression. on an impartial observer; and that is, 
the objection, that a nation which procures a. portion of its food 
by. barter, must be at the mercy of foreigners. ‘There is no doubt 
that such. a case is possible, and, whatever the political economists 
may. Says has happened. A signal. instance of it occurred at the 
conclusion of the last war, when the unfortunate country of Nor- 
Ways growing little or, no corn, and accustomed to procure it by 
the barter, of iran.and wood, was statved into submission by a 
squadron, of gun-brigs. But it must be borne. in, mind, that, the 


case,ef Norway and that. of a great commereia! and. naval people, 
are.as,different as.any two cases it. iseasy,to imagine. Exactly, 


as the power and communications are multiplied, the chance. of 
being cut off from supplies is.diminished. ‘There may be.a certain 
chance remaining after all; but the chance of the prevention, of 
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evil by the: very proceeding in question, is infinitely greater. On 
the principle proposed, a man might abstain from walking abroad; ' 
lest he should be crushed by a falling house; and from eating 
solid. food, lest he should be choked by.a crumb. Both these ate 
things which have sometimes happened ;. yet it is clear that on the 
whole, the chances of well-being-are greatly increased by walking 
abroad and eating bread. It may fairly be doubted, whether the 
case of a great commercial and naval people being starved by 
foreigners, ever did happen; and the -general tendency of! the 
thing objected to, to extend a happy existence, is as clear as in the 
other cases, 

The substance of what has preceded may. be collected into brief” 
questions and answers, To which is added a list of fallacies 
advanced, with their solutions. 


What is meant by Answer. Laws which enact that the 
Corn Laws? labourer shall not exchange his produce 
for food, except at, certain shops, namely 

the shops of the land-owners. 


For whose benefit A. Manifestly, of those who support 


are these laws? them,—the land-owners, 
What are the effects A. The same in kind, as would arise 
of these laws? from: limiting the food consumed in. the 
United Empire, to. what could be produced 
in the Isle of Wight. 
What would be the A. That the manufactures, wealth, and 


copecgnenoss of such — power, of the United Empire, must be li- 
a limitatinn mited to something like those of the Isle of 


Wight, 
How would this be A. First, By a general distress among 
brought about? the manufacturing labourers, arising from 


employment and wages being reduced _-to 
what afforded the smallest pittance of food 
upon which life could be supported ;—as is the case now. 
Secondly, By a general glut and stagnation of<trade, arising 
from more goods being manufactured than could possibly be sold 
with a living profit;—as is the case now. swt 
Thirdly, By the impossibility of any man’s prospering in any 
new manufacture, trade, or project-;—as is the case now. F 
Fourthly, By the population both of labourers and traders being 
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linaited in: proportion to’ the limitation of food, the first by hunger, 
the second by bankruptcy;—~as is the case now. 


In such a state of 
things, could not able- 
bodied. men. support 
themselves by work- 
ing? 


Will not the offer of 
their produce indace 
the growers to grow 
more corn? 


Are not the in- 
creased rents of the 
landlords a national 
gain? 


A. No more than they could support 
themselves by working, in a ship at sea 
without provisions. 


A. In the same way as more milking 
will produce more milk from a given cow. 
There may never be a time when it is im- 
possible to extract another drop ; but nobody 
will live upon the difference. 


A. In the first place, all that they can 
gain must be taken from somebody else ; 
which can make no national gain. Second- 
ly, the effect is to keep down the wealth 
and power of the whole community, in the 
same manner as would take place if the 


wealth and power of the community were confined to what could 
be supported on the produce of the Isle of Wight, to please the 


landlords there. 


What is the differ- 
enee.. between  pre- 
venting men from buy- 
ing food, and taking 
it from them after they 
have bought it? 


Are not the in- 
creased rents of the 
landlords their pro- 
perty? 


nation where the laws were determined only by justice and the - 


A. That in one case they starve without 
working, and in the other with. 


A. No more than the increased prices 
which a shopkeeper might get, if he 
could prevent men from buying at any 
shop but his own. 

So far from allowing the landlords to 
increase their rents by artificial means, a 


good of the community, would allow no taxation to fall upon 
industry, as long as it was possible for it to fall upon rent. 


How 
proyed? 


is the last 





A. First, because rent is nothing but 
a tax upon those who have laboured, for 
the benefit of those who have not. And 
secondly, because when a tax is allowed to 
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fall on industry ingtead of falling on rent which is.mo¢ industry, the 
tax is lost twice,—once by the consumers, and: once more by the 
industrious in the diminution of their employment and means of 


gain. 


Is it not hard that 
the owner should not 
sell ihe produce of his 
land for the most that 
is possible? 


Do not the land- 
lords pay a number 
of taxes? 


Do not they pay 
the tithes? 


A. Not so hard as that the manufacturer 
Should not sell his produce for as much as 
he can get by a free sale. The case is like 
that of two men struggling to keep each 
other out of the market ; and what justice 
and the public good demand is, that both 
should sell for as much as they can. 


A. It is just that they should. They 
are not labourers; and all that they can 
possibly have, is. paid for out of other péo- 
ple’s labour. Rent, altogether, is nothing 
‘but the excess of the price above what is 
necessary to pay for the production with a 
fair profit. 


A. No more than a man pays, what was 
left to his brothers and sisters by their com- 
mon father. A man cannot be said to pay, 
what he never had. 

If tithes were abolished, they might fall 


to the landlord ; and if a man’s brothers and sisters were dead, he 


might be sole heir to his father’s estate. 
4 


But this does not make 


a man pay, what is held by a right coeval with his own. 


If the landlords have 
not their present rents, 
how are they to pay 
the taxes that they do? 


A. It is clear they cannot. But it is as 
absurd to keep down the wealth and in- 
dustry of the community for the sake of 
the taxes that may be paid by the landlords, 
as it would be to keep them down to what 
could be supported on the produce of the 


Isle of Wight, for the sake of the increased taxes that might be 
paid by the landlords of the Isle of Wight in return. 


Is it not wrong to 
encourage the produc- 
tion of foreigners? 


A. When a manufacturer produces 
goods and exchanges them abroad for corn, 
he may as truly be said to produce the 
corn, as if it came out of his loom or his 
flatting-mill. And if he is prohibited from 
doing this, it is Ais production that in re- 
ality is stopped. ‘ 





$80 


2 TS it not the Tntorest 
aff the. manufaeturers 
thet the; landlords: 
should have high rents, 
in order that they may 
consume, their manu- 
facttires? 


* ‘How is such a state 
of things to be altered? 


What.is;the way for 
any man to know 
whether he is inter- 
eated' in the continn- 
amcve of the corn laws; 
or nint? 


Ts it any new dis- 
covery, thatthe wealth 
and power of the com- 
munity are restricted 
by restrictions on the 
importation ef corn?. 


Catechism on 


[rs 


A. Not if they are to consume’ them. for’ 
less than could be had from other people, 


and oblige the manufacturers to diminish 
the quantity of their sales besides. 


A. By waiting till it is generally known, 
how much all men, except the land-owners, 
are interested in. the removal of the injus- 
tice ; and by taking all means to increase 
such knowledge. 


A. By asking himself whether it would 
be: for his interest, that the wealth and 
power of the community should at this 
moment be reduced to what could be sup- 
ported on the produce of the Isle of Wight. 
If he finds that this‘would not be for his 
interest, he may be sure that it is not for his 
interest that the wealth and power of the 
community should be restricted as they now 
are by, the corn laws. 


A. “To prohibit by a perpetual law the 
importation of foreign corn. and cattle, is in 
reality to enact, that the population and 
industry of the community shall at no time 
exceed.what the rude produce of its own 
soil can, maintain.” — Wealth of Nations, B. 
iv..c.-2. 

If the law. instead of being a perpetual 


prohibition, acts.only occasionally or. with a varying pressure, it 
will depress. the. population and. industry proportionately. 


What would be. a. 
fair composition to 
offer to the owners of 
land? : 


How should the in- 





A, That the: community, on its; part 
would give up the inquiry into the right 
rent has'to-claim:to be only equally taxed 
with: manufacturing: industry, if the land- 
owners on their part'would give up the idea 
of»preventing: men’ from having as much 
food:as they cam buy. 


A. By: removing it gradually. Give 
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justice be removed, 
so as ‘to produce the 
greatest good and the 
least suffering? 


What should be 
done ifany thing short 
of final removal was 


proposed? 
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them time. -Give them ten. years, if. they 
please; beginning witha protecting duty, 
and taking off a tenth yearly till it 1 gone 
But remove it. , 


A. A discerning community would 
clearly take all that was offered, and not 
telax in its endeavours to get the rest. 
Such a proposal leaves untouched the body 
of the wrong, and all the danger arising 
from a sense of injustice. It is like the 


generosity of the feudal lord, who instead of insisting on his droit 
de seigneur for the full tale of three nights, should graciously offer 


to compound for one, 


What is the answer 
te¢he fallacy 

1. That a_ theory 
may be true in the 
abstract, aud false in 
practice. 


A. Tf a theory is not true in practice, it 
is not true at all; for it must be a theory 
falsely applied. ‘Theory, means an asser- 
tion that certain inferences are true or 
according to the dictates of common sense 
and experience. For instance, the asser- 
tion that two and two will make four, is a 


theory. 
The object of this fallacy, is to disable human reason and com- 
mon sense, for the benefit of the objectors; and to persuade us, 
that nobody knows when we ought to be starved but themselves. 


2. That if foreign 
corn is introduced, 
the quantity of home- 
grown corn will be 
diminished; by which 
nothing will be gained. 


3. That if corn falls, 
wages must fall; and 
consequently cheap 
corn can be of no ad- 
the la- 


vantage to 
hourer. 


A. The quantity of home-grown corn 
can only be diminished, in consequence of 
a gfeater quantity of foreign corn being 


‘introduced. If prices were such as to make 


it no easier to consume foreign corn than 
home-grown, the importation of foreign 
corn would be nothing, and the demand 
home-grown corn would consequently be 
unaltered. 


A. This must depend on whether wages 
fall as much as corn. No foreign corm 
will be brought into the country, unless 
more can be had for a pe quantity of 
industry than can be got from the growers 
at home. If, therefore, foreign corn comes 
in at all, there must be a greater share for 
the labourer; or in other words, waged 
will not fall so much as corn. 





4. That if-corn rises, 
the labourers. must ob- . 
tain the same _ real 
wages as before ; other- 
wise their numbers 
would not be kept up. 
And by parity of rea- 
soning they will only 
receive the same real 
wages when it falls. 


5. That when corn 
rises, every thing rises; 
and consequently no 
man's property is di- 
minished. 


6. That only a cer- 
tain quantity of corn is 
wanted for the world’s 
consumption ; and the 
question is merely whe- 
ther it shall be sup- 
ayes by one people or 

y another, 


7. That if the trade 
in corn was free, fo- 
reign’ farmers would 
consume a quantity of 
goods which English 
farmers now consume; 
and the English would 
cease tu consunic them. 


8. That it is the 
same thing to the ma- 
nufacturers,merchants, 
atid shopkeepers, whe- 
ther prices” are high 
or.Jow ; because: they 
always, put. the same 
percentage on what 
Sas through their 

ds,’ and because 
they advance their 
prices. in proportion 
io the advance of corn. 





‘Catechism on [20 


A: It is not true, that when. corn rises 
the labourers will obtain the same real 
wages as before. For corn can only rise 
in consequence of its being scarce; and to 
say the labourers get the same real wages 
when corn is scarce as when it is plen- 
tiful, is to say they get as much corn when 
it is not there as when it is. Ifthe rise in 
the price of corn is permanent, their num- 
bers will not be kept up. 


A. The value of a man’s property de- 
pends on its quantity, as well as on its 
price. When the price of corn is raised, 
the manufactures and wealth of the com- 
munity are diminished in quantity, what- 
ever may be money prices. 


A. There is a fraud in the word ‘cer- 
tain.’ A fired quantity of corn will no 
more do for the world now, than it would 
have done on the day that Noah came out 
of the ark. The happiness of the existing 
population depends, not only on having 
some corn, but on being at liberty to increase 
the quantity by its own exertions. 


A. The foreign farmers would consume 
and pay for a quantity that is not now made 
or consumed by any body. Or at all events 
they would give more corn for what they 
consumed, than was given for what was 
consumed before. 


A. It is not the same thing to them, if 
the quantity of what passes through their 
hands is diminished. 
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9. That the com- 
munity never can be 
injured by high prices; 
because it is only one 
man paying another. 


10. That the labour 
of one hundred men in 
Britain at present em- 
ployed to raise a given 
quantity of corn, would 
be dispensed with, and 
exchanged for the la- 
bour of ninety men in 
France or Poland; and 
the hundred men of 
Britain would be re- 
duced to want, while 
the labourers of France 
or Poland would be 
benefited. 


11. ‘hat the manu- 
facturers want great 
consumers; and there- 
fore they should let 
the landlords  con- 
sume. 


12. That agriculture 
is the seurce which 
pays labour, produces 
markets for the manu- 
facturer, trade for the 
merchant, and taxes 
for the state. 


13. That a Jand- 
lord’s treasure must 
be in England; a mer- 
chant’s may be all over 
the world. And there- 
fore it is impolitic to 
encourage merchants 
atthe expense of land- 
lords. 
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A. It will be injured if the whole: quan- 
tity of what is produced is diminished. 


A. What is kept out of sight is, that a 
thousand men in Britain would be intro- 
duced to employment and food; among 
whom the hundred who cease to be em- 
ployed in agriculture, would have as good 
a chance as any of the others, with the ex- 
ception of the difficulties arising from their 
change of occupation. 


A. The manufacturers want only great 
payers; and it is the same thing to. them 
whether they find them in England or Po- 
land. They have not the smallest wish 
that the landlords should consume for no- 
thing, or for less than could be had from 
other people. 


A. Procuring corn, does all this. But 
the agriculture here intended does not 
mean having corn, but not having it,, It 
means the limitation of the United Empire 
to the produce of the Isle of Wight, or in 
some other manner the result of which 
shall be, that there will be less corn than 
there might have been. 


A. It would be just as wise to say, that 
the drone’s treasure was in the hive, the 
bee’s scattered all about the fields. The 
merchant sends abroad and brings home ; 
the landlord produces nothing and ‘con- 
sumes. And what the merchant of ma- 
nufacturer asks for, after all, is only .that 
he may sell his wares in a free market, and 
the landlord sell his. 
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ratives are a lazy race, 
and seldom go to work 
before Wednesday. 


15, That their chil- 
dren are miserable and 
short-lived, rendered 
sivkety by the wn- 
wholesomeness of their 
employment, and the 
excessive quantity of 
their work. 


16. That the agri- 
culturist is the manu- 
facturer’s best friend. 


17. That to remove 
the corn laws, would 
‘be to put a maximum 


price upon grain. 


18. That the manu- 
fattarers, by selling 
Aheir goods te fo- 
reigners, destroy their 
home market. 


19. That it is im- 
possible for tire mana- 
facturers to increase 
their foreign sales so 
far beyond the value 
of the imported corn, 
‘as to balance the falling 
of in the aggregate 
purchases of the agri- 
culturists. 


20. That if there is 
jess business done be- 
4twecn the land-owners 
and the manufacturers, 
there must be a con- 
traction ‘of the cur- 
rency. 


14, That the ope- ° 


Galéchism on (22 


A. The landlords never go to work at all. 


A. it is ‘only too true. And therefore 
they pray to have leave to buy what they 
can, that they may eat more and work less. 


A. The manufacturer’s best friend is he 
that will give him the most of what he 
wants, in return for his goods. 


A. It might as well be said, that to 
prevent one shopkeeper from putting down 
the rest, was putting a maximum on goods. 


A. They destroy it, by selling for two 
bushels of corn abroad instead of one at 
home. 


A. The greater quantity of the imported 
corn, is what more than balances the 
falling off in the purchases of the agricul- 
turists. The simple fact is, that the manu- 
facturers get more corn by selling their 
oods to foreigners, than they would do if 
they were confined to the agriculturists at 
home; without which they would not 
trade with the foreigners at all. All the 
test, is a juggle about the money which is 
the means of the conveyance. 


A. The only consequence would be, that 
there would be fewer shillings and more 
silver spoons. The time is past when men 
could be deceived by tricks upon currency. 
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21. That the heavy 
taxes are the cause of 
the dear corn; and it 
is impossible for the 
grower to compete 
with foreigners who 
are not taxed. 
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A. If the land-owners paid more than 
they ought, it would be a reason why they 
should pay less; but not why they should 
be compensated by a restriction on the 
industry of the community. 

‘The questions which arise therefore are, 

Do they pay too much? 

Ought taxation ever to fall on the ope- 


rations of industry, as long as it can be laid upon rent which is 


not industry ? 


Would it not be wise to make a composition while people are 
willing to receive it, and before the last question is looked into too 


narrowly ? 


22. That it is not 
true that corn can in 
reality be obtained 
cheaper abroad; be- 
cause a great part of 
the price of English 
corn is composed of 
taxes, which if not 
paid by the landlord, 
must be paid by some 
other person. 


23. That the manu- 
factarcrs want a mar- 
ket, but not particu- 
larly a foreign market. 
They may sell to the 
inhabitants of Stafford- 
shire or Wales, as well 
as to the Poles or the 
Swedes. 


24. That if . there 
were no restraints on 
trade, England would 
be supplied with cot- 
tons and woollens from 
Mons or Jemappe, with 
iron from Sweden, with 
grain from Poland, 
Germany, the Crimea, 


VOL. XXVII. 





A. The amount of these taxes should be 
laid on something else, and the count 
have the benefit of the increase whic 
would thus be allowed to its wealth and 
commerce in the aggregate. It would be 
senseless to keep down the wealth and 
commerce of the country to what could be 
supported on the produce of the Isle of 
Wight, because a part of the price of this 
produce would be paid by the agriculturists 
in taxes. The taxes that can be raised out 
of the wealth of the United Empire in a 
state of freedom, must always be greater 
than can be raised out of the monopolists. 


A. The manufacturers want the market 
where they can get two bushels of corn 
for their goods, and not the market where 
they can get one. 


A. None of these will be given for nc- 
thing. Something therefore must always 
be produced to pay in.. And nothing will 
be imported, unless that in which it is paid 
for, can be produced at home with greater 
final advantage than the commodity for 
which it is bartered. 

Pam. 
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or America, and with 
every thing from every- 
where. 





25. That we should 
be obliged to pay for 
these in money. 


26. That the gold 
would be carried away 
to buy corn, and cause 
a run upon the Bank. 


Catechism on [24 





A. This could go on no longer than it 
was more advantageous to have the commo- 
dities than the money. And if the end 
was an increased trade with South America 
a silver, there would be no harm in 
that. 


A. If the prohibition were taken off all 
at once, there is no saying whether it might 
cause a run upon the Bank. But if the 
alteration were gradual, it could no more 
produce this effect, than a trade with Pe- 


tersburg for hemp. The grower of corn has not an appetite for 
gold, which is absent in the grower of hemp. If the corn trade 
had a tendency to create a want of gold, the hemp trade would do 
the same ; and that it does not, is a proof, that either the gold is 
not carried away at all, or it comes back as fast as it goes. 


27. That money fail- 
ing, we should have no 
commodities at all. 


28. That we ‘are al- 
together in an artificial 
state; and _ therefore 
must go on as We are. 


29. That if every 
thing was cheap, every 
body would be ruined. 


A. If we got no iron from Sweden, we 
should be obliged to make iron at home as 
before. Our iron factories cannot at the 
same time be destroyed by getting iron 
from Sweden, and by not getting it. 


A. This only means, that the commu- 
nity is losing by a great many hurtful mono- 
polies instead of one. Men are agreeing to 
vote for a general famine, for the promise of 
a halfpenny roll apiece to themselves. Each 
sees the mischief of his neighbour’s bargain, 
but fears to lose his own; and so all suffer 
like fools together. 


A. The great fallacy of the enemies 
of free trade. When the traders in any 
particular branch obtain high prices, they 
get rich; what then so plain, as that if 
the traders in all branches get high prices 


from one another and from the public, they must all get rich; 


and the contrary ? 
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25) the Corn Laws. 387 
This is the blunder of teaching a man to get rich by filling his 
purse out of his waistcoat pocket. If he fills either his purse or 
his pocket by itself, he may get rich; but not if he fills one out 
of the other. 

If John Adams, in his residence on Pitcairn’s Island, was to 
propose, for example, to get rich by making and keeping a canoe 
himself, when he could obtain yams cheaper by paying the na- 
tives of some neighbouring island for bringing them in canoes of 
theit own, and was to set down the increased expense bestowed 
on his canoe as a gain to the shipping interest of John Adams, 
it would be plain that it was only John Adams making himself 
creditor by himself, and that whatever was the flourishing appear- 
ance of his shipping account, the real fact was, that he and his 
family iost and threw away all that might be saved by employing 
the cheaper mode. The case is the same in greater communities ; 
except that it is one set of individuals that gain the shilling, and 
another that lose the pound. 

If one man should be allowed to take a halfpenny apiece from 
every individual in the United Empire, he would get rich. But 
if all people had liberty to do the same, they would not all get 
rich. Some men cannot understand this, and therefore go on 
crying out, ‘* The shipping interest will be ruined, and the silk 
trade will be ruined, and you will all be ruined together; by 
giving over filling your pockets at the expense of one another, and 
trying to fill them by having more of every thing you want.” 
And at the bottom of the whole will be found the land-owners, 
who are the only persons who have any thing really at stake in 
keeping up the delusion.—This, therefore, may be called the 
halfpenny apiece fallacy. 

A time will come when the public will wake as from a dream, 
and ask who it was that persuaded them, that the way to be rich 
was for every body to give as much as possible for every thing. 
In the meanwhile there is nothing to be done, but to wait till the 
progress of knowledge makes men ashamed of being impoverished 

y such a fallacy. 


30. That prices must A. The halfpenny apiece fallacy, as 
be high, in order that before. If one man can contrive to get 
dhe taxes may be pail. high prices by himself, he will grow rich, 

and be able to pay taxes; but all will not be 
enabled to pay taxes, by getting high prices 
from one another. The ability of a country to pay taxes must 
depend on the amount of things broughit into existence; and if the 
restriction upon corn reduces the amount of these, it must reduce 
the produce of the taxes. 
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31. That if we di- 
minish our home pro- 
duction in any branch, 
we shall be disappoint- 
ed of the expected 
supplies from abroad, 
and so be obliged to 
return to the home 
production with loss. 


32. That it is a 
shocking thing to talk 
of diminishing our 
home production. 





Catechism on [26 


A. This cannot happen if the alteration 
is gradual. 


A. The question is not of diminishing 
our home production, but increasing it ; for 
nothing can be had from abroad, but 
through the medium of something that 
must be produced at home. 

To put the objection fairly, it should be 


stated, that it is a shocking thing to diminish our home produc- 
tion in any branch, though the consequence should be that the home 
production on the whole was greater than before. 


33. That if our fo- 
reign commerce is to 
be instrumental to the 
diminution of our agri- 
culture, there is no 
compensation that it 
ean offer for the sa- 
crifice. 


34. That we cannot 
have the blessings of 
civilization and wealth, 
and the cheapness of 
provisions which is 
found in unimproved 
countries. 


35. That the coun- 
tries where cheap corn 
is found, are very mi- 
serable. 


A. The sacrifice, and the compensation, 
consist in having two bushels of corn where 
there was but one before. 


A. We cannot have them both at once 
from our own soil; and there was never 
any question of doing it. The question 
was, whether cheap corn is not the best, 
wherever it may come from. 


A. The question is not whether those 
countries are happy, but whether having 
their corn would make us happy. The 
objection is like saying, ‘* On no account 
let your ladies wear furs. You have no 
idea what wretches the North-Western 
Indians are; and above all, their women.” 


The misery of the people quoted, proceeds neither from —s 
corn nor having furs; but from totally different causes, whic 
our buying their corn or furs is one step towards removing. 
They have all the qualities required in customers; which are, 


to want what we have, and have what we want. 
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36. That in the 
countries where corn 
is the dearest, the ma- 
nufacturing and trad- 
ing classes are, in re- 
gard to both numbers 
and extent of business, 
beyond all calculation 
more rich and pros- 
perous, than they are 
in those where corn is 
the cheapest. 


37. That an expense 
has beep incurred on 
the inferior soils, and 
it would be waste tu 
throw it away. 


drinking port at four 


is no doubt that the 


better. 


- 38. That the land- 
lords whu have made 
the outlay, and the 
people who are to be- 
nefit by its being 
thrown away, are dif- 
ferent individuals; and 
therefore one has a 
claim to compensation 
from the other. 


39. That indifferent 
spectators have vested 
their capital in land, 
and therefore ought 
not to be prevented 
from making their ex- 
pected profits. 
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the Corn Laws. 


A. It would be very odd if it were 
otherwise. Corn being dear, means that 
a great quantity of the commodities of 
manufacturers and traders is given for 
corn; which can only happen, where the 
manufacturers and traders have a great deal 
to give, and are so numerous as to make 
the competition great. 

The argument is like saying, that where 
most is got by taking purses, it will be 
found there are most to take. It is the 
effect for the cause. 


A. If some unwise gentleman, by raising 
grapes in hot-houses had contrived to make 
wine equal to Port at the price of Tokay, 
the best thing his friends could recommend 
to him, would be to burn his hot-houses 
whatever had been the outlay, and take to 
and sixpence like his neighbours. ‘There 
outlay will be lost; and the sooner, the 


A. If the gentleman supposed, had built 
his hot-houses in consequence of the ex- 
istence of a law prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of foreign wine, the case would cer- 
tainly be altered. 

The first question then would be, “* Had 
the gentleman any hand in making the law 
himself ?” If he had originated the plan, 
and voted in parliament after parliament 
for its support, he would clearly have no 
claim. 


A. If they have vested their capital upon 
expectations injurious to the community, 
they must take it out again; as the law 
would direct in a similar case that came 
before it. It may be a reason why the 
removal of the evil should be gradual; 
but not why the evil should not be removed 
at all. 

They always knew that their expecta- 


890 Calechism on [28 


tions were subject to the contingency of the law’s continuing ; 
and paid for them accordingly. A man might as well claim 
parliamentary compensation for an east wind. He always knew 
the wind would blow easterly at some time or other. 


40. That the land- A. The corn laws were no more a con- 
owners relied on the tract, than the election of a member of 
corn-law contract. . ae “ 

parliament by a majority of one is a con- 

tract. They were an act valid till an op- 

portunity offered for getting a majority on 
the other side. With whom did the land-owners make the con- 
tract? Was it with themselves, who were the majority that made 
the law ? Or was it with the minority, that were doing all they 
could to hinder it ? 


41. That plenty and A. Plenty and cheapness cannot have 
cheapness were the been the offspring of having = ‘ahiaien 
offspring of the con- San aff ial al ‘And 
fidence of the farmers @Uantity of corn instead of a greater. n 
in the continuance of _ it is impossible for importation permanently 
the prohibition. to take place, except as it brings in a grea- 

ter quantity. 


42. That if the light A. No permanent change can take place, 
oe Sa gut except in consequence of men finding that 
“fanimal food willrise, ‘ey are better off than before. What 

portion of their improved living will con- 
sist of mutton and what of bread, may be 
safely left to themselves. 


43. That all things A. This is only saying that things have 
have gone well with gone on as they have; and because there 
us, and therefore no- ‘ és 
thing should be alter- has not been a total destruction of happi- 
ed. ness, nothing must be mended. Distressed 

manufacturers and commercial stagnation, 

are to be no proof that any thing should 

be altered; but because all the manufac- 
turers are not starved, and all commerce is not at an end, nothing 
is to be changed. So in Ireland men doubtless said, ‘ Potatoes 
have grown when they were planted ; therefore plough on with 
your horses tails.” 


44. That when the A. During the war the annual expendi- 
paren ye" suai ture was doubled by borrowing for twenty 
greates osp sy Ke 
things were high in Yeats together, as the expenditure of a 


price. spendthrift is doubled by dint of mortgaging. 
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This was the merry time. And when the expenditure ceased, 
as cease it must, then came the woeful time; and all the popula- 
tion and interests which had been raised up by the anticipation of 
expenditure, necessarily perished. If any man wants to know 
how people perished of the funding-evil, let him read the reports of 
charitable institutions during the years that succeeded the war. 
Many fell by the earlier symptoms; but those in whom the dis- 
order went its full length, died of a collapsion of the intestines. — 
This is the history of the connexion between prosperity and high 


the Corn Laws. 391 








2 nea cae selene: 


prices. 


45. That as we in- 
troduce foreign corn, 
we lessen the value of 
our own. 


46. That foreigners 
will always buy what 
they want to buy, and 
sell what they want to 
sell, whatever may be 
our laws with respect 
to corn. 


47. That to seek out 
foreign customers in 
preference to those 
who are upon the spot, 
is absurd. 


48. That our own 
manufacturing work- 
men should have the 
means preserved to 
them of buying our 
own corn. 


49. That there is 
no limit to the corn 
that can be produced 
at home, if people will 
pay for it. 


A. The use of corn, is to have corn to 
eat. It might as well be argued, that corn 
ought not to be introduced into a town 
besieged, because it would reduce the value 
of what was there already. 


A. What foreigners will want to buy, 
will be that which they can get by giving 
something which they want less. To re- 
fuse, therefore, to take what they can best 
part with and we want, is the sure way to 
hinder them from buying and us from sell- 
ing. 


A. The superiority of a customer de- 
pends simply on whether he will give more 
than another, of that which we want to 
receive. 


A. This is saying, that they should have 
the means of buying two bushels, where it 
is determined there shall be only one. 


A. This is like saying, that there is no 
limit to the milk which can be produced 
from a single cow, if people will only pay 
for the keep. ‘There may never be a time 
when it is impossible to obtain another 
drop. But in the first place, it is clear that 
the quantity is limited after all. And next, 


that there is no reason why people should pay for feeding a cow 
on green peas, when by sending across the brook they may have 


good milk produced by ‘one fed on straw. 
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50. That the pro- A. This is only saying, that there are 
ae Seat an never more inhabitants than are fed. It 
he mie ct their Would have been equally true, if nine tenths 
inhabitants. of the present inhabitants had been starved. 


51. That our being A. As before, all that is proved is, that 


able to supply our- we were never more than were kept alive. 
selves, is proved by 


the fact that we have 
been supplied. 


52. That people A. If Noah had shut himself up in his 
ought not to want to ark, and let his family eat nothing but 
4: eeagieaamanas what could be grown upon his decks, he 

would soon have had an outcry against 

population, and an emigration committee ; 
and Shem, Ham, and Japhet would have been ‘ distressed manu- 
facturers.” And instead of reading lectures on not multiplying, 
his remedy would have been to let in foreign corn. 

A commercial and manufacturing nation, has or ought to have, 
like Noah, no limit but the world. What he was to do by digging, 
it can do by spinning and inducing other men to dig. The steppes 
of Tartary and the prairies of America, are so many pledges that 
it need be yet but in the youth of its existence. What is to come 
next, when the world is filled up, it does not seem necessary to 
determine in this present parliament. What is clear is, that the 
felicity of the existing generation depends upon progression, as it 
did with Noah. It can make no difference, except in the size of 
the experiment, whether men are confined to the corn of an ark 
or of an island. 


53. That the excess A. To pay a million for preventing the 
of populationshould be heople from keeping themselves, and a mil- 
relieved hy emigration. ian anene hee conente € th 

ying part of them away, 
is paying twice for poverty. 

_ Emigration may have a tendency to let 
off the evil at a certain point; but there can be no right to inflict 
the evil till men ask for transportation as a relief. Emigration is 
a valve; the pains of transportation the weight upon it; and the 
landlords have the benefit of the high pressure. 


54. That if the A. Not if for every man thrown out of 


a te con ~~ hoot employment in agriculture, ten men are 
ready ° : 
of distress as calls for OTought into employment in other ways. 
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emigration, to throw 
a number of agricul- 
turists out of work 
must increase the evil. 


55. That the agri- 
cultural labourers are 
suffering as much as 
any others. Which is 
a proof that the evil 
does not arise from 
any cause peculiar to 
the manufacturers. 


56. That the dis- 
tress of the artisans is 
caused by production 
increasing in a greater 
ratio than consump- 
tion. 


57. That if the ma- 
nufacturing labourers 
had free trade, it would 
be of no use to them; 
because they could 
never keep pace with 
power looms. 


58. That the manu- 
facturers are not dy- 
ing through the high 
price of corn, but 
through want of em- 
ployment. 


59. That if we re- 
ceive corn from other 
countries, we are not 
sure that they will re- 
ceive our manufactures 
in return. 
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While a hundred men are kept in employ- 
ment to raise a hundred quarters of corn at 
an unnecessary price, a thousand are pre- 
vented from being employed in what would 
bring in a thousand quarters at a less price. 


A. The complaint is, that a general stop 
is put to the progression of industry and 
wealth ; by which the agricultural labour- 
ers suffer in the end, as well as the manu- 
facturers. If the path for manufacturin 
industry was open, half their children woul 
live by manufactures, instead of being 
starved as now. The plague is general ; 
and agricultural labourers die of it as well 
as others. 


A. It is caused by the efforts of men to 
produce,—or in other words to do some- 
thing which they may exchange for food,— 
increasing faster than the food. The way 
therefore to diminish the distress, is to 
allow men to exchange for food all that 
they can. 


A. The manufacturers must be better 
with power looms and free trade, than with 
power looms without it. 


A. The want of employment, is simply 
because their pots and pans are not allowed 
to be sold to those who would buy them 
and give corn instead. The land-owners 
say they will give corn; but not enough to 
keep soul and body together. Thus one 
set of men are prevented from buying food, 
that another may have high prices. 


A. They will receive what we have to 
give, or else not give us corn. 
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60: That: the prices 


of foreign corn may 
be raised upon us, not 
merely by the cupidity 
of foreign merchants 
and speculators, but by 
the exactions of foreign 
governments. 





























exportation of wine. 


wine elsewhere. 


61. That it is the 
interest of a country 
to support its own 
population with the 
produce of its own 
soil. 


62. That it is de- 
gtading to a country, 
not to support its po- 
pulation on the pro- 
duce of its own soil. 


63. That cheapness 
of bread can only be 
permanently obtained 
by the produce of our 
own soil. 


64. That to increase 
the growth of corn, is 
surely the way to afford 


a supply. 


65. That the most 
effectual seenrity, both 
in peace and war, 
against the returns of 
scarcity, must be de- 
rived from our main- 
taining ourselves habi- 
tually independent of 
foreign supply. 





Catechism on {32 





A. The fear of the cupidity of foreign 
merchants is childish. A merchant is al- 
ways swayed, and ought to be, by an 
advantage of a farthing per cent either 
way. 

If foreign governments should try to ex- 
act, they must exact from their own sub- 
jects, not from us. Suppose Portugal was 
to try to exact from us, by taxing the 
The only consequence would be, that the 


Portuguese wine-growers would be ruined, and we should buy 


A. Not if it can support them better with 
the produce of another. It might as well 
be said that it was the interest of the coun- 
try to supply its wine-drinkers with the 
produce of its own soil by means of hot- 
houses. 


A. All that a country can have, must 
directly or indirectly be produced by itself. 
The bjection is only saying, that it is de- 
grading to make woollen cloth and buy 

ort wine, instead of making wine in hot- 
ouses. 


A. It would be as true to say the same 
of the cheapness of wine. 


A. Not if for every bushel added to the 
home growth, two are taken away from 
what might be procured by another course. 


A. This is only saying, that the most 
effectual way to lose nothing, is to have 
nothing to lose. 
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66. That plenty is 
dangerous, because we 
may be deprived of it. 


67. That the free 
admission of foreign 
grain is a bounty to 
foreigners to extend 
their agriculture at our 
expense; and is there- 
fore a premium on 
foreign rivalship, 
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A. Two legs are dangerous, for the same 
reason. 


A. It extends our manufactures in an 
equal degree. ‘To refuse it, is like a dra- 
per’s refusing to sell cloth and buy bread, 
lest he should raise up a rival in the baker. 

If nations are natural rivals, it is only the 
more important to preserve our position in 
the race. America and France, either have 
not similar prohibitions, or are not arrived 


at the point where they are felt. The power of increasing our 
wealth and population by exchanging manufactures for food, is 
what God has given us to hold our ground with; and this leg we 


propose to cut off. 


68. That to permit 
importation would be 
to inflict barrenness 
on a fruitful — soil, 
in the same manner 
as would be the result 
of a deterioration of 
the powers of nature; 
and render it doubtful 
whether the day might 
not come, when Eng- 
land should no longer 
produce a sufficiency 
of food for its inha- 
bitants. 


69. That the high 
prices of the last thirty 
years have changed 
millions of acres of 
worthless Jand into 
land of average ferti- 
lity; and have thus 
practically given to 
the nation for ever, 
millions of acres of 
fertile land in addition 
to what it previously 
possessed. 


70. That a_ high 
price of corn is at once 
cause, symptoms, and 


A. It is as the importation of wine 
would inflict barrenness on a fruitful hot- 
house. Ifthe supply failed from abroad, 
hot-houses might begin again. 


A. It was all only building hot-houses 
to make wine; if the corn could have been 
had cheaper by importation. If the land has 
been brought into such a state as to be worth 
keeping, it will not be thrown out of cul- 
tivation by free trade. 


A. It only shows, that people want a 
great deal more corn, if they were allowed 
to get it. 
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consequence, .of -the 
progress of a country 
in wealth and civiliza- 
tion; and vice versd. 


71. ‘That ‘granting 
that each member of 
the trading part of the 
community may pay 
annually 10s. more 
for his quarter of 
wheat, and that this 
may amount in the 
aggregate to five or six 
millious yearly; still, 
ifin its whole opera- 
tion it has the effect 
of gi¥ing to the nation 
half a million addi- 
tional acres of fertile 
land yearly, it must 
be an immense nation- 
al benefit. 


72. That the high 
price of bread is the 
result of commercial 
prosperity; not the 
cause of national dis- 
tress. 


73. That corn would 
be of a high price, even 
though the landlords 
should agree to take 
no rent. 


74. That ‘the money 
price of corn is not the 
test of its real price. 


75. That though we 
get our corn appa- 
rently cheaper than it 
is grown in England, 
it may turn out that 
we measure that cheap- 
ness or comparative 
value by a merchan- 
dise which is worth 
more in one country 
than it is in another. 


Catechism on 


A. If a higher price is paid for corn 
under the prohibition, it can only be be- 
cause the quantity is diminished on the 
whole. The position therefore is, that it 
is an immense national benefit, to have 
more acres and less corn. 


A. It might as well be argued, that in a 
town besieged, the price of bread is a proof 
how prosperous men are. 


A. The tenants would become the land- 
lords. Which proves nothing against the 
admission of foreign corn. 


A. The test is, the labourer’s receiving 
a greater quantity of corn for a given quan- 
tity of labour. 


A. Leave the dealers to settle this. The 
whole trade, craft, and business of a dealer, 
is to see that nothing of this kind takes 
place. 
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76. That the asser- 
tion that commercial 
prosperity depends on 
the low price of food, 
is disproved by the 
fact, that in India rice 
is so cheap that a 
workman can live on 
twopence a day; and 
yet English muslins 
are exported to India, 
and = =undersell the 
others. 


77. That the land- 
lord receives only what 
his property is fairly 
worth, or what others 
feel it to be their inte- 
rest to offer him. 


78. That rent is the 
value which circum- 
stances over which the 
landlords have no con- 
trol, give to their land. 


79. That rent de- 
pends on the value of 
the land. 


80. That rent is only 
the fair profit of the 
price paid for the land. 


81. That rent is only 
the price of the land, 
paid by instalments. 


82. That rent is only 
the natural price of the 
use of the land. 
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A. If alabourer in India only gets for his 
day’s work as much rice as he can eat, it 
matters not whether it costs two pence or 
two shillings. If, however, he really géts 
more food for his day’s work, it only proves 
that the skill of the British workman, aided 
by machinery, more than makes up for the 
difference. 


397 


A. The shopkeeper who should put down 
all other shopkeepers in the town, would 
receive no more than men were obliged to 
offer him. ‘The question is, whether mea- 
sures shall be allowed which oblige other 
men to give him an unnecessary price. 


A. Itis not the landlords who are asked 
to control, but the government. 


A. The value depends on the rent ; not the 
rent on the value. It is impossible to say 
what is meant by the value of land, except 
as it depends on the rent. If land will 
sell for any thing, it is because it will, or 
might, bring a rent. 


A. If a Roman emperor offered the 
yearly pillage of a province fora present 
sum, the sum paid would be calculated on 
the same principles as in the case of any 
other annuity. But this does not prove the 
whole proceeding just. 


A. It is a price dependent on an unjust 
law. 


A. It is the natural price of the use 
under an unjust law. 
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83. That rent de- 
pends on a contract 
voluntarily made be- 
tween the landlords 
and the tenants. And 
therefore any unfair- 
hess or greediness on 
the part of the land- 
lords, would be cor- 
rected by the tenants. 


84. That if the gains 
of the landlords were 
unreasonably high, 
there would be a rush 
of capital towards 
land; which would 
correct it. 


85. That the pro- 
poy in the rent of 
aud is the origin and 
foundation of all other 
property. 


86, That the pro- 
prietors of land have 
a right to the protec- 
tion of the state. 


Catechism on [36 
A. Just, a8 regards the contract between 
landlord and tenant; but not just, as re- 
gards the effect on the community. There 
might be a perfectly fair bargain between 
the Roman emperor and his contractor. 


A. Not if the land is limited in quantity, 
and must be paid for at the full value of 
what is expected from it. There is no 


rush to five per cent stock, more than to 
three; and for the plain reason, that each 
must be paid for accordingly. 


A. The origin and foundation of property 
is labour. The proposal to keep up rent 
by restrictions, virtually includes the es- 
sence of personal slavery; which consists 
in obliging one man to labour for the benefit 
of another, without an equivalent. 


A. They have a right to sell their pro- 
duce to all who choose to buy it, and to let 
other sdo the same. 

If by protection they mean a protecting 
duty, a protecting duty means every where, 


iving men other people’s money which they have no right to. 
it means giving a tailor two and sixpence for his work instead of 
two shillings, for the tailor’s convenience. 


87. That if they 
have not a right to 
protection, it would fol- 
low, that ifforeign corn 
could be sold in this 
country at a price that 
would strip them of 
every farthing of in- 
come, and nearly of 
every farthing of pro- 
perty, they would have 
no right to a protect- 
ing duty. 


A. No more than the builders of hot- 
houses for the supplying of English port. 

There may be reasons why the alteration 
should take place gradually; but none why 
it should not take place at all. 
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88. That they ought 
to be shielded from 
the experiments which 
theorists desire to 
make upon their pro- 
perty and comforts. 


89. That if the re- 
sult of free trade is the 
impoverishment and 
distress of the people, 
it will be ill compen- 
sated by an adherence 
to philosophical max- 
ims and sentimental 
conceptions. 


90. That we ought 
not to follow the con- 
ceits of theory. 


91. That free trade 
is nothing but the 
greediness of the ma- 
nufacturers. 


92. That supposing 
every man to consume 
a quarterofcorn yearly, 
and the price of corn 
to be reduced by the 
freedom oftrade twenty 
shillings a quarter, the 
benefit could at most 
be only twenty shillings 
a year, or three far- 
things a day. 


the Corn Laws. 


A. The man who takes m 
the same desire to be sheltere 
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purse, has 
from theo- 


rists ; especially the theory of justice. 


A. The philosophical maxims are, that 
every man has a right to sell the produce 
of his labour. The sentimental conceptions, 
that one man ought not to be starved, to 
please another. 


A. Conceits of theory mean, believing 
that two from four leaves two. 


A. It is the greediness of those who 
labour, in desiring to have something, that 
prevents those who never labour, from 
having every thing for nothing. 


A. He will not only have paid less by 
twenty shillings a quarter for whatever he 
may have had, but he will also have had a 
plentiful supply instead of an insufficient 
one. He will not only have paid three 
farthings a day less for his daily loaf, but 
he will have had a larger loaf. And be- 
sides this, he will have had all the increase 
of comfort, in the way of increased employ- 
ment and otherwise, which arises from he 
wealth of the community being in a pro~ 
gressive state instead of a stationary one. 

But suppose the thing were true. Twelve 


millions of men would save twelve million pounds a year. And 
why should the community subscribe twelve millions a year to 


serve the landlords ? 


93. That only the 
foolish and idle are 
bankrupts. If they 
had been as careful as 
Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
they would not have 
failed. 


A. It is certain the weakest will fail ; 
but whether they were weak or not, some- 
body must fail. The case is like that of a 
hundred prisoners, among whom there 
should be thrown half enough for’ their 








94. That it is not 
the interest of the ma- 
nufacturers, but the 
interest of the public, 
that should be consi- 
dered. 


95. That the peti- 
tions against a free 
trade in corn are more 
numerous than thuse 
for it; which shows 
that the sense of the 
community is. against 
it. 


96. That the duty 
on imported corn goes 
to the public ac- 
count. 


97. That the fair and 
equitable considera- 
tion is, whether the 
ordinary amount of 
rent at this time, bears 
a just relation to the 
circumstances of past 
and of present times. 


98. That a certain 
price is necessary to 
remunerate the agricui- 
turist, and it is just 
that he ‘shonld have it. 


stood. There is no hurry to close the poll. 
it, know that the outvoters are not half up yet. 


Catechism on [38 
daily food. The weakest will be those 
who starve; but whether they were weak 
or not, somebody must starve. 


A. The interest of the manufacturers 
and the interest of the public, coincide. 
If the manufacturers had procured a law to 
prevent the sale of any English corn, then 
the interest of the public would coincide 
with that of the agriculturists. ‘The interest 
of the public is, justice. 


A. The agriculturists petition by squads, 
the manufacturers by regiments. ‘The 
agriculturists in every parish have the 
squire to lead them on; who is always 
alive to his own interest. ‘The manufac- 
turers and the rest of the community are 
only half awake; they are still rubbing 
their eyes under the effects of the halfpenny 
apiece fallacy. 

Wait till the case is a little better under- 
Those who call for 


A. This is only saying, that the land- 
owners do not take both the high prices 
and the duty. 


A. The fair and equitable consideration 
is, whether rents are such as are consonant 
with justice, or with allowing every man 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labour with- 
out hindrance. If rent is to go beyond 
this, a collector on the high road might as 
well request to have it considered, whether 
his ordinary receipts bear a just relation to 
the circumstances of past and present times. 


A. The demand of the agriculturist, is 
to be remunerated for what nobody wants 
him to produce, because it can be got 
better elsewhere. ‘The manufacturer might 
as well require the agriculturist to wear 
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the Corn Laws. 401 


two stockings on one leg, or one stocking at the cost of two, and 
demand to be remunerated. 

The agriculturists will always be remunerated for all they pro- 
duce; by the token that they will not produce what they are 


not remunerated for. What they desire is, to 


roduce what 


nobody wants from them, and to be remunerated for that. The 
way to judge of the reasonableness of the request, is to suppose 
the manufacturer making a similar demand on the agriculturist. 


99. That the real 
question is, whcther 
the country shall be 
cultivated, or not, 


A. The question is, whether the coun- 
try shall be cultivated to the extent which 
is for the interest of the community, or 
whether it shall be cultivated to a greater 
extent for the advantage of the landlords 
and the injury of every body else. 

The counterpart of the fallacy would be, 


if the manufacturers had got a duty on English corn, and said, 
¢ The question is, whether the country shall have manufactures, 


or not.’ 


100. That tho price 
of corn ought not tobe 
allowed to rise or fall, 
beyond a fair average. 


101. That the land- 
Jord standsin the place 
of the master-manu- 
facturer or capitalist. 


102. That the land- 
Jords add to the pro- 
duction, and much of 
the improvement of 
the land proceeds from 
them. 


VOL. XXVII, 


A. Suppose the exporters of broad cloth 
were to state, that it was important that 
the price of broad cloth should not rise or 
fall beyond a fair average; and therefore 
they must have a duty on home-grown 
corn, rising and falling with the price of 
foreign corn. 

There could be no doubt of the tendency 
of this to keep broad cloth steady,—at an 


unjust price, 


A. The farmer finds the capital, and 
deducts it out of the produce. It is the 
farmer therefore who represents the mas- 
ter-manufacturer or capitalist; and not the 
landlord. 


A. Wherever it is for the good of the 
community that the land should be brought 
into cultivation in preference to importation, 
it will be done without any necessity for 
giving the landlords a monopoly. All cul- 
tivation beyond this, is only making English 
port at the price of Tokay. 


Pam. nO Lav. 3 
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103. That the land- A. They lay no eggs at all. 
lords are the golden es 88 


egg-laying goose. 


104. ‘That the man A. The thing really meant is, making 


who made two blades . 
° Ww 
of grass grow where two bushels of corn to exist where there 


there was one before, might have been four. 


was always held to be 
a public benefactor. 


105. That the lend- A. When the question is, whether one 
lords will suffer by the man must suffer by a return to the rule of 
permission of a free . . fi £ it, the b 
trade in cern; and J¥StiCe, or ten for want of it, the last must 


no man ought to suffer. Carry it. 


106. That the farm- A. It is true that some of them must 
hen and servants in change their occupation. But it is impos- 
vusbandry, who are . . a6 
unquestionably real la- Sible to condemn ten men to the privation 
bourers, will sufferalso. Of the common right of all men to sell the 

produce of their own labour, that one may 

not be obliged to change the mode of his. 
The fallacy of bringing forward the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers from change, consists in keeping back the fact, that ten 
times as many are unjustly suffering much more for want of it. 
And the suffering altogether, is only part of the consequences of 
the original injustice. It is in the nature of injustice to produce 
suffering, both during its continuance and at its removal ; but this is 
not a reason why injustice should not be removed. 

It is at the same time worth while to notice the comparative 
smallness of the loss, which is brought upon the real capitalists 
and labourers in husbandry. For instance, in the case formerly 
taken as an example, which is not far from being an average case, 
a reduction of price from 55s. to 44s. per quarter, while it relieved 
the public from the annual payment of 332/. 15s., would only 
diminish the profits of the capitalist or farmer by 1/. per annum 
from the moment that he had the opportunity of making a fair 
arrangement with the landlord, and his outlay or expenditure by 
107. What is contended for then is, that the public should pay 
$32]. 15s. per annum, in order that the farmer and his servants 
may have employment to the amount of 11/. by selling what the 
public can better buy elsewhere. 


107. That the petty A. Not if they have an equal chance of 


shopkeepers audotbers selling to somebody else instead. 
who have the custom 
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of the occupiers of 
Jand, must be ruined. 


108. That there will 
be a falling off in the 
brown stout and Christ- 
mas pies, in the for- 
merly hospitable but- 
ler’s pantries of the 
landlords. 


109. That the Corn 
Laws were not passed 
as temporary expedi- 
ents, but as perpetual 
Jaws. 


110. That when a 
capital has been in- 
vested, parliament has 
no moral right to abro- 
gate laws by which 
such capital is affected. 


111. That if the fact 
is, that a manafacturer, 
from advantages in 
machinery, capital, fu- 
el, and geographical 
situation, is able to 
undersell all the world ; 
and that a farmer, from 
difference in manner 
of living, climate, &c. 
can be undersold by 
the whole world; it 
would be a horrible 
crime and wickedness 
to make the distinction 
between man and man, 
which would be the 
consequence of expos- 
ing them alike to fo- 
reign competition. 


112, That rents were 
reduced one fourth by 
the return to cash pay- 
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A. Brown stout and Christmas pies are 
paid for too dearly, when one man eats 
them, and others lose ten times what they 
cost. 


A. So men say all, with respect to laws 
they wish perpetual. The truth is, that 
all laws, not involving the receipt of a guid 
pro quo that implies perpetuity, are made 
to last during the pleasure of the makers. 


A. This would amount to proving that 
parliament can make no laws at all. The 
very law by which the land-owners hold 
their monopoly, must have put down a 
mass of interests that were hostile to such 
a law; and no law can ever be made that 
does not. 


A. If the fact were such, the only infer- 
ence would be, that men should be encou- 
raged to become manufacturers, and not 
farmers. The crime and wickedness of 
doing what is stated, would be much the 
same, as that of putting the farmer who 
cultivates a fruitful field, into equal compe- 
tition with one who should insist on grow- 
ing corn at Charing Cross. 


A. The change in the value of rents was 
purely nominal. ‘The reason why rents 
were paid with four pounds instead of five, 
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ments, and the pro- 
perty of annuitants in- 
creased in the same 
proportion ; and there- 
fore the rents ought 
not to be diminished. 
113. That it is ne- 
cessary to keep up 
prices, in order that 
the fund-holders may 
be paid with a small 
quantity of corn. 


114. That it is cruel 
in. the annuitants to 
wish to preserve their 
annuities untouched, 
when the landlords 
might be benefited by 
their giving them up. 


115. That the manu- 
facturing interest ought 
to be conciliatory. 
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was because the four pounds were worth 
the five. If the property of the annuitants 
was increased, it was only because they 
had been defrauded of a part before. 


A. Paying the fund-holders with a small 
quantity of corn, means simply, cheating 
the fund-holders. It is no reason why the 
community should allow itself to be de- 
frauded, that the fund-holders will be 
defrauded also. 


A. There is no reason why the annui- 
tants, whose annuities are the recompense 
of past labour, should give up any thing to 
preserve the landlords, who never laboured, 
in the possession of an unjust gain. 


A. It is not conciliation that is wanted, 
but justice. When Thomas is kept from 
selling in the market to please John, there 
is no use in telling Thomas he ought to be 


conciliatory. Give him justice and the common right of all men. 
He must be an idiot, if he licks John’s feet, to obtain permission 
to sell the fruit of his labour to such as choose to buy it. 

To put the question fairly, it should be supposed that the manu- 
facturers had got aduty on British corn; and a law that every 
legislator should be the owner of a cotton-mill, by way of keeping 
it. It would be seen then, how far the land-owners would be 


conciliatory. 


116. That the land- 
lords are amiable and 
well-conducted ; and 
their daughters hand- 
some. 


117. That the annuity 
of the annuitant will 
be doubled, if the price 
of corn is reduced one 
half. 


118. That the annui- 
tants live in luxury. 


A. It may be true; but other men have 
handsome daughters to take care of too. 


A. This only proves, that if the price of 
corn has been unjustly doubled, the an- 
nuity of the annuitant has been unjustly 
reduced one half. 


A. The annuitants have laboured ; and 
therefore it is just they should live in luxury 
if they can. 
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119. That the fund- A. To rob the fund-holders of their 


holders ought to be 


vobbed interest, after having spent their capital, 


would, besides all the evils of breach of 
contract, have the hardship of an ex post 
facto law, with the unique addition of being made in the teeth of 
the invitation of an existing law. The nation which should do it, 
would virtually declare itself incapable of contracting any national 
engagement, or performing any national act. A community must 
either acknowledge the possibility of being bound to-morrow by 
its act of to-day, or it must disband ; for if it declares its own 
incompetency, it will be treated with as a community by nobody. 
And for any thing that could be gained by such a proceeding, it 
might as well be proposed to gain by robbing all the individuals 
who had red hair. ‘The individual robbers might gain by it, but 
the community could not gain; because the red-haired men are 
themselves part of the community. If the principal expended 
could be called back again, it would be a different case. But 
nobody can seriously believe, that by what has been called apply- 
ing a sponge to the national debt, the community would be one 
shilling the richer; or that by robbing one individual of five 
pounds per annum in order to put it into the pocket of another, 
the smallest progress would be made towards recovering the hun- 
dred. which was spent thirty years ago. A man might as well try 
to repair the loss of a leg, by shifting the deficiency from one side 
to the other. If every individual was a fund-holder in the same’ 
proportion that he is a tax payer, it would be clear that the attempt 
was only shifting the leg. And it is just as true, when the case is 
as it is; with the addition only that the fund-holders are the 
smaller party, and therefore might possibly be robbed. 

And this is not the fallacy of saying that a national debt is no 
evil. It is a very great evil; and the worst thing about it is, that 
there is no getting rid of it. Whena million is borrowed and 
expended, the evil is inflicted then; and not by the shifting of the 
interest from one pocket to another afterwards. 

The magnitude of the evil or punishment, is the same as if 
there had been inflicted a judicial necessity for throwing the 
amount of the interest annually into the Thames, For if the 
money had never been borrowed, the man who is now the fund. 
holder would have had the principal in his pocket; and the tax- 
payer would have saved the interest, which is the same to him as 
saving it from the Thames. But there is a special provision of 
Providence, that when money has been thus raised, no possible 
dishonesty shall get rid of the burthen. If the principal had been 
borrowed from Prester John, the community might possibly gain 
by cheating him of his interest. But since the interest is owed to 
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a component part of the community, it is in the constitution of 
things, that the community, however inclined to the practice of 
larceny, can gain nothing by robbing itself. 


120. That money A. This is saying, that it is the same 
may as well be taken thing to defraud a just creditor, and to 
from the fund-bolders honk f aa hi A 
as from the landlords, | Ptevent a shopkeeper from raising his prices 


by monopoly. 


121. That if expedi- A. Justice is expediency. The pay- 


pass pi a Oe ea ment of the public annuities is just, and 
and public annuities therefore expedient. The corn laws are 


together. unjust; and inexpedient in all other ways 
besides. 
122. That the land- A. When a man has possession with- 


lords, however, wish yt right, this is commonly what he wishes. 
for no sweeping mea- 


sures; they only wish 
to be let alone. 


_ 123. That the change A. Not a word was said of revolution 
Reon aud when the change was the other way. 
a The danger is not so much in doing the 
thing as in leaving it undone. Every body 
knows, that if it is not done; it is because a disproportioned share 
of the representation is in the hands of the landlords. Every body 
knows too, that for the rich not only to have the natural influence 
of their riches, but to have a monopoly of the representation 
besides, is in point of naked justice as unreasonable, as if they 
were to claim not only to have the benefit of their riches in the 
market, but to have the poor kept out in addition;—and that if 
the system stands, it is because things go on tolerably well under 
it. If one class of individuals takes advantage of it to make the 
others keep them, things do not go on tolerably well; and men 
will call out for a change. The middle classes in this country 
have an insuperable aversion to unnecessary changes ; but if they 
find out that their distresses, though not coming precisely in the 
shape of want of bread, but in the shape of the bankruptcy of their 
sons and of their daughters’ husbands, the general stagnation of 
trade and the impossibility of rising in the world by honourable 
industry, are traceable to a common cause,—they will join the 
others, and make a mass of opinion which it will be impossible to 
resist. If the land-owners insist on thrusting the reasons for 
radical reform into every man’s ledger and meal-chest, they must 
take the consequences ;—one thing or the other will give way. 
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At the ‘same time the danger of change is on all sides greatly 
ee. Under a despotic government nothing is done 


without an explosion ; but ina country so far advanced in freedom 
and habits of order as Great Britain, as soon as a sufficing majority 
believes that a measure ought to pass, all opposition sneaks off. 


124. That the French A. All popular revolutions begin with 
revolution was intro- an opposition to some crying injustice ;— 
anne by calling for @ Which is a reason why crying injustices 
ree trade in corn. 

should be removed; not why they should 

not. If there was not something of this 
kind, there could be no revolution. The people never began an 
unnecessary revolution, in the world; though some have been 
carried beyond the point of necessity after they were begun. 


125. That the ten- A. Every removal of injustice is objected 
deney of Gomanting 4 to in the same terms. If the objectors 
ee trade iv corn, ts . ‘ ; 
jn eceieiens ‘tiep eaten could establish their general assumption, 
onl the theanc: they would overturn the altar and the throne 


in six months. 


126. ‘That the con- A. Not too deep for those who are to 
sideration of the ques- Jive or die by the result. All people are 
mace Ap pt fur the taken care of, exactly in proportion as they 

" take care of themselves; and the power of 

doing this, is what makes the difference 

between a comparatively free people and others. From the crea- 
tion hitherto, all mysteries have been frauds. 

And after all, the question, like most pieces of state-craft, is of 
no depth at-all. It is nothing but whether John shall be allowed 
to keep ‘Thomas out of the market, or Thomas to keep John ;— 
which mankind have solved long ago by determining, that both 
John and Thomas ought to sell for as much as they can get. 


127. That all the A. The system of currency may be good, 
mischicf proceeds from oy evil ; but its effects in either way cannot 
pw lh lig system alter the fact, that the land-owners are 

: putting restrictions on the industry of the 
community. A man may have suffered by 
bad shillings; but that was not what broke 
his leg. 


128. That the ex- A. The extreme opinions are mis-stated. 
pes oes - as The statement made is, that the extreme 
3 -] i 4 sno * * . . 
eS NEELEESLSS ~~ opinion on one side is that John should keep 
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be a constant prohibi- 
tion, the extreme opi- 
nion on the other that 
there should be none; 
and that the point of 
jastice and moderation 
lies somewhere  be- 
tween. 


on the other, that the 
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Thomas out of the market; the extreme 
opinion on the other, that he should not; and 
therefore what justice and moderation re- 
quire is, that he should keep him out every 
other day. 

The extreme opinions truly stated, would 
be, on one side, that the agriculturist ought 
to have a duty against the manufacturer ; 
manufacturer ought to have a duty against 


the agriculturist ; and therefore the just medium is, that each 
should sell for what he can get, without having a duty against the 


other at all, 


‘The way to examine the position, is to see how it would look if 
the same statement, mutatis mutandis, were advanced on the part 


of the manufacturers. 


129. That no man 
has ever maintained 
either of these ex- 
treme opinions. 


130. That we must 
reconcile conflicting 
interests. 


131. That the warm- 
est advocate of free 
trade will not deny 
that some protection is 
due to the agricaltaral 
interest. 


132. That the dif- 
ferences between the 
parties are infinitely 
less wide than they are 
stated to be in argu- 
ment, 


A. All men maintain either one or the 
other; except those who are anxious to get 
half because they despair of the whole. 
None else believe in such a mezzo termine. 


A. There can be no conflict on a wrong. 
When the question is of a purse unjustly 
taken, it is a fallacy to say we must recon- 
cile conflicting interests, and give the taker 
half. 


A. If the manufacturers were to assert, 
that no one would deny that some protec- 
tion was due to the manufacturing interest, 
meaning thereby a duty against the agricul- 
turists,—they would “ laughed at. No 
cause can be shown why the claim of the 
agriculturists to have a duty against the 
manufacturers, is a whit less unreasonable. 


A. Whatever may be the absolute mag- 
nitude of the difference, the principle is not 
the less important. If the question were 
whether the takers of purses should be 
allowed to keep the half or none,—it would 
be no answer to say, the whole sums taken 
in a twelvemonth were under six millions. 
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133. That it is mis- 
chievous fo represent 


the agricultoral and 
other interests as in 
opposition, 


134. That land and 
irade must wax and 
wanc together. 


135, That the ma- 
nufacturing —_ interest 
ought not to use harsh 
terms, 


136. That it is danger- 
ous and wrong, to tell 
men they are injured. 


137. That it is wrong 
to join in insults to 
agriculture. 


138. That agricul- 
ture ought to be held 
in honour. 


the Corn Laws. 
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A. True, if they are both kept within 
the rule of right. Not true, if one of them 
is in the act of plundering the other. 





A. True, as long as they go on honestly 
in company. Not true, if one is endea- 


vouring to wax by the robbery of the other. 


A. There is nothing like calling things 
by their right names. The manufacturers 
will eat their brown loaf if they are obliged 
to it; but the devil and St. Dominic will 
not make them call it a leg of mutton. 


A. The danger and wrong, are in injur- 
ing them. 


A. Insults to spinning-jennies and steam- 
boilers—by the same rule, mean, saying 
they ought not to work when the produce 
will not be bought without compulsion. 


A. The art of having corn, ought to be 
held in honour. The agriculturist who can 
make inferior land produce corn, or good 
land produce an increased quantity, subject 


always to honest competition on the part of those who can produce 
corn out of their looms and their flatting-mills,—has the same 


claim to honour as Arkwright and Watt. 


If Arkwright and 


Watt had invented machines for making broad cloth at double the 
price that it might be had in other ways, their claims to honour 
would have been like those of the modern agriculturists. 


139. That wealth 
emanating from land, 
has a right to certain 
privileges above that 
which emanates from 
other sources. 


140. That itis very 
desirable tohave cheap 
corn, provided it is 
English. 


A. This amounts only to saying, that the 
wealth of the community should be dimin- 
ished, that the wealth of the agriculturists 
may be increased by a fraction of the dif- 
ference. 


A. It would be just as true to say the 
same of wine. 
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“14t, ‘That it~ is 
only the manufacturers, 
whose interests are op- 
posed to the demands 
of the agriculturists. 
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A. The bankers, the monied men, the 
merchants, the ship-owners, the lawyers, 
the professional men of all kinds, the 
expectants in every line, and the classes 
who in some way or other live through the 
expenditure of the public revenue, are all 


as much interested as the manufacturers. The way for them to 
convince. themselves of this, is to ask what the consequences to 
themselves would be, if the wealth and power of the United 
Empire were kept down to what could be supported on the 
produce of the Isle of Wight. 


142. That it is not 
true in the main, that 
the landlords have 
never laboured. If one 
man vests 100,000/. 
the fruits of his labour, 
in land, and another in 
the funds, the receipts 
of one are as much the 
recompense of past 
labour as of the other. 
And by far the greatest 
part of the land in 
the country, through 
changes of ownership, 
is in the hands of those 
who have paid for it 
with the fruits of their 
labour. 


143. That if the fol- 
lowers, fur example, of 
Columbus, filted out 
ships and took posses- 
sion of a new country, 
the rent is the recom- 
pense of their labour 
in doing this; and that 
all ocenpancy of land 
must have had some 
similar beginning. 


144. That the land 
is an tnstrument, and 
the rent its hire. 





A. Changes of ownership can never 
introduce any man to more than the right 
that was there at first. Every thing beyond 
that, is at the risk of the buyer. The right, 
therefore, of any landlord at the present 
moment, cari be no greater than that of the 
landlord who should be supposed to have 
grown upon the land from the commence- 


- ment of its occupation. 


A. There may be no doubt that the rent 
was what they went to seek; but it does 
not therefore follow that they are to have 
it, except under regulations consistent with 
the ends and purposes of the society that 
is to be. The people of England are not 
bound to submit to the restriction of their 
wealth and the diminution of their happi- 
ness in secula seculorum, because such a 
thing was within the contemplation of the 
Norman or other adventurer, who laid the 
foundation of landlordship in England. 


A. To say, I have an instrument, and 
you shall be made to pay me 100/. for it 
whether you want it or not,—is robbery. 
To say, I have an instrument, and you 
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shall lose 1000/. in order that I may be paid 100/. for my 
instrument,—is the same robbery multiplied by ten. 

Though land is an instrument, it is not the creation of labour ; 
—and therefore, if we are driven to that, it has not a right to 
claim to be only equally taxed with instruments that are. 


145. That the race 
of English country gen- 
tlemen, English farm- 
ers, and English yeo- 
men, is worth preserv- 
ing. 


146. That a bold pea- 
santry is their coun- 
try's pride. 


147. That the land- 
lords are the Coriu- 
thian capital of society. 


148. That they are 
a source of light and 
knowledge to the lower 
orders. 


149. That they have 
sound political princi- 
ples. 


150. That they fought 
the battle against the 
Jacobins. 


151. That all they 
get, they expend. 


152. That they are 
supporters of the fine 
arts. 


153. That they feed 
fat cattle. 


154. That they keep 
up rural sports. 


155. That they kill 
foxes and others. 


A. Not if they are to be kept at the 
public expense. As long as they keep 
themselves, every body is glad to see them. 


A. The bold peasantry must keep their 
country, not the country them. 


A. It is carrying the metaphor too far, 
to say they must be supported by the rest. 


A. They teach them what they are 
anxious they should learn; and others do 
the same. 

A. They take the side which they think 
best for themselves; and other people do 
so too. 


A. Which other people are paying for. 
‘ 


A. Most other people do the same. 


A. Wealth would produce the same 
effects in any other hands. 


A. And are paid for them. 


A. Men have no claim to be paid, for 
amusing themselves as they like best. 


A. The mole-catcher would do it better. 
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. 156, That they sit A. And strange things they sometimes 

at quarter sessions. do there. For instance, in Buckinghamshire, 
they sentenced Jolin Doe to five months 
imprisonment for intending to assault the 
lord’s hen pheasant, and Richard Roe to 
three, for assaulting the serf’s daughter. 


157. That they are A. If they demand to be kept, they are 
the unpaid magistracy. not, 


158. That they are A. Other men are so too. But it is 
good moral characters. impossible for all moral men to be kept. 


159. sage they are A. All Englishmen from time immemo- 
generous, brave, and . . 
Eakoee.” , = by their own account have been so 


160. That nobody A. Nobody could do without every body. 
could do without them. But every body cannot be kept at the pub- 
lic expense. 


In conclusion then, glut, commercial stagnation, distressed 
manufacturers, and the accumulation of bankruptcies, are all 
portions of one phenomenon, namely the artificial production of 
what Adam Smith calls the «stationary time.” It is of no use to 
allow men a free trade in pocket-handkerchiefs and court-plaster, 
if the great trade in what every man must consume whether he 
blows his nose or not, is to be forbidden to advance. That 
portion of the benefit of foreign trade, which consists in the power 
of exchanging part of the national produce for something that is 
liked better, is retained; but that portion which consists in the 
power of making a positive increase in the produce and wealth of 
the community, is cut off by act of parliament. “It is in the 
progressive state, while the society is advancing to the further 
acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full complement 
of riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of the great 
body of the people, seems to be the happiest and the most comfort- 
able. It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declining 
state. The progressive state is in reality the cheerful and the 
hearty state to all the different orders of the society. The station- 
ary is dull; the declining, melancholy.”* A great commercial 


' Wealth of Nations, b. i, c. 8. 
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and naval people could never arrive at either of these undesirable 
points,—or never under a period which is out of human ken,— 
except by the invention of corn laws. The continual relief given 
to the wants of the industrious by bursting through the circle of 
their present operations, has been nature’s instrument from the 
creation, for the improvement of the globe; and the people which 
permits a line to be drawn about its industry which it shall not 
pass, has no right to complain of the sufferings which nature has 
connected with the infringement of her plan. In addition too to 
the individual suffering, a country in such circumstances, and 
surrounded with rival countries which either are not confined b 
similar enactments or have not reached the point at which oth 
enactments are severely felt, must decline from day to day in 
relative importance ;—because it cuts off by its own act, the 
means of preserving its position in the race. Neither America 
nor France needs be anxious to keep down the power of Great 
Britain, as long as its landlords can decide that it shall not be 
permitted to advance. 
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CLAIMS OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS 


TO THE 


AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS DISPROVED: 


In a Letter addressed to Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 


LONDON :—1827. 





I. Dear Sir,—Accept this offering of respect from a frieud, who 
admires your love of literature, your public principles, your moral 
worth, your social qualities, your generous spirit, and your frank and 
manly and independent character. 

Il. “ The impression produced by a well-written Pamphlet,” (Mr. 
Taylor's,) says Dr. Parr in a Letter, which has been already laid 
before the public, “ and an elaborate Critique on it in the Edin “gh 
Review, still direct the national faith towards Sir Philip Francis. e 
was too proud to tella lie, and he disclaimed the Work. He was too 
vain to refuse celebrity, which he was conscious of deserving. He was 
too intrepid to shrink, when danger had nearly passed by. He was too 
irascible to keep the secret, by the publication of which he at this 
time of day could injure no party with which he is connected, nor 
any individual for whom he cared. Beside, dear Sir, we have many 
books of his Writings upon many subjects, and all of them stamped 
with the same character of mind. Their general lexis, (as we say 
ia Greek,) has no resemblance to the lexis of Junius; and the re- 
semblance in particulars can have far less weight than the resemblance 
of which there is no vestige. Francis uniformly writes English. 
There is Gallicism in Junius. Francis is furious, but not malevo- 
lent. Francis is never cool, and Junius is seldom ardent.” In another 
Letter, which has been also laid before the public, Dr. Parr says:— 
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“We must all grant that a strong case has been made out for Francis; 
but I could set up very stout objections to those claims. It was not 
in his nature to keep a secret. He would have told it from vanity, 
or from his courage, or from his patriotism. His bitterness, his vivacity, 
his acuteness are stamped in characters very peculiar upon many 
publications, that bear his name ; and very faint indeed is their re- 
semblance to the spirit, and, in angxtended sense of the word, to the 
style of Junius.” 

Mr. Taylor will have serious difficulty in answering these objections 
to his hypothesis, made by such a master of style, such a judge of 
composition, and such an anatomist of the human heart as Dr. Parr. 

If. ‘* It remains to consider the claim of Sir Philip Francis. 
This has been ably brought forward in two Pamphlets, intituled, A 
Discovery of the Author of the Letters of Junius, founded on such 
Evidence and Illustrations, as explain all the mysterious Circumstan- 
ces and apparent Contradictions, which have contributed to the Con- 
cealment of this ‘ most important Secret of our Times: Aud, The 
Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living Character established ; 
including the Supplement, consisting of Fac-similes of Hand-writing, 
and other Illustrations. (Printed for Taylor and Hessey in Fleet 
Street.) The external evidence, produced in these Pamphlets in favour 
of Sir Philip Francis, is very strong :—so strong, perhaps, that, if he 
had been tried upon it for a libel, and the case had rested upon the 
facts, from which this evidence is formed, the Judge would have 
directed the Jury to find him guilty. But the internal evidence against 
him, from the inequality of his acknowledged Writings, is also very 
strong: if the able Author of the Article Taisbue in the Edinburgh 
Review for Nov. 1817, had not professed a different opinion, the pre- 
sent Writer would have pronounced it decisive. That respectable 
Writer produces several passages from the Works, of which Sir Philip 
was certaivly the Author, and finds in them a similar tone and equal 
merit. With due deference to his authority, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to thivk that, if these passages show that Sir Philip was no 
mean Writer, they also prove that he was not Junius. To bring the 
question to a direct issue,—are the glow and loftiness discernible in 
every page of Junius, once visible in any of these extracts? Where do 
we find in the Writings of Sir Philip, those thoughts that breathe, those 
words that burn, which Junius scatters in every page? a single drop of 
the cobra capella, which falls from Junius so often? The advocates 
of the claim in favour of Sir Philip urge, as a strong circumstance in 
its support, that without family, without patronage, without any one 
pretension to the notice of the King or the Minister, he was sud- 
denly raised from an obscure seat in the War-office, to a situation of 
dignity and emolument, which a Nobleman would be happy to procure 
for his son. This, they say, shews that something was attached to Sir 
Philip Francis, which rendered the purchase of him, at that time, even 
at a very high price, an object to Government. Now at the critical 
moment, in which Sir Philip was thus promoted, Junius ceased to 
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write :—this, they conclude, makes it highly probable that the silence 
of Junius was purchased by the promotion of Sir Philip.’ - But thisis 
open to several observations. In all bis correspoudence with Woodfall, 
Junius describes himself,—and very unaffectedly, —as a man of fortune, 
mixing at large with the world ; and promises to indemnify him against 
any pecuniary loss, which he might sustain in consequence of any pro- 
secution for the Letlers, leaving him, however, to abide its other con- 
sequences. Nothing of this is reconcileable witb the situation of Sir 
Philip Francis at the time, when these Letters appeared :—It should 
be added that Sir Philip was then very young. Junius had evidently 
been a great constitutional reader; does Sir Philip appear to have 
been such from any of bis Writings, even the latest? But, to bring the 
matter at once to issue, we shall transcribe from the Article on Junius, 
in the Edinburgh Review, a passage from a publication in which Sir 
Philip attacks Lord Thurlow,—then, insert a passage, in which Junius 
attacks Lord Mansfield. We request our readers wiil compare them ; 
and afterwards compare the extract from Junius, with the passage on 
Hyder Ally’s invasion of the Carnatic, transcribed from one of Mr. 
Burke's Speeches, ina future part of this publication. Will he not find 
the inferiority of Sir Philip so great, as to render it impossible that 
he should have been the Author of Junius’s Letters? On the other 
hand, will he not find the difference, we do not say in the styles, but 
in the minds of Junius and Burke, to be such as to render it quite 
evideut that Burke and Junius were not the same person ? 


Sir Philip Francis's Character of Lord Thurlow. 


‘ It is well known that a gross and public insult had been offered to the memory 
‘of General Clavering and Colone) Monson, by a person of high rank in this 
‘country. He was happy, when he heard that bis name was included in it with 
‘their's. So highly did he respect the character of those men, that he deemed it 
‘an honour to share in the injustice it had suffered. It was in compliance with 
‘ the forms of the House, and not to shelter himself, or out of tenderness to the 
‘ party, that he forbore to name him, He meant to describe him so exactly, that 
‘be could not be mistaken. He declared in his place, in a great assembly, and in 
‘the course of a grave deliberation, that ii would have been happy for this country, 
‘if General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis had been drowned in 
‘ their passage to India. If this poor and spiteful invective had been uttered by 
‘aman of no consequence or repute, by any light, trifling, inconsiderate person, 
‘by a Lord of the Bedchamber, for example, or any of the other silken Barons of 
‘modern days, he should have heard it with indifference. But, when it was 
‘ seriously urged and deliberately insisted on by a grave Lord of Parliament—by 
‘a Judge—by a man of ability and eminence in his profession, whose _ personal 
‘ disposition was serious, who carried gravity to sternness, and sternness to fero- 
‘ city, it could not be received with indifference, or answered without resentment. 
‘Such a man would be thought to have inquired before he pronounced. From 





1 «The Reminiscent bas been informed by the present (1824) Bishop of 
Durham that Sir Philip owed the continuance of his seat in the War-office, to the 
kindness of Lord Barrington, the Prelate's brother ; and that Sir Philip’s appoint- 
ment. in India was chiefly, if not wholly, due to his Lordship’s recommendation of 
him to Lord North. After this,—if we consider how Junius wrote of Lord Barrington, 
we cannot be surprised that, if Sir Philip were the Author of Junius’s Letters, he 
should wish it to be unknown.” . ; 

VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO, LIV. 2D 
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‘bis mouth a reproach was a sentence, an invective was a judgment. The acci- 
* dents of life, and not any original distinction that he knew of, had placed him too 
‘high, and himself at too great a distance from him, to admit of any ether answer 
‘than a public defiance, for General Clavering, for Colonel Monson, and for him- 
‘self. This was not a party-question, nor should it be left to so feeble an advocate 
‘as he was, to support it. The friends and fellow-soldiers of General Clavering 
* and Colonel Monson would assist him in defending their memory. He demanded 
* and expected the support of every man of honour in that House, and in the King- 
‘dom. What character was safe, if slander was permitted to attack the reputation 
‘of two of the most honourable and virtuous men, that ever were employed, or ever 
? in the service of their country? He knew that the authority of this man 
* was not without weight ; but he had an infinitely higher authority to oppose it. He 
* had the happiness of hearing the merits of General Clavering and Colonel Monson 
* acknowledged and applauded in terms, to which he was not at liberty to do more 
‘than to allude: they were rapid and expressive. He must not venture to repeat, 
* lest he should do them injustice, or violate the forms of respect, where essentially he 
* owed and felt the most. But he was sufficiently understood. The generous sensa- 
‘ tions, that animate the Royal mind, were easily distinguished from those, which 
* rankled in the heart of that person, who was supposed to be the keeper of the 
* Royal conscience.’ 


Extract from the Letter of Junius to Lord Mansfield. 


* You will not question my veracity, when I assure you that it has not been owing 

* to any particular respect for your person, that I have abstained from you so long. 
* Besides the distress and danger, with which the press is threatened, when your 
‘ Lordship is party, and the party is to be judge, I confess I have been deterred by 
‘the difficulty of the task. Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has no 
‘idea of detestation, which has not already been happily applied to you and ex- 
*hansted. Ample justice has been done by abler pens than mine to the separate 
‘ merits of your life and character. Let it be my humble office to collect the scattered 
‘ sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense. Permit me to begin with paying 
* @ just tribute to Scotch sincerity, wherever I find it. I own I am not apt to confide in 
‘the professions of gentlemen of that country, and when they smile, I feel an in- 
* voluntary emotion to guard myself against mischief. With this general opinion of an 
‘ ancient nation, I always thought it much to your Lordship’s honour, that in your 
‘earlier days you were but hittle infected with the prudence of your country. 
‘ You had some original attachments, which you took every proper opportunity to 
* acknowledge. The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your native discretion. 
* Your zeal in the cause of an unhappy Prince was expressed with the sincerity of 
* wine, and some of the sulemnities of religion. This I conceive is the most amiable 
* point of view, in which your character has appeared. Like an honest vie took 
‘ that part in politics, which might have been expected from your birth, education, 
* country and connexions. There was something generous in your attachment to the 
* banished House of Stuart. We lament the mistakes of a good man, and do not begin 
‘ to detest him until he affects to renounce his principles. Why did you not adhere to 
‘ that loyalty gy once professed ? Why did you not follow the example of your worthy 
* brother ? ith him you might have shared in the honour of the Pretender’s confi- 
‘ dence—with him you might have preserved the integrity of your character, and 
‘ England, I think, might have spared you without regret. Your friends will say, 
‘ perhaps, that, althougii you deserted the fortune of your liege Lord, you have adhered 

‘ firmly to the principles, which drove his father from the throne ;—that without 

‘openly supporting the person, you have done essential service to the cause, and 

* consoled yourself for the loss of a favorite family, by reviving and establishing the 

‘ maxims of their government. This is the way, in which a Scotchman’s understanding 

‘corrects the errors of his heart. My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, 

* and can trace it through all your conduct. I see through your whole life one uniform 

‘ plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at the expense of the liberty of the subject. 

‘ To this object your thoughts, words, and actions, have been constantly directed. In 

‘contempt or ignorance of the common law of England, you have made it your study 
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‘to imtroduce into the Court, where you preside, maxims of jurisprudence unknown 
‘to Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign 
‘ Civilians, are your perpetual theme ;—but who ever heard you mention Magna 
* Charta, or the Bill of Rights with approbation or respect? By such treacherous arts, 
‘ the noble simplicity and the spirit of our laws were first corrupted. The Norman 
* conquest was not complete until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, and re- 
* duced slavery to a system. This one leading principle directs your interpretation of 
‘the Iaws, and accounts for your treatment of Juries. It is not in political ques- 
‘tions only, (for there the courtier might be forgiven,) but let the cause be what 
* it may, ys understanding is equally on the rack, either to contract the power 
‘of the Jury, or to mislead their judgment. For the truth of this assertion I 
‘appeal to the doctrine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor’s Cause. An action for 
‘criminal conversation being brought by a Peer against a Prince of the blood, 
‘you were daring enough to tell the Jury that in fixing the damages they were 
*to pay no regard to the quality or fortane of the parties ;—that it was a trial 
‘ between A and B ;—that they were to consider the offence in a moral light only, 
‘and give no greater damages to a Peer of the realm than to the meanest mecha- 
‘nic. I shall not attempt to refute a doctrine, which, if it was meant for law, 
‘carries falsehood and absurdity upon the face of it; but if it was meant for a 
‘ declaration of your political creed, is clear and consistent. Under an arbi 

‘ Government all ranks and distinctions are confounded. The honour of a No- 
‘ bleman is no more considered than the reputation of a peasant; for with differ- 
‘ ent liveries they are equally slaves. Even in matters of private property we see 
‘the same bias and inclination to depart from the decisions of your predecessors, 
‘which you certainly ought to receive as evidence of the common law. Instead of 
‘ those certain, positive rules, by which the judgment of a Court of Law should be 
‘ invariably determined, you have fondly imtroduced your own unsettled notions of 
‘ equity and substantial justice. Decisions given upon such principles do not alarm 
‘the public so much as they ought, because the consequence and tendency of each 
* particular instance is not observed or regarded. In the mean time the practice gains 
* ground ; the Court of King’s Bench becomes a Court of Equity, and the Judge, in- 
‘ stead of consulting strictly the law of the land, refers only to the wisdom of the Court, 
‘and to the purity of its own conscience. The name of Mr. Justice Yates wiil 
* naturally revive in your mind some of those emotions of fear and detestation, with 
* which you always beheld him, That great lawyer, that honest man saw your whole 
* conduct in the light thatI do. After years of ineffectual resistance to the pernicious 
‘ principles introduced by your Lordship, and uniformly supported by your humble 
‘ friends upon the Bench, he determined to quit a Court, whose proceedings and deci- 
“sions he could neither assent to with honour nor oppose with success.’ 


Such, in our opinion, is the state of the question ;—all external 
evidence is in favour of Sir Philip, all internal evidence is against 
him. Thus the argument on each side neutralizes the argument on 
the other, and the pretension of Sir Philip vanishes. A third hypo- 
thesis is, therefore, necessary : the conclusion, to which it should lead, 
ought to be such as is consisteut with the evidence on each side, and 
restores to each its individual activity. Now this is done,—and perhaps 
can only be done,—by supposing that Sir Philip was not Junius, but 
the amanuensis of Junius—that the real Junius was too high to be 
bought, so that, when he made his terms with Government, he was 
contented to remain in a proud obscurity,—but stipulated a boon for 
his Scribe, and was of consequence euough to insist that the boon 
should be liberal. Now several passages in Junius’s Letters seem to 
shew that he employed an amanuensis. In a Note to Woodfall (1, 210.) 
he says:—‘ You shall have the Letter some time tomorrow ; it cannot 
‘be corrected and copied sooner.’ In another, (1, 214.) he says :— 
‘The enclosed, though begun within these few days, bas been greatly 
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‘laboured. It is very correctly copied.’ In another he mentions ¢ the 
‘gentleman, who transacts the conveyancing part of their corre- 
*‘ spondence,’ and who told him, ‘ there was much difficulty last night,’ 
(1, 246.) That gentleman, therefore, must have known that a myste- 
rious something attended those Letters. Mr. Jackson's testimony, 
as nn by Woodfall, is that ‘this gentleman wore a bag and 
sword,’ (1, 43.) If the recollection of the Writer, that Junius’s Letter 
to the King is in a hand-writing different from the hand-writing of 
the other Letters, be accurate, the evidence for an amanuensis is cer- 
tainly very strong. Ifthe copies, to which Junius refers, were made, 
not by himself, but, which is certainly most probable, by some other 
person, it follows incontrovertibly that Sir Philip Francis and Junius 
were different persons. We do not, however, say that Sir Philip was 
a mere copyist:—-he may occasicnally have conveyed useful informa- 
tion, and suggested useful hints to his principal; so that, to a certain 
extent, he might, without impropriety, be said to have been his colla- 
borator. To this hypothesis the Reminiscent begs leave to say that 
he inclines: it includes all the data required by him for the Author 
of Junius; it equally admits the arguments in favour of Sir Philip 
Francis from external, and the arguments against him from internal 
evidence, and reconciles and gives activity to each. 

* Junius, in his Dedication prefixed to his own Edition of his Letters, 
declares that ‘ he was the sole depositary of his secret.’ This seems not 
to be easily reconcileable with what he says in one of his Letters to 
Woodfall :—* The truth is that there are people about me, whom | 
‘would wish not to contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the 
* Papers ever so improperly than not at all.’ (Private Letters, No. 6.) 
This sounds like the language of a partisan, who felt both his talents 
and his chains ; and it may be thought a confirmation, though slight, 
of the Reminiscent’s hypothesis.” 

The Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. 
p- 92. Edition 4. 


1. IT agree with my eulightened and excellent friend, Mr. Butler, in 
many of his positions; those I shall pass over, and merely notice such 
as require some observations. 

2. Mr. Butler thinks that so strong a case is made out for Sir 
Philip Francis, that a Judge would, in a trial for a libel, have 
directed the Jury to find him guilty. My opinion is that a sagacious, 
patient, investigating, careful Judge would not have discovered evi- 
dence enough to give such a direction to the Jury ; for the case does 
not rest on many undeniable facts—it is not supported by many strong 
presumptions—it has not that minute circumstantiality, which is in all 
doubtful cases a main or the sole test of truth, sometimes of falsehood. 
I am entitled to make this remark, because I have been engaged in a 
diligent examination of the evidence, which I have found and proved 
to be much weaker than the world has supposed. Had I been the 
advocate for Sir Philip Francis in such a case of libel, 1 should have in 
the strongest manner deprecated any such verdict by shewing that the 
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greater part of the evidence produced by Mr. Taylor is consistent, 
with the idea that Sir Philip was not the composer of the Letters, but 
the amanuensis of Junius, and that the remainder of the testimony, to 
which alone the Jury should look, did not bear about it that character 
of certainty, which would in so doubtful a matter justify a verdict 
against my client. I shall not on the present occasion examine the 
claims of Sir Philip to be considered as the amanuensis of Junius; he 
may or may not have been the amanuensis; | know not what opinion 
I might on mature consideration form about this point. 

3. I perfectly agree with Mr. Butler in thinking that the acknow- 
ledged Writings of Sir Philip do not exhibit powers of mind and powers 
of composition equal to the Writings of Junius. Mr. B. has satisfac- 
torily established his point by the fair parallel, which he bas made_be- 
tween Sir Philip’s character of Lord Thurlow and Junius’s character of 
Lord Mansfield. He must be a bold man, aud possess more boldness 
than judgment, who ventures to contend against the deliberate and 
solemn and impartial authority of Dr. Parr and Mr. Butler, who are 
most distinguished Writers, and from their scholastic habits and pro- 
fessional pursuits most admirable judges of literary composition and 
of legal evidence, that Sir Philip Francis as a Writer is not inferior to 
Junius, and that the traces of equulity are so visible in Sir Philip as 
to justify him in identifying Sir Philip with Junius. Mr. Taylor had 
delivered such an opinion before he was acquainted with the sentiments 
of those illustrious Scholars ; and it remains to be seen whether he will 
persevere in it now that he has become acquainted with those senti- 
ments. It is true that the able Writer of the Article in the Edinburgh 
Review has expressed the same opinion as Mr. Taylor; but the Re- 
viewer had not seen the opposite opinion of Dr. Parr and Mr. Butler, 
and the question is whether the Reviewer would now hold and assert 
the same opinion? For it is evident that he had not closely investigated 
the comparative merits of Junius and Sir Philip Francis as Writers ; 
he contents himself with quoting four splendid passages from the 
Writings of Sir Philip, all of which occur in Mr. Taylor’s book, and 
from them he infers the general equality of style between the two 
Writers. 

But I must be permitted to remark that Junius, when he writes 
under the signature of Junius, is always true to himself; the same 
spirit, the same vigour, the same sarcasm, the same point, the same 
mind, the same heart, the same intelligence, the same elegance of 
thought, the same splendour of diction, the same harmony of style, 
pervades every Letter. And when we find Sir Philip Francis 30 or 40 
years afier Junius had ceased to employ his pen, making Parliamentary 
Speeches, writing Pamphlets, Essays in Magazines, and Articles in 
Newspapers, we may well expect, if he were Junius, to perceive in 
every page of his avowed compositions that intellectual energy, which 
would be alone worthy of the mature mind of Junius, and that rhetori- 
cal beauty, which would be alone worthy of his improved taste. Any 
comparative deficiency in the matter and the style of Sir Philip’s 
avowed productions, or any admitted inequality in them to the papers 
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of Junius, afford to us a very satisfactory and a very safe argument, a 
most unsuspicious and a most certain criterion for rejecting the claims 
of Sir Philip to the authorship of Junius. 

4. Mr. Butler observes that Junius was evidently a great ‘ constitu- 
tional reader ;’ I agree with him im thinking so, because I cannot read 
Junius carefully without discovering the fact. He asks if the Speeches 
and the Writings, even the latest, of Sir Philip Francis exhibit equal 
traces of such reading? This is a question, which I leave to Mr. 
Taylor to answer, with the remark that, if he cannot answer it affiirm- 
atively, and on the strength of undeniable facts, he must admit it to 
be from its unsuspicious nature an argument entitled to much weight. 
Now it is true that Mr. Taylor, p. 355. has written thus :—* Without 
being duly educated for the Bar, each had a considerable knowledge 
of the law; each entertained a hostile feeling towards those lawyers, 
whether Lord Chief Justice, or Lord Chancellor, who suffered their 
minds to be swayed by the illiberal maxims and practices of their pro- 
fession ; and each thought that few lawyers could be found, who were 
above such influence. Both were profoundly intimate with the theory 
and practice of the Constitution, and though scarcely any two persons 
think alike on this widely-branching subject, yet those before us take 
the same view, from first principles to their remotest comsequences.” 
Bat Mr. Taylor, in making these remarks, was not aware that he 
would be opposed to the opinion of a ‘ constitutional reader, anda pro- 
found lawyer, and a reflecting man like Mr. Butler. 

IV. Mr. Butler, in a private Letter to a friend, who published it in 
the Anti-Jacobin Review, and which Letter he has republished in 
his Reminiscences, p. 77. edition 4th, remarks :—‘ Arguing syntheti- 
eally, we (Wilkes and I) determined that Junius was a man of high 
rank, from the tone of equality, which he seemed to use quite 
natorally in his addresses to persons of rank, and in his expressions 
respecting them.” He adds in a Note (p. 81.), ‘‘ Letters to Woodfall, 
No. 6. he says: ‘ Be assured, I am far above pecuniary views.’ In 
his Miscellaneous Letter, No. 54. v. 3. p. 202. he insinuates that 
his ‘rank and fortune placed him above a common bribe.’ In an- 
other Letter, v. 1. p. 71. he hints that ‘ his name might carry some 
authority with it.’ His private Letter, No. 17. contains this re- 
markable sentence: ‘1 doubt much whether 1 shail ever have the 
pleasure of knowing you; but, if things take the turn I expect, you 
shall know me by my works.’ This may be thought to intimate an 
expectation that Government-favour would probably be, before long, 
at his disposal.” 

The last passage is quoted by Mr. Taylor p. 365, and he has this 
comment on it :—‘‘ Junius certainly hit the mark, though perhaps 
without intending it, when he told Woodfall, you shall know me by 
my works.’ It is by these atone that he is now revealed: no secrecy 


* Mr. Taylor has also quoted the same passage in p. 114, where he is endeavouring 
ta shew ‘the very friendly tone, which pervades the private correspondence (of 
Junius) with Woodfall,’ and his ‘ anxiety manifested exclusively for Woodfall.’ The 
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has been violated,—no sanctuary invaded.” But in p. 93. he writes 
thus:—*‘ At the meeting of Parliament in January 1770, a great 
struggle was made to effect a change of Ministers. On this occasion 
it is evident how much he was personally interested. A fortnight 
before the opening, he wrote to Woodfall :—‘ 1 doubt much whether 
I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you; but, if things take 
the turn I expect, you shall know me by my works.” See also pp. 146- 
346. Hence it is evident that Mr. Taylor agrees with Mr. Butler in 
the interpretation of these words. Mr. Butler, p. 85. makes these 
reflections :—‘‘ In the Letter, which we have transcribed, notice is 
taken of the tone of equality, in which Junius mentions and ad- 
dresses the very highest personages of his times: how difficult it is 
for a person of an inferior rank to do this, appears from Swift's 
Letters, and the anecdotes of him, which have been transmitted to 
us, in which his consciousness of inferiority, notwithstanding his as- 
sumption of equality, pierces through every disguise. To. all his 
illustrious contemporaries Cicero ever writes en pair: d'Alembert too, 
in the midst of all his flattery, (through which, however, his ironical 
smile is often seen,) keeps the King of Prussia at a respectful distance. 
How much the learned man or elegant scholar lowers himself by fre- 
— the tables or the conversazioni of the great, may be seen in a 
Work of d’Alembert, which should lie ou the desk of every scholar, 
his Essay on the Intercourse of Men of Letters with Persons high 
in Rank or Office. The same subject is treated in an agreeable and 
interesting manner in the Literary Character of Mr. d'Israeli, now in 
its third Edition.” 

These extracts suggest to me some observations, which are not un- 
important. 

1. Mr. Butler considers Junius to have been ‘ a man of rank from 
the tone of equality, which he seems to use quite naturally in his ad- 
dresses to persons of rank, and in his expressions respecting them,’ 
and from the difficulty, which a man of an inferior rank would expe- 


object is to prove the personal acquaintance between Junius and Woodfall, and thus to 
identify Junius and Sir Philip Francis, because Woodfall and Sir Philip were school- 
fellows. But, in order to shew the fallacy of such reasoning, and the probability that 
Janius’s personal feelings towards Woodfall were only founded on political sympathies, 
and connected with his private and political objects, we may remark that ‘ the anxiety’ 
manifested by Junius for his printer in the passages cited is fairly met by the indif- 
ference equally manifested towards his printer in other passages also cited by Mr, 
Taylor, who most innocently says in p. 115: ‘‘ Yet in other mstances he displayed 
no such anxiety for the safety of his printer.” Amidst ‘ the anxiety’ and ‘ the 
indifference’ there is no safe anchorage for Mr. Taylor’s argument to rest. Junius either 
had the personal acquaintance with and the personal feeling towards Woodfall; or 
had not either. Now if he had both, they would appear on all occasions; no ex- 
ception can be allowed, because all the occasions would be in the private correspond- 
ence with Woodfall, which would be at the time necessarily sacred between them. 
But in point of fact they do not appear on all occasions. Then he had them not; and, 
we have the positive authority of Junius himself, that he had not a personal knowl 

of Woodfall, and that authority, on the principle of Dr. Johnson already adverted to, 
supersedes all reasoning on the subject, because it was a spontaneous admission :—* [ 
DOUBT ‘MUCH WHETHER I SHALL £VER HAVE THE PLEASURE OF KNOWING You.” 
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rience in maintaining this ‘ tone of equality.’ Now it is rather ex- 
traordivary that he should not have applied this remark to Sir Philip 
Francis, and seized it as a fair and strong argument against his 
claims; for 1. Sir Philip was ‘a man of inferior rank,’ 2. he was a man 
of inferior station, holding at the time an under-Clerkship in the 
War-office, 3. be must at the age of 27, (when the earliest known 
production of Junius appeared,) be presumed not to have attained 
what Mr. Butler properly considers to be a matter of difficult attain- 
ment, viz. ‘ the tone of equality’ alluded to, 4. the humbling servility 
of office and the habitual servitude of mind connected with the daily 
performance of official duties, and the daily submission to superior 
authority, continued as they were for a series of years, wost plainly 
demonstrate that Sir Philip could not possibly be the Junius of high 
mind, and of high spirit, and of high rank, aud of elevated station, 
whom we seek, 

2. Lam ready to admit that Junius might have been a man of high 
station, or under the influence of men of high station or of bigh rank, 
in which case he would on most occasions write conformably to their 
feelings, though not perhaps ov ali—it would be essential for him as 
the person employed and for the interests of his ewployers, that he 
should discipline his mind and his style into the art of doing so. All 
the passages cited by Mr. Builer are consistent with this idea, But 1 
am not prepared to admit that Junius was himself a man of high 
rank, or a scion of nobility, because there is a passage in one of his 
Letters, which, on the principle of Dr. Johnsou about spontaneous 
and forced admissions and acknowledgments, is perfectly inconsistent 
with the notion: —‘‘ Besides that I approve highly of Lord Chatham’s 
idea of infusing a portion of new health into the Constitution to enable 
it to bear its infirmities, (a brilliant expression, and full of intrinsic 
wisdom,) other reasous concur iv persuading me to adopt it. I have 
no objection to paying him such compliments as carry a condition 
with them, and either bind him firmly to the cause, or become the 
bitterest reproach to him, if he deserts it. Of this last 1 have not the 
most distant suspicion. There is another man indeed, with whose 
conduct I am not so completely satisfied. Yet even he, I think, has 
uot resolution enough to do anything flagrantly impudent in the face 
of his country. At the same time that I think it good policy to pay 
those compliments to Lord Chatham, which he has nobly deserved, 
I SHOULD BE GLAD TO MORTIFY THOSE CONTEMPTIBLE CREA- 
TURES, WHO CALL THEMSELVES NOBLEMEN, WHOSE WORTHLESS 
IMPORTANCE DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON THEIR INFLUENCE 
OVER BOROUGHS.” (1, 290.) This passage may enable us to prove 
some other points, 1. that Junius was not a member of the House of 
Lords, because it proves that he was not a Noblewan, 2. that Lord 
Orford could not have been Junius, as some ingenious persons have 
contended, 3. that Single-speech Hamilton was not the Author, 4. that 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Wilkes were mistaken, when they ‘‘ thought 
Junius’s high-wrought panegyric of Lord Chatham, (2, 310. August 
51, 1771.) to be ironical.” Reminiscences, p. 60; for Junius in the 
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passage just cited, which is from a Letter addressed to Mr. Wilkes 
himself (1, 200. Sept. 7, 1771.) justifies the compliments on the grounds 
both of good policy and of real desert, and in an earlier part of the 
same Letter is anuther favourable notice of Lord Chatham: “ Lord 
Chatham’s project, for instance, of increasiug the number of Knights of 
Shires, appearsto me admirable, and the moment we have obtained 
a triennial Parliament, it ought to be tried.” There isalso the following 
passage in another Letter to Mr. Wilkes, (1, 320. Oct. 16, 1771.) 
“‘ Nothing can be more true than what you say about great men : they 
are indeed a worthless, pitiful race. Chatham has gallantly thrown 
away the scabbard, and never flinched. From that moment I began 
to like him.” 

V. ** Arguing synthetically,” says Mr. Butler, (Reminiscences, p. 80.) 
‘we (Wilkes and [) determined that Junius was not an Author by pro- 
fession, from the visible improvement, which, from time to time, was 
discernible in his style. To this opiuion the Reminiscent still inclines, 
—in consequence of the numerous errors of grammar and construction, 
which may be discovered in these celebrated Letters, and which would 
not have appeared in the Works of a person of Junius’s exquisite 
taste and discernment, if he had been accustomed to literary com- 
position.” 

1. Mr. Butler does not apply the above words to the case of Sir 
Philip Francis, but they are capable of being so applied with good 
effect. 

2. Mr. B. must be allowed to be a most competent judge as to the 
facts, whether Junius was, or was not, ‘an Author by profession,’ and 
whether his style did or did not from time to time manifest symptoms 
of improvement; I will admit both the facts on his authority. 

3. Now, then, I ask Mr. ‘Taylor whether he supposes that an inferior 
Clerk in the War-office, which Mr. T. himself confesses to have re- 
quired from its officers ‘ constant attendance,’ could, at the age of 27, 
(when the earliest production of Junius appeared,) have found leisure 
first to learn the profession of authorship, secondly to practise it, 
thirdly to commence the practice with writing for a regular series of 
years papers perfect in their style of composition? The fact is not at 
all credible; so opposed to common seuse and common experience, 
that, if it had actually occurred, it must be regarded as miraculous, 
and the testimony even of an ocular witness could not easily work its 
way to our belief. 

4. Mr. Taylor, p. 164. writes thus:—‘t Of a character perfectly 
similar Sir Philip Francis is an acknowledged scholar, without having 
studied at either University. There is iv all his Writings a frequent 
and happy reference to the Greek and Roman Authors, but especially 
to the latter; and in Horace he has proved himself a very sound and 
ingenious critic. To the tuition of so profound aud elegaut a scholar 
as Dr. Francis, may be ascribed this familiarity with the works of the 
aucients ; and the advantages afforded him in this respect, would 
amply sapply, if they did not surpass, those which are usually met 
with in a College-education.” And does Mr. Taylor suppose that a. 
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scholar of this sort, when he was writing at the age of 27, would have 
experienced those difficulties in composition, which Mr. Butler justly 
thinks Junius to have encountered ? Let Mr. Taylor consider what he has 
written in p. 40 :—‘* The education of Sir Philip was superintended 
by his father, whose talents and principles, it has been already shewn, 
were somewhat of the cast of those of Junius. He was a man skilled 
in political controversy, deeply read in ancieut history, aud who had 
mingled not a little with those of the great world, to whom the secret 
causes of many events, both interesting and important, were at the 
time undoubtedly laid open. In the quality of an instructor—com- 
muni ductus officio et quedam amore operis—much might be expected 
from a man possessing these advantages ; but, when that instructor 
was also the father, his advice, experience, and example would weigh 
much heavier. It is curious to see how these opportunities were im- 
proved by the inclination of the son. On this head our authority is 
again unexceptionable ; for Sie Philip Francis thus describes the care, 
which had been taken in his earlier years, to implant in his mind the 
seeds of wisdom :—‘ Ever since I have been concerned in the transac- 
* tion of public affairs, or indeed of any other, it has been my endea- 
‘vour and practice, taught me perhaps by instruction, and certainly 
‘confirmed by habit, to turn every thing I read, or hear, or see, or 
‘observe, in the transactions of life, whether it passes before me, or 
* whether I find it recorded in history, some way or other to my own 
* account, that is, to the improvement of my judgment, or to the direc- 
* tion of my conduct.’ (Parliam. Deb. 35. p. 639.)” Dr. Francis, the 
father of Sir Philip, was a man of intellect and a master of style, and 
under such an instructor as Sit Philip himself describes his father to 
have been, the son would not at the age of 27 have felt those draw- 
backs in composition, which are admitted to have been felt by Junius. 

5. “* In the disorder and embarrassment,” says Mr. Taylor, p. 355, 
** with which Sir Philip spoke in Parliament, may be traced one cause 
why the flow of his eloquence did not discover him to be Junius ; and 
another may be found in that habit of composition and selection, 
which he cultivated in writing, which made composition such a labour 
to Junius, and which impeded, it is said, the pen of Sir Philip, in 
drawing up his Indian minutes.” And does Mr. Taylor suppose that 
an under-Clerk in the War-oflice, who has a literary turn of mind, 
could, out of the very little leisure, of which his official duties would 
leave him in possession, find time to indulge his taste for this ‘ com- 
pression and selection’ in what he wrote? Had Sir Philip written 
freely and easily, he could not as an inferior Clerk, have enjoyed 
leisure enough from the pressing business of the Office, to write the 
public Letters of Junius and to conduct the private correspondence 
with Woodfall and Wilkes; but, as Mr. Taylor admits Sir Philip to 
have written with great difficulty, he has only armed me with a 
weapon, which is triumphantly employed against him. 

6. Mr. Butler speaks of ‘numerous errors of grammar and con- 
struction, which may be discovered in these celebrated Letters,” and 
I am ready to admit the fact on his excellent authority. Bat I will 
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ask Mr. Taylor, 1. whether he can, in the acknowledged Writings.and 
Speeches of Sir Philip Francis, discover similar ‘‘ errors of grammar 
and construction,” and equally ‘‘numerous;” 2.\ whether, if he 
cannot, he is justified in maintaining the pretensions of Sir Philip? 
For this sympathy in grammaticel and syntactical errours is a most 
unsuspicious and most safe test of truth: so in invasions of literary 
property the Court of Chancery regards the eopying of typographical 
errours as a main proof of plagiarism. I do not profess to have com- 
pared the Letters of Junius with the Writings of Sir Philip; I have not 
the leisure to make so laborious a comparison. But | can with.truth 
affirm that I have in those compositions of Sir Philip, which have 
fallen under my eye, discovered no instances of grammatical aad 
‘ syntactical errours. Dr. Parr, who detected ‘‘ Gallicisms” in Junius, 
expressly declares that “ Francis uniformly writes English,” and this is 
the very highest authority, to which [I can appeal ou the subject, be- 
cause Ihave had abundant opportunities of observing, and possess 
many proofs of the fact, that Dr. Parr looked at compositions with 
the accuracy of a grammarian, the knowledge of a plilologist, and 
the judgment of a critic. 

7. Mr. Taylor, p. 162. has these words :—*‘ A youth, who acquired 
no more than the rudiments of learning in his native country, (Ireland,) 
and who quitted it altogether, when he was 10 years old, however he 
might overcome the habits of his youth, would still find it difficult 
to forget entirely the phraseology, with which he was first familiar. 
In all his compositions Junius laboured excessively to make his 
style pure and classical, yet rich in English idiom; and he generally 
succeeded. But in the Miscellaneous Letters are still to be found 
many oversights : that they were partly owing to the cause now men- 
tioned, is at least a probable conjecture ; and it serves in some mea- 
sure to explaiu the reason of that labor lima, which to many persons 
has appeared so much beyond the necessity of the case.” I should 
have been glad if Mr. Taylor had pointed out these ‘‘ many over- 
sights,” that we might know to what description of errours they 
belong. For, while Mr. Butler speaks of ‘‘ numerous errours of 
grammar and construction,” Mr. Taylor speaks of ‘* many oversights ” 
in respect to ‘‘ phraseologies with which he was first familiar,” viz. 
Irish phraseologies. But on the supposition that Junius was an Irish- 
man, it is impossible to believe that he would ever undertake such 
a task, because he could not be sensible of those ‘‘ phraseologies”— 
they would fall too naturally from his tongue and his peo—it would 
be for Englishmen to detect instances of Irish idiom. Mr. Prior, in 
his Memoirs of the Life and Character of Burke, informs us that 
Burke took infinite pains with the composition of his Thoughts on the 
French Revolution, writing and re-writing, correcting, altering, and 
adding. But his object was not to remove Irish ‘* phraseologies,” and 
Irish ideas, and Irish sentences, but to add strength and polish and 
accuracy to the language, elegance and vigour and majesty to the 
thoughts, circumstantialities to the statements, authorities to the facts, 
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corroborations to and illustrations of the arguments; and this would 
be the object in the labor lime employed by Junius. 

VI. “ That Junius hed a personal regard for Woodfall, has been 
noticed by others; and it now appears that Sir Philip entertained a 
similar regard, founded on an acquaintance formed when they were 
boys. They were together at the same school; with the difference 
of one year only between their ages. When Woodfall declined 
printing what Junius had sent him, the latter then forwarded it to 
Almon for publication ; and Almon was also assisted, in a similar way, 
by the communications of Sir Philip Francis.” Mr. Taylor, p. 356. 

1. Ihave elsewhere disarmed of its point Mr. Taylor's argument 
about Woodfall, and shall here say nothing on this question. 

2. The value of Mr. Taylor’s reasoning about Almon may be 
ascertained from the fact that there is another printer, about whom 
Mr. T. is silent, and of whom Junius, in a Letter to Woodfall, speaks 
with the feeling of private friendship, or the conviction of personal 
knowledge, or the confidence of political sympathy :—“ At another 
time his indifference to the risk of the printer is unreservedly ex- 
pressed. ‘If you should have any fears, I entreat you to send. it 
early enough, to appear tomorrow-night inthe London Evening Post. 
In that case you will oblige me by informing the public tomorrow, 
in your own Paper, that a real Junius will appear at night in the 
London; Mit_eR, J am sure, will have no scruples.’ (1, 214.)"" 

3. With respect to Almon, there are reasons to be found, which 
may explain the cause of Sir Philip's good-will to him, independently 
of all considerations about Junius; and, as I shall prove the fact 
to the full conviction of Mr. Taylor, I shall not permit him to employ 
the argument for the purpose of identifying Sir Philip with Junius. 
Sir Philip was the friend of Mr. Caleraft, who has handsomely re- 
membered him in his Will, and who was the particular friend of 


1 The Memoirs of a late Eminent Bookseller, (Almon,) Lond. 1790. 8vo. p. 61. 
will make us better acquainte‘! with this inferior bibliopolist :—** At this time, and for 
some time previous, there appeared a number of political Essays in the public Papers, 
signed Junius; which being written in strong, nervous, and elegant language, soon 
attracted the public attention; and became the subject of general conversation. The 
Ministry supposed Mr. Almon knew this Writer, and they were not mistaken in this 
supposition. These Essays were frequently copied into the Magazines, and other 
periodical publications. The printer of one of these monthly pamphlets, whose name 
was J. Miller, and (who) resided near Pater-noster Row in the City, advertised his 
Pamphlet, (the London Museum he called it,) to be sold also by J. Almon in Piccadilly. 
Mr. Almon gave him no authority for so doing, but it is pretty much the custom, (since 
the Metropolis has become so large and populous, ) for booksellers residing in one part 
of the Town, to advertise their books etc. to be had also of booksellers residing in an- 
other part of the Town. Into one of the Numbers of this Museum, Miller copied from the 
Newspapers one of the Letters of Junius, addressed to the King. This Letter of Junius 
the Ministers called a libel ; and they ordered the Attorney General to prosecute seve- 
ral Printers and Publishers. When Miller sent his Museumsto Mr. Almon’s shop, Mr. 
Almon was out of Town; however, he came home in the course of the day, and having 
heard of the Minister’s orders to prosecute the Printers, he instantly ordered the sale 
of Miller’s Pamphlets to be stopped, and the unsold copies to’be returned.” See 
also p, 68—70. 
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Almon. In the Memoirs of a late Eminent Bookseller; pp. 76-86. 
is inserted a series of Letters, (31 in number,) from Mr. Calcraft 
to Almon, of which the first is dated Rempston Hall, Sept. 2, 1770. 
and the last Ingress, Aug. 16, 1772. being part of the period, within 
which Junius began and terminated his politico-literary career. In a 
Letter dated Ingress, Jan. 13, 1772. we read :—‘* Your dispatch 
“‘ yesterday is very interesting. The marriage wakes it impossible 
“for Ministers to gratify Luttrell. Bradshaw's language, and Lord 
“« Shelburne’s visit to the Queen’s House on his arrival, confirm 
“ your intelligence of that party. Pray tell me, in confidence, what 
“did Lord Temple's visits to St. James's mean? Does he talk as 
“ loudly in commendation of Lord North, as the Ministers and their 
“ friends boast, at Lady Primrose’s particularly, as well as other 
“ places. If you putin paragraphs, put that MR. FRANCIS is ap- 
“ pointed Deputy Secretary at War, and continues his present 
“employment also. It will teaze the worthy Seeretary, as 1 well 
“ know, and oblige me. I will give you my reasons, when you will 
“find more folly in that noble Lord, than even you thought bim 
“capable of. This may be an interesting week. Pray continue 
‘* your attention to your country friend.” 

In another Letter, dated Ingress, Saturday, we read :—‘‘ Thanks 
** for your Letter. 1 was not mis-informed ; I knew FRANCIS was 
‘not Deputy, but wished him to be so; and to cram the News- 
‘* papers with paragraphs that he was so. For he is very deserving.” 
Now from these Letters we may fairly suppose that Sir Philip Francis 
was not particularly known to Mr. Almon prior to their date, viz. in 
Jan. 1772, when Junius had nearly finished his brilliant career ; for, 
if Francis, the intimate friend of Mr. Calcraft, had been previously 
well known to Mr. Almon, also the particular friend of Mr. Caleraft, 
Mr. C. could not be ignorant of the fact, and the language of his 
Letters to Mr. Almon would have necessarily coutained some such 
words us these, our friend Francis, 1. because Mr. Almon’s intimacy 
with Francis would have been naturally seized by Mr. Calcraft asa 
reason why Mr. Almon shou!d insert the contemplated paragraph, 2. 
because Mr. C. asks for the iasertion merely on his own account, and 
not for the sake of a common friend. The real Junius was evidently 
an early friend of Almon, (in the Political Register for April 1768. 
published by Almon, was inserted a Letter from Junius, see Taylor, 
pp. 135-48.) and as I have shewn that Sir Philip Francis was not a 
friend of Almon prior to Jan, 1772, it is manifest that Francis and 
Junius were distinct persons. 

4. Itis well known that Mr. Almon in his Biographical Anecdotes 
published in 1797, and his Edition of Junius, (ot which books I have 
neither at hand,) maintained that Hugh Macaulay Boyd was the 
Author of Junius, and his pretensions to that honour have been 
abundantly refuted by Dr. Mason Good in the Preliminary Essay 
prefixed to Woodfall’s Edilion of Junius, This is a satisfactory proof 
that Mr. Almon had no facts, which could lead him to a suspicion 
of Sir Philip Francis’s authorship, though he had derived important 
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assistance from him in the Anecdotes of the Life of Earl Chatham, 
first published in 1791 or 1792: see Mr. Taylor, p. 139. It is also 
a satisfactory proof that Mr. Almon, himself a man of much talent, of 
various knowledge, of large information, of literary reputation, and of 
political connexions, had formed no such estimate of the abilities, and 
the attainments of Sir Philip as to suppose him equal to the composi- 
tion of the Letters, or else he would not have advocated the claims of 
Boyd. These remarks are not unimportant, when it is confidently 
stated or broadly insinuated that, because Almon was a friend of 
Junius, between 1767 and 1773. and because Sir Philip Francis in 
1791 or 1792. made communications to Almon for his Anecdotes of 
the Life of Earl Chatham, therefore Junius and Sir Philip were one 
and the same person. Mr. Taylor says in p. 148:—‘‘So that it 
appears not only that Junius had a regard for Woodfall, in which he 
resembled Sir Philip Francis, but that the next printer, to whom the 
former had recourse, was equally distinguished by the favours of the 
latter.” But Junius unquestionably had in view chiefly his own 
political objects. dle probized Wood fall’s Paper, not because Wood- 
fall was his school-fellow and his friend, but because his Paper was 
on many accouuts the fittest receptacle for his Articles,—because he 
could rely on the moral integrity aud the personal courage and the 
political consistency of Woodfall. He gave the second preference to 
Almon for similar reasons, and not from any particular friendship for 
him. The sort of friendship, which he felt for Almon, is manifest 
from the very little effort, which was made by any party to re-imburse 
Mr. Almon for the expenses attending the prosecution for a libel in 
publishing Junius’s Letter to the King : from the Memoirs of a late 
Eminent Bookseller, p. 76. it appears that the sum of 1001. collected 
by Sir John Aubrey, “ was all the compensation Mr. Almon received 
for the loss, vexation, trouble, etc. of this prosecution,” 


With great respect and esteem I remain, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, Feb. 5, 1827. 
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GENERAL SIR HERBERT TAYLOR'S 
MEMORANDUM 
OF THE ILLNESS AND DECEASE 


OF THE 


DUKE OF YORK. 


LONDON :—1827. 


Tue interest excited by the situation of the late Duke of York, 
and by every circumstance connected with his long, painful, and 
lingering illness, from its commencement until the fatal hour 
which closed his valuable existence, has been so great, and the 
general feeling which it produced has caused so many particulars 


to be circulated and received by the public as authentic, for which 
there either was no foundation, or at least very imperfect founda- 
tion, that I have, on due consideration, been induced to draw 
up from minutes taken during this distressing and trying period of 
my attendance on his Royal Highness, a statement, not of the 
progress of the disease, or of the treatment pursued, but of such 
circumstances and facts as will show the condition of his Royal 
Highness’s mind under this awful visitation of Providence, will do 
justice to the exemplary resolution and pious resignation with 
which he met and submitted to it, and will satisfy his attached 
friends that his Royal Highness was, in every point of view, de- 
serving of the respect and affection which have so strongly 
marked their sentiments towards him, and of the deep grief and 
tegret which his death has occasioned in their minds, and in those 
of the respectable and well-thinking individuals of every class in 
this country. 

The state of his Royal Highness’s health had, for some time, 
appeared far from satisfactory, and had occasioned more or less 
uneasiness to those about him, but the first indications of serious 
indisposition, such as to produce alarm, were on his Royal 
Highness’s return from Ascot to his residence in Audley-square, 
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on the 9th of June 1826, and Mr. Macgregor, who then saw him, 
urged him immediately to send for Sir Henry Halford. 

From that period, his Royal Highness continued more or less 
an invalid, and was occasionally confined to his house. 

On the 24th of June, his Royal Highness removed for change 
of air to Brompton Park, the residence of Mr. Greenwood, who 
kindly lent it to him, and on that day he sent for me, and told 
me that he had been unwell for some weeks, and that he did not 
think that he gained ground: that he did not feel alarmed, and 
that he had perfect confidence in the attention given to his case, 
and the skill of his medical advisers; but that he knew that they 
might entertain apprehensions, which they would consider it their 
professional duty not to communicate to their patients, and he 
might therefore remain ignorant of that which ought not to be 
concealed from him, and which he trusted he should learn without 
apprehension, although he did not deny that he should learn it 
with regret. That there were duties to be performed, and ar- 
rangements to be made, which ought not to be deferred to the last 
moment, and he felt that it was due to his character and station, 
to his comfort, and even to his feelings on this subject, that he 
should not be taken by surprise on so serious an occasion. He 
considered it probable that the physicians would be less reserved 
with me than with him, and he charged me if I should learn from 
them directly, or should have reason to draw such inference from 
any expressions that might drop from them, that his situation had 
become one of danger, not to withhold such knowlege from him. 
He appealed to me on this occasion for an act of friendship, he 
would add, for the discharge of a duty, which he claimed from the 
person who had been with him and enjoyed his confidence during 
so many years ; he called on me to promise that I would perform 
it whenever the period should arrive to which he alluded, and he 
desired that I would bear in mind that he wished me to deal by 
him as he was certain I should desire, under similar circumstances, 
to be dealt with. 

I made the promise without hesitation, and it was received with 
a warm expression of thanks, and an affectionate pressure of the 
hand. 

This was repeated, in allusion to what had passed at a later 
period of the day, when he got into his carriage to go to Brompton, 
and he then said that he felt relieved from great uneasiness by the 
promise I had given him. 

His Royal Highness removed to Brighton on the 14th of Au- 
gust, for the benefit of further change of air, and I learnt from 
Mr. Macgregor, on the 17th of that month, that a change had 
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taken place in his general state, and that symptoms had appeared 
which rendered his situation one of danger. 

This distressing information was confirmed to me from other 
quarters, and I determined immediately to go to Brighton, and to 
discharge my duty, but to be guided in the character and extent 
of the disclosure by such further communication as might be made 
to me by his Royal Highness’s medical attendants of the nature 
and pressure of the danger. I pleaded business rendering personal 
communication necessary for my visit to his Royal Highness, and 
I went to Brighton on the 19th of August. On my arrival I 
learnt from Mr. Macgregor that a favorable change had taken 
place, that his Royal Highness had gained strength, and the most 
alarming symptoms had in great measure subsided ; that his Royal 
Highness’s situation might, therefore, be considered far more 
encouraging than when he wrote to me, but that it was impossi- 
ble to consider it free from danger, although that danger had 
ceased to be immediate, and although there was reason to hope that 
the cause of alarm might be removed. He added, that from ob- 
servations which his Royal Highness had made to himself, he 
was convinced I should find him prepared for any communication 
I might feel it my duty to make to him, and that, under all cir- 
cumstances, I must exercise my discretion. 

I then saw the Duke of York, who entered fully into his situa- 
tion, and told me that although much better then, and he believed 
going on well, he had reason to think from the manner and looks 
of his medical attendants, that they had been alarmed, and felt 
much greater uneasiness than they had expressed, or might feel 
at liberty to express, and he wished to know what I had learnt. 

I did not disguise from him that, bearing in mind the engage- 
ment I had contracted, I had determined to go to Brighton in 
consequence of the accounts I had received on the 17th which had 
alarmed me, but that I was happy to find on my arrival, that his 
Royal Highness’s state had since been improving, and that 
much of the uneasiness which then prevailed had been removed ; 
at the same time it was my duty to confirm the impression which 
he appeared himself to have received, that his complaint had as- 
sumed a more serious character, although great confidence ap- 
peared to be felt that the extraordinary resources of his constitu- 
tion, and the strength he had gained since his removal to Brighton, 
would enable him to struggle successfully with his disorder. 
“ Then,” said he, «I was not mistaken in my suspicions, and my 
case is not wholly free from danger; but I depend on your 
honour, and you tell me there is more to hope than to fear.” 

I assured him that that was decidedly the impression I had re- 
ceived from what Mr. Macgregor had said to me. He thanked 
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me, and proceeded to look over and give directions on some 
official papers with his usual attention and accuracy. 

He saw Mr. Macgregor the same evening, and questioned him ; 
and he told me on the following day that Mr. Macgregor had an- 
swered very fairly, and had confirmed what I had said to him, as 
did Sir Matthew Tierney later in the day. On that same day he 
told me that he felt stronger, and that his mind was relieved by 
what had passed, as he knew he should not be deceived, or left to 
form his own conjectures, and draw his own conclusions, from the 
looks and manner of his medical attendants and others about him ; 
and that he had not for months slept so well as the preceding 
night. 

s repeated to him, that I had come to Brighton under consider- 
able alarm, and that I should leave it very much relieved. His 
Royal Highness was cheerful ; and I heard from Mr, Macgregor 
and others that he continued so during the following days. In- 
deed, he wrote to me himself in very good spirits, and assured me 
of the comfort and relief he had derived from the proof afforded 
to him that he would be fairly dealt with. 

His Royal Highness returned from Brighton on the afternoon of 
the 26th of August tothe Duke of Rutland’s house in Arlington- 
street, having come in five and a half hours. He did not seem 
much fatigued, looked well in countenance, and conversed cheer- 
fully with Sir Henry ‘Torrens and me, who were in waiting to 
receive him. 

He afterwards told me that his strength, sleep, and appetite 
had improved, but that the medicines he had taken had ceased to 
have the desired effect in checking the progress of the main disor- 
der, and that he had therefore returned to town earlier than had 
been intended, in order, as he understood, to try some change of 
treatment, which he apprehended might be tapping. This was 
an unpleasant hearing, though it did not alarm him. He was de- 
termined to keep up his spirits ; he knew his situation was a serious 
one, but he had no doubt, please God, he should recover, though 
he feared his recovery would be a work of time. 

In the course of conversation, I told him that I understood 
Sir Henry Halford would be in town on the following day, and 
did not mean to return to the country. He observed it was very 
kind of him, but immediately added, «*By the bye, not a very 
good sign either.” 

He proceeded very quictly to official business; but Mr. Macgregor 
coming in, he, in the most calm and collected manner, questioned 
him before me very closely as to his state, beginning by these 
words: ‘Tell me honestly, do you consider me in danger £” 
‘Not in immediate danger,” was the answer. ‘ But,” said his 
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Royal Highness, * you do consider my situation to be one not 
free from danger ?”—-Mr. Macgregor admitted it to be one by no 
means free from danger, but proceeded to state the grounds which 
justified his medical attendants in indulging hopes that his Royal 
Highness might look forward to a favorable issue. 

Mr. Macgregor’s answer produced further questions, all put 
with a view to obtain positive and accurate information as to the 
extent of danger, and he concluded by thanking Mr. Macgregor 
for the fair manner in which he had met them, and by saying, * I 
know now what I wished to know, and I shall be able to govern 
myself by that knowlege.”’ During-the whole of this conversa- 
tion, which was of some length, his manner was firm and collect- 
ed, though very serious, his voice free from agitation; his ques- 
tions were put quietly, at intervals, as if well considered, by a man 
who was determined to ascertain his own situation, and his words 
were measured. 

He afterwards desired me to repeat what Mr. Macgregor had 
said, as I understood it, that he might be satisfied he had not mis- 
taken him. I did so, and he observed, that he also had so under- 
stood him, but that he did not augur from it that his case was 
hopeless, which impression I confirmed. He expressed an earnest 
hope that the sympioms of his disorder were not generally known 
or talked of. 

I have been thus particular in the statement of what passed 
on these three occasions, to show how anxious his Royal 
Highness was not to be kept in the dark, how fearlessly he met 
the communication of the existence of danger, and above all that 
he was early apprised of his critical state, from the contemplation 
of which he at no time shrunk, although he was at all times 
anxious to conceal from the generality of those who approached 
him that he did not look forward with undiminished confidence 
to a favorable issue. 

On the following day, Sunday, the 27th of August, his Royal 
Highness again spoke to me very quietly in regard to his situa- 
tion, and told me that although not alarmed, and although he had 
heard nothing that should shake his hopes of ultimate recovery, 
he could not conceal from himself that his situation called for 
serious contemplation. Whatever might be the result, there 
would be time for certain arrangements and the settlement of his 
affairs, but there was one duty he did not wish to defer; he felt, 
indeed, that it ought not be deferred until it should seem to be 
imposed by a conviction of immediate danger, and resorted to 
when hope had ceased to exist. He had, therefore, determined 
to take the sacrament on an early day, and to request his friend 
the Bishop of London to administer it to him; but he was anxious 
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that this should not be known, as the alarm would be sounded, 
and various interpretations would be put on an act, which was 
one of duty, resorted to on principle, and not from apprehension 
or affectation: he therefore directed me to see the Bishop of 
London, and to request him to come to him on the following 
Tuesday at twelve. He desired that I would explain to him his 
desire that the attendance should be quiet, and should not excite 
observation : that he wished the service to be simply that of the 
Communion, as he did not now apply to him for his attendance as 
ona sick person. He also desired me to be present, and to take the 
sacrament with him. 

He told me that he had well considered of this act. He was 
sure that under any circumstances, it would tend to his satisfac- 
tion, comfort, and relief, and that he ought not to postpone it. 

I went to the Bishop of London (at Fulham), who received the 
communication with great emotion, and spoke in the highest terms 
of the exemplary feeling which had dictated his Royal Highness’s 
wish, and that he would come quietly to Arlington-street on 
Tuesday, at twelve, without robes (as on ordinary occasions), and 
without notice to any one, and I engaged to have all prepared. 

I returned to Arlington-street to inform his Royal Highness, 
and it was agreed that his servant, Batchelor, should alone be ap- 
prised of the intention, and that I should take care to keep others 
out of the way. His Royal Highness again said that he should 
derive great comfort from thus early discharging his duty. He 
also gave me instructions to clear his drawers in Audley-square of 
papers, and to bring them away, and seal up those of a private 
nature. He said he should by degrees look over them, and attend 
to other matters ; but repeatedly assured me that all this was done 
and thought of without any apprehension of a fatal issue of his 
disorder, and that he was confident he should recover. 

The Princess Sophia (who usually came every day at two 
o'clock) had been with him, and I asked him whether she was 
aware of his situation. He said he believed not, at least he had 
said nothing to alarm her; possibly, however, she might be to a 
certain extent, and he had therefore said nothing to undeceive her. 

When I saw Batchelor, I learnt from him (what I had never 
pteviously known) that his Royal Highness, when he did not go 
to church, never missed devoting some time to his prayers, which 
he read to himself, in general early, that he might not be dis- 
turbed, but if disturbed in the morning, in the afternoon or even- 
ing ; and that when travelling on Sunday, he always took a Bible 
and Prayer Book in the carriage, and was very particular as to 
their being placed within his immediate reach; and that although 
he did not object to a travelling companion on other days, nothing 
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annoyed him more than any one proposing to be his companion 
on a Sunday. 

His Royal Highness saw Sir Henry Halford on that day, and 
questioned him very closely as to his situation. Sir Henry told 
me that he had answered his questions fairly, and that he had 
found his Royal Highness in an excellent state of mind, and that 
he could not sufficiently admire the resolution and composure 
with which he sought for information and dwelt on the ques- 
tion of danger. He observed that there was no difficulty in 
dealing with such a patient. 

His Royal Highness tolt! me afterwards that Sir Henry Hal- 
ford’s conversation had confirmed the impression he had received 
from what Mr. Macgregor had said, and he expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with it. His Royal Highness continued in 
good spirits and in the same composed state of mind on the 28th 
and 29th. 

On the latter day the Bishop of London came at a little before 
twelve, and his Royal Highness was alone with him for a short 
time, after which I was called in, and his Lordship administered the 
sacrament to us. 

The Duke’s deportment was serious as became the occasion, 
but firm and quite free from agitation. He did not appear ner- 
vous or affected, although he must have perceived that neither the 
Bishop or I were free from either feeling. 

The Bishop of London told me afterwards that nothing could 
be more correct or satisfactory than all his Royal Highness had 
said to him when they were alone, and that his state of mind was 
that in which he would wish, under such circumstances, to find 
that of any person in whose welfare he felt interested. 

When I returned to the Duke of York he appeared more affect- 
ed, and he assured me that he felt 2 comfort and relief which he 
could not describe, and that whatever might be the issue of his 
illness, he had done what he ought to do: that he could now 
attend to other matters with increased composure. In the after- 
noon, when I saw him again, he expressed to me how much he 
had been pleased with the Bishop of London’s mild and encou- 
raging discourse. 

That he had stated to his Lordship unreservedly, that he knew 
his situation to be a very serious, though he trusted not a hopeless 
one, but that he did not choose to postpone a duty which he con- 
ceived ought to be performed while he was in the full possession of 
his faculties, which might yield to disease sooner than he was 
aware of.—That he had in the course of his life faced death in va- 
rious shapes, and was now doomed to view its approach ina slow 
and lingering form. That he did not deny that he should resign 
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his existence with regret, though he felt no alarm; he admitted 
that his life had not been pure, that there had been much in his 
course he wished had been otherwise. He had not thought so 
seriously on some subjects as he might have done, still he had 
endeavored to discharge his public duties correctly. He had 
forborne from injuring or deceiving any one, and he felt in peace 
and charity with all. 

Under these circumstances, he hoped he might look with confi- 
dence to mercy, through the merits of his Redeemer ; and he had 
appealed to him (the Bishop) on this occasion, not only to receive 
the confession of his unworthiness, but to administer that comfort 
which his situation required. ‘That his reliance and his faith in 
the Christian religion were firm and decided, and that his adhe- 
rence to the pure doctrine professed and established in this coun- 
try was unshaken as it ever had been: that, as he had declared 
these sentiments in a political discussion on the question, he was 
anxious that it should be understood, and that the Bishop of Lon- 
don should be enabled to state hereafter, if the occasion should 
call for it, that those sentiments were not professed in a political 
sense, and from prejudice and party feelings, but they were firmly 
fixed in his mind, and were the result of due consideration and 
conviction, and produced by an earnest solicitude for the con- 
tinued welfare of his country. 

After saying this, his Royal Highness told me that he felt very 
comfortable, and that if it should please God to restore him to 
health, he was sure he should be a better man ever after. He 
considered this trial as a mercy for which he ought to feel grate- 
ful, it afforded him time for serious reflection, and he trusted that 
the time would not be ill applied. He then entered into some 
questions of military business with great composure. 

His Royal Highness underwent the operation of tapping on the 
afternoon of the 3rd of September. It was performed by Mr. 
Macgregor, and it was borne by his Royal Highness with the same 
resolution and quiet composure which had marked his conduct 
under every stage of his illness. Colonel Stephenson and I saw 
him soon after. We found him a little exhausted, but cheerful, 
and quite free from nervous agitation. 

About this period, he received the communication of the death 
of Sir Harry Calvert, by which he was much affected, and he ob- 
served that he had deeply to deplore the loss of an old and 
attached friend, and a religious and good man. 

For some days after the operation he was very weak, and his 
left leg was in a state which occasioned serious uneasiness, nor 
was the appearance of the other leg satisfactory. On the 10th 
he examined the contents of some private boxes, and desired 
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that they might be left in his room, but considered as consigned to 
my charge. His situation gave his medical attendants serious 
uneasiness, and his Royal Highness was perfectly sensible of it, 
nor indeed did I disguise it from him when he questioned me. 

Between the 12th and the 18th his Royal Highness gained 
strength, and his appetite and sleep improved, but the state of his 
legs continued unsatisfactory. On the 19th he began again tc 
take his airings, but the improvement had not been such as to in- 
duce his medical attendants to consider his state otherwise than 
very critical. He continued to take daily airings until the 16th 
of October. During this interval he rallied occasionally, and his 
general health appeared at times to be improving, notwithstand- 
ing the state of his legs, which became gradually more unsatis- 
factory, and often occasioned excruciating pain througheut great 
part of the day. His Royal Highness frequently spoke to me of 
his own situation and feelings, more especially on the 22d of 
September, when he told me he did his best to submit with pa- 
tience and resignation; that he tried to keep up his spirits, he met 
his friends cheerfu!ly, endeavored to go correctly through what 
he had to do, and to occupy himself at other times with reading ; 
but when left to his own thoughts, when he went to bed and lay 
awake, the situation was not agreeable: the contemplation of 
one’s end, not to be met at once, nor within a short given period, 
but protracted possibly for months, required a struggle, and tried 
one’s resolution. But after all, he did not know that he regretted 
it, nor that he regretted that time was given to him which had 
turned his mind to serious reflection, and which he was certain 
had been very beneficial tohim. If it should please God that he 
should recover, he would become a better man: if he did not re- 
cover, he would have to thank God for the time afforded for re- 
flection. I have noticed what passed on this day, to show that 
his feelings had undergone no change. ; 

On the 10th of October, Mr. Macgregor desired that I should 
convey to his Royal Highness his wish that he would allow him 
to call in Sir Astley Cooper; that I would state that he had no 
reason to doubt his Royal Highness’s confidence, but that a 
heavy responsibility was thrown on him, and that it might be sa- 
tisfactory to his Royal Highness: it doubtless would be to him- 
self to resort to further aid and advice, as the state of the legs had 
unfortunately formed so prominent a feature of the case; at the 
same time he was persuaded that Sir Astley Cooper would concur 
in all that he had done. When I mentioned it to his Royal 
Highness he objected, and assured me that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with Mr. Macgregor’s skill and attention, and that he would 
not, on any account, appear to show a doubt which he had never 
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felt, nor hurt Mr. Macgregor’s feelings. I assured him that Mr. 
Macgregor was perfectly sensible of this ; but that he owed it to 
his own feelings, and to his character as a professional man, to 
make this request. His Royal Highness then objected to the 
effect it might produce on the public, to its getting into the news- 
papers, &c. I observed that measures might be taken to prevent 
this, and he finally agreed to Mr. Macgregor speaking to Sir Henry 
Halford, and settling it with him. 

Sir Astley Cooper attended accordingly on the 17th, and con- 
tinued to do so during the remainder of his Royal Highness’s 
illness. Notwithstanding every precaution, it was impossible to 
prevent it being soon noticed in the papers; and when his Royal 
Highness learnt this, he observed, that his chief motive for wishing 
it concealed was, the apprehension that it might excite unnecessary 
alarm, which, as connected with his station and situation, might 
embarrass the Government, and possibly influence the public 
funds. It could not affect him personally. 

His Royal Highness’s state fluctuated again between this period 
and the 6th of November, when there was a marked improvement 
in the condition of the legs, which continued until the 20th, when 
they again assumed an unfavorable appearance, which was the 
more to be lamented, as his Royal Highness’s strength and con- 
stitutional powers had been giving way, his appetite and sleep 
began to fail, and the increasing evil was therefore to be met by 
impaired resources. 

Towards the beginning of December his Royal Highness again 
rallied, so far as the legs were concerned, but his frame and con- 
stitution had evidently become weaker, and his Royal Highness 
himself expressed his apprehensions that his strength would not 
carry him through the protracted struggle. 

Between the 8th and 17th of December there was again a sen- 
sible imprcvement in the legs, which might have raised the hopes 
of his Royal Highness’s attendants, if the return of strength had 
kept pace with it; but he was visibly losing strength and sub- 
stance, and on the 20th the legs resumed the appearance of morti- 
fication to an alarming extent, and the medical attendants agreed 
that his situation had become very critical. 

Their apprehensions were still further excited on the 22d; his 
appetite had totally failed him, and other symptoms were equally 
unfavorable: still he kept up his spirits, and although my lan- 
guage was any thing but encouraging, he appeared to feel san- 
guine of recovery. This impression was not justified by the 
opinion of the medical attendants, and I became very anxious that 
his Royal Highness should be made aware of the increased danger 
of his situation. I urged this point with Sir Henry Halford and Sir 
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Astley Cooper; assured them that they mistook his Royal Highs 
ness’s character if they apprehended any ill effect from the diselos 
sure, and represented that it was due to his character and to his 
wish to discharge the duties which he still had to perform. In 
the course of the day they yielded to my representations, and au- 
thorised me to avail myself of any opening which his Royal 
Highness might give me to make him sensible of the increased 
anxiety and alarm which I observed in his physicians. I was to 
use my own discretion as to the mode, the nature, and the extent 
of the disclosure ; it would probably produce reference to them, 
and they would then confirm the impression conveyed by me. 

I saw his Royal Highness at five o’clock, when I took my of- 
ficial papers to him. He gave me the desired opportunity at 
once, by asking what the doctors said ot him. His servant being 
in the room I gave no immediate answer, and he waited quietly 
until he had left the room, and then repeated the question. 

I spoke to him as had been agreed with Sir Henry Halford, 
adding, that my own anxiety and the uneasiness I had already ex- 
pressed to him had led me to watch the physicians, and to endea- 
vor to extract from them what their real opinion was, but that 
they were cautious, and were evidently unwilling to authorise me 
to express their alarm. I could not, however, forget his Royal 
Highness’s appeal to me in Audley-square, nor the pledge I had 
given him: that I knew his Royal Highness did not wish to be 
taken by surprise; that I felt he ought not to be taken by sur- 
prise ; and therefore I considered it my duty to disclose to him 
the uneasiness I felt. He listened with composure, and without 
betraying any agitation, but asked me whether the danger was im- 
mediate, whether it was a question of days ? 

1 repeated that I was not authorised to say so, and I trusted it 
was not. He said—* God’s will be done; I am not afraid of 
dying, I trust I have done my duty: I have endeavored to do so. 
I know that my faults have been many, but God is merciful; his 
ways are inscrutable ; I bow with submission to his will. I have 
at least not to reproach myself with having done all I could do to 
avert this crisis; but I own it has come on me by surprise. I 
knew that my case had not ceased to be free from danger; I 
have always been told so, but I did not suspect immediate danger ; 
and had I been a timid or a nervous man, the effect might have 
been trying. I trust I have received this communication with bes 
coming resolution.” I observed that I had not for many days 
seen his Royal Highness more free from nervous agitation, and 
that I had not been disappointed in my expectation that he would 
bear this communication as he did that which I had been called 
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on to make to him at Brighton. He desired me to feel his pulse, 
which was low, but even and steady. 

He then put various questions to me, with a view to ascertain 
the causes of what he considered so sudden a change in his state. 
} accounted for it by what I had learned from the physicians, and 
ended by repeating that I had felt it my duty, however painful, to 
speak out. He thanked me, gave me his hand, and said, I had 
acted as I ought and as he expected, but he pressed me again to 
state “* what was the extent of the danger, and whether imme- 
diate ?” 1 repeated that I had been assured it was not immediate. 
«¢ Whether his case was without hope of recovery?” I gave no 
decided answer, but said, that I could not extract from the phy- 
sicians any positive opinion, but that their language was not en- 
couraging. He said, “I understand you; I may go on for a 
short time, but may end rapidly: God’s will be done, I am re- 
signed.” He then called for his official papers, and transacted his 
business with composure and his usual attention. He afterwards 
resumed the previous painful subject. I spoke to him about his 
private papers, and he confirmed some of the directions previously 
given to me on that subject. He then spoke most kindly, took 
me again by the hand, and said, «* Thank you, God bless you.” 
I had hitherto succeeded in controlling my feelings, but I could do 
so no longer, and I left the room. 

I learnt from his servant Batchelor, that after I left his Royal 
Highness, he had desired him to collect and pay some small bills; 
that he began to write some memoranda, and appeared very se- 
rious, but quite free from agitation. His Royal Highness after- 
wards had some serious conversation with Sir Henry Halford, who 
did not disguise from him the uneasiness he felt, but did not ad- 
mit that his case had become hopeless. He had found him per- 
fectly calm and composed. 

His Royal Highress sent for me again, and repeated to me very 
correctly what Sir Henry Halford had said to him ; he afterwards 
saw Colonel Stephenson, who told me that he had conversed with 
him very quietly on different subjects, and that, from his man- 
ner, he could not have suspected that any thing could have 
occurred to disturb him. 

He passed a good night, and appeared better on the following 
day. He saw the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General 
early, and gave his directions to them with his usual accuracy. I 
saw him soon after, and he told me that he had passed a good 
night, had rather more appetite, and was more free from pain; that 
this was satisfactory for the moment, but whether of any ultimate 
avail, a higher Power would decide. 
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The physicians told me there ‘was no improvement in his: situa» 
tion. , 

In the course of the day, I submitted to him the official papers, 
and took his pleasure on some general military arrangements, 
into which he entered with interest ; but in the afternoon he be- 
came very languid and nervous, though he rallied again towards 
the evening. 

On the following day, the 24th of December, he appeared bet- 
ter, and in good spirits, though incapable of much exertion. 

On the 25th he was weaker, having had a very indifferent 
night. He saw the Duke of Wellington early in the day. The 
physicians teld me that his Royal Highness’s state was becoming 
daily more critical, and that it was desirable I should avail myself 
of any opportunity which might offer, of drawing his Royal 
Highness’s attention to the necessity of settling his affairs. I em- 
braced it that very day, and proposed to him to send for his solici- 
tor, Mr. Parkinson, to which he agreed, and I appointed him at 
ten o’clock on the following day; he afterwards went through his 
official business very quietly. 

His Royal Highness saw Mr. Parkinson on the 26th, and signed 
his will, after which he shook hands with him, as if taking final 
leave of him. He afterwards saw the Bishop of London, who 
had at all times free admission to his Royal Highness, and had 
had frequent conversations with him in the course of his illness ; 
and the result of this interview was, that his Royal Highness 
should take the sacrament on the 28th, which his Royal Highness 
mentioned to me afterwards, adding, that he meant to ask the 
Princess Sophia to take it with him. I saw him again in the even- 
ing, and he appeared very cheerful. On the 27th he appeared 
better early in the day, but became more weak and languid after- 
wards. He saw Mr. Peel, who told him he had been much 
shocked by his Royal Highness’s altered appearance. ‘lhe Duke, 
however, spoke to me of himself in a more sanguine tone than 
usual. 

His Majesty came to his Royal Highness in the afternoon, and 
found him very weak and languid, but he rallied in the evening, 
and looked over his official papers. 

On the morning of the 28th, his Royal Highness appeared very 
weak, and had some attacks of nervous faintness, which, together 
with other unfavorable symptoms, satisfied the physicians that 
the danger was becoming more imminent. The Bishop of Lon- 
don came at twelve, and desired that three persons should assist 
at the holy ceremony, and proposed that Sir Henry Halford and £ 
should be added to the Princess Sophia, which was mentioned to 
his Royal Highness, who readily agreed. On this occasion he 
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came publicly and put on his robes; his Royal Highness was 
quite composed, and nothing could exceed his pious attention and 
calm devotion throughout the solemn ceremony. He repeated 
the prayers, and made the responses in a firm voice. Part of the 
prayers for the sick were read; but the service was, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir H. Halford, the short service. The Bishop was very 
much affected, particularly when pronouncing the concluding bless- 
ing. The Princess Sophia supported herself wonderfully through- 
out the trying scene, and the Duke was quite free from agitation. 
After the service was over, he kissed his sister, and shook hands 
most affectionately with the Bishop, Sir Henry Halford, and me, 
thanking us, and as if taking leave of all. His Royal Highness 
sent for me again in the afternoon, and went through some offi- 
cial business, to which he appeared quite equal. He expressed 
great satisfaction at having taken the sacrament, and told me that 
the Princess Sophia had stayed with him, and borne up to the last 
moment. He then asked me whether his physicians thought much 
worse of him; he really felt better. I replied, they considered 
his situation as having become more doubtful than it had been, 
but that they had not at any time authorised me to say his case was 
hopeless. He observed that he thought it was wrong to abandon 
hope, or to despair ; but, setting aside that feeling, he was resigned 
to God’s will. He asked whetber I had any more papers requir- 
ing consideration, as he felt quite as equal to business as he had 
been for two or three months past, and he wished none to be in- 
terrupted or suspended. 

He afterwards saw Mr. Greville, who found him very cheerful. 

He sent for me again between eight and nine, and I stayed with 
him until ten. He appeared weak and uncomfortable, though not 
positively in pain. At ten, he said he should like to go to bed; 
but the usual hour had not arrived, and he would wait for Sir H. 
Halford. I persuaded him to go to bed at once. ‘This was the 
first night that he had anticipated the usual hour ; and the medical 
attendants ascribed it to increasing weakness, against which he 
had hitherto contended. All agreed that he might linger on a 
few days, unless an attack of nervous faintness should carry him 
off suddenly. 

On the following day, the 29th, his Royal Highness, after pass- 
ing a tolerable night, appeared better. He had taken some nou- 
rishment, and his pulse was steady. He sent for me soon after ten, 
and spoke very seriously of his situation, but without alarm or 
agitation. He appeared very desirous of extracting very direct 
and unreserved answers; often fixed his eye on me, as if to 
seatch my thoughts, and made me change my position, that he 
might see me better. I appeared not fo notice this, but kept up 
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the conversation for an hour and a half, on various subjects: of 
business, &c. This succeeded, and he gradually became more at 
his ease. He was quite equal to any exertion of mind. When 
Sir H. Halford came, he announced to his Royal Highness the 
King’s intention to pay him a visit on that day; and his Royal 
Highness dressed and shaved himself, which he had not been able 
to do on the preceding day. 

The physicians told me that the state of the legs had become 
more unfavorable. His Royal Highness saw the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral and Quartermaster-General, and transacted business with 
them as usual. 

His Majesty came at two, and stayed an hour with his Royal 
Highness. His Majesty thought him looking better and stronger 
than on the 27th, but this was the last time he saw him, his 
Majesty’s own indisposition having disappointed his anxious wish 
to have come again to him. 

His Royal Highness sent for me at five, and went through his 
usual official business with me, after which he appeared tired and 
exhausted, and indeed he had previously retired to his bed-room. 

He afterwards saw Colonel Stephenson, who found him in the 
same weak and exhausted state. 

Towards nine, he sent for me again, and I found him much 
oppressed, and breathing short, and in general unable to rouse 
himself. He dismissed me after a short time, wishing me. good 
night, but between ten and eleven he sent for me again; I found 
him dozing, and when he roused himself he complained of inward 
pain, asked me how late I should stay in the house (he was not 
aware that I had slept in it for several nights), and again wished 
me good night. 

He called for Sir H. Halford, Mr. Macgregor, and Mr. Simp- 
son, repeatedly, in the same manner, and after wishing them good 
night, some time after, he again sent for Mr. Macgregor, who found 
him in one of his attacks of nervous faintness. Mr. Macgregor 
gave him some laudanum, and after some time he became more 
composed, and fell asleep. 

I learnt early in the morning of the 30th from Mr. Macgregor, 
that his Royal Highness had had some sleep at intervals, but that 
he appeared much weaker, and that there were other indications 
of increasing danger. His Royal Highness had determined not to 
quit his bed-room. 

He sent for me at half-past ten, and I remained with him for 
more than an hour, until Sir H. Halford came. I was extremely 
shocked at the extraordinary change which had taken place in one 
night, or rather since the preceding morning at the same hour. He 
appeared extremely feeble and under great uneasiness. from pain, 
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but otherwise composed, and although suffering so much, he 
uttered no complaint. He asked me when I had come, and I told 
him I had slept in the house. “ He did not seem surprised or dis- 
pleased, but said he concluded he was tonsidered much worse, 
for Mr. Macgregor had been three times to see him in the night, 
but that he felt quite equal to business. I, therefore, brought 
forward a few subjects, and received his very clear instructions, 
though his voice had become so feeble that I could with difficulty 
hear him. 

His Royal Highness saw the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, and 
Sir William Knighton, who was going to Windsor, and through 
whom he sent an affectionate message to the King. To the Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex he spoke cheerfully on the state of Por- 
tugal and other matters of public interest. The Princess Sophia 
was also with him for a considerable time. 

Between nine and ten he expressed a wish to see Col. Ste- 
phenson and me, and we went to him, but he said little, and 
wished us good night. 

He passed a restless night, and appeared much weaker on the 
following morning (the 31st Dec.), but continued perfectly sensi- 
ble, took nourishment when offered to him, but showed no incli- 
nation to speak, unless spoken to. His medical attendants appre- 
hended from his increased weakness the rapid approach of disso- 
Iution. I went to him by desire of the physicians between one 
and two. He took my hand, and received me most kindly. He said, 
« Here Iam; I feelweaker, but not worse, and I do not suffer 
pain.” He moved his lips occasionally, but I could not distin- 
guish what he said: he appeared quite sensible, very composed, 
and twice looked at me; the first time seriously, the second time 
with a placid, almost a cheerful smile ; and I came away perfectly 
satisfied that his mind was free from anxiety and uneasiness. 
The Princess Sophia came in, and the manner in which he roused 
himself when she was announced was very striking. Her Royal 
Highness stayed with him about twenty minutes. He continued 
very quiet throughout the rest of the day ; and at half-past seven 
desired Sir A. Cooper, who was going to Windsor, to give his 
affectionate duty to the King, and to tell him he was very comfort- 
able. 

On the Ist of January, I learnt that his Royal Highness had 
passed a very quiet night, with four hours’ good sleep, and that no 
material change had taken place in his state; that he continued 
perfectly sensible, took sufficient nourishment, and spoke whenever 
roused: nor were the legs in a worse state; on the contrary, 
their appearance had become more favorable. 

On the whole, the physicians thought he might linger on 
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longer than they had expected, such was the extraordinary resist- 
ance which his constitution opposed to the progress. of. the 
disease. ‘The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex again saw him, and 
he received them affectionately, but did not speak, and they left 
him immediately. The Princess Sophia then went to him: he 
kissed her, and said—* God bless you, my dear love—to-morrow, 
to-morrow,” and she left him. He continued in the same quiet 
and composed state throughout the day, and occasionally told his 
medical attendants that he felt no pain, and was very comfortable. 
I did not see him. 

The report on the following morning, the 2d of January, was, 
that the night had been quiet, and that he continued free from 
pain, and perfectly sensible, though he seldom spoke. Soon after 
nine he had a shivering attack, which was very alarming, and his 
pulse was hardly perceptible, but he rallied. He had been moved 
nearer to the window, was quite himself, and asked whether the 
day was not a frost, which was the case. He became slightly de- 
lirious at twenty minutes past one, and other symptoms had become 
more alarming: still he was quite sensible at intervals. The 
Princess Sophia was with him for a short time, and he knew her. 

The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, who came in the afternoon, 
did not see him. His Royal Highness continued nearly in the 
same state, except that his pulse had been gradually lowering, and 
his breathing becoming very short, and his situation appeared 60 
critical, that I and other attendants in the house determined not to 
take off our clothes. The street was crowded with people 
throughout the day, not apparently assembled from curiosity, but 
from anxiety, extremely quiet, and hardly speaking, except to en- 
quire,in a subdued voice, what was the state of his Royal Highness. 

I learnt at six on the following morning (the $d) from Mr. 
Macgregor, that notwithstanding a restless and uncomfortable 
night, his Royal Highness had rallied, and appeared then stronger, 
more inclined to talk, and to take nourishment, than he had been 
on the preceding day, and that it was impossible to calculate when 
the crisis would arrive. His pulse had also become more steady. 
The other medical attendants confirmed this at a late hour, and ob- 
served that his Royal Highness’s extraordinary powers of consti- 
tution and tenacity of life defied all calculation. The Princess 
Sophia being unwell, could not come this day; the Dukes of 
Clarence and Sussex came at twelve, and stayed until six, but did 
not see their brother. 

Sir William Knighton having come from Windsor, and been 
named to his Royal Highness, he desired to see him, that he might 
enquire after the King, and requested him to assure his Majesty 
of his affectionate duty. 
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‘Towards, the evening his Royal-Highness:showed symptoms of 
returning. strengths and the. physicians reported to his Majesty 
that he continued in the same state, without appearance of .imme- 
diate, dissolution, but without hope. Between ten and twelve he 
was. very quiet, and inclined to sleep. 

_. The assemblage of people in Arlington-street was the same as 
en.the preceding day; there was the same propriety of conduct, 
the same manifestation of affectionate interest, free hoe curiosity. 

His Royal Highness passed a very restless night, with occa- 
sional attacks of faintness and spasm. His breathing had become 
more difficult, his pulse more feeble and irregular, but yet there 
were no.symptoms of rapidly approaching dissolution. Sir Astley 
Cooper.had sat up. with him to relieve Mr. Macgregor. and 
when the Jatter went to his Royal Highness, he desired him to 
thank him,.and say he was very kind. 

Shortly after he saw.some one near him, and Mr. Macgregor 
told him it was Mr. Simpson; and his Royal Highness: said, 
«« Mr. Simpson is a good man.” He took some slight nourishment 
occasionally, and towards ten o’clock he had .a. serious attack of 
faintness, during which his pulse was hardly perceptible, but.he 
rallied again. Sir Wm. Knighton saw his Royal. Highness, but 
he did not speak to him, 

Between one and two, Mr. Macgregor came to tell me that his 
Royal Highness had named me frequently, and at last made them 
understand that he wished to see me. I immediately went to him. 
I found him dreadfully changed, very feeble, much oppressed, and 
evidently unable to distinguish objects clearly, Batchelor named 
me to him, and I sat down close by his right side. He looked at 
me with a kind smile, took me by the hand, and I told him that I 
had not left the house since I had last seen him. He,asked me with 
difficulty, and in a faint, though steady voice, whether Colonel 
Stephenson was in the house. I said he was, and asked whether 
he wished to see him: he nodded assent, aud I immediately sent 
for him. Colonel Stephenson went to his left side; but as his 
Royal Highness could not see him, I beckoned to him to come to 
the right side, and I moved back, so as to enable him to come 
close up, while I supported nis Royal Highness by placing my 
hand. against the pillow, behind his back. He then gave his hand 
to Colonel Stephenson. After some interval, during which his 

Royal Highness breathed with great difficulty, and was very faint, 
and during which Batchelor Bathed his temples with Cologne 
water, he collécted his sttength, and said in a steady, firm tone of 
voice, but'so low as to be hardly audible to. Colonel Stephenson, 
whose head.was further removed than mine, ‘I am now dying.” 
After this he dropped his head, and his .lips.moyed for about a 
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minute, as if in prayer. He then looked at us again, and appeared 
to wish to speak, but an attack of faintness came on, and his res- 
piration was so difficult, and he seemed so weak and exhausted, 
that I thought he was dying, and expressed that apprehension »to 
Colonel Stephenson, who partook of it. Batchelor bathed: his 
temples again, and he rallied; after which he again took Colonel 
Stephenson’s hand, and nodded to Batchelor, who told us he 
meant we should leave him. 

The scene was most affecting and trying, but yet in some. re- 
spects satisfactory, as it showed that he was perfectly aware of his 
situation, and we concluded he had seen us together, as being his 
executors, and meant to take leave of us. I heard afterwards that 
he appeared much exhausted by the effort, and subsequently took 
some chicken broth, and became composed, without having any 
return of faintness.— ‘Towards the evening he rallied again, and 
had some sound and comfortable sleep, and his attendants sepa~ 
rated under the impression that his Royal Highness’s life would 
be prolonged at least another night. 

In the course of the night he had so serious an attack of faint- 
ness, that Mr. Macgregor thought he would not have recovered 
from it ; but he rallied again towards the morning of the 5th, and 
had taken some nourishment. ‘The breathing had, however, be- 
come extremely difficult. About eleven, Mr. Simpson came to me 
to say that the symptoms of approaching death had come on, and 
that the medical attendants wished me to be in the room adjoining 
that in which his Royal Highness lay. I brought in the Dukes of 
Clarence and Sussex, and Col. Stephenson, and we continued in 
the room, expecting every moment to be called in by the medical 
attendants (who were all with his Royal Highness) to witness his 
death. Sir Henry Halford came to us occasionally, and told: us 
that his Royal Highness’s pulse was hardly perceptible, his ex- 
tremities were cold, he was speechless, and had with difficulty 
swallowed a little milk and rum, but nevertheless appeared to re- 
tain his senses. Of this, indeed, he gave proof at twelve, for Mr. 
Macgregor came to say that his Royal Highness had insisted on 
having his legs dressed (which they naturally wished to avoid at 
such a period), for he had looked at him several times, had point- 
ed to the clock, and then at his legs, and had pushed off the co- 
vering ; thus showing his determination to go through all that was 
required to the last moment. When he found that he was un- 
derstood, and that Mr. Macgregor was preparing for the dressing, 
he signified his thanks to him with a kind smile, threw back his 
head, and hardly noticed anything afterwards. 

The pulse became more feeble, the attacks of faintness more 
frequent, but his Royal Highness struggled on ; and between - 
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and.nine this state appeared:so:likely to dast for some! hourss: that 
the Duke of Clarence was persuaded to go home, and’I returned to 
my neem toi answer some inquiries: At twenty: minutes past nine, 
Golonel Stephenson called me outiand told me he -was:in: his last 
agonies, I hastened'down,:but my dear master had expired be- 
fore I could reach his room, and I had the comfort of : learning 
that -he-had expired without any struggle or apparent pain. | His 
countenance indeed confirmed this, it was as calnvas possible, and 
quite free from any distortion, indeed it looked. almostas if the had 
died with a. smile on it. 

Phe. medical. attendants, the Duke of Sussex, Batchelor, and 
another setvant, ‘were in the room, looking: at him in ‘silence,’ and 
with gountenances strongly expressive of their feelings. 

Such was the end of this amiable, kind, and excellent .man, 
after a-long and painful struggle, borne with exemplary resolution 
and resignation; and I am confident that the/details into whieh I 
haye:entered of the jest circumstances of that struggle, wilh not 
prove uninteresting to those who were sincerely attached to himw 

I feel that I owe it to his Royal Highness’s character to .add 
some general observations, which may serve to place it in its true 
light, and to confirm the opinion of those who view his loss as a 
national calamity. 

It may be necessary to premise, that from the moment shat I 
had received the alarming report from Brighton, I ceased to enter- 
taimany sanguine hopes. of his Royal Highness’s recovery, .and 
that my expectations of it became gradually more faint, although 
they varied occasionally, as the symptoms of the disorder fluctuated. 

This impression led to my keeping the minutes, from which I 
have exttacted the foregoing statement: my object in so doing 
being that I might be better able, from such accurate souree, to 
do justice to his Royal Highness’s character and sentiments. 

‘Fhe 80th of December was the last day on which I submitted 
my papers, and he was then quite equal to any. business; for 
aithough his state varied in the course of the day, yet there were 
hours. when physical causes, or the effect of medicine, did not 
interfere with the clear application of the powers of the mind. 

It has been already shown by the details 1 have produced, that 
almost. to the latest hous his Royal Highness was anxious to: dis- 
«charge his official duties, and the interest he took in. them was at 
no time weakened by the pressure of bodily disease or pain,» dn 
further proof of this, f may, state, that on Saturday, the 9th day of 
December, I received from Lord Bathurst at his office, seeret in- 
structions respecting the force to be prepared for embarkation for 
Portugal, and that I communicated them in the same ¢véening: to 
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his Royal Highness, He was thén in great pair, but he became 
indifferent ito bodily sufferings, and immediately dbew' up the 
heads of the military arrangement (which paper, in his own wri- 
ting, I now possess), from which were framed detailed instructions 
approved ~ him on the: following day, and issued on Monday, 
the 1ith of December. ; ; 

This measure naturally. produced the necessity: of sother .dr- 
rangements connected with the home service, and the Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General will bear me out ‘inthe 
assertion, that these were entered into and directed by him with 
the same intelligence and attention which he had manifested on 
previous occasions, when we are bound to state that every arrange- 
ment was made: by him, and that the execution of the details was 
alone left to us. ~ 

It, may not be irrelevant here to observe, that this had at all times 


been! the case ; his Royal Highness had been at the head of thearmy 


more than thirty-two years: during that period various officers 
were successively employed by him in the situations of military 
secretary and at the heads of departments at the Horse-Guards ; 
and they: possessed his confidence, and exerted themselves zea- 
lously. But the merit of rescuing the army from its impaired 
condition, of improving, establishing, and maintaining its system, 
of introducing that administration of it, in principal and in every 


detail, which has raised the character of the British service, ‘and 


promoted its efliciency, belongs exclusively to his late Royal 


Highness. The wosk was progressive, but his attention to «it, 
-his able superintendance of it, were constant. He guided and 


directed the labors of those subordinate to him ; their task was 
executive: He gave the impulse to the whole machinery, and kept 
the wheels in motion; and to him, I repeat, the credit was due. 
An arrangement for the promotion of the old subalterns of the 
army had Jong been the object of his solicitude, but it was one of 
dificult accomplishment, as it was understood that no measure 
entailing extraordinary charge on the public would be admitted. 
Hence the delay in bringing it forward; but his Royal Highness 
entered into every detail of it on the 26th of December; and the 
King having paid him a visit on the 27th, he ordered me to sub- 
mit .it) te ‘his Majesty on that day, when it obtained the royal 
signature; and the communication of His Majesty’s gracious ap- 
probation: of this arrangement was received by his Royal Highness 


‘with a warm expression of satisfaction. 
- \Of the resolution and resignation with which his Royal High- 


ness submitted to protracted confinement and a painful disorder, 
my statement offers ample proof; but I have not stated, that du- 
ting-ali this period, during this serious trial, his excellent temper 
at kind disposition to all who approached him continued unim- 
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paired. I appeal to his medical attendants, I appeal to his ser- 
vants, to those who transacted business with him, official or per- 
sonal, whether at any time he betrayed a symptom of irritability, 
whether a sharp word escaped him, whether a murmur or com- 
plaint was uttered. Every attention, from whatever quarter, was 
kindly received, and gratefully acknowleged. Great anxiety was 
shown ‘by him: to avoid giving trouble ; and-at the later/periods of 
his illness, that which seemed to distress him most was his being 
reduced.to the necessity of requesting others to do for him that 
which he had ceased to be able to dofor himself. 

Of the kind attention of his medical attendants, and their anxiety 
to .afford to. him the utmost. benefit of. their . skill, he expressed 
himself most sensible. And it is due to them to say, that if he 
had been their nearest and dearest relative they could not have 
devoted their time, care, and attention to him with more affection- 
ate zeal than they did. Nor did he ever betray any want of con- 
fidence in their skill, or the least desire to resort to other advice. 

I must add, that I can positively state, having been admitted 
freely to their consultations, that no difference of opinion prevailed 
among them; they acted together cordially, and their only object 
seemed.to be the welfare of their illustrious patient. 

. During the progress of his illness, his Royal Highness received 
the most endearing and affectionate attention from the King, and 
from his brothers and sisters ; and they never failed to be acknow- 
leged with satisfaction and with gratitude: the Princess Sophia 
especially, whose near residence admitted of more frequent inter- 
courses never missed coming to him in the course of the day, un- 
less _prevented by indisposition ; and I have already stated that her 
Royal Highness, by his desire, took the sacrament with him on 
the 28th of December. 

The visits of his Royal Highness’s numerous and attached 
friends were frequent, and they were invariably received with sa- 
tisfaction, and with an expression of his sense of their attention. 
On these occasions he exerted himself to meet them cheerfully, 
and.to suppress the expression of pain or bodily uneasiness ; and 
they often left him with the belief that he was free from both, al- 
though this had by no means been the case. ; 

Nor did his Royal Highness’s bodily pulteting, or the contem- 
plation of his critical state, diminish in any pree the interest 
which he had ever taken in the state of public affairs, and in ‘the 
welfare and prosperity of his country. ‘These were at all times 
uppermost in his mind, and I am convinced that they often en- 
gaged it in a much greater degree than did his own situation. 


H. TAYLOR: 
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A WORD 
IN FAVOR OF FEMALE SCHOOLS: 


ADDRESSED TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE. 


By MRS. BROADHURST, BELvEDERE Hovsz, BaTn. 
‘* A time to speak.” 


LONDON :—1827. 





TO THE READER. 


From the flattering testimonials of approbation which this little Work 
has hitherto received, as well from the Press as from private communi- 
cations of respectable individuals, during the few months of its existence, 
the Writer has been induced to affix her name to the remaining copies of 
it. At the same time she is solicitous to’ apprise the Public, ’ that, 
although in two or three expressions in the course of the following pages, 
she may have induced the reader to think that she had ‘retired from her 
labors as a preceptress of young Ladies, sach is not yet her happy lot. 
FRANCES BROADHURST. 


Belvedere House, Bath, 
Nov. 15th, 1826. 


« Thank God! the holydays are come at last!”—Da. Syntax. 


« Now, Betty, place my spectacles on the table,—reach down 
that quire of paper, and the bundle of new'pens; and if ae of 
my friends should call this morning, say that I am particularly 
engaged,—I cannot see any body.” ' 

fe is now above thirty years since I first began the arduous 
business of education; or, to make myself quite intelligible to all 
my readers, that I opened a school for the reception ‘of young 
ladies. In this undertaking, it has pleased God that T ‘have ‘been 
singularly successful ; although I have not wholly escaped’ ‘thre 
thousand natural ills’ that poor school-keepers ‘are heir to.” 
Truth -to say, I‘ do not believe that there can be found, in the 
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whole range of civil society, a situation of so much anxiety, and 
occasional mortification, as that of a governess in a public school, 
however well organised or liberally patronised. But this part of 
the subject is foreign to the purport of my present observations. 

During the long period which I have mentioned, I have, as the 
sagacious swallow in the fable says, ‘* seen much, and heard much;” 
and especially, ‘or at least with the greatest degree of interest, on 
the" ‘much-contested point of public and private education. It has 
often’ occurred to me, when I have heard and read grievous misre- 
presentations of schools and ‘ school-girls,” as they are reproach- 
fully termed, that the time might come when, seated in my arm- 
chair, the’hurry of my busy life over, I might do some little benefit 
to my fellow-creatures, and particularly to a most interesting part 
of society—the timid and anxious mothers of girls, by stating the 
sintple’ facts that have occurred under my own direct and imme- 
diate observation. 

Let it be remembered, that I am not going to attempt to settle 
the momentous question betwixt public and private education ; it 
never can be settled; and if it could, where would be the benefit ? 
There must always be both; and both, like all terrestrial things, 
will) have their attendant good and evil,—their advantages and 
disadvantages. Of private education, it would be extremely difficult, 
if. not impossible, to say any thing decisive ; because, being moulded 
agreeably to the will of each individual parent, it assumes as many 
forms, or no forms, as the.e are houses in which it is carried on. 
This cannot be ‘said of public establishments. These have'their 
positive regulations, their customary rules, which are for the most 
part invariable, andy probably, much the same in all well-directed 
seminaries. 1 say well-directed, because of late years schools have 
sprung up so much like mushrooms, and some have been so ephe- 
meral in their duration, that much evil has thence ensued, and 
much undeserved obloquy has been cast on many which have 
deserved only honorable distinction, One of the great poets of our 
country has said «that order is Heaven’s first law ;” and if I were 
tobe asked, What is the greatest advantage in a school education ? 
I ‘should answer, “Order ;”"——order in hours, order in learning, 
order in exercise and'in amusements ; all of which, by degrees, 
induce such a well-regulated state of mind, of habits, and even of 
temper, as those caniscatcely believe who have not given much 
attention ‘to the subject. hilst’ writing this, I am’ strongly 
reminded of a very pleasant and clever girl, who cameto me, wher 
about sixteen years of age, from’‘a highly-respectable and well- 
conducted home. She reminded me irresistibly of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
beautifub allegory of «Order:and Disorder ;” for although she had 
a great deal:of information, with much’ good sense, yet her ideas 
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were so. much in the state of the perplexed skeins of the party- 
colored silks, that she could never draw out what she. wanted: -at 
the moment it was required. 

She was. so sensible of this want of method in the early part of 
her education, that she could never, as she said, sufficiently express 
her approval of school regularity, which she would, indeed, extol 
at the very moment when she felt the inconvenience of its for.it 
was long before she was ready either at the hours of classes or at 
meals. You will tell me, that the utmost regularity can be prac- 
tised in private houses. I grant it ; for I have myself seen.a-rare 
instance or two of it in the course of my life; but for one of these 
rate instances, how many persons, acting as private governesses, 
have deplored to me their utter incapability of maintaining order 
and discipline against parental indulgence! Friends cally who 
“ must see the dear children for five minutes ;”’—‘the weather is 
so lovely, that an excursion into the country will do them more 
good than all the lessons in the world ;” with similar et ceteras, 
that every one may have remarked as well as myself. An-amiable 
girl, who lived as governess in an excellent family, wrote a letter 
to her mother, which I saw, in which she said, **I know that I 
ought to be satisfied, as their parents are so; but, indeed, the'little 
that I can do with these children, in the way of improvement, is 
quite mortifying. We are so constantly in the carriage, going to 
this place or the other, that we have not time for any thing.” 

I am. apt to think, that to many young governesses this method 
of school-keeping might appear very agreeable, and to most young 
students not at all objectionable ; but whether this’ mode of tra- 
velling. post. to knowlege and accomplishments would prove, in its 
results, quite satisfactory to the parents themselves, may remaina 
question. To me, who have for more than thirty years given all 
my time, and the best energies of my mind, to the subject of edu» 
cation, it appears a momentous and arduous business. 

Look at some. young mothers and young governesses, and-you 
would think. it the merest play,—-quite the most easy thing in the 
world. - Confident of their success, because unacquainted with: the 
difficulties of the way, they go gaily on, and laugh at the “confine- 
ments” and restraints” of -school, as things which their own su- 
perior management ‘renders. unnecessary for the * poor children.” 
Madame de Genlis gives it. as her opinion, that where mothers 
educate their own daughters, the eldest girls will always: be the 
worst educated: I would give the sentiments in her own language, 
bat, unfortunately, I have'not her work (« Lettres sur l’Education’) 
by me.’ Her-idea, however,,is, that. « in every thing we must'pay 
our! apprenticeship by faults,” consequently, that, in the manage- 
ment: of the first: children, faults will be unavoidably committed, 
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which -experience alone can enable the mother: to ‘rectify, and of 

whieh, therefore; the younger children alone can reap the benefit. 

If. this be admitted, does not the objection go strongly against 

private education generally, where at last the experience of the 

mother, if that ‘is to be the great teacher of an instructor, can 

bear no proportion to that which is acquired by the school 
ress ? ' 

‘TE have known some very good mothers, by which I mean 
amiable and well-meaning mothers, undertake alone the education 
of their daughters. Is it possible for such individuals to do this 
advantageously? Let us examine this subject impartially. 

Every mother must have various duties to perform. Her hus- 
band, -her children, her relations, her friends, her acquaintances, 
have their respective claims on her time. The list looks formi- 
dable, but we will try to do with it the best we can. I will not 
suppose the husband to be an independent person, possessed of pro- 
perty, because the probability is, that in such case the wife would 
send ther children to school, or hire an assistant, as might best 
accord: with her taste and judgment. We will rather consider the 
situation of a family where the head of it is engaged in a profession 
or ttade. This will be much in favor of the scholastic plans of the 
mother, because the time will be more regularly at her own disposal. 
Yet,:even here, can she always so command it, consistently with 
other domestic duties, as to pursue, uninterruptedly, the necessary 
studies. of her children? Does she always refuse the morning 
visits of her friends? and can she excuse herself from. returning 
these customary ceremonies, to accompany her daughters in their 
daily walks? I never knew one mother that did even this. Yet 
much more remains to be done. If the husband has been engaged 
by his profession or business during the day, he looks forward with 
impatience and pleasure to the enjoyment of the evening. We 
have seen some fathers happiest at such times, and under such 
citeumstances, with their children; but I believe that there are 
many, and very kind and affectionate fathers too, who, after a 
fatiguing day, prefer rest and quiet to the gay spirits of young 
persons, » In that case, what becomes of the children? If they are 
of:.an age-to be trusted by themselves, and are contented to be so, 
it is well: if otherwise, they must be consigned: to.a servant. Still, 
you will say, the eye of the mother is near, if it should be required. 
Fam not«prepared to grant, that a mother, even in the very next 
room, can prevent the incalculable evil that arises from .young 
ladies-being allowed a familiar. intercourse with servants, unless 
these happen, fortunately, to be of better education and cast. of 
character than they are generally found to be... But.a mother 
cannot always be in the next room, or even in the same house ; 
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and though she were disposed to devote herself, entirely, to, her, 
children, -the inclinations, and .probably the interests, oft Aer, hus- 
band would not allow him to consent to this. Visits must be paid 
and received by those who live in the world; and these must, again 
and again, subject the mother to leave her daughters, either to their 
own guidance or that of servants. Of this evil I can speak de- 
cidedly ; but it will be better noticed in another place. However, 
the difhculties of a mother thus situated are so manifest, that, for 
the most part, we see her either dividing these labors with a pri- 
vate governess, or wholly giving up her children to. her, care.,.. Let 
us, therefore, inquire what are the qualifications which.are con- 
sidered essentially requisite in the young person who, fills this 
arduous place in a family. ' 
Although we commonly hear strong invectives against, schools 
from those who do not make use of them, it is frequently apparent 
that economy is a very leading motive on these occasions ;.and.a 
very .creditable one too, where there is a necessity for the obsery- 
ance of it; provided only that it be acknowleged handsomely and 
fairly, and not concealed by the false coloring to which I have just 
alluded. Where economy, then, is to be consulted (for we are not 
to suppose that it acts in all cases), an assistant must be found, who, 
in this age of accomplishments, can supply the place of various 
masters. Look at advertisements; listen to the wants of:your 
distressed friends’; and you will see exactly how the matter, stands. 
“‘ None need apply but those who are perfectly qualified to teach mu- 
sic, dancing, drawing, geography, writing, (arithmetic, I think, is not 
much insisted on,) French, with the ability to speak it with fluency ; 
Italian is sometimes added, as what, will enhance the value, with 
usual accompaniments of good principles, good temper, gentle- 
womanly manners, &c. &c.” These are large requirements; yet 
not at all too many, where the aid of masters cannot be obtained, 
The. only difficulty is, to find these highly-gifted females. to the 
number. now demanded. Yet, I have heard so. many, mothers 
boast of the ‘treasures they have found” in this way, that [should 
believe these acquisitions the most easy of attainment in the world, 
if I didnot occasionally hear subsequent regret at disappointed 
expectations. Let us stop for a moment, to consider how.far these 
expectations were reasonable. ; 
oWe see the -music-master spending his whole life in the, study 
of; bis; profession, -in order to attain perfection in his art,., The 
drawing-master does the same. The dancing-master the same 
likewise. And it is, perhaps, not going too far to say, that where 
excellence in any of these departments of art is obtained, we,rarely 
see that there has been time for other branches of learning... Hows 
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then, cart it bé-expected that, in the coutse-of a short life, ali these 

cam be attained, ‘together with that store of information 
+-that cultivation of mind—that control over self, which, after all, 
mast be the basis ofall that-is éxcellent in the character: of persons 
whe have the charge! of youth ? 

* Am aneedote presents itself to: my recollection at this:moment, 
which! thay not be irrelevant to the subject. An anxious mother, 
who-eould not readily find! one of these treasures in question, wrote 
te-her brother, an‘officer in the army, to the following effect ++~ 

> &My pear Brotrrer, 

+E -am-in-great distress for want of a governess for my daughters. 
As. you go so much into the world, and see so great a variety of 
people, perhaps it may be in your power to assist me. . As we:ate 
out of the reach of masters, I require'a person whois: perfect 
mistress of music, drawing, dancing, geography, writing; arithnie- 
tic,and French: She must not only understand French a 
cally, but must be able to speak it correctly and elegantly. » 
knowlege of Italian would be a great recommendation. Orher 
essentials it 1s almost unnecessary to mention ; for, of ‘course; she 
must be 4 gentlewoman in her manners, wellsread, well-principled, 
and-very good-tempered, fond of children, and not objecting to 
retirement, for we see very little company, ‘and Mr. and 
myself like to have our evenings té ourselves. I wish her to bu 
about twenty-five. The salary is » & ewe.” 

To-this letter Colonel] _— replied as follows :-— 
«* My pear Srster, 

«TI 'have' received your letter, and should be very glad to render 
you ‘any assistance in my power. — In the present case, however, I 
cannot give you any hopes of being serviceable to yous. For many 
years E-have been Jooking out for exactly such a woman ‘as: you 
describe-—hitherto, wholly: in vain. 1 shall continue:my search 4 
but should I: be so fortunate as to succeed, I must frankly tell 
you, that: I shall: not make the lady your governess, but my: own 
Wiles 








's¢¥ am, dear sister, 
4¢ Yours most affectionately.” 
det “us >not expect? from ‘hurhan nature more than human nature 
can possibly perform. If a girl possess: the accomplishments and 
attaisiments’insisted on, she would/be an ornament ‘to any draw- 
ing-room ih: Englands:Can you reasonably expect that; feeling 
and hknowing this, atie should be able to toil,’ not eyeenys or after 


in Row it iscatways young tadies that are wanted, and it nvast'bo shinee 
the elder ones have not the grand desideratum—musical knowlege— 
sufficicut, or of fashionable date. 
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day; but month after month, and year after year, with childrewy if) 
whom she can have: no-interest ‘but that. which: heriown good feel 
ings aod principles inspire, and retain uninjured the buoyancy. of: 
spirits, cand energy of mind, which are so requisite for: the fulf 
ment of the arduous duties she has engaged herself: to’ perforns? 
Perhaps you will answer, ‘but these things are better managed 
now than they used'to be : formerly, the governess was little beter 
than an: upper servant; now, it is the fashion’ to treat the governess 
as one of the family, and to receive her into the» drawing-room’ 
whenever there is company.” And shalt tell you what know 
tobe the truth, on this very point ?—that, frequently, these yo 
persoms: would a thousand times rather occupy: their them 
school-room, than form one of the gay group, which they join only 
im compliance with the wishes of the lady of the house. A tas 

It has fallen to my lot to be intimately acquainted with several: 
who: hold: the situation of private governesses. Ihave éducated’ 
some expressly for the purpose; and, in many instances, others’ of 
my pupils have heen obliged, by the fickleness of fortune, tovradiope' 
this: mode of life: 

It is now some years since I hada visit from: one who had been: 
in a family (I think) eleven years; she was leaving them in order: 
to reside nearer an invalid father, and the sister-who:acted as ‘his 
nurse ;: having; in the family L have named, been separated from: 
them by more than two hundred miles, and having obtained leave: 
of absence, to visit them, only three times.» I had not seewher 
since she was a very pretty girl of sixteen. Her father had failed 
in business, and she, who was always a most amiable girl, had 
considered herself very fortunate in having obtained such a sal 
as enabled her to minister to:his comforts. She was, at the time 
speak of; very interesting in appearance, but she looked much abi 
than her years warranted. She spoke with much cheerfulness and 
gtatitude of the place and family she had quitted ; ‘for they were, 
in truth, of the most desirable kind, and she was: fully sensible of: 
this. Yet she had, as she said, ‘* shed many bitter tears, very fool- 
ishly; for why cry at things which, if she were to repeat them to 
me, would sound -as* nothings ?—occasional slights, that were, 
perhaps, not:intended to: wound, and: mortifications,) which:no one 
could prevent her from feeling.” 

if these ‘pages should ever: fall into the bands:of any. who heats 
an-influence over the happiness of young persons ‘similarly situated) 
let aneventreat for them that consideration, indulgence, and tender 
ness, which the mothers would desire that their own daughters 
should. experience, if the relative positions were reversed. Which 





» Kashion, I believe, is the correct term on this occasion.’ 
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of you,,tli¢ richest, the most elevated, and the most highly favored 
now, ¢an be sure that this change may never take place?» We live 
im a world whose characteristic may be said, at all times, to be 
raoutability ;,and in this our day the alternations seem to be more 
than usually appalling. : 

When it is expected that one individual should teach well all the 
accomplishments which young ladies are now required to possess, 
and. to give to their minds all needful cultivation, disappomtment 
will, generally ensue. In order to make private education what it 
Ought to be, one method alone seems to me to promise success. 
This is, to engage able masfers for such accomplishments as’ you 
may wish, your daughters to possess, and leave the time and the 
thoughts of. your governess at liberty to attend to the regulation of 
their tempers, minds, and manners. Believe me, she will have no 
sinecure, if she do no more than this. If she do this well, you and 
en children will owe her everlasting gratitude. And the proba- 

ility is, that she will do this well, if you are only commonly 
fortunate in your selection; for, whereas it is extremely difficult to 
meet with the phoenix generally described,—the  rara avis” that 
unites all excellencies,—it is not hard to find many amiable women, 
perfectly qualified to fulfil all reasonable expectations. 

‘Situated as I have been, I have had numberless applications from 
ladies wanting governesses, and from young persons wanting 
situations. Music has ever been the first thing specified ; and 
for want of the requisite knowlege of this science, I have been 
unable to ‘assist, in the smallest degree, many who would have 
been highly valuable in any family. 

I know it will be objected, that my plan would involve too 
great an.expense for large families, where the means were not 
very. ample. It may. be so; for are you not, in all purchases, 
Qbliged to give the best prices for the best things? Why seek to 
economise most in what is of the most vital moment to your own 
happiness, and that of your oem ? 

‘d set out by observing, that as Jong as there are children to edu- 
cate, there must be both public and private education; and this 
truism will be readily granted. If there are many who would 
not, ‘on any consideration,” send their children from home, there 
are many also who would not, ‘on any consideration,” that they 
should be without the benefits of school. So the matter has stood 
thus far, and so, I apprehend, it will continue to stand. Much 
has been written against ladies’ schools, and nothing, as far as I 
am aware, has been éaid in reply to such accusations ; ‘becatse, in 
Spite ‘of all invective, they continue to florish. ‘This is-well ‘for 
the owners, as far as og | emolument goes; but it is not 
well to feel, as many mothers, 1 am persuaded, do feel, who are 
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nevertheless obliged to send their daughters to school, many doubts 
and seruples on the moméritous subject. I have said, tae b 
now above thirty. years since I began to keep a school, That 
will you give me to tell you * all the secrets of the. prison- hose?" 
Give me only your unprejudiced attention, and you shall have them 
all for nothing. ; spe! 
It is said, that, strong as personal resemblances sometimes 
appear, there can never be found two people exactly alike. , If 
this observation be correct, as applied to the ** outward. man,”.it is 
equally just, with reference to the formation of the human mind; 
and thence, as I imagine, the curious and beautiful variety ofits 
workings in all around us. Some parénts say to their children, 
«If you are so extremely troublesome and disobedient, I' will send 
you to school.” Others, whom I have known, ‘If you'-take 
great pains, and improve yourself at home, you. shall have ‘the 
indulgence of. going to school.” My own excellent father and 
mother belonged to the last-mentioned class. As a little child, 
the happiest of the happy! I was told, that I must be ba & Sony 
at home, because my father would not be able to afford | ex- 
pense of sending me to school. As I grew older, E was informed, 
that the indulgence, which had been accorded to my_ sisters, 
would be extended to me; and the feclings of gratitude which this 
intimation imparted I recollect to this moment. ‘To school, accord- 
ingly, | went. I knew that it was not increase of happiness, or. plea- 
sure, that I was to expect, but increased opportunities of improve- 
ment. On the whole, I found all things better than I had antici- 
pated ; and the favorable impression made on my mind at that 
time respecting schools, has continued through life. In these 
feelings and opinions there are many of my readers who will par- 
ticipate; for it is one of the strongest evidences im, favor of 
schools, that all that have been educated in them, whether male or 
female, remember with peculiar pleasure and satisfaction, provided 
their own conduct was creditable therein, the years so employed, 
I have had occasion to remark, that gentlemen are usually favorers 
of school education; and mothers, also, for the most part, who 
ean judge of it from their own experience. For the information 
of those who cannot form an opinion on these premises, let us 
inquire a little into the probable advantages of an establishment 
solely and entirely dedicated to. education. And here, lét my 
readers and myself quite understand each other, before we proceed 
further. : 
By education I do not at all understand the word as I hear it 
very frequently used ; namely, the medium for obtaining engaging 
manners and showy accomplishments; but as that which is to 
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form; such):habits)principles, and ‘powers of ‘the’ mind) a8 shall 
atake:tbe object of if respectable in tifey‘and happy in éternity! 
orihavd ‘said,that I-conceive order and regularity to be the 


leading advantages! in a’good school; and I do|not believe it ‘pos- 
sthle that in any private family these can be obtained in the ‘saitic 
degree, and with so little hardship to the pupil, as at school. The 
méasons appear to, me to be so obvious, that I should: think it a 
waste of time to enlarge on them. | 
: >Dhe advantage next in.order, perhaps, isthe pleasure of having 
amany companions in ouremployments. How much this “physics 
7’ +-how greatly.it stimulates exertion,—all will immediately 
agree, that have felt:its salutary influence. The very cleverest are 
amproved ‘by it;:thevindolent will scarcely work without it,’ and 
‘thie dullest feel its: beneficial influence. Ina. class of ‘sisters; the 
difference of years which is an ‘unavoidable evil, and the disparity 
ofabilities, whichis a very ptobable one, must always prevent ‘fair 
competition. - But m:a school; where there is a sufficient number' 
for selection, you can always obtain an’ equality of talent, adequate 
to your purpose. Amongst members of the same family, entula- 
tion may degenerate (alas! how often it does degenerate): into 
oe worst viper) of the human heart,—that sad des 
1 affection and confidence. In a well ated school 
rior ws fear of it. — 
-: ‘The benefit of classes is, I think,:now universally acknowleped ; 
aud you cannot work advantageously in this way, as I have before 
remarked, unless. the members of them be nearly equal in power. 
It.is true. that, when you have done all you can, some will stand 
wery mouch like fixtures, at the bottom of the tree, in. spite of all 
your efforts to lift them to the branches; yet, even here, they 
cannot help catching some of the fruit that is shaken down by 
their more fortunate friends who have gained the top.. When the 
hook has failed to impress the memory, the continued repetition of 
its contents has acted: like oral teaching, which I have ever found 
the most attractive to young children, and the easiest of compre- 
hhendion to weak:intellects. 
Some affectionate mothers will here mterrupt me to say, * Yes; 
Lam aware: that young persons have many advantages in acquiring 
learning at schools; but I.am so much afraid of their morals; 1 have 
+heatd:so: many:sad accounts on this head.” And so havel; andif it 
were: possible to trace them to their source, I should like to-know 
whence they have all originated. 
i vkewas, shown, several years ago, an extract in some review or 


20 hotd! the: préditection infivor of very few: a mest mistakes ‘notion. 
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magazine .{1-canjpt:.at all recollect the work) which. contained ie), 
that, might have been.placed at the head of all scusrilous arthoks 
on schools. The, author, I believe, was a-clergyman.< Eb thought 
so. little, of its importance. at the: time, that, b scarcety paid ‘any 
attention to it; but L have,so often heard expressed, or sead;\similar 
sentiments, since, although clothed in less offensive languages that 
Iam sorry I cannot recollect more of it than its general senor. The 
writer considered female establishments as:the hot-beds’ df alk the 
vices. that were ever aseribed to poor weak woman 5 and,.amohgst 
other assertions equally to be reprobated, declared, iimeaieiie 
were too disagreeable to, be forgotten, “that when a party ef school 
gitle. got, together, they had amongst them as much doublewentendre 
as,60 many men ,over,the bottle.” There was imore;candor:thana 
delicacy evinced in his telling, us, 0 unnecessarily, how ‘he and-his 
friends. employed. themselves over the bottle;” whilst it-would 
have been more to. the purpose to have informed us:how-he earte 
by. his knowlege, lest-we should question.its authentigity,. | Was 
he indebted to a most pure and. elegantly-minded wife. for the 
choice intelligence that enabled him to give us the simile? - How 
otherwise could he obtain his valuable information? Which of 
my,male readers does not envy him the possession of a.companion 
with so.delieate a mind! However, as I dare say we have ail 
heard aspersions which have a shade of resemblance to thishi 

colored picture, we will examine how far they are likely to be well 
founded, : 

Mrs. Barbauld has said, that ‘ education begins in.the cradle,” 
and I am afraid that we cannot contradict the assertion... I say 
afraid, because, if it be so, the school+governess has no power of 
sowing the jirst seeds, . On the contrary, she may have, as‘in truth 
she very commonly, has, to root up the weeds, before there is 
for her to plant any thing of value. ical, “ol oe 

Hitherto, I have spoken of schools. only in . general terms; 
peshaps, [shall be better understood, and I am sure that I shall be 
much more at home myself, if my good-humored readers:will:ac 
company me into the school-room that once was mine, where I wall 
perform, the part of cicerone in the best mamner I am able. 

‘Fhere stands the, chair, which I occupied from the moment that 
the; young ladies were. called. into.school in the morming, until I 
gave them my nightly benediction, the intervals.of meals. aud ex- 
ercise alone excepted. *« What!” say some of my female readers, 
“are we to understand that you confined yourself the whole of the 
day with your pupils?» Where I was at schoolythe governess 
merely superintended the teachers and masters, and came into 
school.only occasionally.” It may have been so; [have heatd that 
this is the case in many establishments, and where the largest sums 
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most assuredly, never to haye. struck on a female ear; and 
never did go farther in my house than the individuals implicated. 
here let. me observe, if there be any deviation from what isst 
right in a ‘school, it is quickly discovered and divulged. A vaiga 
ot hasty expression is at oe ores anid pags and so of 
any. other transgression, w 0 ter or less importance." 
It Xi not so at home. Sisters, if they ive harmoniously together, 
will not inform against each other ; and if they do not accord well, 
perhaps their reports are not received, or not credited. And thus 
small evils increase and multiply, until the parent is at 
startled and roused by their magnitude,'and wonders whence they 
came. How often it has occurred to me, that parents have brought 
their “children to me with this candid confession—“ We have tried 
a governess at home, but we can make nothing of it !* ‘Well would 
it be, in these'cases, if nothing” were done! Unhappily for the 
school-governess, there is frequently a great deal more dorie than 
she,’ who’ is to ‘have the un-doing, would have desired.“ I have 
heard ‘it objected against schools, that there is a great deal of 
ossipi. “Tf it were so, it were 2 grievous fault ;” for I havea 
hotrot of gossips, male or female. But which is the more likely 
to'‘be a favorable nursery for this failing, the'school-room, whete 
employment and business are going on, and where strangers never 
enter; or the home, that is accessible to visitors of various deserip~ 
tions ? =I have before stated; that my time was wholly devoted to 
my pupils. In the hours dedicated to employment, I was constantly 
oceupied with them as their governess. In the evertings, I-was 
their companion, and the promoter of their pleasures. Occasionally 
I read to them such works as combine amusement and information ; 
or we conversed; or played at such games as my readers are pro~ 
bably acquainted with, which exercise the powers of the'mind and 
the’ imagination.* How frequently, when the hour of bedtime 
came, ‘was the exclamation uttered, “(Can it possibly be so late !” 
Will my readers suppose that days so employed c have many 
intervals for gossiping? Rest assured, that the old adage speaks 
truly when it tells you, that “Idleness ig the mother of all «mis- 
chief:”. Do not be offended with its homeliness ; bat work on the 
useful: hint. Give your children, whether male or female, good 
matter on which to exercise their minds, and instead of fatigue, 
they will extract: pleasure from such pursuits. I have heard 


1 Let it be farther remembered, that any one really injurious in a school 
poe always be dismissed. Not so the mischievous individual of a private 
amily. 

*, Acting words, proverbs, or historical anecdotes, Giving, trades, bouts 
rimés, &c, &e. 
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tepeatedl y, that many parents had adread of my school, because. so 
mutch.was earned, - ; ‘It. must be so. strict, or how could the young 
ladies doigo-much?” . I imagine they did so, much, because it was 
not 80. strict. a8-these tender mothers appreheuded.,.My first attempt 
Was, to make all, under my care as happy.as I could, in the frm 
persuasion that the-mind will. always.act the.best, and with most 
Miger,jwhen it isatease,. . . + + « Wud 
.. Another. grievous sin charged against schools is the love of dress 
that\is:there.encouraged. Poor-schools! what.would be done, if 
you-wete-not-thus made the. scape-goats to bear away all female 
transgressions | .. And isthe love of dress, then, so serious a fault? 
Hear it, ye,mothers, “and beware how: you sow.the seeds in.the 
bosoms.of the pretty fairies in-your nursery ; for is it not there that 
the love-of finery is engendered ?. ...«¢ Sees”. says the fond mother, 
*savhat a pretty new. frock I have got for.a goodgirl! , If you area 
very good. childs you) shall have a.new bonnet, witha smart pink 
ribbon.” -I suspect thererare very few.mothers who could honestly 
say-that..they have,not uttered these, or:similar expressions ;, on 
all of which. the. nurses. ting changes beyond your arnlity te calcu- 
late....Nor are the.dear-.good. papas, occasionally,.a whit behind 
the.mothers... «6 Ahj-ah,’. says the happy. father, when a bright 
countenance shines on-him. like a sunbeam,. from beneath, the 
lately-smoothed ringlets and neatly-arranged dress, «* Haw. smart 
wwe: are-to-day.!”. And then adds, as he turns tothe equally-pleased 
mother,..* My..dear, I like:that dress of. Maria’s very. much +, it is 
extremely becoming to her.” Andsoit is; and you have uttered 
only.-natural feelings, for which we-mothers like you-all the better. 
But-you have given. your daughter.a lesson on the subject of dress 
much more. forcible than any she would have heard at, school, and 
ene-whieh she will not easily. forget... But, again, I must deny this 
charge-as- peremptorily.and unequiyocally as.I did the last. , The 
lave'of.dress, of gay or expensive dress, is not.encouraged at-schools, 
unless it be the will and-wish of the;parent.') ... ..... fora cias A 
» i VWaatness of dress, and.all that. belongs. to it, is,.I grant. you, con- 
sidered indispensably necessary-; at least, it was so with me. All, 
except! children ;that were too young to be capable of it, had the 
eare| oftheir own clothes, and were accountable for their being in 
aeat-order and perfect repair. ‘Beyond.such attire as gentlewomen 
ought to have, my wishes, and indeed permission, never went. 
As.epplied, to the dress. of young ladies, it, may most particularly 
obe said; that ‘Simplicity is the handmaid of elegance,”., Such is 
ithe taste Ihave always. endeavored to instil, and in many, cases, 


»ooh My meaning is, tbat,if mothers. scnd their children, to, school with €Xx- 
pensive dresses, of course they must be worn theye, P 
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I trust, successfully. Notwithstanding this, alady-who had-two 
daughters under’ my care fér several years, told me that she had 
hesitated some time’ before she: determined on placing them with 
mé, because some kind friend had said, «If yout send your girls‘to 
Mrs. ——, you must expect to pay’a little fortune for theif dress.” 
It would indeed have been a *fittle,” a'very “ little” fortune! 
But what has not been said of school-governesses and their’ esta~ 
blishments? Still, they go on, and for the most part prosper; be- 
cause a large part of the community cannot do without them. 
And here lies the evil; and it is now that I address myself exelu- 
sively to parents. Many of you are “om aie by imperious citeum- 
stances to send your children’ to school. Then why’ make: the 
very worst of them? Why believe all the idle and mischievous 
reports against them, when your own reason and experience ‘might, 
nine ‘times out of ten, enable you to judge of their fallacy?’ 
have the greatest dislike to school,” says Mrs. C. before the yery 
children who aré sent to one; but Mr. C. is so averse from 
privaté governesses; that he will not allow me to have one” 
Very well—if you ‘must .so educate your children, is it not the 
part of wisdom to'look on the brightest side of the picture—to 
consider the advantages of the system rather than its imperfections ? 
Above all, is it wise to prejudice the mind of your child against 
the place to which she is going—to furnish her beforehand: with 
apologies for idleness or misconduct, by your own observations 
on’ the evils'which are said to reign there ? The very best school 
cannot be perfect, for perfection attaches not to any human insti- 
tution : your care must be ‘to’ select for your child the situation 
that is, iti your opinion, the most eligible; or, according to 
your view of tlie case, one which has the fewest objections, You 
may be deceived ‘or disappointed in your choice; then remove 
your daughter ; ‘but let no’invective reach her ear respecting her 
‘teachers, or their plans, if you are desirous that she should derive 
the smallest benefit from their instructions. . 
Before, however, you condemn any establishment for not- having 
done all that’ you ‘had anticipated, examine your expectations, to 
see how far it was possible for them to be realised. A'sk \\your- 
self what ‘your child Was’at the period you sent her to school, and 
what time has beerallowed for the attainment of all that you de- 
sired. q oseba pOVe ; 
For’ thé information of some of my readers, it may ‘be, well’to 
staté; from my own experience, the wsual term allotted:for the 
atdudus wotk.I have had many young ladies who have been 
placed with me at about ten or twelve years old, and who have 
remained under my care, four, five, and six years. In these’cases, 
either the soil must be very barren, or the cultivator must greatly 
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Wait-skill, if there be hot:much to repay the labor. But the usua/ 
time allotted, hasbeen two. years, sometimes only one. Imagine 
# poor girl coming, for either of these periods, who has to begin 
learning»“Frenchj. or drawing (this frequently happens), with 
vatioas other matters;'and who has to continue music and otber 
studies Fan then see how‘ far it is just.to inveigh against schools 
for°giving only: « smatterings” of knowlege or accomplishments. 
‘Phe governess has rarely the option of choosing what a pupil shall 
learns: Even where her judgment is consulted, she runs the risk of 
giving offence, if she candidly state her opinion that the individual in 
m wants ability for the accomplishments required. Thus, 
@ poor child: is made to labor at what she never can attain; and 
thectime is:wasted that might have been profitably bestowed on 
something else of greater value. I am far, very far, from limiting 
the resources of womien; on the contrary, I have always said, give 
your daughters'as:many accomplishments as they have taste and 
tittie\to acquire, for you know not what may be their future lot in 
life.°° But take care, at the same time, that their minds are: well 
stored; for there must be the ballast, if you hope to see the trea- 
sured vessel steer its course in safety. 
“° There is one circumstance not sufficiently remembered ;_ which 
is, that schools are, and ever must be, in a great measure, what 
parents make them. If you care for nothing but ornamental ac- 
complishments, and outward adornings,” what can the conscien- 
tious teacher do? She must either give up her own judgment to 
your opinion, or she must lose her pupils ; for as there are plenty 
in these days who-find this the most easy mode of doing business, 
you will have no difficulty in selecting one whose views coincide 
with your own. The system of indulgence which has always too 
muth prevailed in home education has, I fear, found its way but 
td0 easily mto many scholastic establishments, It is much to be 
lamented, and will, I apprehend, be regretted by the very persons 
who have ‘occasioned it. Hf in ‘the. olden time” children were 
held with too tight. rein, 1 think. there can be no doubt that they are 
tiow left too much and too early to their own guidance. Formerly, 
‘schobImasters and mistresses were asked by the anxious parent, 
What they thought of his child ?_ now, I believe, the child is much 
more frequently required to give an opinion of the master or mis- 
'tfess; andif this be favorable, ali is, os oe pee part, well. ; 
Shave already said, that young people sho made as happy. an 
theerfal-as possible, sultan with their duties, and ie studies 
‘they are required to pursue... When these are sacrificed to plea- 
sure and amusements, and when the appetite is pampered to keep 
Bis pupit in good-humor with school, it will be readily admitted 
‘that the «dite Bwiddaty has been passed. » Here, again, let me re- 
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mind you ‘not to cénsure the establishment for that whichiiscsniely 
attributable, in the first’ instance, ‘to (the s tion of: thid:ovnty 
anxious parent,” A frietid of mine’ told mé,.pot changriages thas 
her niece was going to such a school, because — 
« they lived so well ;”—they had «hot luncheon, soups)? keoko 
Might it not assist patents and guatdians im:theit) search after:s 
suitable establishment, if each governess would kindly) inatribe 2a 
her card of terms what she considered the peculiar excelionceiGf 
her house? A book would be the appropriate emblem-of mentel 
instruction. A piano-forte would attest that music issutcesafinlly 
cultivated; 'a cap or a bonnet might designate taste, in dress 
whilst a pattie or plate of soup, neatly engraved, would tactlpanr 
nounceé that ‘good living” is considered the ‘supreme good? 
Surely the absurd notion of children being starved!-at achoelos 
now over. Leave this matter, therefore, to the discretion of:chase 
to whom you confide ‘your children. » I believe: that the. snanner 
in which young persons’ generally live atschool is:precisely-that 
which is most conducive to health: Freshy joints) of meatt roasted 
and boiled, with a ‘choi¢e of ‘vegetables, and puddings; areuren- 
dered not merely palatable but delicious, fromthe early-honts,and 
regular exercise which quicken appetite, and:»make every:itieal 
utary.* Onze 12 924 
Much as I have heatd of ‘health being lost :at school, b:never 
had the misery of witnessing this result. Whilst, an the <ontrary, 
I have had the heartfelt delight of receiving the grateful, acknow- 
legements of many mothers whose delicate children. became 
‘strong under my ‘care. On this subject, let meiremind you to 
make your ‘selection of a school with due discrimination. » Jf 
healtti Bethe ‘chief cause of your solicitude, you ought:.to make 
choice’of the governess who has had the most experience; andnat 
trust your child with those whose youth necessarily precludes 
them from’ all knowlege of the maladies incidental .to:jyoung 
persons. {[n-acute'disorders, and more particularly im the diseases 
of children, the mischief is generally so. rapid, that everything, 
even life itself, ds ‘on immediate attention, and remedies in- 
stantly applied. ~In nvany cases, I donot believe: it: possible ‘for 
any but the quick: and ttied: eye of experience td sdetéct, the :hurk- 
ing evil, ‘until it becomes formidable. ¢Unoupett s10m 
Having ‘madé ‘these observations,’ let me; however,:.saycthat 
nothing ‘can be so unjust; or so cruel, as.to impute blamerto those 
who have the care ‘of young persons, be they whoethey -may);when 
malady tertinatés unfortunately, unless yow have the strongest 


“(SP faut done bortier-vos repas aux viandes les meillevres, pais appretées 
sans aucun rageit. . G’edt un art pour empoisonner les hommes, que celui 
Wirriter leur appétit au-dela de leur vrai besoin.— Fenelon, © = 
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conviction that there is,some neglect ; and. this I do firmly, believe 
can but:very #arely; if ever, oceur. Want of judgment there. may 
bes but wilful negligence. you can scarcely suspect, when).you 
consider the painfully responsible situation of a school-governess.on 
such occasions. Believe me,.no .one can ever know. what such 
misery is, except those who haye been placed in this. exact_situa- 
tion 1. Has it ever oceurred to you to consider, how. many. private 
families, amongst) your. own acquaintance. merely, have been. so 
fortunate as to rear all their children, without the loss of one indi- 
yiduab? If not, employ! yourself in this way for a moment, and 
having-done so, compare the instances of mortality. ina. family 
consisting of seven, eight, or any other number, with those which 
usually oceur in a school of thirty, forty, or more. This must,\I 
think, be.a fair mode of calculation ; and yet how greatly will, the 
balance be in favor of schools ! 

- (We come now to the consideration of the most momentous of 
all subjects;—that of religion. Here again, 1 must,address .my- 
self to the inexperienced and timid mother, and say, Take courage. 
L attended, for many years, a church where the good old) curate 
pleased himself by preaching, at certain intervals, what my pupils 
called, **his education sermon;” in which he stated, at some 
length, that ‘‘ the cause of infidelity was the utter neglect ofall 
religious instruction in public seminaries.” And he, very properly, 
since this was his belief, told us what we ought to do... Perhaps 
he became sensible that he had misapprehended the fact, for he. dis- 
continued the subject for several of the last years that I was there, 
and Iwas glad that he did so ; because, as my. young ladies felt that 
he was quite wrong in his opinion on this subject, his discourse, 
it had any effect at all, could only have the injurious one.of 
weakening their dependence on his authority on other matters. 
Kor my own part, I had the satisfaction of knowing, that I, did 
not merely all.that he recommended, but that I did much 
more. . What the keystone is to the arch, or the pedestal to 
the colomn, I have always considered, religion to be to human 
virtue. I. think, there can’ be no permanent good without 
it.. In-this Idare: say we are all agreed; perhaps we are not-so 
unanimous as to the means of obtaining this ‘pearl of great.price.” 
Happily, in this our day, and in this. our favored land, we are nat 
obliged to + sell all that we have to purchase it.” _ On the.con- 
trary, we consult our worldly interest most, and perform the 
journey of life best, when we lay hold of it at the beginning of 
our course, and retain it to the end. The proof \that children are 
soon capable of receiving the first principles of religion is, that 
intelligent children will, at a very early age, ask you questions on 
the important subject. I think the best plan is to’ wait for these 
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questions ; you then see your way before -you, and ‘ean judgeof 
the growth of intellect in your child (it is evident that'l amtnow 
speaking of mere infants), and can proportion your -information 
accordingly; without which, and if you propose; the :subjece 
yourself, before the child’s mind has opetied to receive? it, “you 
may create such a confusion there, as will not be easily removed: 
It seems a common opinion that any body will: do- to ‘instruct 
little children. 1 cannot think so. I am’ quite persuaded -that 
much (I had almost said every thing) depends on the first impres- 
sions. And I certainly believe that the: facility with which: my 
own children learned whatever was proposed’ to them was-attribu- 
table principally to their having the best assistance I-coald: give 
them from the cradle. This observation applies, of course, to:in- 
formation of every kind; but it is of greatest consequence-on the 
subject in question, where the ideas should be ae clear and:correct 
as human imperfection will permit us to convey them. > Persons 
new tothe employ of teaching others do not’ know, or donot sufh- 
ciently recollect, that it is one thing to teach words, and another to 
give ideas. Your child may repeat her eapete and learn the 
catechism ; but if you do not accustom her to bring. this knowlege 
into every-day use, that is to say, if she do not act.on the precepts 
contained therein, you have done nothing. What is so common 
a fault, from the cradle to the grave, as a violation of truth?-I 
have heard many parents, who were wise and good,. say, 91 
punish a falsehood more severely than any thing.”. Then your 
child will, the next time-she tells one, exert her abilities to.double 
her caution. You will never cure her that way. Impress.on her 
mind a due reverence for that Being who is omniscient, and cannot 
be deceived, and you will do more than all the punishments in the 
world. Recollect, I have pledged myself to speak only. from*ex- 
= I could give you a beautiful example.of what I affirm, 
t it was of a sweet boy of my own,—and I have lost hinvt » 
I-think the great mistake lies, in making: religion: an abstract 
study. It is taught on Sundays, and then laid with the Bible and 
Prayer-book in the drawer during the week. Then, because per 
sons find themselves improved by going to church, and. hearing ’a 
good sermon, they-are apt to imagine that their children have:de- 
rived the same benefit; whereas their minds may. have been dé 
verted from the subject daring prayers, and the sermon: may-not 
have been suited to their individual capacities. I do not mean. to 
infer that this is always the case ; but I am sure that it is very fre- 
quently so; and therefore, that no one ought to depend.on this 
method only of obtaining religious information, which I'am sorry 
to say is too commonly the case. 
How often I have had occasion to lament, in many who. have 
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been, placed with me, an entire ignorance of the historical part of 
the Bible, it were impossible to.tell you ; and if I could, some of 
my readers would scarcely. credit me. Yet, without a due know- 
lege of the Old Testament, how can the'New be properly under- 
stood 2. Formerly, unskilful persons-might. find a difficulty in se- 
lectitig: what is essential from that which is extraneous:in the sacred 
volume; but, at present, there are.so. many excellent works on 
Scriptural subjects, suited to all ages and capacities, that no ‘such 
obstacle remains. 

I therefore hope that young mothers and governesses will « be- 
gin at the beginning,”. as children say, in order that their pupils, 
being-introduced tothe Jews in their proper order, may not be 
puzzled when they fied them afterwards mentioned amongst. the 
Gentiles... Peshaps some of my. readers .may. not. thoroughly 
understand the Jast sentence. ‘Those who have, like myself, had 
pupils of all ages, and of all abilities, the taught and the, untaught, 
must haye found, as I-have done, many who knew. not the differ- 
ence between’ them. 

I believe it is acknowleged that religious feeling is, generally 
stronger in women than in men: but we want religious principles 
also’; and these cannot -be. gained, nor shall we ever be. able to 
‘give a reason of the hope that-is in us,” or have. our anchor 
ready when the storm arises, without the same diligent atsention 
to the subject that we exert to attain all other branches of know- 
lege. Ihave always employed the Sundays in giving religious 
instructions to my pupils from our best church-divines, and have 
endeavored throughout the ensuing week to model their ideas and 
behavior in conformity with the doctrines they had so learned. 

I have now given you a very brief sketch of my late. school; 
perhaps one not sufficiently finished ;. since we are.apt to be not 
explicit enough on subjects with which we ourselves are familiar. 
Still I hope the little picture, uaadorned as it is, will.serve to show 
that the evils so- much feared .by inexperienced parents cannot 
exist, in any geod’ school, to a material degree ; and that certainly 
it is not there that they originate. It is true, that I can. speak 
only of the school in which I was myself educated, and sof that.in 
which Ff presided ;-but is-it not!probable that all schools of é#rzed 
respectability, are at least free fromthe gross faults which we shave 
now examined ? On-any' point where positive proof cannot be ob- 
tained, we are in the habit of drawing conclusions from presump- 
tive evidence, Let such be your mamuer: of reasoning and, of de- 
termining on the: subject in question. | Instead of believing every 
i le tale which a thoughtless or unamiable: girl tells of an 
establishment in which she may have passedia few. months, ask 
yourself this simple question—* Is it probable that any person, 
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whose livelihood depends on her own exertions, should ericotrage, 
or even permit, any thing that would disgrace her house, and 
finally work its destruction ? If that question admit but one ane 
swer, as I think it does, look carefully at the conduct and charac- 
ters of those who circulate injurious reports, before you allow your 
judgment to be guided by them. Look next amongst your friends 
and acquaintances ; and, comparing the numbers equally of those 
who have been educated wholly at home, and of those who have 
passed some part of their time at schools, see whether the conduct 
and matiners of the latter are marked with greater or more nume- 
rous faults than the former. ** After this cold considerance, sen- 
tence” them. Yet, though I propose this comparison, it never can 
be any thing like a fair one; for, admitting that the scales turned 
ever 80 much against the scholars, might it not be ‘immediatel 
said, by the’ school-precepttess, ‘That young lady is sixteen; } 
was her guide but one year or two; others must be answerable 
for the remaining fourteen or fifteen.” However, though I have 
raised this objection to my own proposal, I believe the trial might 
be made without injury to schools. 

And here I wish to ask a question, which presents itself natu- 
rally to my mind in this place. How comes it to pass, that whilst 
schools are thus decried, such private governesses are almost uni- 
versally chosen as have received their education in them ? Surely 
this is a great anomaly; and what increases the inconsistency, in 
my view of the case, is, that a great number of these have been, 
what are termed, “*half-boarders.” As these never formed any 
part of my “household, I really do not exactly know what situation 
they occupy; but, as I have found only very few girls who have 
abilities to do all that their parents tequire from them, in a given 
pottion of time, it appears to me utterly impossible for the half- 
boarder, or apprentice, to prepare herself in any suitable ‘degree 
for a teacher to others, if half, or indeed any part of her time is 
to be allotted to the service of the establishment during her resi- 
dence in it. How far the mind will be rightly prepared for its 
arduous duties by this previous state of dependence may be ques- 
tioned. However, I by no means wish to detract from the merits 
of those who are so instructed; for if they are really competent 
to fill these stations, they form the strongest evidence possible of 
the efficacy and advantages of a school education. 


How fortunate that my last sentence was written just as my old 
pupil, Lady S——r, knocked at the door! She came to introduce 
to me her four fine children, as she passed through the town, and 
would, as Betty said, take no denial.” . 
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‘‘ Is not the same reason available in theology and in politics ? 
Will you follow truth but to a certain poiut ?”’ 


Vindication of natural Society, by a late noble writer. 
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Lone as the public attention has been occupied by the extra- 
ordinary personage from whose ambition we are supposed to have 
so narrowly escaped, the subject seems to have lost scarcely any 
thing of its interest. We are still occupied in recounting the ex- 
ploits, discussing the character, enquiring into the present situa- 
tion, and even conjecturing as to the future prospects of Napoleon 
Buonaparte,. 

Nor is this at all to be wondered at, if we consider the very 
extraordinary nature of those exploits, and of that character ; their 
greatness and extensive importance, as well as the unexampled 
strangeness of the events, and also, that strong additional stimulant, 
the mysterious uncertainty that hangs over the character of the 
man, If it be doubtful whether any history (exclusive of such as 
is avowedly fabulous) ever attributed to its hero such a series of 
wonderful achievements compressed into so small a space of time, 
it is certain that to no one were ever assigned so many dissimilar 
characters. It is true indeed that party prejudices have drawn 
a favorable and an unfavorable portrait of dein every eminent 
man; but amidst all the diversities of coloring, something of the 
same general outline is always distinguishable; and even the vir- 
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tues'in the one description bear some resemblance to: the vices of 
another; rashness, for instance, will be called courage, or courage, 
rashhess ; heroic firmness, and obstinate pride, will correspond in 
the two opposite descriptions; aud in some leading features, both 
will agree: “neither ithe friends nor the enemies of Philip of 
Macedon or of Julius Cesar ever questioned their COURAGE, or 
their MILITARY SKILL. With Buonaparte however it has been 
otherwise. ‘This obscure Corsican adventurer, a man, according 
to some, of extraordinary talents and courage, according to others, 
of very moderate abilities, and a rank coward, advanced rapidly in 
the French army, obtained a high command, gained a series of 
important victories, and, elated by success, embarked in an expe- 
dition against Egypt, which was planned and conducted, according 
to some, with the most consummate skill, according to’ others, 
with the utmost wildness and folly : be was unsuccesstulhowever ; 
and leaving the army of Egypt in a very distressed situation, he 
returned to France, and found the nation, or at least the army, so 
favorably disposed towards him, that he was enabled, with the 
utmost ease, to overthrow the existing government, and obtain for 
himself the supreme power ; at first: under the modest appellation 
of Consul, but afterwards with the more sounding title of Emperor. 
While in possession of this power, he overthrew the most powerful 
Coalitions of the other European states against him, and though 
driven from the sea by the British fleets, overran nearly the whole 
continent, triumphant: finishmg a war, not unfrequently in a 
single campaign, he entered the capitals of most. of the hostile 
potentates, deposed and created kings at his pleasure, and appeared 
the virtual sovereign of the chief part of the contivent, from the 
frontiers of Spam‘to those of Russia. .Even those countries we 
find ‘him invading with prodigious armies, defeating their forces, 
penetrating to their capitals, and threatening their total. subjuga- 
tion; but at Moscow his progress is stopped : a winter: ofiunusual 
severity, co-operating ‘with the efforts of the Russians, totally de- 
stréys his enormous host; and the German. sovereigns throw off 
the yoke, and combitie ‘to oppose him. He. raises another yast 
army, which is‘also rained at! Leipsic: and: again ‘another, with 
which, like a second Antaus; he for séme time maintains himself in 
France, but is finally defeated, deposed; and. banished to the island 
of Elba, of which the sovereignty ts conferred om hints :\thence he se- 
turns, in about nine months, at the-head of sm hundred «nen, to at. 
tempt the deposition of King Lewis, who had :beei peaceably re- 
called ; the French nation declare m his favor; and he is reinstated 
without @ struggle. He raises another great armiy.to oppose the al- 
lied ‘powers, which: is totally defeated at Waterloo: he is:a second 
time deposed, surrenders to the British, and is placed in confine- 
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ment at the island of St. Helena. Such is the outline of the eventful 
history presented to us; in the detail of which, however, there is 
almost every conceivable variety of statement; while the motives 
and conduct of the chief actor are involved instill greater doubt, 
and the subject of still more eager controversy. ne 

Iu the midst of these controversies, the: preliminary, question, 
concerning the existence of this. extraordinary personage,, seems 
never to have occurred to any one as a matter of doubt; and to 
show even the smallest hesitation in admitting it, would probably 
be regarded as an excess of scepticism ; on the ground that, this 
point has always been taken for granted by the disputants. on all 
sides, being indeed implied by the very nature of their disputes, 
But is it in fact found that undisputed points are always such, as 
have been the most carefully examined as to the evidence on 
which they rest? that facts or principles which are taken for 
granted, without controversy, as the common basis of. opposite 
opinions, are always themselves established on, sufficient grounds? 
On the contrary, is not any such fundamental point, from the very 
circumstance of its being taken for granted at once, and the, atten- 
tion drawn off to.some other question, likely to be admitted on 
insufficient evidence, and the flaws in that evidence overlooked ? 
Experience will teach us that such instances often occur: witness 
the well-known. anecdote of the Royal Society; to whom King 
Charles II, proposed as a question, whence it is that a vessel of 
water receives no. addition of weight from.a live fish being put 
into it, though it does, if the fish be dead. Various solutions of 
great ingenuity were proposed, discussed, objected to, and de- 
fended ; nor was it till they bad been long bewildered in the ep- 
quiry'that it occurred to them to try the experiment ; by which 
they at once ascertained, that the phenomenon which they were 
striving to account for—which was the acknowleged basis, and 
substratum, as it were, of their debates—had no. existence but in 
the mvention of the witty monarch, 

Another instance of the same kind is so. very remarkable that I 
cannot forbear mentioning it. Lt was objected to the system. of 
Copernicus when first brought forward, that if the earth turned on 
its: axis ashe represented, a stone dropped from the summit of a 
tower would not fall at the foot of it, but at a great distance to 
the west; in the'same manner as a stone dropped from the _mast- 
head of a ship in fudl suil, does not fall at the foot of the mast, but 
towards the stern: to this it was answered, that a stone being a 

rt of the earth, obeys the same laws, and moves with it, whereas 
it is-no part of the ship, of which consequently its motion is inde- 
pendent; this. solution was admitted by some, but opposed, iu 
others, and the controversy weut ou with spirit; nor. wast 
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ond! hundred years ‘after the death of Copernicus’ that, tlie experi- 
ment-being' tried; jt'wés ascertained that the stone thus dropped 
frou the hedd: ofthe must;does fall-at the fdot of at!" ‘ 

Let it be observed that I’am not now impugning any one parti- 
cular point, but merely. Po mA aT that-what is ang uestion- 
ed'is ‘not necessarily unquestionable; since men will often, at the 
very moment when they are-accurately ‘sifting the eyidence of some 
disputed poms, admit’ hastily, ‘and on the most insufficient grounds, 
wliat they have been accustémed to'see taken for granted, 

The celebrated Hume’ has pointed out also the readmess with 
which men ‘believe, on very slight evidence, any story that pleases 
their imagination by its admirable and marvellous character. Such 
hasty ‘eredulity: however, as -he well remarks, ie utterly unworthy 
of w philosophical ‘mind, which should rather suspend its judgment 
the more, in proportion to the strangeness of the accounts aind 
yield to none but the most: decisive and unimpeachable ‘proefs, - 

‘Let it then be-allowed us, as is: surely. reasonuble, just to enquire, 
with respect to‘ the: extraordinary story | have been speaking: of, on 
what evidence we believe it. We shall be told that it is notorious; 
we in plain English, it is very much talked about: but ‘as the 
generality of those who talk about Buonaparte do not even pre- 
tent? to speak from their own authorily, but-merely to repeat whiat 
they have casually heard, we camot reckon them as‘in any degrée 
witnesses, but must allow ninety-nine hundredths of what we are 
told to be ‘mere hearsay, which would not be at.all the more 
worthy of credit even if it were repeated by ten times as many 
more. As for.those who profess to have personally known: Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, and to have themselves witnessed his transactions, 
write not’ for them :- 7f any such there be, who are: inwardly 
cotiscions Of the truth of all they relate, 1 have nothing to say-to 
them, but to beg that they will be: tolerant and charitable towards 
their neighbors, who have not the same means of ascertaining the 

truth,;and who may well be excused for remaining doubtful about 
such extraordinary events, till most unanswerable preofs shall be 


a é ‘ > s 3 ‘ ‘ 
») get us however endeavor to trace up some of this: hearsay evi- 
dence us far towards its source as, we are able> most persons 
iWSG Si to elit yuu) 9 f thu i 
ond, Qirws, Aran: Tois,xodAois % Shrneis, THS. GA: al dx) rd Er, a 
asc eget Fears ie tee pl fe sade 
® “With what greediness are the miraculous accounts of travellers 
treverved, their descriptions: of sea :and dand monsters, their relations of 
wonderful adventures, strange men, and uncouth manners.” Hwme’s Kssay 
om, Miracles, p. 179. 18mo.5 p. 185. 8vp.1767;: pi £27. Sve. 1817. 
_ N. B,on orderto give every possible facility $f reference, three editions 
of ee # lave. been generally employed; 2 22mo. London, 1756. 
- andtwo ; ems. fi istics taf 37 ‘ , . 
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would refer to. the mewspapers asthe aathority, from whieb.: thair 
knowlege on the subject was derived,; so that, generally apeaking; 
we may say,'itis\on the testimony of the newspapers that niea be- 
lieve in the existence and exploits of Napoleon Buonaparte.;.. | 
It-is rather a remarkable circumstance, that it is commen: to 
hear Englishmen speak .of .the. impudent, fabrications of foreign 
newspapers, aud express wonder that. any one cen be. found .to 
credit them; while they"conceive that in this favored land the 
liberty of the press is a sufficient security for; veracity: it is) sme 
they often speak contemptuously.of such “.néwspaper steries” as 
last- but a short time ; indeed they continually see. them .coptsa- 
dicted within a day or two in. the same paper, or their, falsity: de> 
tected by some journal of an opposite party ; but still whetever, is 
long adhered to and often repeated, especially if it also. appear io 
several different papers, (and this, though . they notariously copy 
from one another,) is almost sure to be generally believed Whence 
this high respect which is practically paid to. newspaper authority ? 
Do men. think that because a witness has been perpetually, detetted 
in falsehood, he may therefore be the «more safely. believed when- 
ever he is not detected ? or does adherence to a story,and frequent 
repetition of it, render it the more credible ? On the contrary,is,it 
not a-common remark in other cases, that a liar will generally stand 
st reiterate what he has once said, merely because he Aas said 
it a pe 
Let us if possible divest ourselves of this superstitious venera- 
tion for every thing that appears “in print,” and examine a litte 
more systematically the evidence which is adduced. so 
1 suppose it will not be denied,.that the three following, are 
among the most important points to be ascertained, in deciding, on 
the credibility of witnesses ; first, whether they: have the means of 
gainiug correct information; secondly, whether they have any in- 
terest in-concealing truth, or propagating falsehood ; and, thirdly, 
whether they agree in their testimony. Let us examine the present 
witnesses on all these points. nx3 a 
First, what means have the editors of newspapers for gaining 
correct information ? We know not, except from their own state- 
ments; besides ‘what: is copied from other -joursals, foreign.or 
British, (which is usually more than three-fourths of the news 
published,*) they profess to’ refér to the ‘authority of ‘certain’ pri- 


‘Suppose a fact to be transmitted through twenty persons; the first 
communicating it to the second, the second to the third, &e. and let the 
probability of each testimony be expressed by nine-tenths, (that is, seppose 
that of ten reports: made by each witness, nine only are true,) then, at every 
time the story passes from one witness to another, the evidence is reduced 
to nine-tenths of what it was before. Thus after it has passed through the 
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vate correspondents abroad ; who these correspondents are, what 
means they have of obtaining information, or whether they exist at 
all, we ‘have no way of ascertaining; we find ourselves in the 
condition of the Hindoos, who are told by their priests, that the 
earth stands on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, but are 
left to find out for themselves what the tortoise stands on, or whe- 
ther it'stands on any thing at all. 

Se much for our clear knowlege of the means of information 
possessed by these witnesses ; next for the grounds on which we 
are to-ealculate on their veracity. 

‘Have they not a manifest interest in circulating the wonderful 
accounts of. Napoleon Buonaparte and bis achievements, whether 
true or false? Few would read uewspapers if they did not some- 
times: find wonderful or important news in them; and we may 
safely say that no subject was ever found so inexhaustibly interest- 
ing as the present. 

it may be urged, however, that there are several adverse political 
parties of which the various public prints are respectively the 

» and who would not fail to expose each othier’s ‘fabrica- 
tions :* doubtless they would, if they could do so without at the 
same time exposing their own ; but identity of interests may induce 
a community of operations up to a certain point; and let it be 
observed, that the object of contention between these rival parties 
is, who shall have the administration of public affairs, the control 
of public expenditure, and the disposal-of places; the question, | 
say, is, not whether the people shail be governed or not, but & 
which party they shall be governed ;—not whether the taxes sha 
be paid or not, but who shall:receive them. Now it must be ad- 
mitted, that Baonaparte is a political bugbear, most convenient 
to any administration: “if you do not adopt our measures and 


- twenty, on evidence — found to be less than one-eighth.” La 
Lace. Essey philosophique sur les probabilites, 

That is, the chances for the fact thus attested being true will he, accord- 
ing to thisdistinguished calculator, less than one in eight: very few of the 
commen newspaper stories, however, relating to foreign countries, could be 
traced, if the matter were catefitlly investigated, up to an actual eye- 
wi even through twenty intermediate witnesses; and many of the 
steps of our ladder would, I fear, prove but rotten; few of the reporters 
would deserve to have one in ‘en fixed as the proportion of their false 
accounts. i 

* “T need not mention the difficulty of detecting a falsehood in any pri- 
vate or even public history, at the time and place where it is said to 

3 much. more where the scene is removed to ever so small.a dis- 
CITE 95 4: 11 te) si hee cutays over ow 0 But the matter never comes 


and flying rumors.” Hume's Essay on Miracles, p. 195. 12m0.; p. 200, 201. 
Bv0. 1767; p..127. BvO. 1817. 
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aeject those of; AUG/Oppancatsy Bupnapatteswil be sure,t9 easel 
oNet,YOu.s jh yon donot,pubpatt,to sbe.Gavenunent, at dgast winder 
our ads ipistiauou,,this, formidable enemy, srl tke, advantage, af 
your,inseberdinatien to equyuer and, cuslave,you.; pay JOM dases 
chagriullys of, she. uemendous Buonaparte wilh take, all fromyou,!’ 
Buonaparte, in short, was the ba af every song, his, redgubied 
name was.the, charm avbich always, succeeded. in juplopsing. the 
puracrstelogs of the, payen.....And let .us, not, be t00,ente,.sele.as 
we now think ourselves, that some,accasion; may,mes becur for 
again, producing on the stage. so useful, a. persenege.;; it ig jnot 
merely,to paughty. children in the nuzsery, that, the Uhreat of,, being 
“< given, to Buonaparte” has proved effectual. .tis surely probable 
theefore,, that, with an object. substantially the isame,ialk parties 
may have @xailed.themselyes of ove, common. ingteument, , Lt.as 
not necessary to suppose that for this eee they seeretly entered 
into a formal agreement ;, though, by the, way, there .are.aeports 
aflpat, that the editers of the, Courier.and Moriug Chronicle:hold 
amicable. consultations as.te the conduct of their pyblic, wapfure : 
Iwill oot take on me to say that this, is, incredibles, bat at any 
raté..it is, mot. necessary for the establishment. of the. probability 
L, ny for.., Neither again would L imply.that: a// news paper- 
are utterers of forged stories ‘knowing them to. be forged;.? 
een ve the great majority. of them publish what they fibd in 

stained with the same ‘simplicity! that,their readers.peruse it; 
and therefore, it must be observed, are-not at all more proper than 
their readers to be cited as authorities. 

| Sull at.wilk be said, that unless, we sappose a segularly. precon- 
certed plan, :we must. at least expect to find great discnepancties:in 
the, aecquata published ; though they, might adopt: the gerieral euts 
line of facts, one from another, they would have to fill up the 
detail for themselxes ;..and jin this, therefore.we should snack with 
infinite and irreconcilable variety. «© 

‘Now this is ‘precisety the» pomt I'am tendin to; fk the fact 
eXactly"acoords with the’ ABGYS “stipposition:. the’ ‘fara 
mutual, ‘Contradictidns of these mitiesses.belng.sy s id aes 
throw a considerable-shade.of ‘doubt. over thein, ao ot -galt is 
not in, minute: circuyrstances ‘atone: that the'drscreparic 
stich as’ might"be’ expected ‘fo ‘Appear th wW'nalrative BH ages a 
true ;.but in, very, great aud) leading. transactions, and,such, 3s.are 
very ‘ptimately connected mith,the.supposed hero: for instance, it 
is by nOameans agreed whether Buonaparte led im person the cele- 
pie A tharge over fhe bridge of Lodi, (for celebrated. it Pape ts 

W asthe Sege of “Troy, whether either | re EIEN 

rook b ace of no,) or was’ safe in the reap, so Augereay, Pair; 
ee the exploit: the same doubt hangs over the charge of the 
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French cavalry at Waterloo. It is no less uncertain whether or no 
this strange personage poisoned in Egypt an hospital-full of his 
own soldiers, and butchered in cold blood a garrison that had sur- 
rendered. But not to multiply instances; the battle of Borodino, 
which is represented as one of the greatest ever fought, is unequi- 
vocally claimed as a victory by both parties ; nor 1s the question 
decided at this day: we have official accounts on both sides, cir- 
cumstantially detailed, in the names of supposed respectable persons 
professing to have been present on the spot, yet totally irrecon- 
cilable. Both these accounts may be false; but since one of 
them must be false, that one (it is no matter which we suppose) 
proves incontrovertibly this important maxim; that it is possible 
for a narrative—however circumstantial—however steadily main- 
tained—however public and however important the events it relates 
—however grave the authority on which it is published—to be 
nevertheless an entire fubrication ! 

Many of the events which have been recorded were probably 
believed much the more readily and firmly, from the apparent cau- 
tion and hesitation with which they were at first published,—the 
vehement contradiction in our papers of many pretended French 
accounts,—and the abuse lavished on them for falsehood, exag- 
geration, and gasconade. But is it not possible,—is it not indeed 
perfectly natural,—that the publishers of known falsehood should 
assume this cautious demeanor, and this abhorrence of exaggera- 
tion, im order the more easily to gain credit? Is it not also very 
possible, that those who actually believed what they published, may 
have suspected mere eraggeration, in stories which were entire 
fictions? Many men have that sort of simplicity, that they think 
themselves quite secure agamst being deceived, provided they 
believe only part of the story they hear; when perhaps the whole 
is equally false. So that perhaps these simple-hearted editors, who 
were so vehement against lying bulletins, and so wary in announcing 
their great news, were in the condition of a clown, who thinks he 
has bought a great bargain of a Jew, because he has beat down the 
price perhaps from a guinea to a crown, for some article that is not 
ee worth a groat. 

ith respect to the character of Buonaparte, the dissonance is if 
possible still greater: according to some, he was a wise, humane, 
magnanimous hero: others paint him as a monster of cruelty, 
meanness, and perfidy : some, even of those who are the most in- 
veterate against him, speak very highly of his political and military 
ability; others place him on the very verge of insanity, But allowing 
that all this may be the coloring of party-prejudice, (which surely 
is ‘allowing a great deal;) there is one poiut to which such asolution 
will Hardly apply: if there be any thing that can be clearly ascer- 
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tained in history, one would think it must be the personal courage 
of a military man ; yet here we are as much at a loss as ever ; at the 
very same times, and on the same occasions, he is described by 
different writers as a man of undaunted intrepidity, and as an abso- 
lute poltroon. 

What then are we to believe? if we are disposed to credit all 
that is told us, we must believe in the existence not only of one, 
but of two or three Buonapartes ; if we admit nothing but what is 
well authenticated, we shall be compelled to doubt of the existence 
of any.’ 

It appears then, that those on whose testimony the existence 
and actions of Buonaparte are generally believed, fail in all the 
most essential points on which the credibility of witnesses depends: 
first, we have no assurance that they have access to correct infor= 
mation; secondly, they have an apparent interest in propagating 
falsehood ; and, thirdly, they palpably contradict each other in the 
most important points. 

Another circumstance which throws additional suspicion on these 
tales is, that the whig-party, as they are called,—the warm advo- 
cates for liberty, aud opposers of the encroachments of monarchical 
power,—have for some time past strenuously espoused the cause, 
und vindicated the character, of Buonaparte, who is represented by 
all as having been, if not a tyrant, at least an absolute despot. One 
of the most forward in this cause is a gentleman, who once stood 
foremost in holding up this very man to public execration,—who 
first published, and long maintained against popular incredulity, 
the accounts of his atrocities in Egypt. Now that such a course 
should be adopted, for party purposes, by those who are aware 
that the whole story is a fiction, and the hero of it imaginary, seems 
hot very incredible; but if they believed in the real existence of 
this despot, I cannot conceive how they could so forsake their 
principles as to advocate his cause, and eulogise his character. 

After all, it may be expected that many who perceive the force 
of these objections, will yet be loth to think it possible that they and 
the publie at large can have been so long and so greatly imposed 
on: and thus it is that the magnitude and boldness of a fraud 
become its’ best support: the millions who for so many ages have 
believed in Mahomet or Brahma, lean, as it were, on each other 
for stipport; and not having vigor of mind enough boldly to throw 
off vulgar prejudices, and dare be wiser than the multitude, persuade 
themselves that what so many have acknowleged, must be true. 


* “We entertain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact, when the 
witnesses, contradict each other; when they are of a icious character j 
when they have an interest in what they affirm.” Hume's on Miracles, 
p. 172. 12mo.; p. 176, 8vo. 1767; p. 113. 8vo. 1817. 
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But [ call on those who boast their philosophical freedom of thought, 
and would fain tread in the steps of Hume and other enquirers of 
the like exalted and speculative genius, to follow up fairly and fully 
their own principles, and throwing off the shackles of authority, to 
examine carefully the evidence of whatever is proposed to them, 
before they admit its truth. That even in this enlightened age, as 
it is called, a whole nation may be egregiously imposed on, even 
in matters which intimately concern them, may be proved (if it has 
not been already proved) by the following instance : it was stated 
in the newspapers, that, a month after the battle of Trafalgar, an 
English officer, who had been a prisoner of war, and was exchanged, 
returned to this country from France, and, beginning to condole 
with his countrymen on the terrible defeat they had sustained, was 
infinitely astonished to learn that the battle of Trafalgar was a 
splendid victory: he had been assured, he said, that in that battle 
the English had been totally defeated; and the French were fully 
and universally persuaded that such was the fact. Now if this 
report of the belief of the French nation was not true, the British 
public were completely imposed on; if it were true, then both 
nations were, at the sate time, rejoicing in the event of the same 
battle, as a signal victory to themselves, and consequently one or 
other at least of these nations must have been the dupes of their 
Government ; for if the battle was never fought at all, or was not 
decisive on either side, in that case both parties were deceived. 
This instance, L conceive, is absolutely demoustrative of the point 
in question. 

‘* But what shall we say to the testimony of those many respect- 
able persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw Buona- 
parte with their own eyes? must they not trust their senses?” I[ 
would not disparage either the eye-sight or the veracity of these 
gentlemen. I am ready to allow that they went to Plymouth for 
the purpose of seeing Buonaparte; nay more, that they actnally 
rowed out into the harbour in a boat, and came. alongside of a 
man-of-war, on whose deck they saw a man in a cocked hat, who, 
they were told, was Buonaparte ; this is the utmost poiut to which 
their ‘testimony goes; how they ascertained that this man in ‘the 
cocked hat had gone through all the marvellous and romantic ad- 
ventures with which we have so long been amused,’ we are not told : 
did they perceive in his physiognomy his true name and authentic 
history? ‘Truly this evidence is such as country people give one 
for a story of apparitions; if you discover any signs of incredulity, 
they triumphantly show the very house which the ghost haunted, 
the jdentical dark corner where it used to vanish, and perhaps even 
the' tombstone ‘of the. person whose death,it foretold... Jack Cade’s 
nobility was supported by the same irresistible kind of evidence : 
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having asserted that the eldest son of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, was stolen by a beggar-woman, ‘‘ became a bricklayer 
when he came to age,” and was the father of the supposed Jack 
Cade : one of his companions confirms the story, by saying, “ Sir, 
he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive 
at this day to testify it; therefore deny it not.’ 

Much of the same kind is the testimony of our brave country- 
men, who are ready to produce the scars they received in fighting 
against this terrible Buonaparte. That they fought and were wounded, 
they may safely testify; and probably they no less firmly believe what 
they were tu/d respecting the cause in which they fought; it would 
have beew a high breach of discipline to doubt it; and they, I con- 
ceive; are men better skilled in handling a musket, than in sifting 
evidence, and detecting imposture; but I defy any one of them to 
come forward and declare, on his own knowlege, what was the cause 
in which he fought,—under whose commands the opposed generals 
acted,—aud whether the person who issued those commands did 
really perform the mighty achievements we are told of. 

Let those then who pretend to philosophical freedom of enquiry, 
—who scorn to rest their opinions on popular belief, and to shelter 
themselves under the example of the unthinking multitude, consider 
carefully, each one for himself, what is the evidence proposed to 
himself in particular, for the existence of such a person as Napoleon 
Buonaparte: (1 do not mean whether there ever was a person 
bearing that name, for that is a question of no consequence, but 
whether any such person ever performed all the wonderfal things 
attributed to him ;) let him then weigh well the objections to that 
evidence, (of which I have given but a hasty and imperfect sketch,) 
and if he then finds it amount to any thing more than a probability, 
I have only to congratulate him on his easy faith. 

Bat the same testimony which would have great weight in 
establishing a thing intrinsically probable, will lose part of this 
weight in proportion as the matter attested is improbable; and if 
adduced in support of any thing that is at variance with uniform 
experience,' will be rejected at once by all sound reasoners. Let us 
then consider what sort of a story it is that is proposed to our ac- 
ceptance. How grossly contradictory are the reports of the different 
authorities, I have already remarked: but consider, by itself, the 
story. told by any one of them; it carries an air of fiction aid 


1 “ That testimony itself derives all its force from experience, seems very 
certain. . . . « The first author we be- 
lieve, who stated fairly "the connexion between the evidence of testimony 
and the evidence of experience, was Hume, in his Essay on Miracles, a wurk 

: abouoding in maxims of great use in the conduct of life.” ” Edinb. 
Review, Sept. 1814, p. 328. 
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romance on the very face of it ; all the events are great, and splendid, 
and marvellous ;' great armies, great victories, great frosts, great 
‘reverses, ‘‘hairbreadth ’scapes,’’ empires subverted in a few days ; 
every thing happening in defiance of political calculations, and in 
opposition to the experience of past times; every thing on that 
grand scale, so common in epic poetry, so rare in real life; and 
thus calculated to strike the imagination of the vulgar,—and to 
remind the sober-thinking few of the Arabian Nights. Every event 
too has that roundness and completeness which is so characteristic 
of fiction ; nothing is done by halves ; we have complete victories— 
total overthrows,—entlire subversion of empires,—perfect re-esta- 
blishments of them,—crowded on us in rapid succession. To 
enumerate the improbabilities of each of the several parts of this 
history, would fill volumes; but they are so fresh in every one’s 
memory, that there is no need of such a detail: let any judicious 
man, not ignorant of history and of human nature, revolve them in 
his mind, and consider how far they are conformable to Experience,” 
our best and only sure guide. In vain will he seek in history for 
something similar to this wonderful Buonaparte; “nought but 
himself can be his parallel.” 

Will the conquests of Alexander be compared with his? They 
were effected over a rabble of effeminate undisciplined barbarians; 
else his progress would hardly have been so rapid: witness his 
father Philip, who was much longer occupied in subduing the com- 
paratively insignificant territory of the warlike and civilized Greeks, 
notwithstanding their being divided into numerous petty states, 
whose mutual jealousy enabled him to contend with them sepa- 
rately. But the Greeks had never made such progress in arts and 
arms as the great and powerful states of Europe, which Buonaparte 
is represented as so speedily overpowering. His empire has been 
compared to the Roman: mark the contrast; he gains in a few 
years that dominion, or at least control, over Germany, wealthy, 
civilized, and powerful, which the Romans in the plenitude of their 
power could not obtain, during a struggle of as many centuries, 
against the ignorant half-savages who then possessed it! 

Another peculiar circumstance in the history of this extraordimary 
personage is, that when it is found convenient to represent him as 


1 “Suppose, for instance, that the fact which the testimony endeavors to 
establish partakes of the extraordinary and the marvellous; in that case, 
the evidence resulting from the testimony receives a diminution, greater. or 
less, in proportion as the fact is more or less unusual.” Hume's Essay on 
Miracles, p. 173. 12mo.; p. 176. 8vo. 1767 ; p. 113. 8vo. 1817. 

2 “The ultimate enka by which we determine all disputes that may 
arise is always derived from experience and observation.” Hume's Essay on 
Miracles, p. 172. 12mo.; p. 175. 8vo. 1767 ; p. 112. Bvo. 1817. 
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defeated, though he is by no means defeated by halves, but usolved 
in much more sudden and total ruin than the personages of ‘real 
history -usually meet with; yet, if it is thought fit be should: be 
restored, it is done as quickly and completely as if Merlin’s cad 
had been employed. He enters Russia with a prodigious army, 
which is totally ruined by an unprecedented hard winter; (every 
thing relating to this man is prodigious and unprecedented ;) yet'm 
a few months we find bim entrusted with another great armyoim 
Germany, which is also totally ruined at Leipsic ; making, inclusive 
of the Egyptian, the third great army thus totally lost: yet the French 
are so good-natured as to furnish him with another, sufficieut to 
make a formidable stand in l‘rance; he is however conquered, aad 
presented with the sovereignty of Elba; (surely, by the bye, some 
more probable way might have been found of disposing of bum, till 
again waoted, than to place him thus on the very verge of bis ancient 
dominions ;) thence he returas to France, where he is received with 
open arms, and enabled to lose a fourth great army at Waterloo : 
yet so eager were these people to be a fifth time led to destruction, 
that it was found necessary to confine him in an island some thou- 
sand miles off, and to quarter foreign troops on them, lest they 
should make an insurrection in his favor!" Does any one believe 
all this, and yet refuse to believe a miracle? Or rather, what is 
this but a miracle? Is it not a violation of the laws of nature? for 
surely there are moral laws of nature as well as physical; which 
though more liable to exceptions in this or that particalar case, are 
no less true as general rules than the laws of matter, and therefore 
cannot be violated and contradicted beyond a certuin point, witheut 
a miracle.* Nay, there is this additional circumstance which ren- 


17H Oatuara woAAd. 
Ka) rot 7: Kal Bpotay ppévas 
“{TIEP TON AAH@H AOTON 
Acdaidarpévas Pevdeor worklAois 
*Efaratavt: pido. Pino. Olymp,. }. 

2 This doctrine, though hardly needing confirmation from authority, is 
supported by that of Hume: his eighth essay is, throughout, an argament for 
the doctrine of philosophical “ necessity,” drawn entirely from the general 
uniformity observable in the course of nature with respect to the principles 
of human conduct, as well as those of the material universe; from which 
uniformity, he observes, it is that we are enabled, in both cases, to form our 
judgments by means of Experience: “and if,” says he, “‘ we would explode 
any forgery in history, we cannot make use of a more convincing argument, 
than to prove that the actions ascribed to any person, are directly contrary 
tpelsh chuveeiof hature, < . . «+ + 0.4 ws 0 & Shien 0) ome 
veracity of Quintus Curtius is as suspicious when he describes the super- 
natural courage of Alexander, by which he was hurried on singly to attack 
multitudes, as when he describes his supernatural force and activity, by 
which he was able to resist them. So readily and universally do we 
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ders the! contradiction of Experience more glaring in this case than 
in that of thé miraculous histories which ingenions sceptics have 
held up to contempt: all the advocates of miracles admit that they 
are rare’ exceptions ‘to the general course of nature, but contend 
that they must’ needs be so, on account of the rarity of those extra- 
ordinary occasions which are the reason of their being performed : 
a'miracle, they say, does not happen every day, because a reve- 
lation is not given every day. It would be foreign to the presént 
purpose to seek for arguments against this answer; [ leave it to 
those who are engaged in the controversy, to find a reply to it; but 
my present object is, to point out that this solution does not at all 
apply in the present case. Where is the peculiarity of the occasion? 
What ‘sufficient reason is there for a series of events occurring in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which never took place 
before? Was Europe at that period peculiarly weak, and ina state 
of barbarism, that one’ maw could achieve such conquests, and 
acquire such a vast empiref On the contrary, she was florishing 
in the height of strength and civilization, Can the persevering 
attachment and blind devotedness of the French to this man, be 


acknowlege a uniformity in human motives and actions as well as in the opera- 
tions of body.” Eighth Essay, p. 131. 12mo.; p. 85, 8vo. 1817. 

Accordingly, in the tenth essay, his use of the term “ miracle,” after 
having called it “a transgression of a law of nature,” plainly shows that 
he: meant to include Awnan nature: no testimony,” says he, “is sufficieut 
to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a nature that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to 
establish :” the term “ prodigy” also (which he all along employs as synony- 
mous with “ miracle”) is applied to testimony, in the same manner, im- 
mediately after; “In the foregoing reasoning we havesupposed . . . 4. 
that the falsehood of that testumony would be a kind of prodigy.” Now had 
he meant toconfine the meaning of “* miracle,” and “ prodigy,” to a violation 
of the laws of matter, the epithet “miraculous,” applied, even thus bypo- 
thetically, to false testimony, would be as unmeaning as the epithets “ green,” 
or “square;” the only possible sense in ‘which we can apply to it, even in 
imagination, the term “ miraculous,” is that of “ highly improbable,”— 
“contrary to those laws of nature which respect human conduct :” and in 
this sense accordingly he uses thé word in the very next sentence: “‘ When 
any one tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, | immediately 
consider ‘with myself whether it be more probable that this person should 
either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he relates should really 
have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other.” Hume's Essay 
on Miracles, p. 176, 177. 12mo.; p. 182. 8vo. 1767; p. 115. 8vo. 1817. 

See also a passage above quoted from the same essay, where he speaks of 
“the miraculous accounts of travellers ;” evidently using the word in this 
sense.” Perhaps it was superfluous ‘to’ cite authority for applying the term 
“miracle” to whatever is highly “improbable;” but it is important to the 
students of Hume, to be fully aware that he uses those two'expressions 2§ 
sysonymobs; since otherwise they would mistake the meaning Of that pas- 
sage which he justly calls “‘a general maxim worthy of our attention.” 
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accounted for by his being the descendant of a long line of kings, 
whose race was hallowed by hereditary veneration? No;'we:are 
told he was a low-born usurper, and not even a Frenchman! Is it 
that he was a good and kind sovereign? he is represented not only 
as an imperious and merciless despot, but as most wantonly careless 
of the lives of his soldiers. Could the French army and people 
have failed to hear from the wretched survivors of his supposed 
Russian expedition, how they had left the corpses of above 100,000 
of their comrades bleaching on the snow-drifts of that dismal coyn- 
try, whither his mad ambition had conducted them, and where his 
selfish cowardice had deserted them? Wherever we turn to’seek 
for circumstances that may help to account for the events of this 
incredible story, we only meet with such as aggravate its improba- 
bility." Had it been told of some distant country, at a remote 
period, we could not have told what peculiar circumstances there 
might have been to render probable what seems to us most strange; 
and yet in that case every philosophical sceptic, every free-thinking 
speculator, would instantly have rejected such a history, as utterly 
unworthy of credit. -What, for instance, would the great Hume, 
or any of the philosophers of his school have said, if they had found 
in the antique records of any nation such a passage as this; 
“ There was a certain man of Corsica, whose name was Napoleon, 
and he was one of the chief captains of the host of the French ; and 
he gathered together an army, and went and fought against Egypt: 
but when the king of Britain heard thereof, he sent ships of war 
and valiant men to fight against the French in Egypt. So they 
warred against them, and prevailed, and strengthened the hands 
of the rulers of the land against the French, and drave away 
Napoleon from before the city of Acre. Then Napoleon left the 
captains and the army that were in Egypt, and fled, and returned 
back to France. So the French people took Napoleon, and 
made him ruler over them, and he became exceeding great, in- 
somuch that there was none like him of all that had ruled over 
France before.” 

What, 1 say, would Hume have thought of this, especially if he 
had been told that it was at this day generally credited? Would 
he not have confessed that he had been mistaken in supposing there 
was a peculiarly blind credulity and prejudice in favor of every 


‘ “Events may be so extraordinary that they can hardly be established by 
testimony. We would not give credit to a man who would affirm that he 
saw a hundred dice thrown in the air, and that they all fell on the same 
faces.”" Edinb. Review, Sept. 1814, p. $27. : 1 

Let it. be observed, that the instance here given is miraculous in no other 
sense but that of being highly improbable. 
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thing that, is accounted sacred ;' for that; since even professed 
sceptics.swallow implicitly such a story as this, it appears there 
must be a still blinder prejudice in favor of every thing that is 
not accounted sacred ? 

Suppose again we found in this history such passages as the 
following: ‘ And it came to pass after these things that Napo- 
leon. strengthened himself, and gathered together another host 
instead of that which he had lost, and went and warred against the 
Prussians, and the Russians, and the Austrians, and all the rulers 
of the north country, which were confederate against him. And 
the ruler of Sweden also, which was a Frenchman, warred against 
Napoleon. So they went forth, and fought against the French. in 
the plain of Leipsic. And the French were discomfited before 
their enemies, and fled, and came to the rivers which are behind 
Leipsic, and essayed to pass over, that they might escape out of 
the hand of their enemies ; but they could not, for Napoleon had 
broken down the bridges; so the people of the north couutries 
came upon them, and smote them with a very grievous slaughter.” 

“* Then the ruler of Austria and all the rulers of the north 
countries seut messengers unto Napoleon to speak peaceably unto 
him, saying, Why should there be war.between us any more? 
Now Napolepn had put away his wife, and taken the daughter of 
the ruler of Austria to wife. So all the counsellors of Napoleon 
came and stood before him, and said, Behold now these kings are 
merciful kings; do even as they say unto thee; knowest thou not 
yet that France is destroyed? But he spake roughly unto bis 
counsellors, and drave them out from his presence, neither would 
he hearken unto their voice. And when all the kings saw that, 
they warred against France, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and came near to Paris, which is the royal city, to take it; 
so the men of Paris went out, and delivered up the city to them. 
Then those kings spake kindly unto the men of Paris, saying, Be 
ef good cheer, there shall no harm happen unto you. ‘Then were 
the men of Paris glad, and said, Napoleon is a tyrant; he shall 
no more rule over us; also all the princes, the judges, the counsel- 
lors, and the captains, whom Napoleon bad raised up, even from 
the lowest of the people, sent unto Lewis the brother of King 
Lewis whom they had slain, and made him king over France.” 


' “Tf the spirit of religion join itself to the love of wonder, there is an 
end of common sense ; and buman testimony in these circumstances loses 
all pretensions to authority.” Hume's. Essay on Miracles, p. 179. 12mo. ; 
p- 185. 8vo. 1767; p. 117. 8vo. 1817. 
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“* And when Napoleon saw that the kingdom was departed from 
him, he said unto the rulers which came against him, Let we, 
pray you, give the kingdom unto my son: but they would not 
hearken unto him. ‘Then he spake yet again, saying, Let me, I 

ray you, go and live in the island of Elba, which is over against 
ftaly, nigh unto the coast of France; and ye shall give me an 
allowance for me and my household, and the land of Elba also for 
a possession. So they made him ruler of Elba” . . . >. , 


“In those days the Pope returned unto his own land. Now 
the French, and divers other nations of Europe, are servants of the 
Pope, and hold him in reverence; but he is an abomination uato 
the Britons, and to the Prussians, and to the Russians, and to the 
Swedes. Howbeit the French had taken away all his lands, and rob- 
bed him of all that he bad, and carried him away captive into France. 
But when the Britons, and the Prussians, and the Russians, and the 
Swedes, and the rest of the nations that were confederate against 
France, came thither, they caused the French to set the Pope at 
hberty, and to restore all his goods that they had taken; likewise, 
they gave him back all his possessions; and he went home in 
peace, and ruled over his own city asin times past.” . we, 

“And it came to pass when Napoleon had not yet been a full 
year in Elba, that he said unto his men of war which clave unto 
him, Go to, let us go back to France, and fight against King 
Lewis, and thrust him out from being king. So he departed, he and 
six hundred men with him that drew the sword, and warred against 
King Lewis. Then all the men of Belial gathered themselves 
together, and said, God save Napoleon. And when Lewis saw 
that, he fled, and gat him into the land of Batavia: and Napoleon 
ruled over France,” &c. &c. Ke. 

Now if a freethinking philosopher—one of those who advocate 
the cause of unbiassed reason, and despised pretended revelations 
—were to meet with such a tissue of absurdities as this, in an old 
Jewish record, would he not reject it at once as too palpable an 
imposture' to deserve even any enquiry into its evidence? Is that 


2 “T desire any one to lay his hand on his heart, and after serious 
consideration declare, whether he thinks that the falsehood of such a book, 
supported by such testimony, would be more extraordinary and miraculous 
than all the miracles it relates.” Hume's Essay on Miracles, p. 200. 12mo.; 
p. 206. 8vo. 1767 ; p. 131. Bvo. 1817. 

Let it be borne in mind, that Huine (as I have above remarked) conti- 
nually employs the terms “ miracle” and “ prodigy” to signify any thing 
that is highly improbable and extraordinary. 
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credible then of the civilized Europeans now, which could not, if 
reported of the semi-barbarous Jews 3000 years ago, be esta- 
blished by any testimony? Will it be answered, that “there is 
nothing supernatural in all this?’ Why is it then that you object 
to what is supernatural—that you reject every account of miracles 
~—if not because they are improbable? Surely then a story equally 
or still more improbable, is not to be implicitly received, merely 
on the ground that it is not miraculous: though in fact, as 1 have 
already (in note p. 487.) shown from Hume’s authority, it really és 
miraculous. The opposition to Experience has béen proved to be 
as complete in this case, as in what are commonly called miracles; 
and the reasons assigned for that coutrariety by the defenders of 
them, cannot be pleaded in the present instance. If then  philo- 
sopbers, wha'reject every wonderful story that is maintained by 
priests, are yet found ready to believe every thing else, however 
improbable, they will surely lay themselves open to the accusation 
brought against them of being unduly prejudiced against whatever 
relates to religion. 

There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, because it so much adds to the air of fiction which per- 
vades every part of this marvellous tale; and that is, the nation- 
ality of it." , 

Buonaparte prevailed over ail the hostile states in turn, except 
England ; in the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept from 
the sea, by England; bis troops always defeat an equal, and fre- 
quently even a superior number of those of any other nation, except 
the English, and with them it is just the reverse; twice, and twice 
only, he is personally engaged against an English commander, 
and both times he is totally defeated, at Acre and at Waterloo; 
and, to crown all, England finally crushes this tremendous 
power, which has so long kept the continent in subjection or in 
alarm, and to the English be surrenders himself prisoner! ‘Tho- 
roughly national to be sure! It may be all very true; but I would 
only ask, if a story had been fabricated for the express purpose of 
amusing the English nation, could it have been contrived more 
ingeniously? It would do admirably for an epic poem ; and indeed 
bears a considerable resemblance to the Iliad and the A°neid; in 
which’ Achilles and the Greeks, AEineas and the Trojans, (the an- 
cestors of the Romans,) are so studiously held up to admiration. 
Buonaparte’s exploits seem magnified in order to enhance the glory 
of bis conquerors; just as Hector is allowed to triumph durmg 


* “The wise lend a very academic faith to every report which favors 
the passion of the reporter, whether it magnifies his country, his family, 
or himself.” Hume's Essay on Miracles, p. 144.12mo.; p. 200. 8vo. 1767; 
p. 126. 8vo. 1817. 
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the absence of Achilles, merely to give additional splendor to his 
overthrow by the arm of that invincible hero. Would not this 
circumstance alone render a history rather suspicious in the eyes 
of an acute critic, even if it were not filled with such gross impro- 
babilities ; and induce bim to suspend his judgment, till very satis- 
factory evidence (far stronger than can be found in this case) 
should be produced. 

Is it then too much to demand of the wary academic’ a sus- 
pension of judgment as to the “life and adventures of Napoleon 
Buonaparte?” I do not pretend to decide positively that there is 
not, nor ever was, any such person; but merely to propose it a3 a 
doubtful point, and one the more deserving of careful investigation, 
from the very circumstance of its having hitherto been admitted 
without enquiry : far less would [ undertake to decide what is, or 
has been, the real state of affairs: he who points out the impro- 
bability of the current story, is not bound to suggest an hypothesis 
of his own ;* (though it may safely be affirmed, that it would be 
hard to invent any, more improbable than the received one;) one 
may surely be allowed to hesitate in admitting the stories which 
the ancient poets tell, of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions being 
caused by imprisoned giants, without being called on satisfac- 
torily to account for those phenomena. 

Amidst the defect of valid evidence under which, as I have al- 
ready shown, we labor in the present instance, it is hardly possible 
to offer more than here and there a probable conjecture ; or to pro- 
nounce how much may be true, and how much fictitious, in the 
accounts presented to us: for it is to be observed that this case 1s 
much more open to sceptical doubts even than some miraculous 
histories ; for some of them are of such a nature that you cannot 
consistently admit a part and reject the rest; but are bound, if you 
are satisfied as to the reality of any one miracle, to embrace the 
whole system ; so that it is necessary for the sceptic to impeach the 
evidence of a// of them, separately and collectively: whereas here, 
each single point requires to be established separately, since no 
one of them authenticates the rest. Supposing there be a state- 
prisoner at St. Helena, (which, by the way, it is acknowleged 
many of the French disbelieve,) how do we know who he is, or 
why he is confined there? ‘There have been state-prisoners before 


* “ Nothing can be more contrary than sucha philosophy” (the academic 
of sceptical) * to the supine indolence of the mind, its rash arroganee, its 
lufty pretensions, and its superstitious credulity.” Fifth Essay, p. 68. 12mo. ; 
p. 41. 8vo. 1817. 

* See Hume’s Essay on Miracles, p. 189. 191. 195. 12mo.;.p. 195. 19% 
203, 202. Svo. 1767; p. 124, 125, 126. 8vu. 1817. 
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new, who were never guilty of subjugating half Europe, atid whose 
offences have been very imperfectly ascertained. Admitting that 
there have been bloody wars going on for several years past, which 
is highly probable, it does not follow that the events of those waits 
were such as we have been told ;—that Buonaparte was the au- 
thor and conductor of them ;—or that such a person ever existed, 
What disturbances may have taken place in the government of the 
French people, we, and even nineteen-twentieths of them, have no 
means of learning but from imperfect hearsay evidence: but that 
there have been numerous bloody wars with France under the do- 
minion of the Bourbons we are well assured: and we are now told 
that France is governed by a Bourbon king of the name of Lewis, 
who professes to be in the twenty-third year of his reign. Let 
every one conjecture for himself. 1 am far from pretending to 
decide who may have been the governor or governors of the French 
nation, and the leaders of their armies, for several years past. Cer- 
tain it is, that when men are indulging their inclination for the mar- 
vellous, they always show a strong propensity to accumulate on 
one individual (real or imaginary) the exploits of many; besides 
multiplying and exaggerating these exploits a thousand-fold, 
Thus, the expounders of the ancient mythology tell us there were 
several persons of the name of Hercules, (either originally bearing 
that appellation, or having it applied to them as an honor,) whose 
collective feats, after being dressed up in a sufficiently marvellous 
garb, were attributed to a single hero. Is it not just possible, 
that during the rage for words of Greek derivation, the title of 
“ Napoleon” (NazoAcav,) which signifies “ Lion of the forest,” 
may have been conferred by the popular voice on more than one 
favorite general, distinguished for irresistible valor? Is it not 
also possible that “ Buona PARTE” may have been originally a 
sort of cant term applied to the “ good (i. e. the bravest or most 
patriotic) part” of the French army collectively, and have been 
afterwards mistaken for the proper name of an individual? I do 
not profess to support this conjecture ; but it is certain that such 
mistakes may and do occur, Some critics have supposéd that the 
Athenians imagined ANastasis (“ Resurrection”) to be a new 
goddess, in whose cause Paul was preaching. Would it have 
been thought any thing incredible if we had been told that the an- 
cient Persians, who had no idea of any but a monarchical govern- 
ment, had supposed Aristocratia to be a queen of Sparta? But 
we'need not confine ourselves to hypothetical cases; it is positively 
stated that the Hindoos at this day believe “the honorable East 
India Company” to be a venerable old lady of high dignity, residing 
in this country, The Germans of the present: day derive their 
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name from a similar mistake ; the first tribe of them who invaded 
Gaul’ assumed the honorable title of “ Ger-man,” which signi- 
fies “ warrior ;” (the words ‘war’ and “guerre,” as well as 
“man,” which remains in our language unaltered, are evidently de- 
rived from the Teutonic ;) and the Gauls applied this as a name to 
the whole race. 

However, I merely throw out these conjectures without by any 
means contending that more plausible ones might not be suggested. 
But whatever supposition we adopt, or whether we adopt any, the 
objections to the commonly-received accounts will remain in theif 
full force, and imperiously demand the attention of the candid 
sceptic. 

I call on those therefore who profess themselves advocates of 
free enquiry,—who disdain to be carried along with the stream of 
popular opinion,—and who will listen to no testimony that runs 
counter to experience,—to follow up their own principles fairly 
and consistently. - Let the same mode of argument be adopted in 
all cases alike; and then it can no longer be attributed to hostile 
prejudice, but to enlarged and philosophical views. If they have 
already rejected some histories, on the ground of their being 
strange and marvellous,—of their relating facts, unprecedented, 
and at variance with the established course of nature,—let them 
not give credit to another history which lies open to the very same 
objections,—the extraordinary and romantic tale we have been 
just considering. If they have discredited the testimony of wit- 
nesses, who are said at least to have been disinterested, and to 
have braved persecutions and death in support of their assertions, 
—can these philosophers consistently listen to and believe the tes- 
timony of those who avowedly get money by the tales they publish, 
and who do not even pretend that they incur any serious risk in 
case of being detected in a falsehood? If in other cases they have 
refused to listen to an account which has passed through many 
intermediate hands before it reaches them, and which is defended 
by those who have an interest in maintaining it; let them consider 
through how many, and what very suspicious hands, ¢his story has 
arrived to them, without the possibility (as I have shown) of tra- 
cing it back to any decidedly authentic source, after all ;* and like- 
wise how strong an interest, in every way, those who have hitherto 


‘ Germaniz vocabulum recens et nuper additum ; quoniam, qui primi 
Rhenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani 
vocati sint: ita nationis nomen in nomen gentis evaluisse paullatim, ut 
omnes, primum a victore ob metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine, Ger- 
mani vocarentur. Tacitus, de Mor. Germ. 

2. For let it not be forgotten, that these writers, themselves, refer to nobet- 
ter authority than that ofan un-named and unknown foreign correspondent. 
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imposed on them have in keeping up the imposture® let them, in 
short, show themselves as ready to detect the cheats, and despise 
the fables, of politicians, as of priests. But if they are still wedded 
to the popular belief in this point, let them be consistent enough 
to admit the same evidence in other cases, which they yield to mm 
this. Lf after all that has been said, they cannot bring themselves 
to doubt of the existesce of Napoleon Buonaparte, they must at 
least acknowlege that they do not apply to that question the 
same plan of reasoning which they have made use of in others, 
and they are consequently bound in reason and in honesty to re- 
nounce it altogether. 
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OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, 


AND 
PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. 


[EXTRACTED FROM THE PRELIMINARY TREATISE OF THE 
“LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEGE, ] 








Arren the many instances or samples which have now been 
given of the nature and objects of Natural Science, we might pro- 
ceed to a different field, and describe in the same way the other 
grand branch of Human Knowlege, that which teaches the 
properties or habits of Mind—the intellectual faculties of man ; 
that is to say, the powers of his understanding, by which he per- 
ceives, imagines, remembers, and reasons;—his moral faculties, 
that is to say, the feelings and passions which influence him;— 
and, lastly, as a conclusion or result drawn from the whole, his 
duties both towards bimself as an individual, and towards others as 
a member of society; which last head opens to our view the 
whole doctrines of political science, including the nature of govern- 
ments, of policy, and generally of laws. But we shall abstain at 
present from entering at all on this field, and shall now take up 
the subject more particularly pointed at through the course of the 
preceding. observations, and to illustrate which they have been 
framed, namely,—the use and importance of scientific studies. 
Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, connected in- 
deed together, but wholly different from one another. The nature 
of the union—the part of our outward and visible frame in which it 
is peculiarly formed—or whether the soul be indeed connected with 
any particular portion of the body, so as to reside there—are 
points as yet wholly hid from our knowlege, and which are likely 
to remain for ever concealed. But this we know, as certainly as 
we can know any truth, that there is such a thing as the mind; and 
that we have at the least as good proof of its existence, indepen- 
dent of the body, as we have of the existence of the body itself. 
Each has its uses, and each has its peculiar gratifications. The 
bounty of Providence has given us outward senses to be employed, 
and has furnished the means of gratifying them im various kinds, 


VOL, X XVII. Pam. NO. LIV. 21 
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and,in ample measure. As long as we only taste those pleasures 
according to the rules of prudence and of oyr duty, that is, in 
moderation for our own sakes, and in harmlessness towards our 
nejgbbors, we fulfil rather than thwart the purposes of our being. 
But the same bountiful Providence has endowed us with the 
higher nature also—with understandings as well as with senses 
with faculties that are of a more exalted nature, and admit of more 
refined enjoyments, than any the bodily fraine can bestow ; aud by 

ursuing, such gratifications rather than those of mere sense, we 
Fulfil the highest -ends of our creation, and obtain both a present 
aud a future reward. These things are often said, but they are 
not therefore the less true, or the less worthy of deep attention. 
Let us mark their practical application to the occupations and 
enjoyments of all branches of society, beginning with those who 
form the great bulk of every community, the working classes, by 


what names soever their vocations may be called—professions, 


arts, trades, handicrafts, or common labor. 

The first object of every man who has to depend ov his own 
exertions must needs be to provide for bis daily wants. This is a 
high and important office; it deserves his utmost attention; it 
includes some of his most important duties, both to himself, his 
kindred, and his country ; and although in performing this office 
he is only influenced by his own interest, or by bis necessities, yet 
it is one which renders him truly the best benefactor of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. All other pursuits must give way to 
this; the hours which he gives to learning must be after he has 
done his work : bis independence, without which he is not worthy 
to be called a man, requires first of all that he should have ensured 
for himself, and those dependent on bim, a comfortable subsist- 
ence before he can have a right to taste any indulgence, either of 
his senses or of his mind; and the more he learns—the greater 
progress he makes in the sciences—the more will he value that 
independence, and the more will he prize the industry, the habits 
of regular labor, whereby he is enabled to secure so prime a 
blessing. 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he makes in science 
may help his ordinary exertions, the main business of every man’s 
life. ' There is hardly any trade or occupation in which useful 
lessons may not be learnt by studying one science or another. 
The necessity of science to the more liberal professions is self- 
evident ; little less manifest is the use to their members of ex- 
tending their knowlege beyond the branches of study, with which 
their several pursuits are more peculiarly conversant. But the 
other departments of industry derive hardly less benefit from the 
same source. ‘To how many kinds of workmen must a knowlege 
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of Mechanical Philosophy prove useful! To how many others 
does Chemistry prove almost necessary! Every one must with a 
glance perceive that to engineers, watch-makers, imstrument- 
makers, bleachers, and dyers, those sciences are most useful, if not 
necessary. But carpenters and masons are surely likely to do 
their work better for knowing how to measure, which Practical 
Mathematics teaches them, and how to estimate the strength of 
timber, of walls, and of arches, which they learn from Practical 
Mechanics ; and they who work in various metals are certain to be 
the more skilful in their trades for knowing the nature of those 
substances, and their relations to both heat and other metals, and 
to the airs and liquids they come in contact with. Nay, the 
farm-servant, or day-laborer, whether in his master’s employ, or 
tending the concerns of his own cottage, must derive great practi- 
cal benefit,—must be both a better servant, and a more thrifty, 
and therefore comfortable, cottager, for knowing something of ‘the 
nature of soils and manures, which Chemistry teaches, and same- 
thing of the habits of animals, and the qualities and growth of 
plants, which ke learns from Natural History and Chemistry to- 
gether. In truth, ough a man be neither mechanic nor peu- 
sant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn from 
science lessons which will enable him to cook his morsel better, 
save his fuel, aud both vary his dish and improve it. The art of 
good and cheap cookery is intimately connected with the principles 
of chemical philosophy, and has received much, and will yet re- 
ceive mote, improvement from their application. Nor is it enough 
to say, that philosophers may discover all that is wanted, and may 
invent practical methods, which it is sufficient for the working man 
to learn by rote without knowing the principles. He never will 
work so well if he is ignorant of the principles ; and for a plain 
reason :—if he only learn his lesson by rote, the least change of 
circumstances puts him out. Be the method ever so general, 
cases will always arise in which it must be varied in order to 
apply; and if the workman only kuows the rule without knowing 
the reason, he must be at fault the moment he is required to make 
any new application of it. This, then, is the first use of learning 
the principles of science : it makes men more skilful, expert, and 
useful in the particular kinds of work by which they are to earh 
their bread, and by which they are to make it go far and taste well 
when earued. 
But another use of such knowlege to handicraftsmen and 
common laborers is equally obvious: it gives every man a chance, 
according to his natural talents, of becoming an improver of the 
art he works at, and even a discoverer in the sciences connected 
with it. He is daily handling the tools and materials with which 
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new experiments are to be made; and daily witnessing the opera- 
tions of nature, whether in the motions and pressures of bodies, or 
in their chemical actions on each other. All opportunities of 
making experiments must be unimproved, all appearances must 
pass unobserved, if he has no knowlege of the principles ; but 
with this knowlege he is more likely than another person to strike 
out something new which may be useful in art, or curious or in- 
teresting in science. Very few great discoveries have been made 
by chance and by ignorant persons—much fewer than is generally 
supposed. It is commonly told of the steam-engine that an idle 
boy being employed to stop and open a valve, saw that he could 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it, by fixing a 
plug ona part of the machine which came to the place at the 
proper times, in consequence of the general movement. This is 
possible, no doubt; though nothing very certain is known respect- 
ing the origin of the story ; but improvements of any value are 
very seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly another instance 
can be named of important discoveries so purely accidental. They 
are generally made by persons of competent knowlege, and who 
are in search of them. ‘The improvements of the Steam-engine 
by Watt resulted from the most learned investigation of mathema- 
tical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Arkwright devoted many 
years, five at the least, to his invention of Spinning-jennies, and he 
was a man perfectly conversant in every thing that relates to the 
construction of machinery: he had minutely examined it, and 
knew the effects of each part, though he had not received any thing 
like a scientific education. If he had, we should in all probability 
have been indebted to him for scientific discoveries as well as 
practical improvements. The most beautiful and useful invention 
of late times, the Safety-lamp, was the reward of a series of philo- 
sophical experiments made by one thoroughly skilled in every 
brauch of chemical science. ‘The new process of Refining sugar, 
by which more money has been made in a shorter time, and with 
less risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from an inven- 
tion, was discovered by a most accomplished chemist," aud was 
the fruit of a long course of~experiments, in the progress of 
which, known philosophical principles were constantly applied, 
and one or two new principles ascertained. But in so far as 
chance has any thing to do with discovery, surely it is worth the 
while of those who are constantly working in particular employ- 
ments to obtain the knowlege required, because their chances are 
greater than other people’s of so applying that knowlege as to hit 
on new and useful ideas : they are always in the way of perceiving 


* Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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what is wariting, or what is amiss in the old methods; ahd they 
have a better chance of making the improvements. In a word, to 
use a common expression, they are in the way of good luck; and 
if they possess the requisite information, they can take advantage 
of it when it comes to them. ‘This, then, is the second great usé 
of learning the sciences: it enables men to make improvements 
in the arts, and discoveries in philosophy, which may directly 
benefit themselves and mankind. 

Now, these are the practical advantages of learning; but the 
third benefit is, when rightly considered, just as practical as the 
other two—the pleasure derived from mere knowlege, without 
any view to our own bodily enjoyments ; and this applies to all 
classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, it be not 
peculiarly applicable to those who have the inestimable blessing of 
time at their command. Every man is by nature endowed with 
the power of gaining knowlege, and the taste for it: the capacity 
to be pleased with it forms equally a part of the natural constitution 
of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault of his education, if 
he derives no gratification from it. ‘There is a satisfaction in 
knowing what others know—in not being more ignorant than 
those we live with: there is a satisfaction in knowing what others 
do not know—in being more informed than they are. But this is 
quite independent of the pure pleasure of knowlege—of gratifying 
@ curiosity implanted in us by Providence, to lead us towards the 
better understanding of the universe in which our lot is cast, and 
the nature wherewithal we are clothed. That every man is capa- 
ble of being delighted with extending his information on matters 
of science will be evident from a few plain considerations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of persons ignorant 
of all sciences, refer to matters wholly unconnected with any inte- 
rest or advantage to be derived from the knowlege acquired. 
Every one is amused with reading a story: a romance may please 
some, and a fairy tale may entertain others; but no benefit beyond 
the amusement is derived from this source: the imagination is 
gratified ; and we willingly spend a good deal of time and a little 
money in this gratification, rather than in rest after fatigue, or in 
any other bodily indulgence. So we read a newspaper, without 
any‘view to the advantage we are to gain from learning the news, 
but because it interests and amuses us to know what is passing. 
One object, no doubt, is to become acquainted with matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the country; but we read the occurrences 
which do little or uot at all regard the public interests, and we take 
a pleasure in reading them. Accidents, adventures, anecdotes, 
crimes, and a variety of other things amuse us, independent of the 
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information respecting public affairs, in which we feel interested 
as citizens of the state, or as members of a particular body, | It is 
of little importance to inquire how and why these things excite our 
attention, and wherefore the reading about them is a pleasure : ‘the 
fact is certain; and it proves clearly that there is a positive enjoy- 
ment in knowing what we did not know before; and this pleasure 
is greatly increased when the information is such as excites: our 
surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persons who take deli 

in reading tales of ghosts, which they know to ‘be false, and feel 
all the while to be silly in the extreme, are merely gratified, or 
rather occupied, with the strong emotions of horror excited by the 
momentary belief, for it can only last an instant. Sach reading is 
a ‘degrading waste of precious time, and has even a bad effect on 
the feelings and the judgment. But true stories of horrid crimes, 
as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as shipwrecks, are not much 
more instructive. It may be better to read these than to sit yawn- 
img and idle—much better thau to sit drinking or gaming, which, 
when carried to the least excess, are crimes in themselves, and the 
fruitful parents of many more. But this is nearly as much as can 
be said for such vain and unprofitable reading. If it be a pleasure 
to gratify curiosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to have 
our feeligs of wonder called forth, how pure a delight of this very 
kind does Natural Science hold out to its students? Recollect 
some of the extraordinary discoveries of Mechanical Philosophy. 
How wonderful are the laws that regulate the motions of fluids! 
Is there any thing in all 'the idle books of tales and horrors more 
truly astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds of water may, by 
mere pressure, without any machinery, by merely being placed’ in 
a particular way, produce an irresistible force? What can be 
more strange, than that an ounce weight should balance hundreds 
of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars of thin iron? Observe 
the extraordinary truths which Optical Scierice discloses. “Can 
any thing’ surprise us more, than to find that the color of white is 
a mixture of all others—that red, and blue; and green, and all the 
rest, merely by being blended in certain proportions, form what 
we had fancied rather to be no color at alf, than all colors 
together? Chemistry is not behind in its wonders. That the 
diamond should be made of the same material with coal; that 
water should be chiefly composed of an inflatnmable -sub- 
stance ; that acids should be almost all formed’ of different’ kitids 
of air, and that one of those acids, whose strength ‘caw dissdlve 
almost any of the metals, should be made of the self-same’ ingre- 
dients with the common air we breathe; that salts should be 
of a metallic nature, and composed, in great part, of metals, 
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fluid like quicksilver, but lighter than water, and which, without 
any heating, take fire on being exposed to the air, and, by bura- 
ing, form the substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the ashes of 
burnt “wood: these, surely, are things to excite the..wonder of any 
reflecting mind—nay, of any one but little accustomed, to reflect. 
And. yet these are trifling when compared to the prodigies, which 
Astronomy opens to our view: the enormous masses.of the heayenly 
bodies; their immense distances; their countless numbers, and 
their ‘motions, whose swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of ‘the 
imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and extraordinary 
truths, is the gratification of a more learned curiosity, by tracing 
resemblances and relations between things, which, to common 
apprehension, seem widely different. Mathematical science to 
thinking minds affords this pleasure in a high degrees It is 
agreeable to know that the three angles of every triangle, whatever 
be its size, howsoever its sides may be inclined to each other, are 
always of necessity, when taken together, the same in amount ;: that 
any regular kind of figure whatever, on the one side of a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the two figures of the same kind on the two 
other sides, whatever be the size of the triangle : that the properties 
of an oval curve are extremely similar to those of a curve, which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of two branches of mfinite 
extent, with their backs turned to each other. ‘To trace such un- 
expected resemblances is, indeed, the object of all philosophy ; and 
experimental science in particular is occupied with such investiga- 
tions, giving us general views, and enabling us to explain the 
appearances of nature, that is, to show how one appearance is 
connected with another. But we are now only considering the 
gratification derived from learning these things. It is surely a 
satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same thing, or motion, 
or »whatever .it is, which causes the sensation of heat, causes also 
fluidity, and expands bodies in all directions; that electicity, the 
light which is seen on the: back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a 
frosty evening, is the. very same matter with the lightning of the 
clouds ;—that plants breathe like ourselves, but differently by day 
and by night ;—that the air which burns in our lamps enables a 
balloon to mount, and causes the globules of the dust of plants to 
rise, float through the air, and continue their race ;—in a word, is 
the immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at first view ap- 
pear less like, or less likely to be caused by the same thing, than the 
processes of burning and of breathing,—the rust of metals and 
burning,—an acid and rust,—the influence of a plant on the air it 
grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air at any time, 
nay, and of a body burning in that air ; and yet all these are the same 
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operation. It is an undeniable fact, that the very same thing which 
makes the fire buru, makes metals rust, forms acids, and causes 
plants and animals to breathe; that these operations, so unlike to 
common eyes, when examined by the light of science, are the 
same,—the rusting of metals,—the formation of acids,—the burn. 
ing. of inflammable bodies,—the breathing of animals,—and the 

rowth of plants by night. ‘To know this is a positive gratification, 
is it not, pleasing to find the same substance in various situations 
extremely unlike each other ;—to meet with fixed air as the produce 
of burning,—of breathing,—and of vegetation ;—to find that it.is 
the choak-damp of mines,—the bad air in the grotto at Naples,— 
the cause of death in neglected brewers’ vats,—and of the brisk 
and acid flavor of Seltzer and other mineral springs? Nothing 
can be less like than the working of a vast steam-engine, and. the 
crawling ofa fly on the window. We find that these two opera- 
tions are performed by the same means, the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, and that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by no other power. 
Can any thing be more strange to contemplate? Is there in all the 
fairy tales that ever were fancied any thing more calculated toarrest 
the attention and to occupy and to gratify the mind, than this most 
unexpected resemblance between things so unlike to the eyes of 
ordinary beholders? What more pleasing occupation than to see 
uncovered and bared before our eyes the very instrument and the 
process by which nature works? ‘Then we raise our views to the 
structure of the heavens; and are again gratified with tracing 
accurate but most unexpected resemblances. Is it not in the 
highest degree interesting to find, that the power which keeps this 
earth in its shape, aud in its path, wheeling round the sun, extends 
over all the other worlds that compose the universe, and gives to 
each its proper place and motion; that this same power keeps the 
moon in her path round our earth, avd our earth in its path round 
the suv, and each planet in its path; that the same power causes 
the tides on our earth, and the peculiar form of the earth itself; 
and that, after all, it is the same power which makes a stone fall to 
the ground? ‘To learu these things, and, to, reflect on them, fills 
the mind, and produces certain as well as pure gratification. 

But if the knowlege of the doctrines upfolded by science..is 
pleasing, so is the being able to trace the steps.by which those 
doctrines are investigated, aod their truth demonstrated : judeed 
you cannot be said, in any sense of the word, to have learnt them, 
or to know them, if you have not so studied them,as, to perceive 
how they are proved. Without this you never cam expect to re- 
member them long, or to understand them accurately; and that 
would of itself be reason enough for examining closely the grounds 
they rest on. But there is the highest gratification of all, in being 
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able. to see distinctly those grounds, so as to be satisfied that a 
belief: in the doctrines is well founded. Hence to follow a de- 
monstration of a grand mathematical trath—to perceive how clearly 
and how inevitably one step succeeds another, and how the whole 
steps lead to the conclusion—to observe how certainly ‘and un- 
erringly the reasoning goes on from things perfectly self-evident, 
and by the smallest addition at each step, every one being as easily 
taken after the one before, as the first step of all was; and yet the 
result being something not only far from self-evident, but so general 
and strange, that you can hardly believe it to be true, and are only 
convinced of it by going over the whole reasoning—this operation 
of the understanding, to those who so exercise themselves, always 
affords the highest delight. ‘The contemplation of experimental 
inquiries, and the examination of reasoning founded on the facts 
which our experiments and observations disclose, is another fruitful 
source of enjoyment, and no other means can be devised for either 
imprinting the results on our memory, or enabling us really to 
enjoy the whole pleasures of science. They who found the study 
of some branches dry and tedious at the first, have generally become 
more and more interested as they went on; each difficulty over~ 
come gives an additional relish to the pursuit, and makes us feel, 
as it were, that we have by our work and labor established a right 
of property in the subject. Let any man pass an evening in listless 
idleness, or even in reading some silly tale, and compare the state 
of his mind when he goes to sleep or gets up next morning with its 
state some other day when he has passed a few hours in gomg 
through the proofs, by facts and reasoning, of some of the great 
doctrines in Natural Science, learning truths wholly new to him, 
and satisfying bimself by careful examination of the grounds on 
which known truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with the 
doctrines themselves, but able to show why he believes them, and 
to prove before others that they are true—he will find as great a 
difference as can exist in the same being; the difference between 
looking back on time unprofitably wasted, and time ‘spent in 
self-improvement: he will feel himself in the one case listless and 
dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and happy ; in the one case, 
if he donot appear to himself humbled, at least he will not have 
earned any claim to his owa respect; in the other case, he will 
enjoy a proud consciousness of having, by his own exertions, become 
a wiser and therefore a more exalted creature. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in learning what 
others have discovered, and in extending the bounds of human 
knowlege, has, in all ages, been reckoned the most dignified and 
happy of human occupations ; and the name of Philosopher, or 
Lover of Wisdom, is given to those who lead such a life, But it is 
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by no: mearis necessary that a man should do nothing else than study 
known ‘truths, and explore new, in order to earn this high title, 
Some of the greatest philosophers, in all ages, have been engaged 
iv the porsuits of active life; and an assiduous devotion of the bulk 
of'ourtime to the work winch our condition requires, is an im- 
portant duty, and indicates the possession of practical wisdom. 
‘This) however, dues hy vo means hinder us from applying the rest 
of ‘our tive, beside what nature requires for meals and rest, to the 
study of science; and he who, in whatever station his lot-may be 
cast, works his day’s work, and improves bis mind in the evening, 
as well as he who, placed above such necessity, prefers the refined 
ant elevating pleasures of knowlege to the low gratification of the 
sehées, richly deserves the name of a True Philosopher. 

One of the most: gratifying treats which science affords us is:the 
knowlege of the extraordinary powers with which: the human mind 
is endowed. . No man, until he bas studied philosophy, can have a 
just idea of the great things for which Providence has fitted his 
understanding, the extraordmary disproportion which there is 
between his natural strength and the powers of his mind, and the 
force:which: he derives from those powers. When we survey the 
marvellous truths of Astronomy, we are first of all lost in the feel- 
ing’ of immense space, and-of the comparative insignificance of this 
globe and its inhabitants. But there soon arises a sense of graufi- 
cation and of new wonder at perceiving how so: insignificant a 
creature has been able to reach such a knowlege of the unbounded 
system of the universe—to penetrate, as it were, through all space, 
anid ‘become fannliar with the laws of nature at distances so enor- 
mous us baffle our imagmation—+to be able to say, not merely that 
the Sun has 329,630 times the quantity of matter which our globe 
has, Jupiter 308,%,, and Saturn 934 times; but that a pound of 
lead weighs at the Sun 22 Ibs. 15 oz. 16 dwts. 8 grs. and 4 of a 
grain; at Jupiter Qlbs. 1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. 3%; and at Saturn 
1 lb. 3 oz. 8 dwts. 20 grs, 1 part of a grain; and whatis far more 
wonderful, to discover the laws by which the whole of this vast 
system is held together and maintained through countless ages in 
perfect security and order. It is surely no mean reward of our 
labor to become acquainted with the prodigious genius of those 
who have almost exalted the nature of man above its destined 
sphere; and, admitted to a fellowship with those loftier minds, to 
know how it comes to pass that by universal consent they hold a 
station apart, rising over all the Great Teachers of mankind, and 
spoken of reverently, as if Newron and LapLace were not the 
names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contemplations of 
science remains: we are raised by them to an understanding of the 
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infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator has displayed m 
all his works. Not a step can we take in any direction without 
perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design; and the skill 
every where conspicuous is calculated in so vast a proportion of 
instances to promote the happiness of living creatures, and especially 
of ourselves, that we can feel vo hesitation in concludimg, that if 
we knew the whole scheme of Providence, every part would be:in 
harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence. Independently, 
however, of this most consoling inference, the delight is imex- 
pressible of being able to follow, as it were, with our eyes, the 
marvellous works of thé Great Architect of Nature, to trace the 
unbounded power and exquisite skill which are exinbited in the 
most minute, as well as the mightiest parts of bis system. The 
pleasure derived from this study is unceasing, and so various, that 
it never tires the appetite. But it is unlike the low gratifications of 
sense in another respect: it elevates and refines our nature, while 
those hurt the health, debase the understanding, and corrupt the 
feelings; it teaches as to look fon all earthly objects as in- 
significant, and below our notice, except the pursuit of knowlege 
and the cultivation of virtue—that is to say, the strict performance 
of our duty in every relation of society ; and it gives a dignity and 
importance to the enjoyment of life, which the frivolous and the 
grovelling cannot even comprehend. 

Let us, then, conclude, that the pleasures of Science go hand in 
hand with the solid benefits derived from it; that they tend, unlike 
other gratifications, not only to make our lives more agreeable, but 
better; and that a rational being is bound by every motive of in- 
terest and of duty, to direct his mind towards pursuits which are 
found to bé the sure path of virtue as well as of happiness. 
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A LETTER 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, 
ON THE BILL OF 1825, 


FOR REMOVING THE DISQUALIFICATIONS OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SUBJECTS, 


AND ON 


HIS SPEECH IN SUPPORT OF THE SAME, 


By REV. HENRY PHILLPOTTS, D. D. 
RECTOR OF STANHOPE. 
SIXTH EDITION. 
LONDON :—1827. 





Sir, 


Ir is with unfeigned reluctance that I thus publicly address you 
on the most important question which can engage the attention 
either of Parliament or the country. When | was first induced 
to enter into this discussion, my sole object was to vindicate cer- 
tain doctrines of our Reformed Church from the gross miscon- 
ceptions and misrepresentations to which they had been subjected : 
but 1 soon found the theological part of the argument to be so 
closely interwoven with the political, that it was hardly possible 
to keep them separate. You, Sir, appear to have experienced 
the same difficulty ; and if a statesman, in the discussion of the 
political question, has found himself entangled in the mazes of 
polemics, it is not to be wondered that a churchman, in treating 
the same matter, has been compelled to extend his inquiries into 
the region of politics. This consideration alone will, I am con- 
fident, make all apology for my present address to you unnecessary ; 
and I will not trespass on your patience by affecting to offer any. 
Let me only say, that if in the free examination of opinions pub- 
licly proclaimed by you, I shall at all depart from the respect 
which is due to your high station, to your splendid talents, and 
above all, to your distinguished character, you will find it much 
easier to forgive me, than I shall be willing to forgive myself. 
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The note of hostile preparation, which has been loudly sounded 
by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, announces to us an early re- 
newal of their claims to a full participation in all the powers of 
the state. What particular course, in the furtherance of their 
objeet, will be adopted by ‘their advocates, ahd especially by your- 
self, it is not easy to foresee; but in the absence of other infor- 
mation, we may reasonably look back to the last occasion of dis- 
cussing the question, to the Bill which was then passed by the 
House ‘of ‘Commons, and to the language and arguments with 
which you, Sir, by far the most powerful champion of their cause, 
thought fit to support it. That greater securities for our established 
institutions will now be offered, past experience forbids us to ex- 
pect. Hitherts, every new application to Parliament has been 
marked by some important. diminution of the securities before 
proposed.’ ‘Like thé Sibyl’s fatal’ volumes, the price, which we are 
required to pay for them, continues still the same; while they 
themselves are so deplorably reduced, as scarcely to retain a faint 
semblance of what we were once told was indispensable to our 
safety. Still, as in the Sybil’s case, there are not wanting those, 
who earnestly conjure us to purchase, at any cost, even the mise- 
rable remnant, which may yet be had. 

Sir, there is something so very peculiar in the history of these 
securities, and it has so obvious and essential a connexion with 
the subject of this letter, that | must request your indulgence 
while I trespass on you with a review of some of its most impot- 
tant particulars, Si Pa 

I¢ is well known, that so long ago as 1799, Mr. Pitt entertained, 
and acted on, the hope, that means might be devised to combine 
the extension of equal political rights to the Roman Catholics, 
with due precautions for the security of our Protestant Church and 
government. What was his mtended plan, was never publicly 
announced by him; perhaps it was never completely formed. But 
in the last speech, which he delivered in Parliament on this subject, 
he thus expressed himself, 

“ f have never been one of those who have held, that the term 
‘Emancipation’ is, in the smallest degree, applicable to the repeal 
of the few remaining penal statues to which the (Roman) Catho- 
lies are'still'liable. But, possibly, in my view of the grounds of 
expediency, E may think it to be much more contradistinguished 
from the question of right, than the honorable gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
does. He seems to consider, thut there is only a shade of differ- 
ence between the expediency and the right: whereas ih my view 
of the difference, it is broad, evident, and fundamental. I consider 
right as independent of circumstances, and paramount to them, 
whilst expediency is connected with circumstances, and, in a great 
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measure, dependent on them. With. regard to the adimissign of 
(Roman) Catholics to franchises, to the elective franchise, ox ta 
any of those posts and offices which haye been alluded, to, L.view 
all these points as distinctions to be given, not for the sake of the 
person and the individual who is.to possess them, but ;for the sake 
of the public, for whose benefit,they were created, and for whose 
adyantage they are to be exercised, In all times, therefore, and 
on every occasion, whetber selating to the Roman Catholic. or. the 
Protestant dissenter, to the people of Ireland or to. the, people. of 
England, I have always, from a due regard to the constitution, beep 
of opinion, that we are bound to consider not merely what is desired 
by a part, but what is best and most advantageous te the whale,’ 

Sir, L have quoted thus much, to show the principle which 
guided and restricted that great man in all that. he did and said on 
this important subject, Would to Heaven, that all, who call and 
believe the:mselves his disciples, were guided. by the same principle! 
If they were, we should not haye to lament.that the lapguage, 
which I shall cite hereafter, has ever issued from one of his school; 
much less, that you, Sir, so worthy in many, respects,to sugceed 
and represent your great master, should be still found, amongst the 
adherents of a Cause, which has formally and solemply..cejegted 
not only the authority, but also the principles, of Mr, Pist,? 

“ My idea,” he continued, ‘“ was, not to apply tests to -the reli- 
gious tenets of the (Roman) Catholics, but tests applicable to, what 
was the source and foundation of the evil; to render the priests, 
instead of making them the instruments of poisoning the, minds. of 
the people, dependent, in some sort, on the goverpment, and thus 
links, as it were, between the government and the people., .Thaé 
would have been a wise and comprehensive system : that, would 
have been the system which I should have felt it to be my wish, 
and thought it to have been my duty, to bave proposed, _ 1 never 
thought that it would have been wise or prudent to have thrown 
down rudely or abruptly the guards and fences of the constitution; 
but I did think, that if the system I have alluded to, had been 
deemed proper to be adopted, it ought to have been accompanied 
with those checks and guards,—and with, every regulation that 
could have given additional respect and influence to the established 
Church, to the support and protection. of the Protestant interests, 
and to the, encouragement of every measure which could tend fo 
Propagate, and spread the example of, the Protestant religions 

These, Sir, were the general views and intentions of Mr. Pitt 
on this subject; yiews aod intentions, from. which, to his great and 


' “The British Catholic Association” passed a resolution to this effect ia 
the course of last summer. be 
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(L am sorry to add) his almost singular honor, he was never known 
to swerve. 

On an earlier day of the same session, in which Mr. Pitt thus 
addressed the lower House, Lord Grenville had moved that the 
House of Lords “should resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to take the petition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
Jand into consideration.” In doing this, * 1 ask of you,” said he, 
“no immediate or specific grant, because I am not prepared to say 
what other measures, healing and salutary, ought to accompany the 
adoption of my motion. Many there are, but this is not the fit 
occasion for stating them.” 

But, at a subsequent period, May 27, 1808, that noble Lord, 
having declared that ‘‘ the removal of every remaining civil disabi- 
lity, on account of religious belief, must be a part ouvly of a large 
and comprehensive system,” proceeded thus,—‘‘ It was so consi- 
dered by that great statesman, now no more, of whom I never 
think but with the warmest affection, respect, and admiration. 
Our opinions on this subject were not only in complete unison, 
but I may truly say they were formed together by mutual communi- 
cation and unreserved confidence. The plans which were then in 
contemplation, included, in the first place, measures of consider- 
able benefit to the established Church ; calculated to promote both 
its honor and its advantages, and to render it far more adequate, 
than it now can be, to the purposes for which it was provided. A 
short statement will convince your Lordships, what ample occasion 
this matter alone affords for the exercise of your wisdom and libe- 
rality-—It appears that 2400 parishes in Ireland are now consoli- 
dated into little more than 1100 benefices; of which reduced 
number more than a tenth part are absolutely without churches, 
and not 400 have glebe houses. Surely your Lordships must see, 
in such a state of things, better means of assisting the established 
Church, more satisfactory measures to be taken for the encourage- 
ment of the Protestant religion, than by any laws of exclusion or 
intolerance. 

“* Nor had the situation of the dissenters, by far the most nume- 
rous Protestants in that country, been overlooked. Measures 
were in contemplation for increasing the provision, which the 
wisdom of government had long since granted to their ministers. 

“The state of the (Roman) Catholic Church in Ireland, 
administering to the spiritual wants of four millions of your 
people, had also been an object of deliberate consideration. 
Much has been said of the influence of their bishops, and great 
stress has been laid on the dangers of a( Roman) Catholic hierarchy. 
lf you tolerate the Roman Catholic Church, which is episcopal, 
you must of course allow it to have its bishops. But, it as un- 
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questionably proper that the Crown should exercise an effectual 
negative over the appointment of the persons called to execute 
those functions. Jo this: the (Roman) Catholics of Ireland de- 
clare themselves perfectly ready to accede. ‘Vheir declaration'on 
this subject is an unquestionable proof of their solicitude to méét 
the kindness of their fellow-subjects, and to accede to any prac- 
ticable means of removing even the most groundless jealousies. 
As such, | rejoice that it has been made, and I see with infinite 
satisfaction the just impression which it has universally prodiiced. 
To me it isnot new. I always felt the propriety of providing 
for this point. It formed a part of the plans to be brought 
forward at the period of the Union; and what we then ‘knew 
of the sentiments of the (Roman) Catholics respecting it, left no 
doubt on our minds that the matter might be easily and’ satis- 
factorily adjusted. Provision was also intended to be made for 
the decent and necessary subsistence of the (Roman) Catholic 
clergy of that country. ‘The propriety of this step rests ‘on 
grounds of policy and reason, which will not be questioned. On 
this point, I believe, all are agreed. 1 mention it only as one of 
the many measures which call for inquiry and adoption. 

‘** Many of the most plausible arguments against the petitions of 
the (Roman) Catholics, are drawn from the objections to the Oath 
of Supremacy. We are often told, that (Roman) Catholics refuse 
to acknowlege the same obedience to their sovereign which he 
receives from all his other subjects. ‘Ihe charge is wholly ground- 
less. “They recognise, as you do, in the civil government of their 
country, all temporal power and authority. Jf more security be 
necessary, let it be exacted. It was intended, at the period to 
which I have so often referred, to submit to Parliament, in leu of 
the Oath of Sapremacy, framed, as we all know, for the purpose 
of exclusion, a new form of oath, calculated to unite, not to 
divide the people. That oath would have contained an explicit 
pledge of support to the established constitution, and the most 
express disclaimer that could be devised of any interference with 
his Majesty’s legitimate and undoubted authority, ‘ Whatever 
words may be most effectual for this purpose, let them be adopted ; 
provide the fullest security that jealousy itself can dictate, for that 
which we are all equally anxious to defend: and let it then be 
seen, whether the (Roman) Catholics of Ireland are reluctant to 
‘ concur in that declaration. 

“« There is yet another subject,—I mean the matter of Tithes. 
It was carefully considered at the period of the Union, and was 
intended then to be brought forward, &c. 

“I have thus enumerated, however imperfectly, the various 
measures with which the great statesman, of whom | have spoken, 
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always; meant to accompany the propesal of the repeal of every 
civil disqualification which still attaches on religious belief. Great 
aad important safeguards they were, in my judgment, for the civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm, &c. J know of no 
other means adequate to such purposes.” 

Thus, Sir, was Mr. Pitt’s scheme of securities announced to the 
world by that nobleman, who, above all others, had enjoyed his 
confidence, and participated in his labors. It was commended 
to the favor of the country at large, by being accompanied by the 
authoritative offer, as it was at the time understood, on the part 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, of granting to the Crown that 
effectual negative in the appointment of their future brethren, 
which formed one of its most important particulars. I need not 
remind you, Sir, that a very strong sensation in favor of the 
Roman Catholics was almost universally excited by such an 
indication of their supposed spirit of conciliation and good-will :— 
as little is it necessary that | should state, how short-lived was this 
feeling, how just, and strong, and durable a reaction was creuted 
in, the minds of almost every Protestant, when it was found not 
only that the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy disclaimed the 
declaration of their agent, but also that he himself, a Vicar Apos- 
tolic, the most distinguished divine, nay, the most prominent 
individual of his communion in England, not only retracted all that 
he had himself said or written in favor of the measure, but also 
declared before the world, that “be would rather lose the last 
drop of his blood, than be instrumental to a Non-Catholic king 
obtaining any power or influence over any part of his church,” 

Such a practical specimen of the mode of ‘‘ keeping faith with 
heretics,” even in these days, seems, among its other effects, to 
have decided the tone and spirit of Lord Grenville’s celebrated 
letter to Lord Fingal, Jan. 22, 1810. In it he thought it neces- 
sary to remind his Lordship, that “with the extension of civil 
rights to Roman Catholics must be combined, if tranquillity and 
union be the object, other extensive and complicated arrangements ; 
that all due provision must be made for the inviolable maintenance 
of the religious and civil establishments of this United Kingdom ; 
that a readiness to accede to such arrangements would be the 
surest indication of those dispositions, on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, without which all concession must be nugatory, and all 
conciliation hopeless.” 

The same cause avowedly influenced your own language, when, 
on May 25, 1810, you, for the first time, thought fit to declare 
your sentiments on the general question in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ No security or engagement,” you complain, ‘is 


offered on the part of the (Roman) Catholics. Their ‘very 
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advocates are obliged to come forward with censure apaitist them: 
for withdrawing that security, which, on a former ocveasion, was 
proposed to Parliament in their name. The right honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Grattan) who brought forward the motion, hug 
indeed thought it expedient now to undervalue that former proposéd 
security—for my own part, J think that nothing less than the Veto 
should be accepted by the Government. That some such condition 
is absolutely necessary, no man will doubt, who thinks, as -¥ do, 
that of any adjustment between the (Roman) Catholics and 
Protestants, mutual concession and mutual conciliation niust be 
the basis; that such an adjustment, in order to produce any of the 


fruits of tranquillity, happiness, and prosperity, which are ex- 


pected from it, must not be a victory to one party or the other 
—miust not be considered by one side as a successful struggle, tor 
as a forced concession to a rival by the other,” 

Similar language was, at that time, held by every sober and 
enlightened advocate of the same cause. The English Roman 
Catholics themselves, in their petition to Parliament in 1810, 
distinctly declared, that ‘‘ any arrangements for the maintenance 
of the civil and religious establishments of this kingdom, founded 
on the basis of mutual satisfaction and security, and extending to 
them the full enjoyment of the civil constitution of their country, 
would meet with their grateful concurrence :” and the distinguished 
nobleman, whom they selected to present this petition to the 
House of Lords, was pleased, in presenting it, (Feb. 22, 1810,) 
to give for himself the following important pledge :—* That it 
was only on the principle of mutual satisfaction and security, as 
stated wn the petition, that the measure would have his support.” 
— I beg your Lordships,” said he, in a speech printed and cirew- 
lated by the Roman Catholics, and stated to have been revised by 
himself, “ 1 beg your Lordships to be assured, that I never shall 
urge you to grant the relief which is yy without having a 
due regard to your own securities ; that | shall never urge you ‘to 
take up this subject, but on a comprehensive and general view of 
all the interests connected with it. I am sensible that in looking 
at the claims of the (Roman) Catholics, we ought also to look at 
those securities which may be demanded for our own religious 
establishments; that we ought to strengthen and confirm, and 
consolidate them.” 

The same noble Earl, on the 6th of June following, speakiag 
in his place in Parliament of Lord Grenville’s Letter to the Earl 
of Fingal, avowed that “ he had been consulted on it, and he had 
no. hesitation in saying, that there was not a word, there was not a 
sentiment, there was not a principle contained in it which had not 
his unqualified concurrence.” He even complained of the unfaire 
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ness Of ascribing to the friends of the (Roman) Catholics a wish 
to grant to them all that they asked, without requiring such a 
modification as might be deemed necessary for the safety of the 
established religion ; this modification had been looked on as the 
best, which gave to the Crown “ a negative power lo control the 
appointment of the Roman Catholic Bishops.” He went further ; 
he gave to the same principle the authority of his late illustrious 
friend, ‘* Mr. Fox,” said he, “ was uniformly a warm friend to 
the (Roman) Catholic claims; but always on the principle of the 
grant of all those conditions, on the part of the (Roman) Catholics, 
which might be deemed necessary to the safety of the constitution.’ 
This, Sir, was the epoch of the most secure and honored state 
of our Protestant establishments, since the time when they were first 
assailed by the claims of the Roman Catholics. No statesman, 
on either side of either House of Parliament, ventured then to 
recommend the unqualified concession of those claims, or the 
concession of them at all, without requiring real, effectual, and 
adequate securities, But from this our high and palavy state, the 
hopes of the Protestants were soon doomed rapidly to decline. 
‘The advocates of concession, though still loud and ardent in their 
professions of a wish for mutual satisfaction and security, began to 
adopt a looser phraseology; instead of precise pledges, we now 
had, from most of them, only vague unmeaning generalities: even 
the tone of just indignation against the treachery or Waywardness 
of the Irish Roman Catholics themselves began to give way 
before ‘‘ candid allowances ;” and we soon heard little else but 
lamentations over ‘‘ the disappointment of a nation’s hopes,” with 
very small consideration of the causes to which that disappointment 
was mainly to be ascribed. In short, they were, but too appa- 
rently, preparing to slide into a totally different line of sentiment 
and conduct. Still, the beginning of this most inauspicious 
change was not wholly unaccompanied by cheering and consola- 
tory circumstances: in particular, Sir, we were gratified by 
hearing from yourself the following wise and dignified counsel 
addressed to the House of Commons, on the 24th of April, 
1812: “ Whenever the Legislature shall make up their minds 
to entertain the question of Catholic concession seriously, it 
will be for them to couple the boon with such restrictions and 
qualifications, and to accompany it with such provisions, as they 
think necessary for our own security. “Enact what you think 
right; and then leave to the Catholics to accept or refuse what 
they offer on the conditions which you annex to it. If they accept, 
(which they will,) the work is done: if otherwise, you have the 
consolation to reflect. that you have done your duty by them. 
Whatever may be the result, you will have nothing to reproach to 
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yourselves. Go as far as you can with safety to the establishments. 
Do not exact from them terms that are unnecessary; but be rigor- 
ous in imposing such conditions as shall free you from all real, I 
had almost suid, ail imaginary danger.” 

In the following year, an opportunity was afforded to you of 
embodying the various provisions by which this great object was 
to be obtained. 

Let us see what these provisions were. Mr. Grattan, it will 
be remembered, had introduced a Bill into Parliament to remove 
the several “ Disqualifications under which his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects now labor,” with certain provisoes; of which 
the following is, | trust, a correct statement. 

Ist. It gives the power of sitting in Parliament, and of holding 
all civil and military offices, (except two, viz. that of Lord Chan- 
cellor, &c. of Great Britain, or of Lord Lieutenant, &c. of Ireland, ) 
and of being admitted into, and holding office in, all Lay Corpo 
rations, except the Universities, and colleges and schools of royal 
or ecclesiastical foundation, on the taking of an oath, compounded 
of and including all the material clauses of the oaths now pre- 
scribed to be taken by Roman Catholics, by the English Act of 
1791, or the Irish Act of 1793, with this important addition— 
“And [ do solemnly swear, that 1 will not use any privilege, 
power, or influence, which I do now, or may hereafter, possess, to 
overthrow or disturb the present Church Establishments of the 
United Kingdom; and that | never will, by any conspiracy, con- 
trivance, or device whatsoever, abet others in any attempt to over- 
throw or disturb the same; and that I will make known to his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, all attempts, plots, or conspira- 
cies, whether at home or abroad, which shall come to my know- 
lege, for effecting either of these purposes.” 

There is also an exception of all ecclesiastical benefices or 
offices, of the power of presenting to the same, and even of 4d- 
vising the Crown in the presentation thereto, under the penalty of 
being disabled from holding any office under the Crown. 

2d. It proposes to enact, that every Roman Catholic Clergy- 
man shall take the following oath :—“I, A. B. do swear, that I 
will never concur in, or consent to, the appointment or consecra- 
tion of any Roman Catholic Bishop, or Vicar Apostolic, in the 
United Kingdom, but such as I shall conscientiously deem to be 
of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable conduct : and I do swear, 
that | have not and will not have any correspondence or communi- 


! This was in lieu of the clause of the Irish oath of 1793, “I will not ex- 
ercise any privilege, to which I am, or may become, entitled, to disturb and 
weaken the Protestant Religion and Protestant Government in this king- 
dom.” 
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cation with the Pope or See of Rome, or with any court or tribu- 
nal established, or to be established, by the Pope or See of Rome, 
or by the authority of the same, or with any person or persons 
atithorised or pretending to be authorised by the Pope or See of 
Rome, tendmg directly or indirectly to overthrow or disturb the 
Protestant Government, or the Protestant Church of Great Britain 
and freland, or the Church of Scotland, as by law established ; and 
that [ will not correspond or communicate with the Pope or See of 
Rome, &c. on any matter or thing not purely spiritual or eccle- 
siastical. 
3d, There are provisions under heavy penalties against any 
person born out of the United Kingdom, except of British parents, 
or any Roman Catholic, who has not been resident five years with- 
in the said kingdom, exercising episcopal functions within the same, 
To these certainly not unimportant provisions of Mr. Grattan, 
the following (modified in part after communication with Lord 
Castlereagh) were added by yourself. 
“In order to ascertain the loyalty and peaceable conduct of 
Roman Catholic Priests, elected or appointed to the exercise of 
episcopal functions, or to the functions of a dean, within the 
United Kingdom; and in order that his Majesty may be fully in- 
formed of the nature and extent of any intercourse between his 
subjects and a foreign power,” two commissions were to be 
issued, one for Great Britain, and the other for Ireland: the 
former to consist ‘‘ of such Roman Catholics exercising episcopal 
fenctions within Great Britain, and such Lay Peers professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, and such Lay Commoners of the same 
religious persuasion, (possessed of a thousand pounds a year in 
land, or 20,000/. in personal property,) and such Protestant mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, (whereof one of his Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State shall be one,) as his Majesty shall think fit.” 
The commission for Ireland was to be similarly constituted, except 
that instead of a Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be a member: that five members were neces- 
sary to form a Board, one of whom was always to be the Secre- 
tary of State in Great Britain, (the Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant in Ireland,) or some other member of the Privy Council, 
being a Protestant: that one other member of the Board be an 
ecclesiastical Roman Catholic commissioner ; and one other a lay 
Roman Catholic commissioner. The President of the commission 
in Great Britain to’ be the Secretary of State; in Ireland, the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, of, in the absence of either, the 
senior commissioner. 
« 1.—That from the passing of this Act, no Roman Catholic 
(not at present exercising episcopal functions) shall assume the 
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exercise of such functions, or the functions of a dean, whose, name 
shall not have been previously notified to the President, of ithe 
Board of Commissioners, nor until he shall have received the no- 
tification of his Majesty’s approbation, or that of the, Lord. Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. ‘That the President of the Board,.as soon:as 
the mames shall have been notified to him, shall forthwith lay.the 
same before the same Board; and that they, shall, withw.six.weeks, 
report to his Majesty, or the Lord Lieutenant of-Ireland, their 
opinion of the loyalty and peaceable conduct of the said : 
on which report the royal approbation or disapprobation sball be 
signified by instruments expressly setting forth, that the same is 
given on the report, and with the advice of the .commissioners. 
Persons presuming to exercise episcopal fusctiens, or those. of 
dean, without such approbation so signified, to be adjudged guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and liable to be sent out of the kingdom.” ; 

“ L1.—That persons receiving any Bulls, &c., from the see of 
Rome, &c. shall send the same to the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, who shall lay it before the Board. The Board to inspect, 
and report to his Majesty ;—if innocent, the said Bull to be returned 
to the party, with an indorsement signed by the Secretary of State (or 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant). Provided, that if the instrament 
relate wholly and exclusively to spiritual matters, and such as. the 
person shall conscientiously think that he cannot submit it to lay- 
inspection, then he shall make oath to that effect ; and in such case 
the commissioners may allow the instrument to be sent sealed to 
be inspected by the senior ecclesiastical commissioner only, and, 
on his report, the said instrument to be returned indorsed by bim 
only. Persons not conforming to these regulations, in liew of all 
penalties by existing laws, to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and liable to be sent out of the kingdom.” 

Such was your scheme of Securities in 1813, drawn up (as was 
understood and said at the time) with the advice and co-operation 
of no less distinguished a Roman Catholic than Ma. Cuarues 
Burt er,’ of Lincoln’s Inn: and no candid person can, | think, 
examime this production of your political sagacity, aided by his 
knowlege of the necessary discipline of his Chusch, without. ad- 
mitting that it contained much to recommend it to adoption, In 
submitting it to the consideration of Parliament, you spoke of it 


! Mr. Butler denies having concerted any clauses with Lotd Castlereagh ; 
not so with Mr. Canning, as charged by Dr. Milner. He admits that after 
a consultation between Mr, Canning, Lord Castlereagh, &c. at Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s house, the draft of the clauses (as then corrected) was sent to him 
to procure a fair transcription of them. This was made.—But he does not 
even intimate, that he showed the slightest disapprobation of the measure, 
of which he thus became an instrument. See Hist. Mem. iv. 253. 
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with just confidence and honest exultation: you boasted that 
you had at length “‘ arranged effectual securities, not only for Pro- 
testant, but also for Catholic freedom.” 

The measure, thus highly estimated by yourself, received the 
amplest commendations of all the supporters in Parliament of the 
Roman Catholic cause, especially of Mr. Grattan and Mr. Plunket. 
The former declared (May 24, 1813,) that “he thought the clauses 
containing the Securities for the Protestant Establishment pER- 
FECTLY NECESSARY for the Bill, and should vote for them as one 
and the same. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Catholic clergy 
to those clauses, (which had began to show itself on these points,) he 
must say, that in doing so they were enemies to themselves and to 
the Catholic community, and they must take on themselves the con- 
sequences.” And Mr. Plunket, who was, | believe, for a time 
intrusted by the Irish Roman Catholics with the guardianship of 
their interests in the lower House, after saying that “ he had paid 
the greatest attention to the clauses just proposed by the Right 
Honorable Gentleman (yourself), and he was happy to say, that 
the entire of the clauses as they now stood had his most cordial 
approbation, He was rejoiced to see, that the Right Honorable 
Gentleman had succeeded so well in the accomplishment of the two 
great objects of the measure—security to the principles and esta- 
blishments of the Protestant, and also to the free exercise of the 
opinion of the Catholic, at the same time that he was admitted to 
participate in the benefits of the constitution. It was his opinion, 
that those objects had been most clearly and satisfactorily accom- 
plished by the Bill in its present state,—that such securities had 
been proposed as ought to satisfy even the most jealous of the Pro- 
testants, as well as the most inimical! amongst the Catholics.” 

After testimonies so flattering, with what feelings of self-gratu- 
lation must the author of this applauded measure have contemplated 
its glad and grateful acceptance by those for whose benefic it was 
designed! But to do full justice to your feelings, and, at the same 
time, to show the accuracy of your judgment respecting the feel- 
ings of the Irish Roman Catholics, | will beg leave to avail myself 
of your own beautiful, however appropriate, language. 

“To pause now—to retrograde now—to descend from the 
pinnacle on which we are now placed, and which commands a view 
of the affection, the harmony, and the gratitude of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, would be to lose all the ground that we 
have gained. ‘That ground once lost will not be easily recovered. 
* There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ on the height of which we 
are now riding towards the accomplishment of our object. The 
hands of Protestant and Catholic are outstretched to meet each 
other, and nearly touching.” 
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So having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear,—when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

Of universal scorn. 

Alas! Sir, such was the reception already given to your scheme 
in freland, at the very time when, within the walls of Parliament, 
you were anticipating the most triumphant result. But the history 
of this matter so forcibly illustrates the views and tempers of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, that I must beg leave to state it a little more 
at large. 

On the 26th of May, 1813, before they could have known that 
the fate of the Bill had been decided in the House of Commons, their 
Bishops held a general meeting, in which it was unanimously resolved, 

“‘ ].—That having seriously examined the copy of a Bill now in 
progress through Parliament, we feel ourselves bound to declare, 
that the ecclesiastical clauses, or securities therein contained, are 
utterly incompatible with the discipline of the Roman Catholic, 
and with the free exercise of our religion. ; 

“11.—That without incurring the heavy guilt of schism, we 
cannot accede to such regulations ; nor can we dissemble our dismay 
and- consternation at the consequences which such regulations, 
if inforced, must necessarily produce.” 

In February, 1814, a rescript was addressed to Dr. Poynter, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district, by Monsignor Quarantotti, 
(since created a ¢ardinal,) who was then invested with all the eccle- 
siastical and spiritual powers of the See of Rome, except the ap- 
pointment of bishops. In this rescript he most distinctly declared, 
that “‘ having taken the advice of the most learned prelates and 
divines, and having examined the letters from Dr. Poynter and 
from Dr. Troy (Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin), and the 
matter having been maturely discussed in a special congregation, 
it is decreed, that the Catholics may, with satisfaction and grati- 
tude, accept and embrace the Bill which was last year presented 
for their emancipation.”? 


1 “ With great pleasure we have learned that a Bill for the emancipation 
of the Catholics of your florishing kingdom from penal laws, which was 
proposed last year and lost by a small minority, may probably be again 
presented in this Session of Parliament.”—“ And since it has heen repre- 
sented, that among the bishops certain questions and differences have 
arisen, relative to the conditions on which the Catholics are to be placed on 
an equality with their fellow-subjects, we, who, in the absence of the 
supreme Pastor, are placed over the concerns of the sacred missions, and 
for that purpose are invested with full pontifical powers, have thought it 
incumbent on us to remove every ambiguity and obstacle which might 
impede sv desirable a conciliation.” — Having therefore taken the advice 
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So much for the alleged incompatibility of your securities with 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, and with the free 
exercise of their religion, The highest authority in Rome pro- 
nounced the offer to merit not om acceptance, but gratitude : 
nor can we seriously doubt, that if no ulterior objects had been in 
view, such would they have been deemed in Ireland, But this did 
not accord with the ambitious projects of the Irish prelates ; accord- 
ingly, in order to defeat the conciliatory tendency of the rescript 
from Rome, recourse was had to a very different measure, a mea- 
sure really incompatible with their own discipline, and in direct 
opposition to one of their own declared principles. ‘They could 
not themselves fly in the face of the rescript from Rome: there. 
fore, the parish priests of the diocese of Dublin were induced to 
hold a meeting on the occasion, and to come to the following re- 
solutions :-— 

‘* J, That we consider the rescript of M. Quarantotti as not 
obligatory, particularly as it wants those authenticative marks 
whereby the mandates of the Holy See are known and recognised, 
and especially the signature of the Pope. 

“* 2. That we consider the granting to an Anti-Catholic govern- 
ment any power, direct or indirect, with regard to the appointment 
and nomination of the Catholic Bishops in Ireland to be at all 
times inexpedient. 

*« 3. That, circumstanced as we are in this country, we consider 
the granting such a power not only inexpedient, but highly detri- 
mental to the best and dearest interests of religion, and | ag 
with incalculable mischief to the cause of Catholicity in Ireland.” 

‘Lhus were the inferior clergy put forward to give their condem- 
nation of an authoritative decree from Rome, though these very 
prelates have themselves most solemnly declared, “that it is the 
undoubted and exclusive right of Roman Catholic Bishops to dis- 
cuss all matters, appertaining to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Roman Catholic Church.”" 

But the matter must not be thus dismissed. The terms in 
which the last resolution of the Dublin clergy is expressed, are big 
with the most important meaning. ‘ Circumstanced as we are in 
Ireland, we consider the granting such a power highly detrimental 


of the most learned prelates and divines, having examined the letters which 
have been transmitted to us both by your Lordship and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the matter having been maturely discussed in a special con- 
gregation, it is decreed, that the Catholics may, with satisfaction and grati- 
tude, accept and embrace the Bill which was last year presented for their 
emancipation, in the form in which your Lordship has laid it before us.”— 
Butler’s Hist. vel. iv. App. p. 520. . 

' Resolutions of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops assembled in Dublin, 
Feb. 24, 1810. 
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to the best interests of religion.” Why in Ireland more than in 
other countries? Why, there, should they object to give to their 
sovereign a security, which every other government in Europe in- 
sists on possessing? Is it, that it is incompatible with the discipline 
of their Church? ‘That, as we have seen, could no longer be pre- 
tended. What, then, is the true reason? ‘The last words of the 
resolution explain the whole. It is “tas Cause or CatHo- 
LicttYy IN IReELAND;” in plain English, it is the hope of seeing 
their Church exalted in triumph on the ruins of the Protestant 
Church, which instigates them to the barefaced disregard not only 
of the wishes of their parliamentary friends, but also of the man- 
dates from Rome and the practice of every state in Christendom, 
But even this was not all, The priests, from their altars, ad- 
dressed their congregations against the papal rescript. ‘They ex- 
horted their flocks ty be patient, to remain tranquil under so severe 
a visitation; but ¢o be prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice their lives 
rather than surrender the freedom of their Church to prelate or 
pope. The exhortations were heard with deep emotions of indig- 
nation ; and it was easy to sce that the resistance will be universal.’ 
1 request you, Sir, to couple this intimation with the language 
of the Irish prelates in their resolution of May 26, 1813.—‘* Nor 
can we disseinble our dismay and consternation at the consequences 
which such regulations, (your projected securities,) if inforced, must 
necessarily produce ;” and then to say, on your own recorded prin- 
ciples, what was the course which it became yourself, and the other 
advocates of concession, to pursue? You could not blind your- 
selves to the glaring fact, that if Parliament had passed your Bill 
into a law, (a Bill, according to your own statement of it, as full of 
liberal indulgence as was consistent with a decent regard to the 
safety of our Protestant iustitutions,) instead of tranquilizing and 
couciliating Ireland, it would have been the signal for deeper and 
more rancorous hostility. Let it not be said, that it was the refusal 
of Parliament to pass this Bill, which excited so much violence ; 
on the contrary, that very refusal was caused iu part by the early 
declared opposition of the Roman Catholics to its provisions, No, 
Sir, it was the dread that in another session the meagre majority 
which had defeated your attempt might no longer be able to pre- 
vail,—that concession would come to them burdened with condi- 
tions, which would make their ulterior objects less attainable: this 
it was which arrayed against you all the Roman Catholic population 


' Dublin Evening Post, Tuesday, May 10, 1814, as cited in “ Dangers 
with which Great Britain and Ireland are now menaced;” a very valuable 
pamphlet, from which I have not serupled to borrow much of the statement 
of this matter. 
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of Ireland. What then, I repeat, was the conduct not only which 
you might have been expected to pursue, but which you bad your- 
self, but a few short months before, publicly prescribed to others? 
You had “ coupled the proposed concession with such restrictions 
and qualifications as you had thought necessary,” and with such 
only :—<*‘ if the Roman Catholics should refuse,” (and they had 
declared in the strongest manner that they would refuse,) “ you 
had done your duty by them. You had gone as far as you could 
with safety to the establishments. You had not exacted from them 
terms that were unnecessary ;” it remained, therefore, if you had 
any regard for the pledge you had given, and for the consistency of 
your public character, that you should ‘be rigorous in insisting 
on those conditions which you had imposed.”—Nay, this was not 
left to be deduced by inference from your former language. In 
speaking in favor of this very Bill," you expressly declared, that 
“if the boon proffered by Parliament should be contumaciously 
refused, you were firmly determined to take your stand against the 
Catholics, the same as if you had never stood forward their ad- 
vocate,” 

How, Sir, did you redeem this pledge? Let the history of the 
last fourteen years answer the question. I will not pursue the 
detail through all the miserable gradation of big professions and 
small performances, growing every year still smaller, till at last you 
brought yourself not only to give your support to that insult on the 
common sense of the country, the Bill of 1825, but actually to 
declare, that in your judgment no better securities could be devised. 

It is true, unhappily too true, that yours has been very far from 
a solitary instance. All, or almost all, the distinguished men* who 
set out with supporting the claims of the Roman Catholics on_ the 
professed principle of requiring adequate securities for our Pro- 
testant establishments, have by degrees sidled off into the same 
devious track. One among them, whose wise and dignified lan- 
guage I have before been proud to cite, even that earliest advocate 


? May 11, 1813. 

2 I may be permitted to make an exception of one very distinguished 
name, I mean the late Lord Londonderry. His language and conduct on 
this question, even to the hour of his death, were uniformly in favor of 
concession to the Roman Catholics, but on the indispensable condition of 
real and effective securities. Mr. Canning bore the amplest testimony to 
the manly, yet conciliatory tone in which his Lordship stated his ob- 
jections to Mr. C.’s clauses in the Bill of 18183, as first proposed, and to his 
hearty and honorable co-operation in correcting them. Among the many 
reasons which made his death a national misfortune, perhaps there is none 
more important, than the loss of his sound practical good sense to restrain 
the extravagancies of the more incautious advocates of the Roman Catholic 
cause, 
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of their cause, who once required as the indispensable condition 
of his powerful support, that they should exhibit “those disposi- 
tions, without which all concession must be nugatory, and all con- 
ciliation hopeless,”—he who declared in a public letter, composed 
with all the deliberation, and guarded with all the caution of the 
most rigid diplomacy, that “ with the extension of civil rights to 
Roman Catholics must be combined, if tranquillity and union be 
the object, other extensive and complicated arrangements,—that all 
due provision must be made for the inviolable maintenance of the 
religious and civil establishments of this United Kingdom ;”—even 
he was at length heard openly to abandon the demand of all securi- 
ties whatsoever. 

He took this step, and was followed in it by others, even while 
the tone and temper of the Roman Catholics were daily becoming 
more violent,—their hostility to our establishments more undis- 
guised,—their hopes of carrying their object by force more san- 
guine,—their threats more loud and daring,—their whole conduct 
more and more glaringly evincing the blind and reckless fury of the 
most envenomed hatred. 

It should seem, that, in the judgment of some of our statesmen, 
avery peculiar principle of political calculation applies to this 
subject, by which the necessity of precaution is found to be in an 
inverse ratio to the magnitude of the danger. Not many years ago 
a meek and imploring suitor was not to be admitted into the outer 
court of the temple, without first demanding from him ample se- 
curities for his good abearing ;—but now every barrier may be 
safely broken down,—nay, every obstruction and inconvenience 
must be carefully swept away, in order that the armed ruffian, with 
defiance on his front and menace on his tongue, may find a free 
and unencumbered passage to the very sanctuary of our laws and 
our religion. 

Still there is something respectable in this daring defiance of all the 
claims of consistency,—this bold contradiction to former opinions, 
however deliberately adopted, however repeatedly and solemnly re- 
corded,'—when compared with the illusory and shifty course pursued 


' March 8th, 1810, Lord Grenville rose to present a petition on behalf of 
the Roman Catholics of the county and city of Waterford. “ His Lordship 
wished to take the present opportunity of restating his opinions on this im- 
portant subject: indeed, it could scarcely now be necessary for him to restate 
them to their Lordships. He had for some time back adopted the most public 
mode of declaring and disseminating them, (by his letter to Lord Fingal,) 
and he had now only to say, that whatever circumstances had since intervened, 
he not only had not altered those opinions, but that they had been strengthened and 
confirmed. He had maturely weighed those opinions. They had not been lightly 
taken up. Much less had he since made any attempt to change their cha- 
racter and complexion, with the view to square them to any new doctrine, 
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by others; by those who, affecting to be faithful to their ancient princi- 
ples, bave surrendered them all, one after another, at the dictation of 
men, who repay their subservience only with ill-dissembled ridicule, 
Mr. O’Connell was not long ago advised to follow moderate mea- 
sures. I forget the exact words of his answer ; but, in substance, 
he told his adviser that it was by violence alone that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have advanced their cause to its present pros- 
perous state. ‘ Remember,” said he, “ the conditions which were 
once required of us even by our present friends, and contrast with 
them the terms which we can now command, Was it our peace- 
able demeanor, our decorous language, which placed us on this 
vantage ground? No! it was the boldness with which we asserted 
our claims, the unflinching, uncompromising tone of all our mea- 
sures, that has enabled us thus to Jook back with triumph, and 


forward with confidence. If, indeed, any thing could have been ~ 


gained by following the course which you gentle counsellors re- 
commend, we might have been ready to play the pliant part, and 
listen to the men to whom we now dictate.” 

Sir, | remember an old common-room story which seems so 
aptly to illustrate the course you have thought fit to pursue towards 
these Irish agitators, that I will crave your patience while | tell it 
to you here. 

A celebrated wit, the best scholar of his day both at Eton and 
at Oxford,—a first-rate speaker, too, in Parliament, whose only 
fault was a little over-anxiety, in season and out of season, to get 
the laughers on his side,—happened one day, in driving along a nar- 
row road, to meet a heavy-loaded waggon, What was to be done? 
he wished to be accommodating, but for both to proceed was im- 
possible: asserting, therefore, the privilege of his aristocratic ve- 
hicle, he peremptorily ordered the farmer to get off the road. “Off 
the road! not for thee, nor any man in England ;—and if thou dost 
not take that gimcrack of thine out of my way directly, 1’ll do— 
what I should be very sorry to be obliged to do.” Our hero, 
though by no means deficient in manhood, yet wisely consider- 
ing that no honor could be gained in such an encounter, soon de- 
termined to take the discreeter part: therefore settling the matter 


or to suit them to any new purpose. In /he sentiments he had invariably er- 
pressed on this most important subject, he should most steadily persevere.” Since 
this declaration was made, the Pope has been released from the thraldom 
of Buonaparte; but this single alteration of circumstances will not account 
for so complete a change of views and conduct in the noble Lord, and in 
those who have followed in his train. It was not the danger from foreign 
influence merely which was the ground of his former opinions,—but the 
necessity of consuhing for muvee! conciliation, for “allaying jealousies,” 
for “ tranquillity and union,” above all, fur “the inviolable maintenance of 
the religious and civil establishments of this. United Kingdom.” 
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of dignity as he could, with the best grace possible, and with admi- 
rable management of his reins, he contrived to back out of the 
difficulty, and at length lodged himself and his curricle on a piece 
of smooth turf, at a considerable distance in the rear. “ And now 
my friend,” said he, “since I have done this purely for your ac- 
commodation, be so good as to tell me what you meant by saying, 
that if | did not get out of your way, you’d do what you would be 
very sorry to be obliged to do?” “ Why, please your honor,” says 
the honest Yorkshireman, pulling off his hat and making his lowest 
reverence, “if you had not backed, J must.” 

Such is the ludicrous condition to which you have reduced 
yourself; but, unhappily, there is something in it worse than ludi- 
crous, Sir, you must know better than I can presume to jadge 
what was due to your own dignity, I had almost said to your own 
honor. But as one of your warm admirers, as one who was per- 
suaded by your powerful and manly eloquence in 1813, almost to 
wish that your labors might ultimately succeed, I felt no slight pain 
in witnessing so strange, so unaccountable a fall,—in seeing you 
submit to the insolent domination of those demagogues,—in seeing 
you look on with patience, while they “ plucked out the heart” of 
your own enterprise,—in seeing you complete the career of defec- 
tion and apostacy, by standing forwards as the leading advocate of 
the Bill of 1825.—That Bill I have already presumed to call an 
insult on the common sense of the country,—and I am well aware 
that I have no right to say this of a measure which had the sanction 
of yourself and a majority of the late House of Commons, without 
being ready to prove the charge. I proceed, therefore, to examine its 
provisions ; and you, Sir, at least, will have no reason to complain, 
if { make your Bill of 1813 the principal standard of comparison. 


Bill of 1825. 


The concessions made in the last Bill are so entirely, or 8d 
nearly the same with those before proposed, that I do not think 
it necessary to remark on them—they extend to the admission of 
the Roman Catholics to au equality of legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers, excepting the offices of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and of Lord Chancejlor both of England and Ireland. 

The Securities with which these concessions were to be ac- 
companied, are the only subject worthy of inquiry. They consist 
of a new oath, and of two royal commissions, charged with certain 
duties, touching, first, the appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops 
and Deans; and, secondly, the reception of Bulls and other instru- 
ments from Rome. 


I will examine these in their order. And first of the Oath.—It 
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contains nothing which has not been already prescribed by the 
Irish Act of the 13th and 14th of George I1]., or by that of 
the 33d of the same king: so far, therefore, we gain nothing. | 
beg pardon; we gain the exchange of and for or m two of its 
clauses. First; As the law now stands, the Irish Reman Catholic 
‘‘renounces, rejects, and abjures the opinion, that princes excom- 
municated may be deposed and murdered:” your new Security- 
oath would have made him renounce, &c. the opinion, that princes 
excommunicated “may be deposed or murdered ;” and for the 
microscopic vigilance which enabled you and your fellow-laborers 
in this good cause to suggest such an amendment in the existing 
law, I trust you will receive your due meed of praise.—The mat- 
ter is really more important than the Protestant reader may at first 
suspect: for the persons whose loyalty requires to be secured by 
these provisions, are prodigiously nice and accurate in estimating 
the exact} quantum of obligation which they undertake. “Is it so 
nominated in the bond?” is their constant inquiry. If not, 
be’t but so much 

As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 

On the division of one twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple, 
they will have nothing to do with it :—as the following very instruc- 
tive instance may demonstrate. 

The last clause of the Oath of 1793 runs in these words,—* I 
solemnly swear that 1 will not exercise any privilege to which I am, 
or may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant 
Religion and Protestant Government in this kingdom.” ‘The Act 
prescribing this oath was printed m Dublin (Coglan, 1793) for 
the use of Roman Catholics, with notes ;—whether it be that 
Acts of Parliament of this nature, like the Scriptures, must not 
be circulated among the faithful without the aid of orthodox com- 
ments to secure their being understood in the sense of the Church, 
I know not. But so it was; and the following is the note where- 
with on this occasion the Faithful are edified, and we Heretics, if 
we are not wilfully blind, may be enlightened. 

** All here are agreed, that to violate the above clause, it is ne- 
cessary to disturb and weaken not only the Protestant Religion, 
but likewise the Protestant Government. ‘They are connected by 
the conjunction and, without any comma after religion.” (In 
Ireland, it seems, contrary to the rule of construction which pre- 
vails on this side of the Channel, punctuation is deemed an impor- 
tant particular in interpreting a statute.) ‘ Both must be disturbed 
and weakened, not in any manner, but precisely by the exercise of 
the privileges now granted. In other respects, we.are in our for- 
mer situation as to preaching, teaching, writing, &c. ‘Weaken, 
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after ‘ disturb,’ appears rather an expletive than a word conveying a 
distinct meaning, for it is implied in ‘ distarb,’ as whoever intends to 
disturb, a fortiori, intends to weaken: hence the expression is gene- 
rally understood, and so it has been explained by every one consulted 
on it—‘ to weaken by disturbance:’ indeed, if or was between disturb 
and the word weaken, AS 1T WAS PROPOSED TO BE, the signifi- 
cation would be changed and inadmissible.”* Admirable casuists! 
It should seem, therefore, that the framers of the new oath, quite 
awate of the punctilious attention paid by these religionists to the 
meaning of particles, were so good as to give his Majesty the full 
benefit of the disjunctive or, in the deposing clause ; and the other 
high contracting party were graciously pleased to assent to the 
alteration. ‘To say the truth, the concession would not have gone 
quite so far, as it may have been at first supposed: for although either 
to depose or murder would be forbidden by the new oath, yet very 
little ingenuity is requisite to discover, that a heretic and excom- 
municate king may be killed without being murdered. I am aware, 
Sir, that there is a modern authority for the assertion, that the 
Council of Constance has expressly declared, “ that the king-kill- 
ing doctrine, or murder of princes excommunicated for heresy, 
is impious and execrable, being contrary to the laws of God and 
nature.””* 

But this, [ am sorry to say, is only one of the many instances 
in which those who, like myself, have the misfortune to be em- 
ployed im hunting these Jesuits through their various windings, are 
taught the absolute impossibility of taking any thing whatever on 
their bare assertion. Sir, the decree of the Council of Constance 
not only does not say what Gother and Dr. Coppinger are pleased 
to say for it, but its real words imply the very contrary. ‘They 
are as follows :—‘ The following article is condemned; ‘ Every 
tyrant may and ought lawfully and meritoriously to be put to death 
by any vassal or subject of his, even by clandestine artifice, 
&c. notwithstanding any oath taken to him, or compact made with 
him, without waiting for the sentence or command of any judge 
whatever.’” Hereby implying, that princes have judges who can 
pronounce sentence on them, and can command that they be cut off. 

Let us add the canon of Urban 11.4 which says, “‘ We do not con- 
sider those as homicides, who, burning with zeal for the Catholic 
Church against excommunicated persons, happen to have killed 
any of them,” and in consequence requires that but a moderate 


1 See Note to Sir J. C. Hippesley’s Speech, Cobbett’s Debates, May 11, 
1813. 

* Gother’s “Catholic Principles,” republished by Dr. Coppinger, cited in 
Sir J. C. Hippesley’s Speech, May 18, 1810. Cobbett’s Debates. 

* Con. Const. Sess. XV. * 47 Ca. 23. Qu. vi. Excommunicatorum. 
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penance be laid on such persons,—a canon which still bas its place 
in the ecclesiastical code, and is part of the canon law of the 
Church of Rome. It follows, that if the party who takes this 
oath be content to Ki// an excommunicated king, from the impulse 
of religious zeal, without previously deposing him, as such “ kill- 
ing” is no ‘‘ murder,” he certainly would not violate the oath, 

But I repeat, 1 am eager to give all due praise, whatever it be, 
to the caution which has obtained for us even this one point. The 
proposed Security-oath abjures the opinion, that an excommuni- 
eated king may be deposed or murdered ; not, as it stood before, 
deposed and murdered! You were also so good as to make a 
similar amendment in one particular of the other clause, which has 
been cited above. “I will not use any privilege, &c. to disturb the 
Protestant Religion or Protestant Government,” is the form in 
which it stands in your oath. As for disturbing and weakening 
them, your friends at Dublin having declared, that the change of 
and into or is there inadmissible, you very prudently omit the 
phrase altogether. 

We have now seen all the new security you have given us in the 
oath. It consists of twice changing and into or /—Let us next look 
to the opposite side of the account, where we find the following 
items standing against you. 

The clause ‘‘ I do swear, that I will defend to the utmost of 
my power the settlement and arrangement of property within this 
realm, as established by the laws,” is OMITTED ; and yet it appears 
in evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons,—it is 
indeed a matter of universal notoriety,—that the descendants of the 
former owners of forfeited property in Ireland, extending to almost 
the whole land, still keep alive the memory of their claims, and are 
ready eagerly to avail themselves of any convulsion which could give 
a hope of asserting them with success !' 

Again, the clause ‘1 do declare solemnly before God, that I 
believe that no act, in itself unjust or immoral, can ever be justi- 
fied or excused, by or under the pretence or color that it was 
done, either for the good of the Church, or in obedience to any 
ecclesiastical power whatsoever ;” as also, “‘ that it is not an article 
‘of the Catholic faith : neither am I thereby required to believe, that 
I am bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, though 
the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should issue or direct such 
order; but on the contrary 1 hold, that it would be sinful in me to 
pay any respect or obedience thereto;” ALL THIS 1S OMITTED: 
and yet the history of the three last centuries proclaims to every 
one who thinks of history at all as something better than “ an old 
almanack,” that the mandates of nuncios, bishops, and priests, in 


* See Col. Irwin before Comm. 696-8. 
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defiance of the laws of God and man, have repeatedly led the ‘peo 
ple of that unhappy land to every deed of violence which men can 
commit. 

At this very day, it is notorious that the Bull Unigenitus is 
received, and is in force in Ireland, and that one of the propositions 
condemned by that Bull is as follows :— That the fear of an 
unjust excommunication ought not to deter us from doing our 
duty.” Dr. Murray has indeed endeavored, m his evidence," to 
explain away this most astounding fact. He says, that “‘ the pro 
position was condemned in the precise meaning of the individual 
(Quesnel) out of whose book it was extracted: which meaning 
was, that he was not to be deterred from supporting certain con- 
demned errors by the dread of an excommunication, for that ag 
unjust excommunication should not deter a man from doing his 
duty, that is, from doing that particular duty, a thing which really 
was not a duty but a crime.” Dr. Murray must have sadly for- 
gotten himself, when be hazarded such an assertion before the 
Committee. He will, on recollection, 1 doubt not, be ready to 
retract it, and to acknowlege that Quesnel, as well as the Jan- 
senists in general, not only did not support the condemned errors, 
but actually admitted that they were heretical! ‘Their offence was 
of a very different kind; namely, that while they condemned the 
erroneous propositions, they denied that those propositions were 
contained in the books out of which the Pope had professedly 
extracted them. In short, they did not subscribe to the Pope’s 
infallibility in matters not of -faith (that they admitted) but of 
dogmatic fact. ‘The Pope issued a Bull enjoining them, on pain 
of excommunication, to admit his infallibility in this latter sense, 
Quesnel thought it his duty to decline making this admission, and 
said that ‘‘the fear of an anjust excommunication ought not ‘to 
deter us from doing our duty.” Thus, then, it was that the Pope 
condemned, and so do the Roman Catholics of Ireland (for. they 
have admitted his Bull) condemn, the proposition, that the dread of 
excommunication ought not to deter the members of their church 
from doing what they conceive to be their duty*—the duty, in the 


1 P. 647. Commons. 

2 It is curious and edifying to see how the Class-book of Maynooth deals 
with this extraordinary censure in the Bull Unigenitus; and it has tog 
intimate a connexion with the principles of the Roman Catholics to be 
foreign to our present purpose. “ Of unjust excommunications,” it saya, 
“some are evidently unjust, others not so; and not all unjust excommuni, 
cations are null and void,” Again, “ there are various kinds of duties, 
some necessary and immutable, others liable to change ; we must distinguish, 
too, between duties evidently immutable, and those which are falsely, or 
rashly, or doubtfully esteemed such. Now asthe proposition of Quesnel, 
‘ Excommunicationis injuste metus non debet nos impedire ab implendo 
nostro officio,’ is indefinite, negative; and in a matter of doctrine, it is, by 
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inistance proposed, of refusing to affirm what the party did not 
bélieve to be true, even on a point never before decided by the 
Church, and resting solely on a Bull of the Pope. But how on 
this principle can we be assured, that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland will not, on all occasions, yield to the terrors of excommu- 
nication, in spite of their own private conceptions of their duty? 
The appeal to history, I repeat, affords a fearful confirmation of 
the reasonableness of the apprehension; and it has received 
a most instructive illustration from the events even of the last few 
months. 

Would that this-were all! But it is stated in evidence,’ that it 
is at ‘this hour taught atMaynooth,—the very passage from the Class- 
book is adduced,—that ‘‘ such is the sacredness of the obligation 
to obey the Church, that, even at the day of judgment, the sinner, 
who has erred by following its commands, may thus address his 
Heavenly Judge, and claim forgiveness as of right. ‘ Lord, if it 
be an error which we have followed, Thou Thyself hast deceived 
us by thine own plain and reiterated direction, that we should hear 
the Cliurch, even ‘as ‘we hear Thee. Thou Thyself hast deceived 
us by thy apostles, by the pastors and teachers appointed by Thee 
** for the perfecting of the Saints, for the edifying of thy Body”— 
who have commanded us soto do. Thou Thyself hast deceived 
as by thy Church, called by St. Paul “the Pillar and ground of 
the Truth :” which Church has never ceased to exact from her 
children a firm assent to all her decrees, threatening an everlasting 
curse against those who dare to rebel against her. Conscious, 
alas! of our own ignorance in divine things, and of the weakness 
of man’s understanding, how could we rely on ourselves in search- 
ing the Scriptures, and despise an authority so exalted ? Confidently, 
therefore, we say, O Lord, if it be an error which we have followed, 
Tuovu THyseLF HAST DECEIVED US AND WE ARE EX- 
CUSED.” 

I assure you, Sir, it is some relief to a mind of ordinary piety 
to turn from blasphemy so revolting, even to the details of your 
Security-oath. 1 must next, therefore, apprise my readers that 
the following clause of the old oath, “I also declare that it is not 
an article of the Catholic Faith, neither am 1 required to believe 
or profess that the Pope ts infallible,” is omittED. The old 


the rules of logic, equivalent to an universal, and therefore must be under- 
stood of every unjust exc ication whatever, and every duty whatever. 
But so considered, the proposition is false, scandalous, injuriows to the 
Church and to its practice. For it is a common maxim of law, that ‘a 
sentence of excommunication, even evidently unjust, if it be not null, ought 
to be feared and observed.’ Therefore the faithful ought to be hindered by 
it from performing a duty which is not immutable, or capable of relax- 
ation.”—De Peen. p. 412. 

) Lords, p. 682. 
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oath itself is so far deficient on this point, that it. does not require 
the party.to disclaim for himself the belief of the Pope’s infallibility ; 
and yet, if he believe that article, what security can he give-for bis 
allegiance to any Protestant Government? If the Pope is iwfallible, 
then was the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s day a righteous. and 
a holy deed: for Gregory XILI. not only went in solemn proees- 
sion to the church of St. Louis to return thanks to God for it, but 
also he sent plenary indulgences in abundance to the king and 
people of France in reward of their exemplary zeal. If the Pope 
is infallible, then is the king-killing doctrine of the Jesuit Saurez 
true; for Paul IV. sanctioned it with his express. approbation. 
But why should | go back to former centuries? If the Pope. is 
infallible, then must his deposing power (in spite of Dr. Doyle’s 
sworn testimony that it is quite obsolete) be still admitted ; for 
Pius VIL., in our own days, recognised it in his Bull of excom- 
munication against his once beloved son Buonaparte ;—and the 
possession of ecclesiastical lands or goods by heretics is sacri- 
legious and impious; for so the same Pope maintained by his 
Nuncio at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1803. And yet, Sir, with all 
these, and all the other obvious consequences of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility staring you in the face, not only you and the 
Committee were pleased to suffer Dr. Doyle to evade stating his 
own opinion’ on this point, and to send you for further information 
to a scarce work of an old Bishop of the Canaries (who, by the 
way, expressly affirms it), but also you strike out all reference. to 
it in your oath, and so would permit even those, who hold it as a 
matter of divine faith, to bear part in the government of this 
Protestant land. 

It would be tedious to pursue my observations on all the omis- 
sions of this precious oath:—I shall content myself therefore 
with merely mentioning, that the clause which disclaims belief in 
the efficacy of the Absolution of Sins at the mere will of the priest, 
is also omitted. . 

But there remains a particular, on which | must detain you 
with a few remarks, ‘The last clause of the proposed oath is as 
follows: ** And I do solemnly swear, that | will never exercise 


1 What may be Dr. Doyle’s opinion on this point is not, perhaps, of very 
great moment. But it is worth remarking, to those who ascribe importance 
to the opinions of Universities, that the Uuiversity at which be was 
educated, that of Coimbra, gave its formal opinion in 1717 in favor of the 
infallibility of the Pope. ‘ Our University,” so it writes by its Rector tw 
Clement XI., “ knows, that by the mouth of the Sovereign Pastor, it is God 
himself who speaks to the Flock, over which the Holy Ghost has constituted 
him the Universal Bishop, to govern the Church of Gud.” —Hist. des Papes, 
t. v. p. 476. (par Fr. Bruys.) 
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any* privileges to which 1 am, or may become entitled, to disturb 
the Protestant Religion or Protestant Government in this king- 
dom.”—“ To disturb the Protestant Religion” is perhaps, in 
itselfj:one of the most. vague and unmeaning phrases that could 
have been devised‘: it admits of evasion and equivocation without 
end. d‘will motice only one instance, the obvious and important 
distinction,—one actually taken by Dr, Doyle,—between the 
Protestant Religion and the Protestant Established Church. 
Phat very single-minded and ingenuous divine, under the signature 
of I. K. L., has instructed his readers, that to strip the Established 
Church ia lveland of what he conceives its ill-gotten and ill-em- 
ployed possessions, would rather strengthen than impair the 
Protestant Religion! of course, therefore, to endeavor to ac- 
complish this end, would be not at all inconsistent with the oath. 
It is true, that, according to the clause immediately preceding, 
they’ must not intend ‘ to subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment in its stead :”—but this is all; if they keep clear of the 
latter purpose, they may intend and Jabor to the utmost,—-indeed, 
they seem invited to do so,—for the subversion of the Lstablished 
Church. On this account, you, Sir, in your better days, or Mr. 
Grattan, introduced into the Bill of 1813, the following very 
important improvement of this part of the present oath. “ I do 
-solemnly swear, that | will not use any privilege, power, or 
influence, which I do now, or may hereafter possess, to overthrow 
or disturb the present Church Establishments of the United 
Kingdom; and that [ never will, by any conspiracy, contrivance, 
or device whatsoever, abet others in any attempt to overthrow or 
disturb the same; and that I will make known to his Majesty, 
é&c. all attempts, plots, or conspiracies, whether at home or 
abroad, which shail come to my knowlege, for effecting either of 
these purposes.” 

A similar caution was observed in that part of Mr. Plunket’s 
Bill of 1821, which prescribed the oath to be taken by the Roman 
Catholic Clergy ;—they were to swear, that they would have “ no 
correspondence or communication with Rome for the purpose of 
directly or indirectly disturbing the Protestant Government, or the 
Protestant Established Church of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Why, Sir, were these valuable precedents abandoned on this last 
occasion? Why was it that you reverted to the old, and avowedly 
defective phraseology of the existing oath?’—Why, but ‘because 
the whole proceeding was regulated according to the views and 
wishes of the Roman Catholics themselves,—of the very persons 
against whose apprehended hostility new checks and safeguards 
were to be devised. Mr. O’Connell wrote to his Dublin frrends, 
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that such was the liberal wish for conciliation in England, that -he 
himself was employed to draw the Bill! and though the dignity 
of our senators took fire at the intimation, the internal evidence 
proves most conclusively, either that Mr. O’Connell said what was 
literally correct, or at least that he was allowed “an effectual 
negative” on your deliberations. 1 suspect that Dr. Doyle was 
also of the party; for the interests of his order were too amply 
and warily provided for, to have been altogether the work of lay- 
men, however liberal. In short, nothing seems to have been 
msisted on, which the Roman Catholics could find any difficulty 
in yielding ; if any objection on their part arose, the point itself 
was abandoned ; and this whole process of arranging the terms of 
the oath was no better, than allowing you to march out with the 
honors of war, and sparing you the shame of a surrender at 
discretion. 

So much for Security the first,—and the chief,—the New Oath. 
it leaves out almost all the most important articles of the oath 
already prescribed by law ;—but it presents us with the grand 
improvement of twice exchanging and for or ! 

Let us pass to Security the second. ‘The Bill proceeds to 
declare, that ‘‘ regulations touching the appomtment of bishops 
and deans of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland are deemed 
necessary :” and truly when the portentous powers possessed and 
exercised by these functionaries, in the present state of that 
unhappy country, are borne in mind,—still more, when it is 
recollected who and of what character are some of the personages 
who now fill the station of bishops there,—that one of them, under 
the signature of I, K. L., is by far the most daring and seditious 
libeller of the day,—that another scruples not (if the public papers 
do not belie him) to address an assembly of thousands of the most 
ignorant of his countrymen im terms hardly short of excitement to 
immediate insurrection,'—it will readily be conceded, that “ re- 


1 Dublin, Sept. 11, 1826. “ A baronial meeting was held a few days 
since, under the ruins of the ancient Abbey of Murisk, in the County of 
Mayo. At this meeting several thousand persons attended. The meeting 
was addressed by the Ren, Dr. Kelly, a Roman Catholic bishop.” Among 
other things, ‘* Look. around,” said he, “ and behold those venerable ruins 
under which we are assembled—such is the disgraceful and oppressive system of 
the penal laws, that if I had means of throwing a roof over ‘this building, 
youmight congregate here for the worship of God, that act would be illegal, 
although this church was built by the pious offerings of your ancestors. On every 
side to which we turn there are pains and penalties for the persecuted 
Catholic. Is he not compelled to break through the ordinances of his 
church, or be dismissed from his employment? Must he not work at 
factories not far from where we now stand, on days on which. he ‘should 
worship his God, or be turned out of employment, and stigmatised by the 
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gulations touching the appointment of them” are indeed “ne~ 
cessary.” It was, therefore, with pleasure we saw in your Bill of 
1813.a Board provided, consisting, in addition to some of these 
ecclesiastics themselves, of certain of the leading laymen of their 
¢ommunion, and, at the head of all, a Protestant of high rank and 
consideration, no less than one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State in England, or the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland: these were to report on the fitness of the candidates 
proposed, and on their report his Majesty was to signify his 
approbation or disapprobation of the appointment. But a Board 
80 constituted—much more possessed of such authority—was not 
to the taste of your present masters,—and therefore, as a matter 
of course, it was abandoned ;—and our Sovereign was not to be 
permitted to exercise any power whatever, no, nor to possess the 
smallest influence over this Irish hierarchy, though it is notorious 
that the schismatical Emperor of Russia and the heretical King of 
Prussia exercise, in the appointment of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of their dominions, a power far exceeding the utmost ever 
proposed to be given to his Majesty, and have each of them an 
accredited agent at Rome chiefly for the exercise of it. Our 
King himself has an absolute negative (with the consent of Rome) 
on the appointment of bishops of that communion in Canada; and 
the. Bishop of Quebec is not allowed so much as to choose his 
coadjutor, until the latter has been approved by the civil governor." 
So plain indeed is the right, and so obvious the necessity of as- 
serting it, that the late Pope, on being informed of the unwilling- 
ness of the bishops of his church in Ireland to concede the power 
which he had expressly given, actually addressed to them, on the 
Ist of February, 1816, a long letter of remonstrance and reproof. 
After demonstrating the propriety, justice, and expedience of the 
regulation, he thus concludes: “ Such being the state of this 
momentous question, what hope could there be entertained, that 
the British Government would long have submitted to an exclusion 
from a share in appointing the bishops of your island, while a 
conduct so different is observed not only to Catholic sovereigns, 
to those even whose dominions are of the smallest extent, but also 
to princes who do not belong to our communion ?”—“ We, there- 
fore, venerable brothers, entertain no doubt, that you all, having 
considered and duly weighed what we have thus set before you, 


- 


name of Papist? My friends, those things are quite familiar to us ; if any other 
nation suffered as we have suffered—if our English friends were to endure such 
oppression, do you not imagine that they would be long since removed ?” 

» Dr. Milner’s Letter to a Parish Priest, Aug. 1808, quoted by Sir J. C. 
Hippesley in his Speech, May 18, 1810. 
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will acknowlege the measure adopted by us to be most just, and 
will in all respects conform yourselves to it.” * 

Such was the language of Pius VII. himself on this subject: 
But even the mandates from Rome are deemed by your Irish friends 
unworthy of their attention, when they coincide with the claims of 
duty to their temporal sovereign. Accordingly, in this Bill of theirs 
and. yours, the right so freely given to every other government in 
Europe, is absolutely refused to our own. 

But a Board of Commissioners was to be created: this would; 
at any rate, sound well,—And what was to be their business ? ‘They 
were “to certify to his Majesty the appointment of any bishop or 
dean to be hereafter appointed in the said Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland!” Why this, instead of a security, is nothing 
else but a new and very important concession: it is, im plain 
English, to give them what the law to this hour withholds, the 
public and formal recognition of their rank and character of bishops. 
—It may, however, be said that the certificate was to conclude iti 
these words—‘‘ And we do believe the said A. B. to be a loyal 
subject of his Majesty.” ‘True: but the persons so certifying are 
not those who make the appointment, or necessarily know any thing 
of the person appointed. ‘They are bound to “ believe him,” as 
they are bound to believe every one “to be a loyal subject,” 
unless he has given to them actual indications of his disloyalty. 
Does then such an attestation afford to the state the slightest secu- 
rity worth demanding, in a case where the very foundation of the 
demand is a just and reasonable jealousy of the dispositions of 
persons appointed to stations of great and extensive influence ? 

The oath prescribed by the Bill of 1813 forbade any ecclesiastic 
from “ concurring in or consenting to the appointment or consecration 
of any Roman Catholic bishop or dean, whom he did not consei- 
entiously believe to be of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable 
conduct.” Mr. Plunket’s Bill of 1821 gave a similar, though 
somewhat weaker assurance. Why then, in this instance also, 
was the wholesome strictness of the precedents before you wilfully 
and studiously abandoned ? 

But of whom was the Board to consist? Sole/y of the Roman 
Catholic bishops themselves. Such men as those, to whose pro- 
ceedings I have just now adverted, are to vouch for thé loyalty of 
their future colleagues! Sir, I will not abuse the patience of my 
readers, by commenting on such a provision. 1 will only intreat 
you to follow up your own principle, and recommend to your 
brother Secretary of State, Mr. Peel, that in his amendment of 


' See the whole Letter in the App. to Butler’s Memoirs of English 
Catholics, vol. iv. p. 536. 
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the criminal law, he give us the benefit of this new Security for 

our lives and properties, and provide that in future every person 

charged with felony shall be tried by a jury taken out of New- 
te. 

One other Security remains. To the same Board of Roman 
Catholic. Bishops, every Bull or other instrument from Rome is 
to be submitted ; and “if they shall not find any thing in the said 
instrument which shall appear to them to be in any way injurious 
to the safety or tranquillity of the United Kingdom, or to the Pro- 
testant. Establishment in Church or State, they shall report the 
same to his Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland ; and 
thereon the said instrument shall be returned to the person, &c., 
with an indorsement signed by the President of the Board, signify- 
ing that the same hath been duly inspected, and reported on,” &c. 
i hope, Sir, that the friends of ‘the Protestant Establishment in 
Church and State,” are duly sensible of your goodness in placing 
their interest ander the protection of such trustworthy guardians. 
But this by the way. The real practical amount of this final “ Se- 
curity” would be another great concession; it would give to the 
‘bishops of the Roman Catholic Church‘ in Ireland” a legalized 
right to communicate, as they please, with the Pope, and to cir- 
culate, as they please, whatever mandates he may think fit, or be 
imduced to issue. 

How admirably, in the discharge of this duty, they would consult 
for the honor of our sovereign, and the liberty and edification of 
his subjects, has been manifested by recent experience. lt was 
but last year that they published in Ireland a Bull extending the 
jubilee of the preceding year, (which, in consequence, as it seemed, 
of the inquiries gomg forwards in Parliament, they did not then 
think fit to publish,) to six months longer, excusing the faithful 
from the trouble of journeying to Rome, and granting a share im its 
benefits to all, who having with true repentance confessed their sms, 
and received the holy Eucharist, shall devoutly visit their cathedral, 
and three other charches, once at least on every day for fifteen days, 
and there ‘‘ pour forth their supplication to God for the propa- 
gation of our holy religion, the eulightening of all who are in error” 
(such is their delicate translation of pro exaltatione ecclesiz, hwre- 
sum extirpatione, &c.); “to all,” it adds, faithfully complying 
with these conditions, we mercifully concede, and grant am the 
Lord, that they, for once, obtain the plenary indulgence of the ju- 
bilee, the pardon and remission of all their sins.” 


' In the Bills first printed, it was “ Roman Catholic Church of Ireland ;”— 
but this was thought too daring, and was altered in the Committee to “in 
Ireland.” 
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Again, three years ago these same bishops formally, and with 
their signatures affixed, set forth an ‘‘ encyclical letter” of the pre- 
sent Pope, forbidding the circulation of the Holy Scripturesin Ire- 
land, speaking of the translation of them into the common language 
of the country, (in other words the authorized version, the Holy 
Scriptures in the view of the Law,) as a means of “ turning the 
Gospel of Christ into the Gospel of the Devil,” as a“ plague,” “a 
most wicked novelty,” “ noxious both to faith and morals.” 

Sir, [ need not say, for you largely dwell on it, that the procu- 
ring such instruments from Rome is illegal, that it subjects those 
who procure them to the penalties of a premunire. To see such 
severe penalties inforced is more than any of us could wish; but 
I beg leave to express my entire concurrence in an opinion," for- 
merly entertained and avowed by yourself, that at any rate “ the secu- 
rity against illicit ‘correspondence with Rome, allowed on all hands 
to be necessary to the state, ought no longer to slumber in obsolete 
black-letter.” It is too much that these persons should presume 
ov absolute impunity, and should be permitted to brave the laws 
of their country at pleasure. I am well aware, that to expect the 
interference of the present Attorney-General for lreland agaist 
such offenders, might be deemed a httle unreasonable. But there 
is a Secretary of State forthe Home Department, who never yet 
shrunk from the discharge of any public duty ; and there is a Se- 
cretary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, under whose very eyes 
these blasphemous (and the latter of them, | submit, libellows) 
publications must have issued. From one or both of these dis- 
tinguished and honorable men, better things might have been hoped. 
If by the very anomalous nature of the policy pursued towards  Ire- 
land—by the Mezentian expedient, which hangs about them some 
chilling, palsying, deadening weight, to rob their native spirit ‘of 
more than half its energy ;—if, 1 say, they are thus prevented from 
accomplishing the good which their own wishes might prompt them 
to effect—at least we might expect, that in sucha case as this, they 
would avow and deplore the condition in which they are placed. 
“Habemus senatus consultum,” they might say to Parliament, 
“habemus senatus consultum vehemens et grave; non deest rei- 
publice consilium neque auctoritas hujus ordinis ; nos dice aperté, 
consules desumus.” 

But let this pass. Painful as it is to see the spiritual interests 
of five millions of our fellow-subjects thus impudently sported with 
by Bails from Rome, in defiance of the law, even this is better, than 
that it should be done in conformity to law ;—it is less mortifying, 
than to see these same pestilent absurdities, these monuments at 
once of the presumption and of the folly of man, formally set forth 


* Debates, 11th May, 1813. 
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(as they would be, if your Bill had passed intu a law) under the 
authority of “bis Majesty’s Commissioners for regulating: the In- 
tercourse of Subjects of this Realm with the See of Rome.” 

And now, Sir, having toiled through the Bill, permit me to re- 
capitulate the fair and full amount of the new « Securities” therem 
devised. Two of the three provisions, which you are pleased to 
dignify by that name, are found, in truth, to be new and large con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics ; the other,—the sole remaining 
fruit of seven-and-twenty years of hard labor, given successively by 
some of the acutest and most powerful intellects which England 
and Ireland have ever produced, to the momentous problem of 
“combining Catholic Freedom with Protestaut Security,” is the 
amendment of two clauses of the Irish Oath of 1793, by changing 
therein the conjunction and into or. 

Really, Sir, of the dignity of your station and character did not 
forbid the supposition, | should imagine that you had no other pur- 
pose in recommending such provisions, than to laugh at the whole 
proceeding. But, no; it comes from you in very sober earnest: 
and the most charitable way of viewing the whole matter, is to be- 
lieve, that you have so tied and hampered yourself with this unhappy 
question, that you must see it disposed of at any hazard. You 
dare not scrutinize the particular measure devised for the purpose, 
whether by yourself or others. You are afraid of looking into its 
details, lest they should be found too absurd, or too mischievous, 
for even the powers of your eloquence to make them decently pro- 
ducible to an assembly of educated Englishmen. You, therefore, 
dispose of the whole of them ina lump. And the majority of the 
House, equally tired of the questiqn, and equally committed on it, 
with yourself, cheers you while you say that “ you will not now 
enter into the question of securities, further than observing, that 
you do not think we can have any better than those proposed.” 


Mr. Canning’s Speech. 


From this view of the Bill, I pass to the Speech with which you 
were pleased to support it. 

And here, Sir, 1 cannot but express my astonishment, that such 
a speech should ever have issued from your lips. ‘That there are 
in it,as there must always be in every considerable effort of yours, 
proofs of uncommon talent, splendid imagery, felicitous expression, 
I need not say. But the total absence of every thing like reasoning, 
the careful avoidance of all grappling with the real difficulties of 
your subject, the fabrication of foolish objections for the mere pur- 
- pose of knocking them down,—above all, the tone of exaggeration, 
of forced passion, of idle menace, nay, of palpable contradiction, 
which mainly distinguish it,—form such a coutrast to your happier, 
I should say your ordinary style, as to give it the air of travestie, 
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rather than of a genuine production of your rare genius. 1am not 
ignorant, that it was characterised by one of the ablest of your 
hearers as “‘ unanswerable ;” but, in sober truth, I can hardly 
imagine a more amusing exhibition, than an answer to it from 
yourself. How would the unhappy wight, who had ventured: in 
your hearing to utter such an harangue in opposition to you, have 
been made to wince, and writhe, and groan, under the sting of 
your sarcastic tongue ! You would have silenced him for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

1, Sir, do not presume,—! am not able,—to answer you: but f 

will state faithfully every thing in the shape of argument, which is 
reported to have been spoken by you on this occasion, in order 
that you may see how rich a mine of ridicule was open to any one 
capable of working it. 
- [. Your first argument is as follows :—‘‘ What was it that pre- 
vented the Catholics from taking their seats in that House? ‘The 
eath against Transubstantiation. But while they excluded a man 
from Parliament for his belief in transubstantiation, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that he who believed in consubstantiation enjoyed 
every privilege of the Constitution. He did not say there was no 
difference between the two opinions; but the man who could make 
it a ground of exclusion from political power, must have a minute 
perception of the niceties of ratiocination, for which he might be 
envied as a logician, but which was wholly useless for the purposes 
of common life.”* Hear. Hear. 

Sir, I will not do your powerful understanding the injustice of 
supposing for a single instant, that you ever ascribed the smallest 
weight to so barefaced a sophism. But non causa pro causa is, 
sometimes, a very pretty and effective fallacy ; and in the absence 
of sounder materials, must not be discarded. Its real value on the 
present occasion may be best illustrated by putting a parallel case. 

In order to protect the Bank of England from forgery, it is 
highly penal “ for any one to have in his possession a frame for 
making paper with waved lines.” Imagine, then, some sagacious 
country-gentleman, fresh from Burn, to come down to the House, 
and denounce, with becoming self-complacency, the monstrous 
injustice, that while straight-lined paper may be made with imypu- 
nity, any honest man, who happens to have a curved-line frame in 
his house, is liable to be sent to Botany Bay. ‘I do not deny,” 
says he, “ that there is a difference between straight and waved lines ; 
but the man who thinks that difference so great, that the possessor of 
the waved-line frame is unfit to abide in the same hemisphere with 
him of the straight, has an acuteness of sensibility to lineal recti- 
tude, which, however it may demand our admiration, is utterly 
unfit for ordinary life.” 


' I quote from Parliamentary History and Review for 1825. 
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You will, Iam sure, agree with me, that this argument is the 
very counterpart of yours. The only difference is, that the worthy 
Baronet would begin by deceiving himself, before he make any 
attempt on the understanding of his hearers—while the Right Ho- 
norable Secretary is altogether indulging in a speculation on the 
suasibility of others. On a former occasion, you were heard to 
state this matter, not certainly with historical, but with logical ac- 
curacy. In arguing in favor of Mr. Plunket’s Bill, (March 16, 
1821,) you found it convenient to suppose that the test respecting 
transubstantiation was framed at the Revolution. ‘‘ Concurring 
in the religion of the exiled family,” said you, “the Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of the British Crown were held also to be devoted 
to their political claims, The Roman Catholic was presumed to 
be essentially a traitor; but as treason was naturally concealed as 
much as possible, while religion was more readily avowed or as- 
certained, the test of the suspected politics was sought in the pro- 
fessed Creed.” —‘ Was his Creed his guilt? no.— But his Creed 
designated the man, and his guilt consisted in his foreign attach- 
ment.” 

Sir, you have here given so very happy an explanation of the 
Test, that 1 should be ashamed of myself if | were to attempt to 
improve on it. I will, therefore, only beg leave to correct you as 
to its origin, and of course its primary purpose, It was framed 
= it really be necessary to remind you ?) fifteen years before the 

evolution, and at a time when there was no danger of any foreign 
attachment, except indeed to the Pope. But, in preference to 
using any words of my own, [ will avail myself of the admission of 
@ very distinguished Roman Catholic in the year next after its 
enactment. Father Peter Walsh, in the Dedication of his History 
of the Irish Remonstrance “ To the Catholics of England, Ireland, 
Seotland,” &c. (p. 15,) says, “if any shall object those penal 
statutes, which may perhaps be thought by some to have all their 
quarrel, and all their force, against some harmless doctrines and 
practices, as, for example, against our doctrines of the Consecra- 
tion and Transubstantiation, and our practice withal of the adora- 
tion of the Host, which this present Parliament at Westminster in 
their late Act may be thought by some tomake the principal mark, 
whereat all the arrows of disfavor must now be shot: the answer 
ig both consequential and clear. 1. That the Roman Catholics in 
general of these kingdoms, both Ecclesiastics and Laics, have 
always hitherto declined to disown those Anti-Catholic positions, 
which maintain the Pope’s pretences of all supreme both spigtanl 
and temporal dominion. 2. Their Missionaries, i. e. their Priests, 
labor to infuse into all their penitents, all their own principles of 
equivocation and mental reservation in swearing any Oath, even of 
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allegiance or supremacy to the King, and forswearing any thing 
or doctrine whatsoever, except only those articles which by the én- 
dispensable condition of their Communion they may not dissemble 
on oath. 3. That the tenet of Transubstantiation is one of these ¢ 
therefore to discover by this (however otherwise in itself a Nery 
harmless criterium) the mischief which they conceive to go along 
with it through the folly of Roman Catholics in these dominions, 
they make it the test of discriminating the loyally principled. Pro- 
testant from the disloyal and dissembling Papist.” 

Sir, I thank you for giving me an opportunity of citing this pas- 
sage, because it not only affords a very complete answer to all the 
sagacious observations we are in the habit of hearing from divers 

ersons besides yourself, respecting the folly of the law in demand- 
ing such a ‘Test ;—but also because it silences another, and appa- 
rently much graver objection. Almost every one who speaks or 
writes on the side of the Romana Catholics, from the gravest sema- 
tor down to the last speaker at a hustings or a tavern dinner, has 
been accustomed to triumph over the gross absurdity of requiring 
Oaths as a security from Roman Catholics, while they are charged 
with holding opinions subversive of the sanction of all oaths, 
Father Walsh has shown to us, that our ancestors were not so 
foolish as these very wise persons are pleased to imagine: he has 
told us, that there are tenets which, by the indispensable condition of 
Roman Catholic Communion, may not be dissembled on oath, aud 
that Transubstantiation is one of them, (as well, I suppose, as every 
other Article of Pius 1V.’s Creed). He has, moreover, told us, 
that to another class of oaths the same sacredness of obligation does 
not belong,—that to them, according to the doctrine of those Mis- 
sionary Priests from Rome, equivocation and mental reservation 
may be very safely applied,—and that this is especially the case with 
Oaths of Allegiance or Supremacy taken to the King. I heartily 
congratulate you, Sir, on a discovery so honorable to the persons 
whose cause you support. But in saying this, permit me at the 
same time to say, that 1 have no doubt whatever there are very 
few of them in England half so bad, as these their principles, if 
they continue to be their principles; nay, 1 have no doubt, that if 
Popes or Priests were to attempt now-a-days to draw such priu- 
ciples into practice among them here, we should soon see the hap- 
piest results from the experiment. But then, 1 am sorry to add, 
this admission must be confined to England :—unfortunately, there 
is another country concerned, and he must be a bold man who 
would venture with equal readiness to answer for the mass of 
the Roman Catholic population, above all of the: Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, in that country. I will, therefore, here subjoin 
one or two specimens of the sort of management to which 
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Oaths of Allegiance to temporal Sovereigns (according to Father 
Walsh) are obnoxious. 

In the first place, any one who holds the supreme power of the 
Pope even in temporal matters, may safely swear that he has “no 
temporal or civil power, direct or indirect, within this realm ;” 
because his power, though it operates on temporal matters, is not 
temporal, but spiritual. Again: by any general, though negative 
declaration, against any authority in general to be in the Pope, is 
only intended to deny his having an ordinary authority ; it does not 
extend to his extraordinary,’ casual, celestial, divine authority, on 
great and unusual contingencies. Once more, there is a very 
important distinction between the specificative and reduplicative 
sense. This will be best explained by an example. In Father 
Walsh’s time, the Irish clergy were willing to subscribe to this pro- 
position, “ It is our doctrine, that we subjects owe so natural and 
Just obedience to our king, that no power, under any pretext soever, 
can ever dispense with or free us of the same.” Here, the redu- 
plicative sense applies to ‘‘ we subjects,” that is, while we are sub- 
jects, which we shall not be, when the Pope by a judicial Process 
or Bull shall denounce the King excommunicated and deprived of 
the crown. The reduplicative sense applies also to ‘‘ our King,” 
that is, while he is our King, &c.* Such were the principles of the 
Congregation of Irish Clergy in 1666, according to this honest 
Franciscan. Nor would they be moved from them by the precepts 
of the Apostles commanding obedience to the civil powers, even 
under the reigns of the most tyrannical emperors. ‘‘ They say, 
with Bellarmine,” (these are Walsh’s words,) “the Apostles, with 
the Fathers, and other primitive Christians, dissembled on this 
point, because they had not strength enough of men and arms to 
oppose.” 3 


1 This may probably explain what most Protestant readers have been at 


=? oi to understand, the Pope’s Dominrum attuM, maintained by Mr. 
tier. 


2 See Walsh’s 2d and 3d Treatises. 

® Waish, Third Treatise, p. 31. Before I take leave of the Irish Priests of 
Charles II.’s time, I think it right to notice a very important mis-statement 
of Dr. Lingard respecting them. “The Irish Remonstrance” of 1661, of 
which Walsh was the prime advocate, was a most honest and loyal instru- 
ment, and was designed to satisfy the Government of the sound principles 
of those who subscribed it. Accordingly Dr. Lingard, in a Tract published 
a few years ago, entitled “ Documents to ascertain the Sentiments of Bri- 
tish Catholics in former Ages respecting the power of the Popes,” thus 
speaks of it:— 

“In January, 1661, the Catholic Prelates of Ireland assembled at Dublin, 
despatched an agent to nage to offer their congratulations to the King 
on his restoration,” &c. “Shortly afterwards they transmitted to the same 
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In what degree the living generation of Irish Priests may have 
departed from these principles of their predecessors, is more than 
I can presume to say. If charity teaches us to hope the' best, it 
does not forbid us to take all reasonable precaution against the 
worst.— But | turn to something else, which | will take a little 
out of the order in which it stands in your Speech, because it has 
an obvious connexion with the matters | have just considered. 

You say, Sir, that the long OaTHu required to be taken by the 
Roman Catholic “ was originally devised as a taunt against his 
religion, though it is now proposed as a limitation to his capability 
of obtaining power.” 

I assure you, that it is with reluctance [ contradict you on a 
point of history: but the importance of the cause, of which I am 
the humble advocate, will not permit, nor would you desire, that I 
should sacrifice truth to courtesy. ‘That oath, as | am surprised 
that you have forgotten, was, in its most important particulars, 
first prescribed by the 3 James I. c. 4. s. 15; and James, as I 


agent a paper to be laid before the King, entitled ‘The humble Remon- 
strance, Acknowlegement and Petition of the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland.’ As this document (Dr. Lingard continues) is not generally known, 
though it affords a strong argument in proof of the loyalty and innocence 
of that much-slandered body, and shows the agreement between their principles 
and those of the Catholics of England, I shall offer no apology for transcribing 
it entire.” Accordingly he transcribes it, and adds, “the Chapter of the 
Catholic Clergy in England, who were at this time without a Bishop, di- 
rected Dr. Ellice, their Dean, to write a letter to the Bishop of Dromore, 
declaring their entire concurrence in the sentiments it cufitained, and their 
willingness to subscribe a similar declayation, whenever an opportunity 
might offer.” patie? 

Now, the obvious meaning of this statementiis, that the body of Roman 
Catholic Prelates and Clergy in Ireland, as wel] as the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of England, held and subscribed to the sentiments contained in that 
instrument. Of the English Clergy he says only what is true ; but with 
regard to those of Ireland, the real facts, as Dr. Lingard must have known 
from the very authority which he cites, are as follows :—The Remonstrance 
was not transmitted by the Pre/ates at Dublin to their Agent in England, 
but was given to him by a layman in London, without their knowlege or con- 
currence. Only one of their body, the Bishop of Drumore (who died soon 
afterwards), could be induced to sign it. It was censured at Rome, by the 
University of Louvain, by the Nuncio at Brussels—and was rejected almost 
elianaaiite by the Irish Prelates and Priesthood. Out of nearly. $000 
seculars and regulars, 70 only subscribed thie Remonstrance; some of these 
subsequently withdrew their signatures—others were excommunicated, and 
several, in consequence, perished from want. 

I have been engaged in controversy with Dr. Lingard; but I can assuré 
him, that it is not with the feelings of controversy that I now entreat him, 
in the name of that Christian Faith of which we both are Ministers, to 
step forward and rescue his name and his profession from that foul stain, 
which such a gross mis-statement must, if unexplained, indelibly stamp on 


them. 
VOL. XXVII. Pam. NO. LIV. 2M 
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need not inform you, was one of the last of our princes, who 
would have given vent to an idle taunt against the religion of 
Rome." No, Sir, this oath had a much graver origin; it was ren- 
dered necessary by the most atrocious act of wickedness recorded 
in the English annals. ‘‘ After the infernal horrors of the. Gun- 
powder Treason, James I. caused the Oath of Allegiance to be 
enacted in Parliament, as a Test' by which his loyal Catholics, 
who were attached to their duties, as subjects, might be discrimi- 
nated from those other Catholics, who were under the predominancy 
of another power,”* Whose language have [I here employed to 
correct your very inconsiderate assertion? It is not my own,—it 
is not the language of any Protestant controversialist,—no, nor even 
of some solitary, liberal, Roman Catholic. It is part of the re- 
corded and solemn statement of the ‘‘ Committee of English Ca- 
tholics” in 1791, addressed to the three Apostolic Vicars, in vin- 
dication of themselves, and of all that was most respectable in rank, 
in opulence, in character, of the laity of that Communion, when 
they were arraigned by their spiritual superiors, for voluntarily 
disclaiming before the world those pernicious principles, which 
had too long received the countenance and support of the highest 
authorities in their church. 

Sir, Ldo not wish to dwell on the shameful parts of the history of 
my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen; but when the most dis- 
tinguished of their advocates strives to convert the guilt and oppro- 
brium of Rome into an occasion of censure and reproach against 
the defenders of the Church of England, it is not easy, nor would 
it be becoming, to sit down in silence under your attack. 

It has been seen, that the Gunpowder Treason was the proxi- 
mate cause of this oath being imposed; but though the proxi- 
mate, it was very far from being the only, cause. ‘That Treason 
itself was, in truth, a natural fruit of the doctrines then almost 
universally taught in the Church of Rome. In particular, as you 
need not to be informed, Seminaries were founded and endowed 
at Rheims, at Douay, at Rome itself, for the education of English 
Priests ; whose first duty it was to poison the minds of their people 
against the heretical government under which they lived. The 
right of destroying heretics was (1 wish [ could say that it no longer 
is) a part of the Canon Law; that right had been recently exercised 
against the sacred persons of sovereign princes. The same Canon 


1 James says himself of this oath, “ Tanto studio tantaque solicitudine 
cavebam, ne quidquam hoc juramento contineretur, preter fidelitatis illius, 
patig et temporalis obedientiz, quam ipsa natura prescribit.”—Jac. I. 
Apol. Lond. 1619, p. 289. 

2 Declaration and Protestation, &c. p. 128. 
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f.aw (as we have already seen) held, and still holds it a venial 
offence to put to death an excommunicated person, whatever be 
his station, provided that ¢ be done from zeal for religion. 

These, and such as these, were the reasons for imposing this 
oath, which you have thought fit to describe as an idle taunt, 
Believe me, Sir, it is not thus that it has ever been regarded 
at Rome. It was there viewed as a sober, serious, formidable 
attack on some of the most favored dogmas of the Vatican, 
Accordingly, this oath was solemnly condemned by at least’ fous 
Popes, besides Nuncios, and Universities. Paul V. fulminated 
his censure of it in the following decisive terms :—“ It ought to 
be sufficiently manifest to you from the words themselves, that 
an oath of this kind cannot be taken, without abandoning the 
Catholic Faith and: the Salvation of your Souls; for many are 
the things contained in it, which are manifestly opposed to faith 
and salvation.”* Urban VILI., in his Brief of May 30, 1626, calls it 
that “noxious and unlawful English Oath of Allegiance, the object 
of which is not only to secure fidelity to the King, but ¢o wrest the 
oer of the Universal Church from the. Vicars of Almighty 
‘rod.”’* ’ 


' Satis vobis ex verbis ipsis perspicuum esse debet, quod hujusmodi jura+ 
mentum salva fide Catholic et salute animarum, vesirarum prestari nop 
potest, cum multa contineat, qu fidei atque saluti aperté adversantur. 

? Noxium illud et illicitum Anglie fidelitatis juramentum, quo non soldm 
id agitur, ut fides Regi servetur, sed ut sacrum univetse ecclesia sceptrum 
eripiatur Vicariis Omnipotentis Dei. 

In order that my readers may know what are the positions which called 
forth these censures, I here subjoin King James’s Oath. 


Oatu TO BE TAKEN BY 3S James I. c. 4. 8. 18. 

I, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowlege, profess, testify and declare in 
my conscience before God and the world, that our Sovereign Lord King 
James is lawful and rightful King of this realm, and of all other his 
Majesty’s dominions and countries; and that the Pope, neither of himself, 
nor by any authority of the Church or See of Rome, or by any other means, 
with any other, hath any power or authority to depose the King, or to dis- 
pose of any of his Majesty’s kingdoms or dominions, or to authorise any 
foreign prince to invade or annoy him or his countries, or to discharge any 
of his subjects of their allegiance and obedience to his Majesty, or to give 
license or leave to any of them to bear arms, raise tumults, or to offer any 
violence or hurt to his Majesty’s royal person, state, or government, or to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects within his dominions. And I do swear from 
my heart, that notwithstanding any declaration or sentence of excommuni- 
cation or deprivation made or granted, or to be made or granted, by the 
Pope or his successors, or avy authority derived or pretended to be derived 
from him or bis see against the said King, his heirs or successors, or any 
absolution of the said subjects from their obedience, I will bear faith and 
true allegiance to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and him and them 
will defend to the uttermost of my power, against all conspiracies and at- 
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So late as the year 1768, the Pope’s Legate at Brussels, when 
an oath was in contemplation to be taken by the Irish Roman 
Catholics, wrote to Ireland on the subject in the following terms ; 
— That the abhorrence and detestation of the doctrine, that faith 
is not to be kept with Heretics, and that Princes deprived by the 
Pope may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, as expressed 
im that proposed oath, are —- intolerable ; because those 
doctrines are defended and contended for by most Catholic nations, 
and the Holy See has frequently followed them in practice.” 

Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, contents 
himself with remarking on this, “that the Pope’s Legate at 
Brussels delivered his own private unauthorised opinion.”* But 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland was under his jurisdiction. 

Sir, it was not till within our own times, till'the year 1778, that 
this oath was tolerated at Rome; nor even then formally and ex- 
pressty, nor without much of qualification and reserve, and some 
considerable alteration of its terms. In particular, it was not 
endured that-the doctrine of the Pope’s deposing power should be 
ealled impious, heretical and damnable; for, as Dr. Milner says, 
‘these are all high theological qualitications, which no private 
Catholic, without inclining to schism, can undertake to pronounce 
ona controverted point,” (such, it seems, the deposing power still 
is,) ‘‘on the strength of his private judgment.”* 

II. But T return to the arguments of your Speech. That which 
comes next in order is as follows: ‘The next ground of objection 
is, that the (Roman) Catholics hold the doctrine of ExcLUSiIVE 


tempts whatsoever which shall be made against his or their persons, their 
crown and dignity, by reason or color of any such sentence or declaration, 
or otherwise; and will do my best endeavor to disclose and make known 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous con- 
spiracies, which I shall know or hear of to be against him or any of them. 
And I do further swear, that I do from my heart abhor, detest and abjure, 
as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position, that Princes, 
which be excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. 

And I do believe, and in my conscience am resolved, that neither the 
Pope, nor any other person whatsoever, hath “cried to absolve me of this 
oath, or any part thereof, which I acknowlege by good and full authority to 
be lawfully ministered unto me, and do renounce al! pardons and dispensa- 
tions to the contrary. 

And all these things I do plainly and sincerely acknowlege and swear, 
according to these express words by me spoken, and according to the plain 
and common sense and understanding of the same words, without any 
equivocation or mental evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever ; and I do 
make this recognition and acknowlegement heartily, willingly and truly, ou 
the true faith of a Christian.—So help me God. 

* Sir J. C. Hippesley’s Speech, 1810.—Supp. App. p. 26. 

+ Ecclesiastical Democracy detected, p. 215. 
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SALVATION. Why, almost all the churches are exclusive on some 
articles; and Jet not those members, who urge this objection, 
forget that the Church of England holds the Athanasian Creed—a 
human exposition of the great mysteries of Christianity—and holds 
it with the expressed declaration, that they who differ from it 
cannot be saved. With this fact before them, could the (Roman) 
Catholics be excluded from the enjoyment of their civil rights, on 
the ground of believing the doctrine of exclusion ?” 

Sir, the laws of the old Athenian legislator, Draco, were said to 
be written in blood ; for he annexed the penalty of death to every 
offence whatever. Suppose, now, that a citizen of Megara had 
observed to a friend at Athens, on the cruelty of this sanguinary 
code,—‘“‘ This is a dreadful system of yours, to put a man to death 
for stealing a few figs, or breaking into his neighbour’s olive- 
ground.” —‘* Why, my dear friend,” answers the Athenian, “ how 
can you talk so absurdly? did not you yourselves hang a man, last 
week, for murder ?” 

This, Sir, affords but a very faint illustration of the wisdom of 
putting our use of the Athanasian Creed on a par with the tyran- 
nical and intolerant principles of the Church of Rome. That 
Church, among a thousand similar extravagancies, sentences a man 
to the loss of all hope of Christian Salvation, who says, that it is 
contrary to the institution of Christ, to mix water with wine at the 
holy communion ;' the Church of England, in the Athanasian 
Creed, pronounces the same of one who impugns the fundamental 
truths of Christianity; and you are pleased to say, that this deprives 
us of all right to find fault with the exclusive spirit of Rome. 

As to the Athanasian Creed being “‘a human exposition of the 
great mysteries of Christianity,” you must forgive my telling you, 
that if you had taken the trouble of acquainting yourself with the 
nature of that formulary, you would not have thought it a fit subject 
of sneer or banter. ‘The Athanasian Creed is not an exposition of 
any mysteries ; it does not aim at any thing so absurd. Butit states 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel; and in respect to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, accompanies the statement with certain 
distinctions, which were rendered necessary by the attempts of 
Heretics to corrupt the doctrine itself, by their own daring imno- 
vations, It also accompanies its statement with denouncing the 
awful sentence on unbelievers, which our Lord himself denounced, 
when he gave to his apostles the solemn charge to go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, “ he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

You will perceive, therefore, that the main question respecting 
the Athanasian Creed is, first, whether its doctrines be true ; se- 


1 Con, Trid. Sess. 22. Can. 9. 
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condly, whether they be fundamental. The Church of England 
holds them to be both true and fundamental, and therefore scruples 
not to receive and use the Creed, notwithstanding the strong terms 
in which the danger of unbelief is there set forth. 

Now, Sir, our complaint against the Church of Rome is, not 
that it excludes from Salvation those who impugn doctrines which 
it thinks fundamental, but that it holds as fundamental one particular 
doctrine which requires the belief, under the pain of damnation, of 
every thing else whatever which it shall choose to prescribe, | 
mean the infallible authority of the Church. This one tenet enslaves 
the minds of those who hold it; or, at any rate, it makes them 
unfit to legislate for any other Church: for it teaches them to 
regard that Church as leading its members to perdition. In 
respect to our own Church, the Protestant Church of England 
and Ireland, it is admitted to be either an integral part, or an 
inseparable adjunct, of the present Constitution of this Kingdom. 
The writ of Summons to Parliament expresses now, as it did 
of old, one of the principal ends of holding it to be, to consult 
for the safety and defence of the Church of England. We 
say, therefore, that those who believe that this Church leads its 
members to damnation, as they cannot with a sound conscience 
consult for its safety and defence, cannot, on the principles of the 
British Constitution, be entrusted with the legislative powers of the 
state. 

This, Sir, is the argument for excluding Roman Catholics from 
Parliament, which we found on their doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation; and you will, [ am sure, perceive, that it remains com- 
0 untouched by your pleasant commentary on the Athanasian 

reed. 

A more plausible answer is sometimes suggested, that whatever 
be the doctrines of the Roman Church itself, its lay members, 
those at least who would be likely to sit in Parliament, will trouble 
themselves very little with theological points, but will suffer all 
questions respecting the Church to go on pretty much as they do 
at present, Sir, | certainly will not insult the members of a 
different communion, by speaking or thinking so ill of them, as 
to suppose, that, if they hold the doctrine of their Church in this 
particular, it will be perfectly inoperative. On the contrary, those 
who really hold it must feel every inducement and temptation to 
act on it; their spiritual instructors will be ready enough to apprise 
them of this duty, and their own passions will make them very 
willing to acquire the merit of obeying it. In a Church which 
keeps so accurate a ledger of each individual’s merits and demerits, 
and allows so large a premium on acts of obedience to itself, we 
may be quite sure that there will be no want of inclination to 
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comply with so easy a demand.—It may be said, however, that 
there are many professed members of the Church of Rome who 
do not hold-this doctrine, whatever their Church may tell them, 
I really believe that there is much truth in this observation ; and 
if you could ascertain correctly who these are, I, for one, should 
not be afraid of seeing such men in Parliament. But, im the 
meanwhile, it is quite idle to speculate on the possible conduct of 
these mere entes rationis. 

‘That I have not too strongly stated the sentiments of the Church 
of Rome, even in England, respecting the spiritual state of the 
members of every other Church, especially of our own, I shall 
beg leave to demonstrate by one or two examples. Mr. Gandol- 
phy, one of the most learned and eloquent divines of his Church 
im modern days, published, about twelve or fourteen years ago, 
four volumes of sermons, which received the highest praises from 
the See of Rome, and were authoritatively pronounced worthy to 
be ‘‘ cased in cedur and gold,” From them I select the following 
passages :—‘‘We deny holiness and theological virtue to all secta- 
ries, because they want these first principles of piety and virtue, 
and constitute private reason and judgment the motive and the 
rule of every moral action.”—‘‘ On all and each of the members 
of Protestantism, you may write schismatical. 1 will not attempt 
a comparative review of their distinguishing defects: this one 
noxious property, which they all inherit, absolutely vitiates what is 
otherwise good and fair, and not a fruit can they produce, however 
inviting in form and lustre, which is not of this schismatical quality.”* 
—* Even the Church of England, which is the eldest of her heretical 
sisterhood, is a schismatical branch, a dead limb of the true vine, 
a rebellious child. My brethren, until the Reformation, the Eng- 
lish Church formed a great branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, and in that quality she communicated with all the other 
churches of the world in communion with her. She was a limb 
of the true vine, and, abiding in it, brought forth much fruit. 
She shot her tendrils into every corner of these islands, and every 
cluster gave delight to the husbandman, because he saw that it 
was his own vine,—the vine that he had planted. But having 
been severed by the destructive hand of schism, with a hateful eye 
he now views the sickly sprouts, which issue from its fallen, 
crushed, and broken branches. As the branch, he says, cannot 
bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine,—so this shall wither, 
and they shall gather i¢ up, and cast 7¢ into the fire, and it shall 
burn,” # 

I will now give some specimens of the devotions of the faithful, 
formed on these doctrines. In“ A Manual of Prayers, and other 


" Vol, ii. p. 75. ? Vol. i. p. $68. 
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Christian Devotions, by R. C. D.D. Booker, 1800.” I find 
the, following instructive and interesting particulars, “‘ Morning 
Prayer for Wednesday,” p. 147. 


The Litany of Intercession for England. 


“*O God the Father,” &c.—‘* Holy Mary, Queen of Angels, 
whose powerful intercession destroys all heresies, pray for England.” 
—From the dangers most justly threatening our sins, deliver Eng- 
laud, O Lord. From the “ spirit of pride, rebellion, and apos- 
tacy, deliver England.—From the spirit of hypocrisy, profaneness, 
and sacrilege, deliver England.” 

“OQ Eternal God, who in this great deluge of heresy, which 
wholly overflows and almost covers the face of this (and, hast 
vouchsafed to select a small number for thyself, and save them in 
thy holy ark from the common inundation : we praise and glorify,” 
&e. p. 153. 


A Prayer for the preservation of the True Church. 
‘©O Lord, who can abide it? what heart so stony, as to forbear 
weeping and lamenting for them, who are thus blinded, and daily 
mislead others into the pit of heresy and eternal damnation.” 


A Prayer when the Church is afflicted. 

“ O God, the enemies of the Church are entered into thine in- 
heritance ; they have defiled the temples dedicated to thy honor.”— 
‘* We are become a reproach to our neighbors ; they despise and 
make a jest of us,”——‘* Why dost thou so deliver us into the hands 
of our adversaries?” —‘ Be mindful, O Lord, of thy holy Church, 
and leave it not in the hands of thy enemies, but deliver it by thy 
strong power.”—* Awake, O Lord God, delay no longer, but 
come to succor thy people; make haste to help thy faithful ser- 
vants, and save us from the hands of our enemies, &c. that we 
may have a little taste of the sweetness of thy promises, which our 
forefathers have so abundantly experienced.” 

Sir, you will readily believe me, that 1 do not complain of these 
prayers; they accord with the feelings of persons who hold the 
principles of the Church of Rome; I only mean, that those who 
hold principles which produce such feelings, are not quite fit to 
be imtrusted with the power of legislating for our schismatical, 
heretical, and, as they conceive, damnable Church, 

If I were to inquire into the expression of the feelings of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, on the same subject, it cannot be doubted, 
that stronger language of detestation and abhorrence would easily 
be found.—But | forbear.—l will only exhibit one specimen 
which falls under my notice while | am thus writing to you, Dr. 
Doyle, who swore before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
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that he had a higher respect for the Established Church, than for 
any other body of Christians separated from the Church of Rome, 
has just expressed himself, in his Letter to the Earl of Farnham, 
in the following handsome terms toward it. ‘‘ When men gaze for 
a considerable time at the most hideous monster, they can view it 
with diminished horror; but aman of reflection, living in Ireland, 
and coolly observing the workings of the Church Establishment, 
would seek for some likeness to it among the priests of Jugger- 
naut, who sacrifice the poor naked human victims to their impure 
and detestable idols.” 

The immediate exciting cause of this rabid fury in your favorite 
divine was the recent procedure at Cavan; it has had the effect of 
absolutely dementing him; unless, indeed, he is influenced by a 
sort of perverted pride, which makes him eager to show to the 
world how much will be endured in him, before he is cast off by 
you and his other liberal friends in Parliament. For myself, when 
I see in him the fallen spirit of the Church of Rome, thus vent- 
ing its impotent malice against that Reformed Church, to which, in 
its own despite, it is compelled still to look up with respect and 
honor, | am reminded of another address on an occasion not 
totally dissimilar : 


To thee I call, but with 
No friendly voice, 
——_——-— to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I’ve fall’a, how glorious once, aa 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heav’n against Heav’n’s matchless King ! 











III. 1 proceed to another of your arguments. ‘ 

“The doctrine of ABsOLUTION had also occasioned much 
objection. In the abstract that doctrine was absurd.”—lI trust, 
Sir, that you meant to confine your censure to the extravagant 
doctrine of the Church of Rome; not to extend it (as your words 
seem to imply) to absolution generally: for if the latter were in- 
tended, I am bound to teil you, that, in the plenitude of your par- 
liamentary privilege, you have presumed to visit with your ban, one 
of the most solemn acts and declarations of our blessed Lord him- 
self. After his resurrection from the dead, when “all power had 
been given to Him in heaven and in earth,” He conferred on his 
apostles, and in them on their successors to the end of time, the 
power of absolution, soberly and soundly understood. 

‘In the abstract, that doctrine was absurd; but the evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Lords went to prove, that 
the absolution depended on the disposition of the party, and uot 
on the abstract power of the party giving it.” 
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Sir, it is not easy to restrain my pen within the bounds which I 
would wish to preseribe to it, when I reflect either on the foul 
deception practised in this particular by the Roman Catholic 
bishops on Parliament, or the deplorable facility with which you, 
and men like you, permitted yourselves to be duped by them. 
‘Fhe real doctrine of the Church of Rome is this, that no dispo- 
sition of the penitent, not even the deepest and most perfect con- 
trition, will obtain for them absolution of their sms, without the 
serious purpose of having recourse for it to their priest. In that 
case, and in that case only, (of their perfect contrition, and their 
serious purpose of confessing to the priest and seeking his absolu- 
tion,) the actual interposition of the priest is not necessary. 

But consider how small a part of the way this carries us. The 
penitent may not judge for himself, whether his contrition be per- 
fect: before he can have the comfort of knowing this, he must go 
to his priest, and receive the glad assurance from his mouth. 

The main mischief, however, is, that perfect contrition is not 
necessary. Imperfect contrition (consisting, for instance, of the 
fear of hell, the absence of the will of sinning, and the hope of 
pardon) are sufficient, with absolution, to wipe out all past guilt, 
and to ensure to the sinner his future admission to the everlasting 
happiness of heaven. Need I say what temptation to sin such a 
doctrine holds out? above al), what ruinous security of mind, what 
callousness of conscience, under the most aggravated guilt, must 
be its practical result? That it has not its full effect in countries 
where better principles prevail, and the purer faith of the nation 
at large controls and chastens the influence of the worst corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, may make those who live in such 
countries slow to credit the enormous extent of mischief produced 
by it when suffered to have its full and unmitigated sway. But 
turn to the evidence before you, seek the truth, not in the “ goodly 
glozes” of Dr. Doyle, but in the testimony of a man who has no 
interests of an Established Church to bias his judgment, or, if you 
will, to impair his credit,—of one, who has no interest whatever 
in the question, except the highest indeed, but that which is least 
likely to mislead him, the general interest of religious truth and 
liberty—turn to the evidence of Mr. Burnett, a dissenting minister, 
resident at Cork, and let him tell you what he has himself seen and 
known. ‘“ No Roman Catholic of the lower orders,” says he, 
“* has any dread of final perdition. Ihave spoken with them fre- 
quently on the subject, and never found one of them that supposed 
he could go to hell.” —“ The confidence of the people in their abso- 
lution, which follows confession, is such as completely to destroy 
in their minds any fear of future punishment. 1 have found 
this to be the case generally ; and in cases where they are con- 
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victed in courts of justice, they very seldom show any thing like a 
feeling sense of their situation; which, I conceive, arises solely 
from the conviction, that the absolution enjoyed at the hands of the 
priest will do every thing for them. J have seen, myself, thirty- 
five individuals in the dock together, sentenced to death, and I 
could not perceive the least degree of emotion in consequence of the 
pronouncing of sentence, all which I attributed to the confidence 
placed in the absolution of the clergy.”' 

Sir, [ will not stop to confute your feeble attempt to prove that 
our own Church holds the same doctrine, with that of Rome, on 
this subject. That | have sufficiently done in former publications : 
but | will once more ask you, whether you ever knew a single in- 
stance in which the absolution of the Church of England has been 
perverted to the same mischievous purpose, as that which is proved 
to be the ordinary effect of the absolution of Romish priests on 
the populace of Ireland? Lf you have not, does it become any judi- 
cious statesman, in the greatest practical question which can be 
proposed to the deliberation of Parliament, to argue on the suppo- 
sition, founded or unfounded, of a mere theoretical accordance of 
the two Churches, while the practical results are so totally dissi- 
milar? 

IV. I turn to your fourth topic. 

“The next objection—and it was one which he could not ex- 
pect to have heard—was, that the Roman Catholics attached an 
overweening value to the merits of good works,” 

Sir, I will boldly venture to assert, and to appeal to your own 
better recollection for the truth of the assertion, that you never yet 
met with man, woman, or child, quite so silly as to advance this 
objection, which you are pleased to honor with a most grave, la- 
bored, historical, theological,—and (need I add?) triumphant 
reply. 

But how, it may be asked, can so portentous an hallucination 
have come over you; I will here hazard a conjecture. It is not 
improbable, that in the course of your morning's reading, prepara- 
tory to a debate which was to crown your other high distinctions 
with the honors of a dilettanti degree in divinity, you happened to 
find, that one of the charges, sometimes brought against the Church 
of Rome, was the excessive value ascribed by it to the works of 
man. This theological objection you hastily mistook for a political 
one! And how was it to be treated? A man of ordinary genius 
would have been content to say, that however erroneous the tenet 
might be, its obvious tendency is, to render those who hold it 
good and useful subjects ;—that it is the height of injustice, there- 


1 Evidence before Lords, p. 470. 
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fore, to make it, in any degree, a plea for abridging their political 
riage. But this was very far from satisfying your aspirations. 

ou aimed at higher glory, than a dull matter-of-fact argument, 
however convincing, could bestow. You were pleased, therefore, 
to contrast the alleged error of the Church of Rome with what you, 
I doubt not, seriously believe to be a notion of the modern Calvia- 
ists, ‘* Would it not,” you say, ‘“ be more dangerous to a state 
to make good works nothing, and faith every thing? 1 prefer the 
man who insists ov the necessity of good works as part of his reli- 
gious creed, to the man who considers himself controlled in all his 
actions by an inexorable fate.” 

To the peculiar tenets of that denomination of Christians to 
which you appear to allude, 1 am very far from subscribing : but 
thus much I will say, that no man who knows what they really are 
will ever treat them with contempt. You, Sir, do not appear to have 
yet risen above the vulgarest prejudices on this subject: else, you 
would have known, that opinions which have commended them- 
selves to the full and firm conviction of some of the ablest, as well 
as holiest, men who have ever adorned our Church, are not to be 
thus blown down by “ the whiff and wind” of the smartest piece of 
rhetoric ever discharged in your honorable House. 

But it may be said that you were not speaking of modern or 
sober-minded Calvinists, but of the wild opinions of the fanatics in 
Charles’s time. “ Refer to history, and see what it teaches on the 
subject. Who were they who brought the monarch to the block? 
Who stripped episcopacy of the mitre, and of all its spiritual au- 
thority and temporal possessions? The Papists? No: but they 
who were most violently opposed to them.” 

Your argument now stands thus; because great mischief was 
inflicted on our Church and nation by one set of madmen two hun- 
dred years ago, therefore it is unjust or foolish, or both, to guard 
against the avowed hostility of another class of enemies in our own 
days—because the Dutch fleet burned Chatham in the seventeenth 
century, therefore none of our dock-yards ought to be protected 
against a French fleet in the nineteenth. 

I am afraid, Sir, we gain but little by this improvement of the 
argument. Leaving, therefore, this very favorite piece of eloquence 
(for so the cheers which attended it prove it to have been) to the 
satisfaction of yourself and the admiration of your hearers, [ will 
remind you of a real political objection against the Roman Catho- 
lics, founded on the value they attach to good works——but then it 
is to the good works of others, not their own—and consequently 
it has no tendency to improve either their loyalty or their morals. 
On the merit of the supernumerary satisfactions of departed saints, 
the doctrine of indulgencies—remissions, that is, of the pains of 
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purgatory—has been built. These indulgencies have often been 
employed in Ireland as means to stimulate and reward the dis- 
loyalty of the people to their heretical sovereigns. So late as the 
reign of George LI., it is recorded in the Journals of the Irish 
House of Commons, that money was raised by them for the ex- 
press purpose of raising a force to expel the reigning family, and 
restore the House of Stuart. It is true, that some member of the 
late Committee affected to consider the statement as of no autho- 
rity, because the same House of Commons had passed the well- 
known resolution against the agistment tithe !—as if one act of in- 
justice not only vitiated all their other acts, but threw discredit on 
all their records. I am happy, however, to be enabled to confirm 
the truth of this record by independent testimony. De Bruys, a 
contemporary Roman Catholic historian, in his Life of Benedict 
XIII," says, that that Pope, on the death of George I., “‘ ordered 
public prayers, and granted indulgences for the success of the enter- 
prise of the Pretender.” But enough of this. 

V. I pass with you to a matter of higher importance. “ Nei- 
ther do I see any valid objection,” you say, “in the argument 
drawn from the belief in the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. The 
question is not, whether it is acted on by the (Roman) Catholics, 
but whether it is acted on in sucha way as to make it dangerous to 
the state.” You then proceed to a lengthened vindication of the 
injured honor of Dr. Doyle, aud take occasion to pronounce on 
hun a panegyric, which I am quite sure we shall never hear from 
you again. ‘That divine has, indeed, been lately pleased to spare 
both friend and foe all further trouble about his character : he has 
settled that matter for himself; and it would henceforth be 


with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
if any one else were to attempt to illustrate what he has made so 
very clear. 

But, Sir, the argument of Supremacy must, [ fear, detain us a 
little longer than I could wish, 

Much confusion often arises on this point, from not sufficiently 
bearing in mind the very different foundations of papal authority, 
which are recognised in different countries. The French look to 
the councils of Constance, Pisa, and Basil, not only as truly cecu- 
menical, but as having so fixed the superiority of councils over the 
Pope, and in other respects so limited his power, that not even 
the decrees of subsequent councils, much less the constitutions of 
Popes themselves, can work any material change in the principles 


' Hist. des Papes, c. v. p. 558. 
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there established. But besides this general secunty, they procured 
for themselves what was called “ the pragmatic sanction,” which 
recognised on the part of Rome a very large measure of indepen- 
dence in the Church of France; and though this pragmatic sane- 
tion was afterwards displaced by a less favorable instrument,—the 
concordat between Francis |. and Leo X.,—=still the result has 
been the establishment of so strong-a barrier against the worst 
usurpations of Rome, that the liberties of the Gallican Church 
have formed a proud exception to the general state of spiritual 
bondage, in which other countries of that communion have been 
all, more or less, enthralled. For by the rest, the acts of the 
councils, which | have mentioned. above, (excepting the decrees 
of Constance against heretics,) were all rejected ; and in their place 
the decrees of the Councit of Florence (which was held by Euge- 
nius EV. at the same time with the Council of Basil, and im ex- 
press opposition to it,) were universally received. Now, the Fa- 
thers of Florence ascribed so large and sweeping an authority to 
the Pope, that the French have not only uniformly refused to 
recognise this council as valid, but when at Trent there was an 
atfempt to obtain the re-enactment of the: Florentine Decree, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the other French Prelates positively de- 
clared, that they would quit the council, and protest against its de- 
crees, unless the measure were abandoned. 

From this statement it will appear, how very fallacious it is to 
quote, as is often done, the language of French jurists or divines, 
im particular the famous declaration of the clergy of that church in 
1682, as authority for the doctrine of Roman Catholics in other 
countries on the supremacy of the Pope. ‘To the latter, the 
following decree of Florence is the known and recognised standard 
of orthodoxy on this point. ‘ We define, that the Holy Apostolic 
See and the Roman Pontiff have a primacy over the whole 
world, and that the Roman Pontiff himself is the successor of St. 
Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and true Vicar (or representative, 
Tororypytys) of Christ, and that he is head of the whole Church, 
and the Father and Teacher of all Christians ; and that to him in 
St. Peter was delegated by our Lord Jesus Christ full power to 
Seed, rule, and govern the universal Church; as also is contained 
in the acts of general councils, and in the holy canons.” 

On the authority of this decree, it is not wonderful that the most 
inordinate extent of power has often been claimed by the Popes, 
and too often conceded to them. It is admitted by those who are 
most eager to soften the harsher features of the papal system, by 
Mr. C. Butler in particular, that the ultramontane doctrine, as it is 
called, the assertion of the Pope’s right to supreme power, whether 
direct or indirect, in all the temporal concerns of states, the power 
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of deposing sovereigns, of interfering with the rights and duties of 
subjects, may here find apparent support. ‘That doctrine is not 
contradicted by any ecclesiastical authority ; it is favored at Rome; 
—and, everywhere else, it is tolerated by those who do not assent 
to it, We may be astonished at this; we may think it impossible 
for any, who dissent from a doctrine so pregnant with crime and 
mischief of the most gigantic kind, to esteem it worthy of toleration 
and endurance. But so it is: individuals may disclaim the doc+ 
trine for themselves, but, as we have already seen, they are not 
permitted to condemn it as contrary to religion.’ 

In England there are, | doubt not, few individuals who persist 
in holding it; but that in Ireland there are millions, who, if their 
priests will teach it to them, are most ready to receive it, is un- 
happily a point equally clear, And what security have we, that 
the priests will forbear to teach it? If there be none, I think, Sir, 
that even you must admit, that this wide and indefinite tenet of the 
Pope’s Supremacy, is both a valid and a strong objection against 
making further concessions to those who hold it. 

But the case rests not here. History for centuries past proves, 
that while in England the more extravagant notion on this subject 
was gradually losing its hold on every class of the people, it did in 
fact retain its ground m Ireland. Up to a very recent period, 
it has been maintained and acted on there. Nay, at this very 
hour, by far the most shameless and audacious claim of papal power 
ever made, is admitted as a genuine and valid decree even by the 
Class-book at Maynooth,—I mean the Ball of Boniface VILI. 
called Unam Sanctam.* 


' Isaac Barrow expresses himself on this matter in the following unan- 
swerable terms. “No man, apprehending it false, seemeth capable with 
good conscience to hold communion with those who profess it: for on 
supposition of its falsehood, the Pope and his chief adherents are the 
teachers and abettors of the highest violation ef divine commands, and the 
most enormous sins of usurpation, tyranny, imposture, perjury, rebellion, 
murder, rapine, and all the villanies complicated in the practical influence 
of this doctrine. It seemeth clear, as the sun, that if this doctrine be an 
error, it is one of the most pernicious heresies ever invented, involving the 
highest impiety, and producing the greatest mischief. For, if he that 
should teach adultery, incest, simony, theft, murder, or the like crimes to 
be lawful, would be a heretic; how much more would he be such, that 
should recommend perjury, rebellion, regicide, (things including wars, 
confusions, slaughters, desolations, all sorts of injustice and mischief,) as 
duties? How then can any man safely hold communion with such per 
sons?”—Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, Introd. s. 6. 

? Of this Bull, Dr. Doyle, Essay on Catholic Claims, p. 38, says, “ that 
it never received the assent of the Church,” and yet it was not at all re- 
sisted out of France! “that it was recalled by Clement V. (see Extravag. 
Metuit);” and yet this very authority which he cites, instead of recalling, 
recognises the Bull, while it grants, as a particular privilege to France, that 
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This Bull, among other extravagancies, attributes to the Church, 
and the Pope its head, ‘‘ two swords, the spiritual and the temporal 
—the former to be used by the Church, the latter for it: the 
former by the sacerdotal, the latter by the regal and military hand, 
but at the nod and sufferance of the priest :—as Jeremiah says, 
Lo, I have set thee, this day, over nations and kingdoms. .There- 
fore if the earthly power go wrong, it shall be judged by the 
spiritual; but the supreme power itself, by God alone. Moreover 
we declare, define, and pronounce, that zt is altogether a point 
necessary to salvation, for every creature io be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff.” 

This Bull, I repeat, is at this day held to be valid by the Class- 
book at Maynooth ; but in order to escape from the consequence 
of thereby establishing the direct power of the Pope in temporals, 
it says, that “ by the special Providence of God, though in the 
recital Boniface had throughout spoken of the temporal power of 
kings being subject to the Church, yet, when he came to the 
defining and decreeing part of the Bull, he abstains from specify- 
ing temporals, and says, in general terms, to be subject to the 
Roman Pontiff, which,” it is added, “every Catholic admits in 
spirituals.”* 

Such then is the doctrine now taught to the students who are 
training in the College at Maynooth for the ministry in Ireland, 
and those among them who shall follow their own common sense, 
(which, be it remembered, they are, in this particular, freely 
permitted to do,) and shall understand the Bull of Boniface ac- 
cording to the plain meaning of the words, and the confessed in- 
tention of the writer, will here find a complete and infallible au- 
thority for preaching the supreme power of the Church in temporals 
in its fullest extent. 

But supposing that matters be not carried so far, let us see what 
is necessarily connected with the Supremacy of the Pope even in 
spirituals. ‘The decree of Florence calls him the Father and 
Teacher of all Christians, and ascribes to him the power to feed, 
and rule, and govern the Universal Church. He must, therefore, 
have a real and substantial jurisdiction and authority in every part 
of the Church: “aright,” as Dr. Milner expresses it, ‘‘ of ad- 


no prejudices thence should arise to that kingdom or its sovereign. “ Meruit 
charissimi filii nostri Philippi, &c. sincere affectionis ad nos et Ecclesiam 
integritas ;—meruit insuper regnicolorum puritas, &c. ut tam Regem quam 
Regnum favore benevolo prosequamur. Hinc est, quod nos Regi et regno 
per definitionem et declarationem bone memorize Bonifacii Pape VIIL., 
quz incipit Unam Sanctam, nullum volumus vel intendimus prajudicium 
generari.” 

' Tract. de Ecc. p. 266. 
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dressing his doctrinal instructions and ecclesiastical mandates. to 
every portion of the Church; which mandates do not derive their 
authority from the acceptance of such portion of the Church; but 
if they are not opposed by the Church at large, they are to be re- 
ceived as coming from Christ himself.’”' 

Among other instances of the exercise of this right was the Bull 
Unigenitus, of which | have already said something; but it is ne- 
cessary to make one or two remarks on it here. 

It is well known that the publication of this Bull was only one 
of a series of measures devised at Rome, to counteract the effect 
of the Gallican Declaration of 1682, ‘The condemnation of the 
Qist Proposition, which has been above noticed,* was designed to 
bring the whole Church into the closest subjection to the Pope: 
for with this weapon he could annihilate, at his pleasure, all the 
obligations imposed by any laws, natural or divine. The great 
majority of the clergy of France were eager to concur with the 
Pope. Louis XIV., enfeebled in mind and body, was catried 
by his superstitious terrors, and by the influence of the Jesuits, 
into the same course. But the Parliament of Paris, to their 
immortal honor, refused to register the letters-patent accepting 
the Bull, without at the same time making an express provision, 
inter alia, against the obvious meaning of that part of it which 
relates to excommunication. ‘* The arrét of the Parliament, 15 
Feb. 1714, enregisters the letters-patent and the Constitution 
Unigenitus, but without approving some of the decrees not re- 
ceived in this kingdom, enounced in the Constitution, &c. and 
without permitting that the condemnation of the propositions which 
respect excommunication shall prejudice the maxims and usages 
of the said kingdom, or that, under pretext of the said Constitu- 
tion, in points respecting the fidelity and obedience due to the 
king, the observance of the laws of the state, and other real and 
certain duties, the fear of an unjust excommunication shall be 
suffered to hinder the subjects of the king from performing them.” 

Now, Sir, this, 1 contend, and 1 am sure you will agree with 
me, is not an explanation of the Bull, as is intimated by Dr. 
Murray, but a protestution against it in those particulars in which 
it is inconsistent with the independence and safety of every govern- 
ment. It shows, that jts-obvious meaning was known and felt to 
be also its real meaning atthe very time of its publication. And 
yet, in Ireland, this Bullj-so.pregnant with mischief, so ready an 

a % 

! Eccl. Dem. detected, p. 98. 


2 See above, p. 531. The 91st condemned Proposition is, “That the fear of 
an unjust excommunication ought not to deter us from doing our duty.” 


* Commons, p. 648. ‘ 
VOL, XXVII. Pam. NO. LIV. 2N 
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mstrument of subjugating every one who admits its authority to the 
absolute dictation of his spiritual guide, is received and acknow- 
leged without limitation or exception. 

But the Bull Unigenitus was not the only measure adopted at 
Rome to further its designs. The legend of St. Gregory VII. 
was another expedient ; but this was so shameless and abominable, 
that it was universally’ scouted on the continent of Europe, and 
found a refuge only in the land of Saints. There every Roman 
Catholic Priest is bound, under the penalty of mortal sin, to read 
with due devotion the holy lessons of the day, containing the narra- 
tive of this heaven-born avenger of the Church’s rights, this puller- 
down and-setter up of kings, to thank God for having given such 
a scourge to the world, and to call on Him, in humble prayer, 
to grant that the “example may still edify and strengthen the 
Church.” 

Even this is not all. About the same time (in the year 1712) 
the canonization of Pius V., begun long before, was finally com- 
pleted. This Saint, too, is worshipped in Ireland and in England ; 
but what were the high virtues, “the heroic degree of charity,” 
(such Mr. Butler tells us is requisite in this case,) which raised 
him to the celestial glory, and entitled him to the thankful comme- 
moration, nay, to the worship and adoration of the subjects of the 
British Crown? My readers will scarcely believe me, when I say 
that it was, among other things, his ‘‘ unhesitating zeal in striking 
with his dread anathema the impious heretic Elizabeth, the pre- 
tended Queen of England, the slave of shameful vices, as a heretic, 
and the favorer of Heretics, absolving her subjects from their 
allegiance, and depriving herself, by Pontifical authority, of her 
pretended right to the throne of England.” ‘These things are ex- 
— in these very terms in the Bull of Canonization ; and the 

ull, moreover, commended the example of Pius as an object of 
emitation to every Bishop. 

Sir, I must think that a claim to supremacy, such as this, 
acknowleged and acted on by all the ecclesiastics in communion 
with Rome,—entering into and directing their devotions—hal- 
lowed by association with all that is most sacred in their religion,— 
is not a matter to be treated with contempt. 

But there yet remains an observation on this point too important 
to be omitted. No Englishman will deny, that cases may be put, 
when, in the exercise of the most awful responsibility that can be 
incurred, subjects are bound by their duty to God, to themselves 
and their posterity, to rise against their lawful sovereign, and assert 
those rights which tyranny would annihilate. 


‘ It has since been admitted into the Spanish Breviary. 
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Now, the doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy tells us, that the 
power of determining when this awful moment is arrived belongs to 
the Church. Such not only was the language of Allen,’ and others, 
but it is the language of living Roman Catholics, especially of one 
of the most truly liberal of his communion; one, who viewed the 
tyranny and usurpations of the Pope with abhorrence, and whose 
manly resistance to the arrogant pretensions of the modern Chureh 
of Rome, drew down on him the indignation and censures of his 
superiors,—I mean Dr. O’Conor: even he, (and if he, all others, we 
may be sure,) affirms a principle directly tending to the violation of 
the sworn duty of the subject, and to the dependence of the Crown 
on the decisions of a foreign Pontiff. Thus he writes,* “‘ There is 
but one difference in this respect between the genuine doctrine of 
Catholics and Protestants, and that is explained by an historical 
fact, applying to the obligation of an oath, If oaths were to be im- 
mutably and eternally binding, there never could have been a re- 
volution in England without perjury; for all magistrates and officers 
of the army and navy had taken the Oath of Allegiance to James II. 
But there is a time when oaths cease to be binding; and when that 
time comes, the Protestant declares himself dispensed from their 
obligation. That time did come, when James’s tyrannical govern- 
ment rendered that government intolerable to the English people, 
and then the officers of the army and navy declared themselves dis- 
pensed from the obligation of their Oath. Now, in similar cir- . 
cumstances, a Catholic officer would pause. ‘True, he would say, 
it appears to me, that I am now acquitted from all obligation of 
allegiance ; but perhaps 1 judge too favorably in my own cause, 
and I will submit it to the judgment of the Church, whether I am, 
under these circumstances, absolved from my allegiance, or not. 
The Church then only pronounces us absolved from our oaths, when 
their obligation has already ceased.” (But then the Church has 
authority to pronounce that their obligation has ceased: and this, 


1 “ What, after all, was that deposing power, with the mention of which 
we are so much stunned, and the asserting of which is supposed to be of 
such a heavy charge against our early Divines? Did these learned men 
ascribe to the Pope a higher civil or temporal authority in the kingdoms 
of other Princes? This is what Protestants and ill-instructed and pre- 
judiced Catholics suppose. But this is a gross error.”——“ What then did they 
say, except what all Protestants have said, that a manifest grievous perse- 
cution of the community, for conscience sake, is an intolerable act of 
tyranny? The whole difference is, that the Catholics of those times, in- 
stead of deciding for themselves on so important and conscientious a busi- 
ness, as Protestants in general claimed a right to do, only then judged the 
case lawful, when an impartial and equitable arbiter, the Ecclesiastical 
Superior, decided that it was so, as Cardinal Allen argues.”— Eccl. Dem. 
detected, p. 197. 

2 Columbanus, No. I. p. 36. 
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in,teuth, is the marrow of the whole.) ‘ No Pope, no Council, 
can absolve or dispense, so long as the nature and circumstances of 
the Oath are the same.” 

Now, Sir, can any. government be safe, if its subjects are thus 
at liberty to apply to any authority, foreign or domestic, to ascer- 
tain whether, and when, their duty of allegiance has ceased? Cer- 
tainly the danger is not lessened, but greatly increased, by that au- 
thority being ecclesiastical ; for a sacredness is thus thrown about 
it, which makes its responses infinitely more venerable and convin- 
cing, than any merely human sanctions could ever give. But the 
consideration of greatest moment in the account is this—that there 
is a specific quarter to which resort may be had for the solution of 
the doubt. This must facilitate the application for the solution, 
and still more must facilitate and encourage the growth of the doubt 
itself. Where the conscience of the individual must decide, if he 
be indeed conscientious, he will, of course, be so deeply impressed 
with the sacredness of the obligation under which his oath has laid 
him, that he will be eager to keep down every nascent surmise un- 
favorable to his sworn allegiance :—nothing but the strongest and 
most palpable case of tyranny will overcome his honest scruples. 
But if there be an Ecclesiastical Superior, who can authoritatively 
pronounce on the validity of his surmise, he feels himself quite at li- 
berty to give it a full and free vent: to communicate it to that su- 
perior, and in communicating to set it forth in the strongest colors, 
and soto confirm and augment its native force. _ Besides, if there 
were no external quarter to which to have recourse for solution of 
such doubts, every individual must be inclined to keep them to 
himself, until the case be of so grave and overpowering a necessity, 
as to unite the whole mass of the people in one common feeling. 

On all these, as well as other accounts, the doctrine of the Su- 
premacy of the Pope is one which must make every wise legislature, 
particularly every Protestant legislature, cautious how they increase 
the power of those who hold it. And can this seem of little mo- 
ment, when Irish Roman Catholic Bishops—who, to the mass of 
their people, must appear to speak with authority scarcely less 
sacred than that of the Pope himself—are describing an intolerable 
tyranny as even now exercised by the Government of their own 
land? 

VI. Would that we heard such sentiments from them only! Is it 
possible, that you could deliberately permit yourself to give the high 
sanction of your example to language so violent and inflammatory ? 
that you should be one of the prime instigators to insurrection and 
rebellion? Sir, [ ask these questions, because if there be any one 
cause which more than another will justify resistance to establish- 
ed Government, it is religious persecution: -yet this is precisely 
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the act of tyranny which you are pleased to lay to the charge of the 
Government of this land. ark 
- “ It was said, as another objection to the concession of any poli- 
tical power to the (Roman) Catholics, that they were, in Ireland, 
under the guidance of men whom they regarded with veneration 
bordering on idolatry. He admitted the fact; but he laid the blame 
on another quarter. If they were idvlatrous in their devotion to 
their priests, we were to blame ; if they bowed down before idols, 
it was our persecution which set them up.” Sir, | hold it extremely 
unfair to weigh in very nice scales the words which an orator may 
Jet fall in the ardor of debate, and under the impulse of excited feei- 
ings. I should be ashamed of myself, if 1 could catch at a single 
insulated phrase, however intemperate, and make it the subject of 
captious criticism, much more of affected indignation. But, un- 
happily, in the present instance, there is nothing in the whole course 
of your speech to redeem the imprudence of this most dangerous 
expression. On the contrary, there is much to aggravate its mis- 
chief, and to give to it the air of genuine and deliberate choice. 
* Could it be expected,” you demand, “that the Catholics would 
rest contented under the stigma of their present numerous political 
disabilities Was it to be imagined, that they would go about with- 
out repining at those badges of degradation which the penal code 
hung about them?’—* Could Ireland be allowed to remain in her 
present state ; or would it be wise, or politic, to call on ber to bow 
down and worship that Constitution from the benefits of which she 
was excluded?” 

Charges such as these, idle, and, I had almost said, contemptible 
as they are in themselves, acquire a real and grave importance, 
when it is remembered from what quarter they proceed. I must, 
therefore, submit to the mortifying task of defending our Laws and 
Government from the reproaches with which you are pleased .to 
vilify them, 1 shall do this, not by argument—that would be too 
mortifying,—but by testimony; the testimony of those whom you 
have held forth to us as the miserable victims of oppression and 
persecution. 

Dr. Troy, in a pastoral letter dated Dublin, 25th May, 1798, 
makes a warm and handsome eulogy on the large share of civil, 
political, and religious rights with which the Roman Catholics were 
now legally invested. But another prelate, Dr. Moylan, expresses 
the same sentiments so much better, that | would prefer making 
use of his words. ‘‘ I would have you,” says he, addressing the 
Roman Catholics of his diocese, Cork, 16th April, 1798, “I 
would have you not unmindful of the blessings you enjoy, and the 
favors you have received : certain privileges excepted, you possess 
the advantages of the Constitution. The penal laws under which 
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our fathers groaned, have been almost all done away.” (Really 
this is by anticipation an answer to the very letter of all you have 
thought fit to say on this subject.) “‘ You have the comfort of ex- 
ercising your holy religion without control; and to the benignity of 
Government and the liberality of Parliament, we are indebted for the 
establishment and endowment of a Roman Catholic College, on an 
extensive plan, which will afford a liberal education to our youth, 
and a supply of clergy to our Church, when the present generation 
have finished their career.” (Horrible persecution!) “ These are 
favors that should excite and call out all our gratitude ; and this 
gratitude we should evince by a steady attachment to the Consti- 
tution and unshaken loyalty to our gracious Sovereign,—a sove- 
reign, who has done more for the Roman Catholic Body, and, in- 
deed, for this kingdom in general, than any or all of his prede- 
cessors,” 

You, Sir, will not be able to read language such as this, without 
deploring the lamentable degradation to which the existing penal 
code had thirty years ago reduced its victims: they were, it seems, 
so far debased by it, that they could even hug their chains, and 
fancy themselves happy, till Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Cobbett, 
and Mr. Canning, (have we lived to witness the association!) im 
the overflowing torrent of their benevolence, have kindly assured 
them that they are perfectly miserable. ‘To call on Ireland to 
value the Constitution, in her present state, is, accordimg to you, 
‘to suppose her either utterly incapable of appreciating the bene- 
fits of emancipation,” (shade of William Pitt! does he who calls 
himself your disciple, dare so to abuse that word ?) “ or altogether 
unworthy of it.” And yet, Sir, so late as the 16th of March, 1821, 
you were yourself so insensible to the wrongs of that injured coun- 
try, that you could thus speak of the condition in which the laws 
have placed her. ‘‘ From that time (1774) the system was pro- 
gressively mitigated, until the year 1793, which crowned and con- 
summated the gift of civil liberty, and left only political concession 
imperfect.” 

ih why do I dwell on the testimony of words—even your own 
recorded words,—to confute this unseemly charge against the laws 
and constitution of your country. Let me rather look to what 
ought to be, and, I doubt not, really is, a surer evidence of your 
genuine sentiments than any words can afford—I mean, the tenor 
of your public life. 

For twelve years after the first mooting of this question in 1800, 
not once did we hear from you any remonstrance on the persecution 
of Ireland. On the contrary, though your mind was made up as 
to the expediency of satisfying her moderate claims, under real 
and efficient restrictions, yet you never, during that whole period, 
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gave to those claims even the benefit of your silent vote, but were 
repeatedly numbered in the ranks opposed to them. When in 
1807 our late revered King, acting under the genuine influence 
of a righteous conscience, deprived his old age of the counsels of 
a ministry whose talents he could not but respect, and some of 
whose members he always regarded with warm and confiding at- 
tachment,—when, at that crisis of his earthly hopes and comforts, 
he cast himself on the love and loyalty of his people, and called on 
them to sustain him in the defence, as he avouched it to be, of the 
Protestant Religion and the ancieat Constitution of his coun- 
try,—you, Sir, were among the foremost to answer to his call, 
You gave to him the full benefit of your powerful services, 
and thus largely contributed to the triumph of that very cause, 
which you now think proper to designate by the name of per- 
secution. 

Do I blame you for this? do I cast it in your teeth? No, Sir, 
I honor you for your manly firmness in standing by your good old 
King when he was beset with difficulty and danger ; when, for the 
first time since the downfal of the Monarchy in 1648, he was 
arraigned for his own personal acts before the tribunal of Parlia- 
ment, when he could offer to his servants nothing but the prospect 
of an arduous and most doubtful struggle, of short-lived honors, 
and of mortifying, though not inglorious, defeat. That you 
sought the invidious eminence to which you were then raised, | do 
not believe ; I believe, rather, that, in accepting office under such 
circumstances, you yielded to a sense of public duty, to that just 
confidence in a good cause, which ‘makes ambition virtue,” 
which gives Courage even to the timid, but nerves the manly spirit 
to a tone of vigorous and energetic action, commensurate with the 
high exigence which calls it forth, But, Sir, while 1 honor you 
sincerely, and from my heart, for your conduct on that trying occa- 
siou, it is only on the supposition, that, however you might differ 
from your Sovereign’s judgment, you-were satisfied that his © 
scruple was worthy of your respect. Such it could not have been, 
had you deemed it to be founded on injustice and persecution. In 
that case, it would have been your duty to him, no less than to 
yourself, to have declined his services, to have remonstrated against 
his prepossessions, to have told him, that, while you honored his 
sincerity, you were bound to warn him of the unrighteous and 
unholy end of all his solicitude. 

Such, Sir, must have been your conduct, had you then enter- 
tained the opinion of this question which you now proclaim.— 
You would not have waited till your Sovereign’s virtual decease,— 
till you no longer were his minister,—to call on Parliament to 
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perform this tardy act of justice to your persecuted countrymen,'— 
nor would you, as you did in 1813, have rejected every other 
solace of their misery, every other relief from the cruel bondage in 
which mijlions were holden, because the great and opulent few 
aniong them were refused a seat in our Protestant Legislature. 

But I bave dwelt too long on this—let me turn to the conse- 
quence which you ascribe to this bitter persecution.—* [t has 
made the Roman Catholic people of Ireland the idolatrous wor- 
shippers of their Priests,” 

Sir, Doctor Moylan has told us, that four-and-thirty years ago 
every thing of what he deemed persecution, even in theory, had 
ceased: in practice, it had ceased before. But during this long 
period, the power of the Priesthood has not been shaken,—till 


' Tam tempted to add the following testimony of the persecuted state of 
the Irish. 

Me. Gratran.—* If you want to form a judgment of the character and 
capacities of Ireland, look to what she has effected in the short space of 
twenty-five years. In that short period, the people added one-third to her 
commerce, increased her revenue five-fold, gave an accession of one-third 
to her population, and have besides acquired a free trade and a free consti- 
tution, These are the barbarous accomplishments of Ireland. The Catholics 
of Ireland have atrial by jury—are admissible to all offices, but the highest 
offices in the state, but, above all, are a constituent part of the country,— 
these are the rights which they possess, and these rights they would not 
surrender to the kings of England, nor will they surrender them to an ene- 
my. These facts afford the best proof of the highly civilized and improved 
state of Ireland, and afford the best picture of that brave people, who have 
been so cruelly stigmatized.”—Parl. Deb. May 25th, 1808, p. 570. 

Mr. Cannrnc.—“ The Roman Catholics of Ireland are a loyal people: 
and they share with all their countrymen the qualities of generosity of 
heart, and warmth of feeling, and deep sensibility to kindness. They can- 
not, therefore, but acknowlege their obligations to a sovereign, whose 
reign, a contrast therein to that of his predecessors, has been one continued 
series of concessions and relaxations in their favor; and if those concessions 
and relaxations had arrived at a point, beyond which not the policy, but 
the conscience of the monarch would not suffer him to go, they would 
surely have respected in him those rights of conscience which they claim 
for themselves,” &c. ; 

After describing the penal system—‘ Such was the system, to which we 
gave atrial. Happily it failed; and we have come back from this barbarous 
system to one of good policy and of humanity. We have acknowleged 
the erroneous severity of our ancestors, by the successive repeal of much 
the greater part of the code, which pressed on our Catholic fellow-subjects. 
We have done this: and have we any reason to repent of it? Has not the 
growth of Irish prosperity kept pace with that of Catholic happiness and free- 
dom ? 

“ I am willing to agree with you, that we have gone so far, that we ought 
not to proceed further, without such securities, as may be reasonably required, 
and as are necessary for the preservation of our own Protestant Establish- 
ments.”—Parl. Deb. April 24th, 1812, p. 1031. 
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within the last few months, when another sort of persecution 
has. commenced, a persecution which Dr. Doyle has gravely 
proclaimed to be more intolerable than the penal code in all 
its matured severity, 1 mean the persecution of reason, and the 
diffusion of the Scriptures. It is plain, therefore, that the cause 
which you assign cannot be the real one. But did you ever 
trouble yourself to inquire, whether there be anything in the 
Roman Catholic system itself which will account for the won- 
derful empire held by the Priesthood over the understanding 
and feelings of their people, wherever, as in Ireland, that system 
is counteracted by no external cause, but is permitted to act with 
full and unimpaired activity? If not, you will not, perhaps, be 
sorry to be presented with some particulars here. 

1 will not carry you back to distant ages, nor harass you with a 
disquisition on the canons of ancient councils—my authorities 
shall be all of the present day, taken from books of high reputa- 
tion among the living members of the Church of Rome. 

The very first principle of that Church is, that not the Scriptures 
of God, but “ the teaching authority of the successors of the 
Apostles ” (so it is expressed by Mr. Berington ') is “ the rule of 
its Faith.” ‘These successors of the Apostles are, as | need not 
inform you, the Bishops; but you probably are not aware, that 
they are regarded as of equal authority with the Apostles them- 
selves. Dr. Baines, Bishop of Siga, the present Vicar Apostolic 
of the Western District, in a sermon which he preached and pub- 
lished only last year, has the following passage :—‘‘ With respect 
to the Apostles themselves, you will readily admit, that there was 
an obligation of believing their doctrines. Would any of you have 
ventured to contradict St. Paul to his face? to tell him, that you 
did not understand the Bible in the sense he taught, and that you 
had a right to explain its meaning for yourselves ? Would he have 
acquiesced in your claims? Would he not rather have pronounced 
on you the anathema, which he declared ke would pronounce even 
on an Angel from Heaven, who should teach doctrines different 
from those which he had preached? But'why, let me ask, should 
the Apostles be entitled to an obedience which is refused to their 
successors? The Catholic Church believes, that the same sub- 
mission is due to the lawful successors of the Apostles in the first, 
the second, and the nineteenth century, as was due to the Apostles 
themselves.” In conformity to this doctrine, they are held to be, 
in such a sense, the authoritative interpreters of Scripture, that no 
one may follow the light of his own understanding against any of 
their declared interpretations. If the Church were to declare it 
to be according to Scripture, that an heretical monarch should be 


! “ Faith of Catholics,” &c. by Berington and Kirke, 1813. 
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deposed, its members would be bound to believe that such is the 
doctrine of Scripture, though they might be unable to discern" it 
there. 

In accordance with the same principle, the Scriptures themselves 
are held to be not only no more than a part, but also by no means 
a necessary part of the word of God. ‘Thus writes Mr. Bering- 
ton—“ We are not at liberty to think, that the truths preached by 
the Apostles would not have remained to the end of the world 
pure and unaltered, had it never seemed good to any of those 
apostolic men, as it did to St. Luke, to commit to writing what 
they had learned.”* And Dr. Milner says, “The Christian doc- 
trine and discipline might have been propagated and preserved by 
the unwritten word, or tradition, joined with the authority of the 
Church, though the Scriptures had not been composed.”* Asa 
consequence of this, “ the Catholic reader will now be sensible,” 
says Mr. Berington, “ should any point of his belief seem to 
receive little support, or even no support, from any text of Scrip- 


ture, that is truth ts not thereby affected,” (he must mean, the | 
duty of believing it to be true,) “as its divine origin from Christ, 


and its descent from the Apostles, remain the same.” If a person 
should conclude that “such an article rested not on authority 
equally strong with another, which has numerous proofs from 
_— in its favor, he would probably err as a Catholic.” 

» Vili. 

That in a country where these principles are allowed their free 
sway, the Scriptures should be neglected, and in many instances 
utterly unknown, is only a matter of course. Mr. Donelan, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, nephew of Lord Fingal, one of the 
Inspectors of the Kildare Place Schools, states in his evidence + 
-before the Commissioners of Education, ‘‘ that the peasantry could 
scarcely distinguish between a Testament and any other book of 
the same size on a religious subject ; that in Connaught the pea- 
sant does not know what a Bible or Testament is.”—‘ 1 think (he 


! Mr. O'Sullivan in his evidence before the Commons, p. 462, gives the 
following account of a conversation he had held with a Roman Catholic 
— of considerable intelligence :—“ I said to him, suppose that the 

ope and Council announced that the King of England was a person that 
should be deposed, would you feel in conscience bound, as a Roman Ca- 
tholic, to obey? He answered, certainly not, because it would be contrary to 
Scripture. LIasked, whether he or his Church was to be the judge of Scrip- 
ture; he said, bis Church. Then, I asked, if the decree was so worded, that the 
Pope and Council affirmed it to be not contrary to, but according to Scripture, 
that an heretical monarch should be de » how would you act? He ad- 
mitted that he would feel himself bound by the decree, because it was for the 
pea to judge of Scripture, and that, as a Roman Catholic, he should obey 

im.” 


*'P. a0: 3 End of Controversy, p. 82. + P. 488. 
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adds) we may say, in general, they do not uiiderstand that the 
Bible contains the Word of God, the History of Our Saviour, the 
History of the Creation, and the Redemption of the World.” 

Another witness‘ informs the Commissioners, that he “ had 
met with a great many who never saw or heard of the Scriptures ; 
some did not know what he was speaking about, when speaking of 
the Bible ; at last they cried, Oh yes, you are speaking about the 
Black Book. Some of them think that Luther was the author of 
it.”—*‘ In an investigation, which occupied nearly three whole 
days, (says Mr. Gordon,*) during which [ entered as many cabins 
as that time would admit, only one copy of the Scriptures was 
found, a Protestant Testament, that belonged to a child in attend- 
ance on a Protestant School: the persons in the cabin were afraid 
to touch it; they handed it down on a board, because they 
thought it an heretical book. 

That this ignorance is encouraged by the Church of Rome as 
highly serviceable to its interests, is manifest not merely from the 
Encyclical Letter of the Pope, to which I have already referred,* 
but also from the conduct of the Priests, as narrated in the evi- 
dence before these Commissioners :—‘ One lad, of nineteen, told 
me,” says Captain Pringle, “if we read that black book, the Priest 
tells me we shall be visited with thunder and lightning.” —“ ‘The 
Roman Catholic Clergy,” says another witness,+ “ have denounced 
the Irish Scriptures from the altar in Kerry and Meath, and have 
called our New Testament, because it is in some instances bound in 
black, the Black Book, and have produced it as such in its black 
coat, connecting it with ¢he powers of darkness.” 

So much for the rule of Faith in the Church of Rome, and the 
ignorance which it has in itself a tendency to produce, and does, in 
fact, produce in Ireland. A corollary from this principle, is the 
duty of implicit faith. 1 mean, that men should be ready to be- 
lieve every tenet which the Church holds, whether they understood 
it or not, nay, whether their reason assents to it or not. ‘“ The 
body of the faithful,” says Mr. Gandolphy,* ‘are essentially dis- 
qualified from judging of points of doctrine,—in quality of sheep, 
in their state of dependence, they are to be enlightened by the 
Shepherd of the flock, Thus none can ever err.”—* A Catholic 


1 Captain George Pringle, p. 686. 2 P. 716. *See above, p.68. 

«+ H. M. Mason, » p. 746. 

$ Vol. iv. p. 307. I have before said, that at Rome Mr. Gandolphy’s 
volumes are pronounced, by authority, to be worthy of being “ cased in cedar 
and gold.” I now add, that they were at the same time characterised as a 
work “ truly worthy of a Catholic Missioner, eminently calculated to con- 
firm Catholics in their faith, as well as to bring back to the bosom of our 
holy Mother, the Church, those who are gone astray.” 
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finds not more difficulty in assenting to any truth the Church pro- 
poses to him, as an article of faith, than he would in admitting the 
oral testimony of God himself!” +—* If you say, we know you are 
of the Mother Church, and come in a direct line of succession from 
the Apostles, yet we cannot consent to receive your doctrine as 
the word of God,—I insist, my brethren, that you are not aware, 
that, by this conduct, you transfer to yourselves the whole of that 
responsibility which aitaches to your Pastors: and why unneces- 
sarily consent to carry a burden, which God had exclusively laid 
on their shoulders, If you erred before, the sin was theirs,—and 
why make it your own? Only called on to follow, (who hears you 
hears me, says Jesus Christ,) the justice of Heaven would not 
condemn your involuntary error of obedience. Whereas, if you 
undertake to judge for your pastors, you obviously resist the mes- 
sengers of Christ; and if wrongly,—and God is my witness 
you would very wrongly,—what a weight of responsibility would 
you carry with you to the judgment-seat of Christ?” * Nor is 
this limited to points of faith—* The exercise of moral virtues,” 
Mr. Gandolphy tells his people, ‘‘ must be regulated, as we regu- 
late our faith, by submission to the approbation of the Church,” 3 

And here another most important source of power to the Priest- 
hood is presented to our view. At least once in every year every 
Roman Catholic must, under the penalty of mortal sin, give an 
account of his moral conduct, confess all his offences to his spiri- 
tual pastor, and await at his lips the sentence of pardon, or the 
awful declaration that his sins are still retained. I will not dwell 
on so plain a matter; but will content myself with citing from the 
Class-book at Maynooth a passage, which will prove, beyond the 
power of comment to heighten its effect, the hideous excess to 
which the ministers of that Church in Ireland are taught to extend 
their claims on the awe and reverence of the few. 4 It is an 
acknowleged principle that ‘ whatever a priest knows, in the way 


of confession, he knows it not as man, but as acting the part of 


Christ himself.” Hence, the following maxim has the unanimous 
assent of all divines. Uf a priest be questioned by a magistrate re- 
specting matters of which he has had knowlege only from confes- 
sion, he ought to answer that he knows them not, nay, even to 
swear that he does not ; and, in doing this, he is in no danger of 
lying. The reason is (juxta Estium) because he does not lie, nor 
equivocate, who answers according to the mind of the person who 
questions him, and advances nothing but the truth; but this is the 
case of the priests under such circumstances, for he is not ques- 

* Vol. i. p. 197. 

* Vol. i. p. 232. Compare this passage cited above, p. 532. 

> Vol. ii. 103. 
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tioned by the judge, as to what he knows by way of confession, as 
he bears the part of God, quatends Dei vices agit, but what he 
knows, as man, and therefore out of confession.” ! 

Of confession | will say no more. Of absolution I will repeat, 
that the actual reception of it is deemed absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of a sinner, unless he have — contrition, in which 
case his wish for the sacrament will suffice; but then, as I have 
already said, no penitent can know of himself, whether his contri- 
tion be indeed perfect,—this can be pronounced only by the Priest. 
As Dr. Baines, in the sermon cited by me before, distinctly says, 
“ The Catholic Church requires that the sinner confess his guilt to 
the minister of religion, in order that the latter may ascertain whe- 
ther his penitent possess the requisite qualifications.” So entirely, 
therefore, is the everlasting happiness of the people placed at the 
mercy of the Priests. In connexion with the security of the state, 
it is important to add, that this very Class-bvok for the instruction 
of the Irish Priesthood tells them, that there is nothing in the 
nature of the sacrament which prevents the Priest from absolving 
persons from sins, in which he himself has been an accomplice :— 
that Benedict XIV. did indeed order that in one class of sins, those 
against the sixth Commandment (our seventh) no Priest should 
absolve, except in articulo mortis, a person with whom he has 
himself been guilty.* But this very order proves, if proof be. ne- 
cessary, that in all other cases, even murder, rebellion, and treason, 
they retain the power :—a most satisfactory hearing to any Protest- 
ant Government who has reason to suspect the loyalty of its 
Roman Catholic Clergy. 

Sir, 1 must not wholly omit to notice the power of excommuni- 
cation as one of the most efficacious causes and instruments of the 
tyranny of the Irish Priesthood. EExcommunication, Ll need not 
say, is a sentence of absolute exclusion from all the rites and sacra- 
ments of the Church—and that, in the estimation of every sincere 
member of the Church of Rome, it is therefore an absolute exclu- 
sion from the means of grace, and from the hopes of Heaven. 

This sentence cannot, according to the principles of that Church, 


1 De Peen. p. 286. I must here add what follows.—“ But if the judge 
presses further, and specially asks, whether he knows this from confession, 
some say, that the answer of the Priest, even on vath, ought still to be the 
same, that he knows it not, because the judge, whether he will or not, can- 
not ask the Confessor a question, except as he is man, But the more common 
opinion, and that which should be observed in practice is, that in such cir- 
cumstances the Confessor must say, that he cannot give any answer to this 
question.” The reason is (a most curious one, not that he will thus avoid 
perjuring himself, but) “ that this answer alone consults at once forthe seal 
of Confession, and the reverence of the Sacrament.” 

*'P. 902. 
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be pronounced by any but the Bishop, or delegate of the Bishop. 
Yet im Ireland the parish Priests are continually in the habit of 
exercising a power short of formal excommunication, but which has 
almost equal effect on the terrified minds of the people ; and, what 
is not less worthy of remark, the Bishops are in the habit of con- 
templating the exercise of this power in perfect silence.’ It is 
ealled “ the Priest’s curse.” 

I am not ignorant, that in the examination? of Drs. Murray, 
Kelly and Doyle, before the Commissioners of Education Enquiry, 
all those Prelates denied most solemnly, that this phrase was fa- 
miliar to them. By what process they enabled themselves to give 
this answer, is more than I can presume to guess. That the prac- 
tice is common, whatever become of the name, may be elicited 
from that very examination itself. 

Dr. Doyle is asked—Do you not believe it is common in many 
parts of Ireland, that that does take place from the altars on the 
part of the Priest, as applied to the people? and he answers thus 
—I should fear too often. But on this subject we have other tes- 
timony, and of the most respectable kind, that of Mr. Donelan, 
the same Roman Catholic gentleman whom I have cited before. 
“ When a person is said to be cursed from the altar, does it mean 


' P. 783. 
® There is some matter so curious in this examination, that I must ex- 
tract it:—Dr. Doyle had said, “that if any Priest under his direction had 
done so, he should reprimand him in the most severe terms for abusing his 
office; for our duty is to bless and not to curse.” Presently, he thinks 
better of this answer, and, for the ease of his conscience, informs his ex- 
aminers, that a Priest of his had once written to him apprising him of his 
having prohibited some — scandal under the pain of the curse of God.— 
I did not reprehend that Priest, says Dr. Doyle, for he appeared to be conscious 
of having acted with a degree of impropriety, and I thought the feeling existing 
in his mind was a sufficient security against his doing so again. Did the letter 
convey to you the impression that the Priest was himself sensible he had 
erred in what he had done?—He was under the impression that I might 
learn it, and would reprimand him probably with severity, &c. as to whet 
he thought he was doing wrong, I cannot say. As far as his flock is concerned, 
they are still in ignorance, whether it was with your approbation.—My 
flock know me too well to suppose I would approve of it. They do not 
know of the letter he has written to you, showing his feeling on the subject? 
—They are in ignorance of that, I suppuse; but if such a proceeding were 
repeated, they know that they should meet with redress on making ap- 
lication to me. How can they know that ?—Because they knowin many 
instances, that where they had any reasonable complaint of the conduct of 
a clergyman, on representing it to me, I have always interfered. But this 
having occurred, and no complaint having been made by the parishioners 
to you, how are they aware that you would interfere?—I think the thing is 
$0 wrong in its own nature, that tt must strike almost any Christian, that I 
disapprove of a Priest, appointed to minister between the people and God, con- 
verting his ministry into a curse. 
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an announcement of the intention of refusing those rites (absolution, 
churching women, sacraments to the dying) ?”—‘ A curse is some- 
thing beyond that ; what the poor people conceive of the curse of 
the Priest” (this layman, it seems, 1s familiar with the phrase, 
whatever may be the ignorance of the Archbishops, as stated by 
them on oath) ‘is, that it will bring down the vengeance o 
Heaven in every respect ; the vulgar expression is, that they will 
have neither luck nor grace.”* Captain Pringle* and Mr. Gordon * 
give instances, which fell within their own knowlege, of preternatural 
effects ascribed to the curse of the Priest. 

But if the sworn testimony of Drs. Murray and Kelly could 
have been sufficient to induce a doubt of the existence of this 
practice, that doubt has been removed by the history of the last few 
months. Mr. Maxwell, in his printed address to the Electors of 
the County of Cavan, thus appeals to the testimony of their own 
senses—“ You beheld the Roman Catholic pastors march imto 
the county-town at the head of their respective flocks. You 
heard them denouncing eternal damnation against every one who 
withheld bis support from their favorite candidate ;” and Lord 
George Beresford makes this one of the grounds of his protest at 
the Waterford Election, ‘ that the freedom of election was grossly 
violated by intimidation and threats of ecclesiastical censures, and 
of excommunication, used by the Catholic Clergy at this election, 
&e. and by the actual excommunication of several freeholders on 
account of voting for him.” + 

Yet, notwithstanding the notoriety of these and other similar 
proceedings, we have not heard of a single instance in which any 
one of these Clergy was called to account by his ecclesiastical 
superiors for what Dr. Doyle has designated as ‘‘a thing so wrong 
in its own nature, that it must strike every Christian ;” namely, “ that 
a Priest, appointed to minister between the people and God, 
should convert his ministry into a curse.” And while the bishops 
have thus looked on in silence, the laity, even in England, have 
given their sanction to this exercise of spiritual authority in tem- 
poral matters, by returning solemn thanks to them for their exem- 
plary zeal and services, 

But, Sir, the utmost extent of power claimed by them, and 


1 P, 494. * P. 708. 3 P. 718. 

* It is curious, but painful to remark the uniformity of conduct which, 
at almost all periods, has been preserved by the Roman Catholic Clergy in 
Ireland. In the reign of James I., at a time of great excitement, a new 
Parliament was summoned ; and Leland tells us, that “ the Clergy preached 
the cause of religion, and denounced their excommunications on those who 
should presume to vote against the friends of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
—i. 446. 
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reverence addressed to them, does not exceed the fair and reason- 
able inferences from the principles of their Church. Mr. Gan- 
dolphy, in the work for which he has received so flattering testi- 
monies of approbation from Rome, thus speaks of the dignity of 
his priesthood. ‘‘ Fifty thousand Bethsamites were slain in one 
day, for failing to show due respect to the Ark; and Oza fell dead 
before it, for venturing to touch it with a profane hand. If such 
was the awful respect exacted by God towards what were only the 
figures of our institution, mark the high consideration in which you 
ought to hold the living Priests of the eternal God.”—* Like the 
virgins mentioned im the Apocalypse, they attend him wherever he 
goes ; they form his royal court on earth, and the ministry of his 
throne; they are the chosen guardians of his person,’ possess the 
deposit of his blood, and hold the mystic keys of his everlasting 
kingdom. The Priest of Jesus Christ walks among men a miracle 
of grace—is the rock that pours forth water to the fainting—the 
manna that yields bread to the hungry—the bush that burns without 
being consumed,” (iv. 112.) “ My brethren, to the reflecting mind 
this. ministry must surely present something divinely sacred, and 
appears.more worthy the nature of angels than of men. It 
exalts them above all for which human life had designed them— 
makes them the agents of God, the vicegerents of Jesus Christ, 
and the saviours of men. In this point of view, it ranks them even 
above the angelic spirits, and clothes them with the divine character 
of the Messiah himself.’—* These distinctions, however, arising 
from the sacerdotal ministry, exclusively belong to the Priesthood 
of the Catholic Church.” —117. 

Such, Sir, is the language of a work, pronounced by the highest 
authorities at Rome to be “truly worthy of a Catholic Missioner” 
—a work, ‘‘ which not only merits approbation, but entitles its 
author to a return of thanks, and every encouragement to promote 
his labor in cultivating the vineyard of the Lord.” ‘The feelings of 
the mass of the Roman Catholics of Ireland seem to be in pretty 
strict accordance with the lofty pretensions which this champion of 
their Church sets forth: and every day brings us some fresh 
instance of their eagerness to advance the worldly greatness of their 
spiritual guides, 

It is not long ago since a Bill was brought into Parliament, and 
passed intoalaw, empowering the Roman Catholic Cle rey touse their 
own rites of burial in the churchyards of the Established Church, 
on observing the lightest condition that was consistent with the 
very principles of any establishment, Of this measure, Mr. Plunket, 


* ¥ Such is the good account to which the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
is turned. 
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in recommending it to Parliament, declared that ‘‘ it was a charter 
of toleration, for which the (Roman) Catholics ought and would 
be grateful.” What was the consequence? The Bill was: no 
sooner passed, the boon was no sooner conferred, than it was 
scorned and spurned: itis at this day become a by-word to the 
demagogues in Dublin, of all orders, lay and episcopal. And 
this, though the Head of their own Church, the venerated Pius 
VII. denounced the tolerant principle in Napoleon’s Code, ‘‘ That 
all modes of religious worship be free and publicly exercised,” ag 
contrary to the Canons, to the Councils, and to the Catholic Religion, 
to the tranquillity of life, and to the happiness of the State. 

We have since seen an open attempt, in one of the principal 
parishes in Dublin, to deprive the Protestant Vicar of what is at 
once his privilege and his duty, the presidency at the Vestry Meet- 
ing, and to give toa Roman Catholic Priest an equality of right 
with him. An eagerness in trifles such as this proves the animus 
of the parties as strongly as endeavors after greater objects. 

That many, indeed, or most of the Roman Catholics of ire- 
land, do look to the destruction of the Protestant Establishment, 
and the exaltation of their own Church, as a necessary consequence 
of the unconditional concessions which they now demand, will 
hardly be doubted by any who watch their proceedings with the 
slightest attention. Mr. O’Connell will no longer hear of a provi- 
sion for the ministers of his Church as part of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the claims of the Roman Catholics; but he treats it as a 
matter of course, that, when the political privileges shall be con- 
ceded, an adequate endowment of their Clergy must follow. Seve- 
ral years ago, a highly honorable, and certainly not bigoted, member 
of that communion, the late Sir John Throckmorton, in his Re- 
marks on the Debate of 1805, made the following frank avowal :-— 
“I shall expect, very seriously expect, when the subject has been 
more matured, to hear that the Irish Bishops of the Rosabdicheneen, 
having since made over a portion of their revenues, for the decent 
maintenance of their Catholic brethren, are ready to make further 
proposals, and to agree to an allernate enjoyment, subject always 
to his Majesty’s choice, of dignities and emoluments.” 

Pius VII., it is well known, treated it as a matter. of course, 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops would sit in Parliament, and 
made this a reason for granting to government the security of a 
veto on their appointment. In truth, the principle on which the 
concessions are now demanded, would carry with it an almost 
equal claim for the Bishops as for the laity. For if they are in- 


1 Cited by Lord Stowell (then Sir W. Scott) in his excellent speech, on 
March 2, 1813. 
VOL, XXVIII. Pam. NO. LIV. 20 
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deed Bishops,— Bishops of the sees to which they pretend,—they 
have by law a right to seats in'Parliament.. Those seats (except 
as they are affected by the Act of Union) are not couferred by 
statute, but by the common law. No act ever passed to deprive 
the Roman Catholic Bishops, and to substitute the Protestant ; 
but if the succession has (as they strenuously contend) been pre- 
served in them, and lost in our Church, they are the true and only 
Bishops of Ireland. Sir, our politicians may find, if they are not 
cautious in their proceedings, that the well known maxim, only 
one Bishop in one see, is not a mere theological nicety, but may 
lead, unless provided for in time, to grave political consequences 
hereafter. ‘1 think the Church Establishment must fall sooner 
or later,” says Dr. Doyle, in his recent Letter to Lord Farnham; 
**the concession of the Catholic claims,” he continues, “ would 
hasten this desirable result, not by any revolutionary movement, 
bat by removing an immense barrier, which the agitation of those 
claims now opposes to the progress of reason and justice, and by 
unitiug all classes of tiisnimc® in lehorine to renovate their country, 
and to restore her, divided and almost lifeless as she is, to a state 
of health and vigor.” He adds, “the concession of the rights 
which are now withholden, might be the occasion, but not the ceuse, 
of correcting abuses, of which every honest man’s conscience must 
disapprove :” in other words, putting down the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. Really, Sir, if after these broad declarations made 
by the spokesman of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, any man still 
doubts their designs, it is not that they are dissemblers, but that 
he is blind. Its very ‘true that they have just approached. the 
House of Lords, Dr. Doyle among the rest, before the ink was 
dry of his Letter to Lord Farnham, with a Petition, in which, after 
boasting of their fidehty to the Constitution, and obedience to the 
laws, they take merit to themselves aud to their flocks, for having 
* disclaimed, upon oatb, all intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment for the purpose of substituting a Catholic Establish- 
ment in its stead ;” and for having sworn “ that they will exercise 
no privilege to disturb and weaken the Protestant Religion and 
Protestant Government of Ireland.” 

I have thus, Sir, fréely remarked-on every thing which bears ‘the 
semblance of argument, in your last speech on this most important 
question. 1 omit your addresses to the passions of your hearers, 
above all, to their fears. 1 do so, because, in truth, 1 cannot suffer 
myself to believe that such a topic would be permitted to have the 
smallest weight in an assembly of British gentlemen, if the ebject 
at stake be what those who differ from you believe it to be—the 
maintenance of the civil and religious liberties of the people whom 
they represent. You yourself, indeed, are pleased to give the best 
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and shortest answer to any argument of this kind, by saying that 
“ you would not submit to the degradation of yielding to the lan- 
guage of menace,” Sir, that language has been used in every in- 
sulting form which the most rancorous malice or the wildest pre- 
sumption could devise ; and if concession be made to such sturdy 
beggars as these, 
(Otrws UBpiSew tous UBpilovras x gewy,) 

it will require greater powers and more consummate eloquence even 
than your’s, to satisfy the people, that the dignity of Parliament, 
and the safety of the State, have not been wantonly and shamefully 
abandoned. 

Sir, it has sometimes passed as a day-dream through my mind, 
how happy for us it would have been if you had been reserved to 
the present hour, free and unshackled, to follow the dictates of 
your own judgment in discerning the fittest course to be taken 
with this question, and to employ the resources of your own genius 
in recommending that course to others, What your exact plan 
would be, { do not presume to guess ;—perhaps your Bill of 1813, 
with more or less of modification, if necessary,—but, above all, 
with some means of continuing the exclusion of those who would 
not renounce that most mischievous of all their dogmas, that great 
practical heresy, which would make our admitting them to legislate 
for a Protestaut Church to be little less than an act of suicide ;— 
I mean the tenet, ‘ that all men are bound, of necessity to salvation, 
to be subject to the Pope, and to be members of the Church of 
Rome.” [ will hazard the charge of presumption by venturing to 
sketch a test, founded on this principle, in lieu of the denial of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, &c. 

“<I, A. B., do declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that I 
do not hold, nor believe that it is necessary, in order to their eter- 
nal salvation, that His Majesty King George, or any of his liege 
people, being Protestants, be, or shall become, in any way oubject 
to the Pope, or to any authority of the See of Rome: and Ido 
declare that [ do not hold, nor believe, that the Protestant Church 
of England and Ireland, as by law established, is in such wise he- 
retical, that any of the members thereof are, on that account, ex- 
cluded from the promises of the Gospel, or cut off from Christian 
salvation : and | do faithfully promise and swear that I will not 
use any power, right, or privilege, which does, or shall, to me 
belong, for the purpose of destroying, or in any way weakening the 
Protestant Church, and the establishment thereof, as it is now by 
law maintained: So help me God.” 

Sir, | bear no man’s proxy, and am not sure that such a test 
would satisfy any other individual of any party. 
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That it would not satisfy the Irish leaders [ am well aware, 
and, in plain truth, [ should have no sort of confidence in any that 
would, That it would be offensive to the Church of Rome, and to 
all the bigoted members of that Charch, I have as little doubt, and 
for that very reason L should have more reliance on its efficacy. 
The great desideratum has always been to scparate between the 
bigots and the moderate members of that Church ; to bear with as 
light a hand as possible on the latter, and to control the hostility 
of the former with the most effectual restraints that the wisdom of 
the legislature can devise. {1 should hope that among the nobles 
and the educated laity of that communion, both in England and 
Ireland, many would be found who would spurn the mandates of 
their Church, if she should refuse to let them give to their Protest- 
ant countrymen such a security for the safe and honest exercise of 
their functions as legislators, 

This is not mere idle speculation, nor wholly unsupported by 
facts. It is gratifying to find, in spite of the violent resolutions 
which have recently passed in the meetings of the British Roman 
Catholic Association, that, as the organ of that meeting admits, 
‘there is a supineness, and even an apparent indifference in too 
many of their body in England.” It is still more gratifying to 
learn, that on one of their most important calls, when “a general 
Address from the Catholics of Great Britain” was to be proposed, 
not more than str or seven gentlemen attended. —But an incident 
of a more marked kind has also occurred. 

Not many months ago, ata public dinner in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, on ‘The cause of civil and religious liberty all over 
the world,” being given as a toast, a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
Mr. Silvertop, whom I name to honor, addressed the company in 
the following words ;—“ One of the scruples stated to exist in some 
of the freeholders with regard to the Catholics, is that they are 
intolerant, because they maintain to themselves exclusive salvation. 
With respect to this point, | cannot avail myself of a better proof 
than that which is afforded by my learned friend who sits near me. 
My learned friend is descended from Roman Catholic parents: he 
was baptized in the Catholic Faith, and educated in its tenets; but 
in the sincerity of his heart, he has abjured that religion, and 
espoused the mterests of the Reformed Church. But notwith- 
standing my learned friend now professes a different faith, I do 
not therefore think he is less likely than myself to obtain happi- 
ness hereafter; and | should be guilty of gross blasphemy, if I 
thought otherwise ; for of all the gifts which God has given to 
man, reason is the most valuable; and if my learned friend has 
availed himself of that reason im coming to a determination to 
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abandon his former religion, and I, in the exercise of mine, have 
adhered to my faith, | hope the gates of heaven will be equally 
open to us.” 

‘The man, who entertains such sentiments as these, ought not, in 
my poor judgment, to be deprived of any political privilege, to 
which his station and his talents might enable him to aspire: much 
less ought he to be told that he cannot in accordance with the 
Creed of Pius 1V. be sincere in what he says. The consistency 
of his creed is his own affair. Let him believe, on the authority 
of his own Church, in ‘Transubstantiation, in Purgatory, in the 
efficacy of the Virgin Mary’s intercession for him at the ‘Throne of 
God. ‘These are points,—however we, as individual Protestants, 
may condemn them,—with which, in themselves, and except as 
indications of other tenets, which this gentleman disclaims, the 
state kas nothing whatever to do. ‘To him, therefore, and to all 
who think like him, I should rejoice to see the temple of the 
British Constitution open wide its doors, and receive them to its 
highest seats, Whether they be many or few, God only knows; 
I should hope that they would be found to be not few. 

The gentleman, who had expressed this sentiment of Christian 
charity, was, on account of it, at a subsequent meeting of the 
British Roman Catholic Association, openly denounced by an 
orator from Ireland as ‘‘a blasphemer.” But here again it is 
gratifying to know that a geueral burst of indignation followed the 
word. What was the real nature of the feeling which was thus 
displayed, whether it in any and in what degree proceeded from 
sympathy in the sentiment itself, or was the mere result of indig- 
nation at so gross an outrage, it cannot be easy to ascertain. Be 
that as it may, and without ascribing much importance to any single 
incident of this kind, I venture to express my regret, that the expe- 
riment has never yet been tried, of changing the test from a specu- 
jative to a practical point, and that too one of the highest moment. 
One great advantage would necessarily follow: there would be no 
longer occasion left for declamatory harangues on the hardship of 
punishing men for spe sculative errors ; there would be no more 
pratitle heard about nice distinctions between transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation :—and you, Sir, and men like you, would be 
spared the feeling of self- reproach, which the consciousness of 
having recourse to such wilful sophistry can hardly fail to inflict. 
In short, those who would be excluded by such a test, could not 
be held up as martyrs. It could not be any longer said that they 
are stiginatized as idolaters,—that they are punished for following 
the dictates of their conscience. But the real truth would be 
made manifest, that they are the persecutors in spirit,—that, if 
there be any stigma, it is stamped by themselves,—that they are 
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kept out of Parliament, because their conscience itself would com- 
pel them to abuse the power of legislation into an engine of spiritual 
tyranny, and of aggression on the conscience of others. 

Sir, { will not trespass on your patience further. 1 have already 
addressed you at greater length than | intended, at much greater 
than | wished: To condense or abridge, L have not now time— 
to correct or to soften, | have not inclination. ‘That I have writ- 
ten with freedom, requires no apology: you would despise me if 
I had done otherwise. That I have sometimes censured with 
warmth, will not, [ think, be ascribed to any unseemly presump- 
tion. He who feels warmly, must give utterance to his feelings. 
But enough of this: it matters little what shall be thought or said 
of me or of my puny labours. 

But it is of great moment that you, Sir, in the bigh station in 
which you are placed,—much more in that to which you may 
soon be called,—should consider well, whether any thing has been 
said even by the humble individual who now addresses you, which 
ought to bring back to your remembrance pledges given, but not 
redeemed,—expectations lavishly excited, but utterly and entirely 
unfulfilled. The more moderate opponents of the Roman Catholic 
cause long looked to you as one of their best and strongest sup- 
ports. If you were not wholly with us, yet we thought you sepa- 
rated by an insurmountable barrier from those, to whose wild pre- 
tensions we were opposed ; and have we indeed erred, in thinking 
that barrier to be insurmountable, which your own plighted faith 
had reared? ‘That you are incapable of wilfully betraying any 
cause, we well know: but inconstancy, if not so base as treachery, 
is often not less mischievous. And why were you inconstant? 
We must seek the answer in generous motives, for no others can 
influence you. 

You generously, then, extended your protection to those whom 
you thought too harshly and unnecessarily restramed. Once en- 
gaged in this course, you pursued it with an honest, but sometimes 
a mistaken zeal—with zeal, which did not stop to measure every 
step it had already taken, but pressed onwards with too exclusive 
singleness of purpose to the goal before you. Though the frenzied 
violence of those whom you thought to serve must sometimes have 
awakened your prudence, yet the dread of appearing to desert 
them for the interests of personal ambition has silenced your 
scruples, and to this hour has kept you steadfast in their now de- 
graded and degrading cause. Be more just, Sir, to yourself ; con- 
fide, as you ought, in the integrity of your own virtue, in the dig- 
nity of your own character: cast from you these idle apprehensions 
of the opinions of others—ne te quasiveris extra. Or, if false 
shame is allowed so much weight, is there no regard to the just, 
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though silent, reproaches of those whom you have deserted? Are 
the pledges you have long ago given to the Religion and Con- 
stitution of your country to be for ever abandoned? Is nothing 
sacred, but an ill-omened, ill-assor:ed, unintended, unforeseen, 
casual alliance with demagogues and Jesuits? 

Sir, those who ask these questions, (and, believe me, their num- 
is not small,) ask them “more in sorrow than in anger.” It has 
lately pleased God to bereave us of our best hope,—of a Prince, 
who reflected back the image of his Royal Father’s firmness in this 
great cause ;—and we are now mourning over the couch of that 
Statesman, who, beyond all his predecessors, (the dead and the 
dying it is vo flattery to praise,) hallowed the interests of the state, 
by binding them in one indissoluble knot,—indissoluble, while he 
bore sway,—with the interests of pure religion. ‘The return of 
yourself, and of men like you, to the principles which you once 
professed, and the standard under which you once fought, would 
almost compensate our loss, though it could not diminish our 
regret. But on whichever side the day of battle may find you, we 
are not, we thank God, without combatants worthy of the high 
interests confided to their prowess. ‘The eyes of an anxious nation 
are on them; the hearts of the British people are with them. 
With such a cause, such champions, such allies, it were criminal 
to doubt the issue. 


February 23, 1827. 
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SIR, 


Ir is so highly interesting to Protestants to know the exact position 
which their cause now holds,—and the influence which your opinions 
and conduct must have upon it is obviously so important,—that I shall 
offer no apology for endeavouring to ascertain what is the last de- 
termination which you have formed upon this subject. For this 
purpose, I will take the liberty of examining a few leading particulars 
in the speeches which you have delivered in Parliament since I be- 
fore had the honor of addressing you ; and it is with as much satisfac- 
tion to myself, as it can be to my readers, that 1 hope to comprise all 
that I shall say on the present occasion within a very narrow compass. 

And, first, I cannot but express the gratification which I have felt, 
as a humble but zealous advocate of the Protestant Cause, in peru- 
sing several passages of the speech which you made in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last. In particular, I rejoiced to read what 
follows :—‘‘ He (Mr. Canning) was prepared to say that he would 
not prematurely stir up the feelings of the people of England for a 
theoretic, though essential good. He expected the dawn of a better 
day, but he would not precipitate its appearance. He knew that the 
present darkness would (and he hoped speedily) be succeeded by a 
light which would illuminate the prospect; and, knowing this, he 
would not, for the sake of freedom of conscience, force the conscience 
of others.—(Cheers.) He spoke out thus plainly his intentions.” 

Sir, I need not say that I am one of those who are involved in this 
darkness, which you venture to predict will be so speedily dispelled. 
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Our number is, at present, very large, and it is our pride, our boast, 
the theme of our grateful, heartfelt, acknowlegment, that our Sove- 
reign himself has been pleased expressly and solemnly to place himself 
at our head. With a firmness and determination worthy of the illus- 
trious stock from which he is descended, with the frankness and manly 
candor becoming the King of a free people, with due veneration for 
that pure faith of which he is the hereditary and the sworn defender, 
he has been pleased to allay every uncomfortable surmise, which the 
selection of you, as his chief minister, must otherwise have caused. 
He has voluntarily announced to the most exalted members of our 
hierarchy, for the information of their brethren, and through them, of 
the people at large, that he is unalterably attached to the religion of 
his fathers,-—that he sees and will repel the danger which must fol- 
low the removal of those safeguards with which the wisdom of our 
ancestors (a phrase of which Fam not yet ashamed) has fenced and 
protected our Protestant Church,—and that the Oath which he took 
at his coronation has bound him for ever to reject every specious 
pretence of political expediency, which may be urged to divert him 
from his purpose. I repeat that this assurance, so solemnly given, 
far more than counterbalances any apprehension, which the apparent 
triumph of the cause of liberalism in several recent appointments 
would otherwise excite. 

Sir, I am only doing an act of justice to you, in acknowleging 
that nothing can be more gratifying, or more satisfactory, than the 
manner in which you accommodate yourself to this new state of 
things ; and I cannot but augur from it the happiest results to the 
public tranquillity. ‘ You are now prepared to say that you will rot 
prematurely stir up the feelings of the people of England.” Nay 
further, and to evinee the entire sincerity with which you speak, you 
are pleased to characterize the object itself, at which you have so 
long been aiming, as merely ‘‘a theoretic, though essential good.” 
That this description contains some very sound and importaut mea- 
ning, | have not the smallest doubt ; but it is probably a consequence 
of that thick darkness in which I am involved, that: l am unable-to 
perceive how a merely “ theoretic” good ean, at the same time, be 
** essential.” 1 am still more unable to comprehend how that! which 
we have often heard described bv you, as the greatest practical evil 
which can afflict the land, that which was ‘‘ persecution,” two years 
ago, and “oppression” two months ago, is now only a theoretic evil, 
which. may well wait on your convenience for its care. In truth, my 
difficulty becomes the greater when I take any retrospect, however 
brief, of your language or your conduct on this question. For ia- 
stance—so lately as on the 7th of March last, you supported with 
much apparent warmth, and, I doubt not, with the most entire :sin- 
cerity, the following motion of Sir Francis Burdett :—‘‘ That this 
House is impressed with the necessity of taking into immediate con- 
sideration the laws inflicting penalties on bis Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects, with the view of removing them.” So earnest were you 
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in enforcing the propriety of acceding to this motion, that you scru- 
pled not to assure the House, that the very same measure had been 
repeatedly adopted before. In particular, you were pleased to say, 
and to taunt the Master of the Rolls for his ignorance in not 
knowing, that in 1812 you had carried, by the largest majority 
ever obtained on this question, a resolution, which was nearly the 
same as that proposed by the Honorable Baronet, with this diffe- 
rence, that, as it was then drawing near the conclusion of the session, 
your resolution, in 1812, pledged the House to take these laws into 
consideration early the next session.” 

Sir, my own recollection of the tenor of your motion in 1812 
differed so widely from what you were pleased to say respecting it, 
that, in order to satisfy myself, 1 did that which | am accustomed to 
do in similar cases;—I1 referred to authoritative documents, and in the 
Votes of the House of Commons, under date of June 22d, 1812, I 
found the following :— 

“* That this House will, early in the next session of parliament, take 
into its consideration the state of the laws, affecting his Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland ; -with @ view 
to such a final and conciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to 
the peace and strength of the United Kingdom, to the. stability of 
the Protestant Establishment, and to THE GENERAL SATISPAC+ 
TION AND CONCORD OF ALL CLASSES OF HIS MAJESTY’S SUB- 
JECTS.” 

Such was the resolution adopted by the House in 1812, and of 
which you affirm that it was ¢he same in substance (bating the. dif- 
ference arising from the different periods of the two sessions) with 
that of Sir Francis Burdett, which declared “the necessity of taking 
into immediate consideration the laws inflicting penalties on his 
Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, with the view of removing them.” 

To men of plain understanding,—to those, at least, who are in- 
volved in that darkness which you are at present too wise to attempt 
to remove,—these two resolutions appear to convey meanings of a 
very opposite character. And if it were otherwise possible to: con- 
found them, yet the circumstances under which they were severally 
proposed, aud the speeches with which they were introduced, would 
make the discrepancy between them still more striking. You, Sir, in 
1812, were the advocate of concession to mea who had previously, 
in their petitions to both Houses of Parliament, declared, ** that any 
arrangement founded on the basis of mutual satisfaction and security, 
and extending to them the full enjoyment of the civil constitution of 
their country, will meet with their grateful concurrence ;” end, in 
pleading their cause, you were forward to proclaim that “‘the con- 
dition of security to the Protestant Church was absolutely indispen- 
sable.” 

Sir Francis Burdett, on the contrary, contended for the necessity 
of yielding to the claims of those, who, in their numerous petitions 
presented to your Honorable House, expressly avowed their. demand 
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for the “total, unconditional, unqualified repeal of all the laws im- 
posing on them any disability.” And the Honourable Baronet, 
faithful as he always is to the cause which he supports, and with the 
singleness of purpose and frankness of language which become an 
English gentleman, urged the House, in terms of strongest import, to 
listen to the prayer of the petitioners,—in other words, to grant this 
total, unconditional, unqualified repeal. Such, Sir, was the character 
of the resolution, which you gravely tell us was nearly the same with 
your own in 1812, and from the rejection of which, if it should be 
rejected, you felt it your duty to warn the House, that ‘ consequences 
must be expected to follow, which words were not adequate to ex- 
press.” 

It seems, however, that this proposition, rejected by a majority of 
your House in spite of this awful warning, was ‘‘ but two months dead, 
—nay, not so much, not two,” when you discovered that it may with 
perfect justice, with perfect security, and, above all, with perfect 
convenience, be suffered to remain defunct ad Gracas Calendas. I 
rejoice that you have come to this conclusion, and I earnestly wish 
that you may long continue to act on it. I rejoice too, that a 
pious, but not very confident hope, expressed by you on the 7th of 
March, is in the course of being fulfilled.—‘‘ He (Mr. Canning) 
trusted that the failure of this measure, if it should fail, will be re- 
ceived by those who will be sufferers by that event with tranquil 
resignation, rather than in any unseemly manner. God send it may 
be so! God grant us time for considering this question! for he 
could not get rid of the impression which was avowed by him on the 
last occasion on which this question was before the House,—that 
the longer its settlement is deferred, the more danger will such delay 
involve !” 

Sir, though I do not profess to perceive, exactly, the connexion of 
cause and effect, in your prayer for time and the reason on which it 
is here founded, yet 1 am unwilling to ascribe the inaccuracy to 
yourself; I will rather suppose that some misapprehension of the 
reporter has produced this seeming inconsequence :—but at any 
rate, enough, I think, is manifest, to make ordinary men, after 
hearing or reading what you then said, marvel a little in meeting with 
the following passage in your speech of Tuesday last ; ‘‘ I look alone 
for the progress of the Catholic Cause to the good sense and good 
feeling of the people of both countries (hear, hear). And that pro- 
gress can only be retarded by any inconsiderate effort to provoke 
opinion among one class, or stifle it with the opposite, at the risk of 
a convulsion in one or the other part of the United Kingdom (hear, 
hear). 1 freely avow, 1am not prepared to precipitate convulsion 
in either, therefore J will not raise hopes that might be marred, nor 
hold out too sanguine expectations, without seeing a moral prospect 
of their being realized.”—** Much, then, asI value carrying this mea- 
sure for the tranquillity of Ireland,—and I estimate it at a very high 
xate,—I will not provoke, even for that purpose, the sort of passive 
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resistance, which might, I fear, be aroused in this country (hear, 
hear);—against that feeling I confess I am not prepared to run.” — 
“* Let me, then, hear no more of the accusation, that I mean to press 
this question sternly upon the feelings of Englishmen. \f 1 were 
asked, whether I think their prejudices upon this point have slept?— 
I would say, | believe it is a sleep from which, if prematurely aroused, 
they might be awoke with gigantic strength.” 

Now all this, ‘‘ though I most powerfully and potently believe” it, 
and though I cannot but think it infinitely wiser and more becoming 
an English statesman, than the violent and (pardon me, when I say 
it,) almost inflammatory language and sentiment in which you in- 
dulged on the two immediately preceding discussions,—yet, I own, 
it excites my admiration. I admire,—not that your uncommon vi- 
gor of intellect should improve every passing event, and turn it to 
the best account,—not that you should grow wiser, as you grow 
older;—but that you should grow so very much wiser in so very 
short a space of time ;—above all, that you should, apparently without 
any effort, attain at once to that highest point of human wisdom, the 
power of knowing and acknowleging that you have been in error; 
the capacity, in short, of eating up, at a single mouthful, every un- 
wise or mischievous sentiment you may have expressed on a great 
question of national policy during half of your political life,—and, 
after the most grievous and the wildest aberratiows, sould return to 
ihe very point of scber discretion from which you started fifteen years 
ago. This it is which chiefly excites my admiration, and which, ia 
my humble opinion, places you quite alone among statesmen,—far 
above all comparison with any of the vulgar herd of politicians of 
whom I have ever read or heard. 

Sir,—in the tone and temper which you now exhibit, I anticipate 
nothing but gratification on your part, when I venture to refute a mis- 
tatement (doubtless uniutentional) in your speech of March the 7th, 
on a point pretty nearly connected with your present views of the 
Roman Catholic question. 

It had not, I believe, escaped your notice, that, at p. 35 of my former 
Letter to you, I ventured to remind you that, in May 1813, you had 
expressly declared that ‘if the boon proffered by Parliament” (the 
Bill of that year for removing the disabilities of the Roman Catholics 
on certain conditions, and with certain securities) ‘‘ should be con- 
tumaciously refused, you were firmly determined to take your stand 
against the Catholics, the same is if you had never stood forward 
their advocate.” I ventured, too,—having first shown that the Ro- 
man Catholics did refuse to accept the Bill—that they did so before 
they could be apprised of its failure in Parliament—and that this 
failure was in part caused by the early declared opposition of the 
Roman Catholics to the securities provided by the Bill,—having, I 
say, shown this, I ventured to call on you to redeem your pledge. 

In alluding to this matter in Parliament, on the 7th of March last, 
you were pleased to give au indignant contradiction of these facts,— 
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avd to say that the securities, provided by you in the Bill of 1813, 
failed, hecause the late Speaker of the House of Commons opposed 
the clause for giving seats in Parliament to the Roman Catholics, not 
because the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics expressed any distaste of 
them, “Is it not,” you exclaimed, ‘‘ human nature, is not every day's 
experience, when a scheme or bargain fails, to say that you were vot 
satisfied with the terms, and to retract the concessions which you 
might have’ before been willing to make ? Ifa man is buying a house, he 
offers a price which is refused, and he afterwards is unwilling to admit 
that he offered such a price. With confusion of history, which, in 
the light thrown on it by the Right Honorable Gentleman, is strange, 
he says that the (Roman) Catholic prelates refused what was never 
offered to them.” 

I am here, ‘it is evident, in the very unpleasant predicament. of 
being opposed: to you on a matter:of fact; but this unpleasantness 
is greatly lessened by my finding from your speech of Tuesday night, 
that it will be really an assistance ‘to you, in your present state of 
feeling towards the Roman Catholics, to satisfy you that I was right, 
and that you were wrong; that, in truth, the promise which you gave 
im 1813, and the fulfment of which would be now far from incon- 
venient to you, is still in full force. 

I say, then, Sir,—and-I challenge the utmost rigor of inquiry into 
the: accuracy of the statements which I make,—that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelates in Ireland, when they rejected the prupuseu securines 
as utterly inadmissible, did not, and could not, know, that the Bill 
containing them was rejected: in the House of Commons. The vote 
of rejection passed on the morning of the 25th of May; the Meeting 
of the Prelates in Dublin, at which the Securities were refused, was 
on the very following day: it was, therefore, physically impossible 
that they should be apprised of the loss of the Bill, But, further, the 
sentiments of the Roman Catholics were, in part, declared against the 
Bill, before it was rejected ; and, as I have said on a former occasion, 
and have just now repeated, their opposition to it was one of the de- 
clared causes of its rejection. This I shall beg leave to prove by 
reference to the speech ‘of the late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, on oppusing in the Committee that clause of your Bill which 
gave to the Roman Catholics admission to Parliament. 

“Now that this Bill, with all its amended and incorporated pro- 
visions, is before us, does it appear that the basis of general satisfac- 
tion and concord’ is likely to be established? What say the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland? Have the Roman Catholic laity, and their 
Catholic Board (the hitherto avowed and accredited organ of their 
sentiments) declared their approbation of this Bul? Certainly not. 
And so far as we do know of their proceedings, some of their most 
distinguished leaders and auxiliary delegates have, in their succes- 
sive meetings, most vehemently declaimed against it. 

‘*The Roman Catholic clergy, ov their part, also cry aloud against 
its ecclesiastical provisions. ‘The Roman Catholic Metropolitan 
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Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, has declared them to be worse than 
the old Veto; and a vicar apostolic in England, who presides epis+ 
copully over the Midland district, and is himself the agent for all 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, has denounced them as what 
all. Roman Catholics must abhor, and has declared to the world that, 
sooner than accept them, they will lay down their lives on the scaf- 


fold.” 


From all this, Sir, it is, I submit, perfectly clear that. your old 
pledge remains unredeemed; and that by redeeming it vow, ‘by 
taking your stand against the Roman Catholics,” you would fulfil: an 
ancient engagement, while, at the same time, you would consult for 
present convenience. But if direct opposition to the Roman Catholics, 
now, would be rather too strong a course,—as, considering all that 
has passed since the pledge was given, you might fairly suggest» it: to 
be,—an adherence to your latest promise ouglit, perhaps, to content us! 
“You will not provoke that passive resistance which might,.you 
fear, be raised among the Protestants in this country ;” “‘ against 
that feeling you are not prepared to run;” “ you. will suffer: our 
prejudices to sleep at present, for you believe it is a sleep: from 
which. if prematurely aroused, they might be awoke with gigantic 
strength. 

The extent to which this promise goes will be made more fully 
apparent before I have done. Meanwhile; 1 may be allowed tc seme 
you, that the particular to which I have just referred is not the only 
one in which you have attained to a truer knowlege of the facts, and 
bearings of the facts, in this great question, since it was last 'dis- 
cussed, In the debate on the 6th of March, the learned member 
for tlie city of Dublin had given as a reason for requiring further 
securities against the Roman Catholics than merely an oath, **that 
the Constitution was not satisfied with that security, even in the case 
of the King; that, besides the restraint imposed by: the Coronation 
Oath, which bound him to maintain the Protestant Established 
Church, further cautions were taken to secure his observance of this 
prime duty.” 

The argument is, I submit, very sound and very judicious; at any 
rate, it did not appear likely to excite, in a sober mind, any inclina- 
tion to taunt and ridicule. But, at that time, the bare mention of 
the Coronation Oath was enough to shake your mind ‘* from its pro- 
priety;” accordingly you came down to the House the following 
night, and permitted yourself to give vent to the following not very 
appropriate, and—considering the place which you held, both in the 
public estimation, and still more in the councils of your Sovereign, — 
somewhat startling remark ; ‘‘There was an argument brought -for- 
ward. by an Honorable Gentleman last night, which, I confess, I 
heard with some amazement. The-Honorable Gentleman is, I 
believe, new to this House, otherwise I thiuk he must have 
known that the day of the Coronation Oath is gone by. If he had 
not been quite new, he would hardly have brought it forward as a 
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final and conclusive argument—that the Crown could not grant fresh 
concessions to the Catholics without a violation of the Coronation 
Oath. I like to go to high places for high arguments, and therefore 
I have great pleasure in setting his mind entirely at ease, by reading 
an extract from the Speech of Lord Liverpool in 1825: ‘He could 
not consider the Coronation Oath as any obstacle to the removal of 
the civil and political disabilities of the (Roman) Catholics. The 
oath was an oath to protect the Established Church and Clergy of 
the Realm. The removal of the disabilities might possibly affect that 
Church, but it could only do so consequentially, Many wise and 
men were of opinion that it would strengthen the Church; and 
if Parliament presented a Bill to the King for his acceptance, groun- 
ded upon this assumption, he did not see how the King could be 
advised to consider it as at variance with the obligations of the Oath 
he had taken.’ I hope,” you continued, ‘‘ at least, one bugbear is 
disposed of, and we shall hear no more of the Coronation Oath.” 

Need I say, Sir, that in this hope you have been disappointed, I 
will not say cruelly, but most bitterly disappointed? Among the nu- 
merous incidents of the few eventful weeks which have elapsed since 
that debate, certainly not the least interesting, nor the least momen- 
tous, is the revived importance which the Coronation Oath has been 
made to assume even in your estimation. That Oath is no longer a 
mere ‘‘ bugbear” to you ;—“‘ its day,” as you have recently felt and 
acknowleged, is very far indeed from having ‘‘ gone by.” 

But this is a matter so pregnant with mighty consequences, that I 
must be permitted to consider it a little more at large. 

The opinion of the revered nobleman whose words have just been 
cited, was evidently founded on the terms of the Coronation Oath, 
as prescribed by 1 Will. and Mary, c. 6. That this oath has by a 
subsequent statute received some important additions, I shall have 
occasion to show presently. Meanwhile, it cannot escape observa- 
tion, that the noble Lord’s judgment on the question includes one 
very important condition. The oath, it is true, creates no absolute 
and specific prohibition of the partial or entire removal of the 
disabilities under which the Roman Catholics now lie. It protects 
the Established Church and Clergy, but it ought not to be contended 
that every measure is thereby forbidden, which may be fraught with 
contingent and consequential mischief to them, provided that such 
mischief be bona fide unforeseen and unapprehended by him who 
takes the oath. In the instance of the proposed measure, ‘‘ many 
wise and good men,” says Lord Liverpool, ‘‘are of opinion that it 
would strengthen the Church; and if Parliament presented a Bill to 
the King, grounded upon this assumption, I do not see how the King 
could be advised to cousider it as at variance with the obligations of 
the oath which he had taken.” From this opinion, so guarded, it is 
not propable that many persons would be found to dissent. The ad- 
visers of the Crown, whatever might be their own opinions: of the 
probable consequences of such a Bill, if Parliament presented it as a 
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measure of security for the Church, (or even, it might be added, 
as free from all danger to the Church,) would not, perhaps, be justi- 
fied in advising the exercise of the royal negative, on the ground of 
the Bill’s being at variance with the Coronation Oath. 

But this, as 1 am sure you, Sir, cannot but perceive, leaves the 
most important consideration in the case wholly untouched. The 
Oath taken by the King is a purely personal act ; it is an act be- 
tween himself and God. To apply to it our little, convenient, po- 
litical, or legal fictions,—to talk of “the omnipotence of Parliament,” 
as enabling it to annul, or dispense with, the Oath of the Sovereign, 
—to speak gravely of ‘‘a Keeper of the King’s Conscience,”—to say, 
that as “ the King can do no wrong,” as all his questionable acts 
must be regarded as the acts of his ministers, therefore they must 
direct him in such a case as this,—would be more foolish, even than 
it would be presumptuous. He might, and probably he would, com- 
municate with those persons—whether his ‘political ministers, or 
others—on whose counsel he places most reliance, in an affair of so 
great spiritual and conscientious moment to him; but it would be the 
grossest insult to the Monarch, it would be degrading him from the 
rank of a moral being, to suppose that he would regard the advice of 
such counsellors, be they who they may, ws acquitting him of the awful 
responsibility of acting in such a case on the deliberate determination 
of his own conscience. Every Sovereign, duly impressed with the 
solemn nature of the obligation of his oath, (as, thank God, our own 
gracious Sovereign has eminently proved himself to be,) would feel 
that that oath bound him,—as he values the favour of God, and the 
promise of that ‘Crown immorta!,” before which his earthly diadem 
fades into a worthless toy,—to decide for himself, whether the Bill, 
offered to his acceptance, do indeed contain provisions at variance 
with one of the great and expressed objects uf his Oath, with the 
maintenance, to the utmost of his power, of the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion esta- 
blished by law.” The minister who should dare to tell his So- 
vereign that he is exempt from this duty, that he may act on the 
conscience of his Parliament, or of his Privy Council, instead of his 
own, in such a case—I will go further, and will say, that the minister 
who should dare to treat the Coronation Oath, in the presence of his 
Sovereign, with half the levity with which you have thought it not 
unbecoming to treat it in your place in Parliament,—would bring on 
himself a responsibility which no honest man would incur for al) that 
Kings and Parliaments can give or take away. 

Sir, that ever-to-be-lamented minister, whose place you now fill; was 
not accustomed so to regard these matters. He never spoke of them 
without being duly impressed with the solemn nature of his subject. 
Instead of sneering at the Coronation Oath as “a bugbear,” instead 
of saying that ‘its day was gone by,” he, in the very passage of the 
speech from which you quote a part, recognized its great, ils enduring, 
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its practical importance. He went the whole length of warning his 
noble auditors (bonoured be his memory for the manly declaration !) 
that even if Parliament should pass a Bill founded on a Resolution 
which had been adopted by the Lower House, it became them to 
consider, whether the King could consent to establish it by law, 
consistently with the obligation of his Coronation Oath. ‘The Reso- 
lution was as follows: ‘* That it is expedient that provision should 
be made by law for the maintenance of the secular Clergy of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland :” and on it Lord Liverpool said, -‘* The 
(Roman) Catholic Church in Ireland professes to be a national, and 
not a missionary Church. The bishoprics and parishes were the 
same, or nearly so, as the bishoprics and parishes of the Estab- 
lished Church. The (Roman) Catholic Bishops claim a parity of 
spiritual jurisdiction with the Bishops of the Establishment,— their 
parish Priests claim a parity of spiritual rights and duties with the 
parochial Clergy of the Establishment. It was for Parliament, 
therefore, seriously to consider, whether the King could consent to 
establish by law such a Church as that now claiming to exist in Ire- 
land, under the designation of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, con- 
sistently with the obligation—‘to preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of this realm, and to the Churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do, or shall, appertain unto 
them, or any of them.’” 

Such, Sir, were the sentiments and language of your high-minded, 
conscientious predecessor. May the same spirit of inflexible integri- 
ty, hallowed and puritied by the same meek and unostentatious piety, 
still preside over those councils from which he is now removed! Hf 
there shall ever be a successor who is incapable of being influenced 
by the same exalted feelings, at least may the shame of contrast with 
so bright an example protect us from witnessing all outrageous vio- 
lation of his principles! But the wish is a foolish one. It will be 
better, far better, for us, that, when the righteous spirit shall have 
fled, (Dii omen avertant !) we may at once be warned of the loss by 
the exorbitant movements of any evil genius which may have usurped 
its place. 

But I have said that Lord Liverpool’s view of the Coronation Oath 
seems to have been limited to the terms of the Oath, as enjoined by 
1 W. and M. c. 6.—and that a very important addition was subse- 
quently made to it. This was done by one of the most solemn acts of 
legislation recorded in our Statute Book,—the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland. That Treaty (5 Ann. c. 8.) Ar. xXv. recites an Act (5 Ann. 
Cc. 5.)entitled ** An Act for securing the Church of England as by Law 
Established,” and declares it to be an ‘ essential and fundamental 
part of the said Articles and Union.” But the Act so solemnly re- 
cited, s. 7., declares that the 13 Eliz. c. 12. entitled “An Act for 
the Ministers of the Church of England to be of sound Religion,” 
and the ‘* Act of Uniformity,” and all other Acts of Parliament now 
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in force for the Establishment and Preservation of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, 
shall remain and he in ful! force for ever. 

And the next Section enacts, ‘* That every subsequent King or 
Queen, at his or ber Coronation, shall take and subscribe an oath fo 
maintain and preserve inviolably the said Settlement of the Church 
of England, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Government 
thereof, as by law established, within the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland.” 

Sir, when I read the terms in which this oath is conceived, it is to 
me a matter of high gratification, most certainly, but of no surprise, 
that a prince, alive to the most solemn of all obligations, should re- 
solve, as our gracious Sovereign has resolved, never to concur in 
granting to the Roman Catholic subjects such concessions as they 
and their advocates in Parliament are accustomed to demand. If 
indeed such measures were proposed as the conscience of the Sove- 
reign could regard as a real, fair, ample security of the great objects, 
to the maintenance and preservation of which he is bound by oath, 
the case would be different; and you would then have the assurance 
afforded by every act of his illustrious reign, that be would rejoice in 
extending an equal share of civil and political rights to all his sub- 


jects. But who is prepared to offer such securities? You, Sir, have 


been pleased to proclaim yourself ‘no Security-grinder!” You have 
said, in a tone of sneer and banter, which few of your hearers, and 
still fewer of your readers, have thought particularly appropriate to 
the occasion, ‘ the task of finding securities to satisfy those over-scru- 
pulous gentlemen is something like the task imposed on the prophet 
in the Bible, who was not only to find out the interpretation, but to 
guess at the dream.” Weall remember a person, some years ago, 
charged with intending to bring the Scriptures into contempt by 
his profane application of their language ; and he procured an acquit- 
tal from the jury by adducing instances of similar irreverence (among 
others) from some of your juvenile productions. Are you desirous 
that a future Hone shall be able to cite in his defence the graver au- 
thority of your addresses to Parliament, at your present mature age, 
and in the character of Minister of the Crown? 

But | am unwilling to dwell on such a topic, and return to your 
remarks on the question before me. ‘‘ If they (the opponents of the 
Roman Catholic Claims)—if they feel danger, let them find the secu- 
rities. It is a little too much to suppose that we are first to guess at 
the danger, and then fit the security to it.’ 

Sir, I need not tell you that this point was not mooted for the first 
time on the 7th of March last. Several years ago, a Speaker in your 
House, of whom, in common with a large portion of my countrymen, 
I was then a warm admirer, made upon it the following very judicious 
remark,—“ Is it not a little extraordinary that Protestants should be 
expected to be of one mind as to granting every thing to the 
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(Roman) Catholics, when such a discordance of opinion reigns among 
the (Roman) Catholics themselves as to the terms on which such 
grant would be acceptable to them? Jt has been argued rather 
whimsically, that the granting party should be prepared to offer 
terms to the petitioning party ; but surely it is for those who seck 
a concession in their own favor, to propose those means of security, 
and those terms of arrangement, without which it is admitted on 
all hands that concession could not be rationally made.”—The 
Speaker, of whose words I have here availed myself, is one with 
whom, if I may venture to judge from your most recent effusions, 
you are very far indeed from being on so good terms as your best 
friends would wish—It was the Right Honorable George Canning, 
of May 25, 1810, a gentleman, from whose speeches, about that 
period, it would be easy to adduce arguments in direct contradiction 
to almost every thing you have said on this subject during the last 
ten years, up to the epoch of your return to sounder views on the 
night of Tuesday last. 

To one of the most important and most gratifying of all your de- 
clarations on that memorable night, I shall now beg leave to advert. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ When I am taunted with thwarting the views of 
my Sovereign by an honorable member, who has not feared to enter 
the very penetralia of the Royal breast, to probe the speculative 
opinions which rest there, my answer is—that I have not, and will 
not, violate the Royal conscience. I will venerate it in the present 
Sovereign, as I have done in the late King.” 

Sir, I most heartily thank you fur those few important words. 
They appear to me,—I say it seriously and deliberately,—to have done 
more for the public tranquillity, more for the security and triumph of 
the Protestant cause, than all the ablest exertions of ail the ablest and 
most zealous of its advocates have ever achieved. In short, Sir, though 
I will not offend you by supposing that you intended such an effect, 
we owe more to you than to any subject in the King’s dominions. 
** You will not violate the Royal conscience ; you will veuerate it io 
the present Sovereign, as you have done in the late King.” 

If there be anything indefinite, anything ambiguous, in the former 
part of these words—all is cleared up, all becomes plain and precise 
in the conclusion. The measure of your promised respect and vene- 
ration for the conscience of the preseut Sovereign, is that which you 
paid to the conscience of his Royal Father. Now, Sir, that—we all 
remember—was the most perfect and scrupulous forbearance from 
éver obtruding on his councils, from ever bringiug forwards, or sup- 
porting in Parliament, (nay, itincluded the habitual and constant prac- 
tice of voting against,) a question, on which he had declared himself 
to be unalterably, conscientiously, religiously resolved, that he would 
never yield, He had “‘an oath in Heaven”—and you respected his 
awful reverence for its obligation. But not to dwell in my own fee- 
ble language on the subject, I will avail myself of your eloquent 
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statement of the principles on which you then acted, and on which 
you have now promised, in the face of parliament and of your coun- 
try, that you will henceforth again act. 

‘* While there existed in the breast of the Sovereign an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the entertainment of this question, an obstacle not of 
opinion, but of conscience, the only alternative left to a public man, 
who held the opinions which I profess to have holden, was, either to 
push those opinions into action, at all the hazard to which such a 
course would be liable," or, manfully to interfere between the con- 
science of the Sovereign and the agitation of this question, at what- 
ever risk of unpopularity or misconstruction. This latter was the 
course which 1 thought it my duty to adopt.” ‘‘ Nor is there in this 
determination any thing for which I ouglit to apologize, as incomsist- 
ent with the strictest theory or ordinary practice of the constitution. 
By the theory of the constitution, the Sovereign is armed with the 
power of interposiug his negative on any measure which he conscien- 
tiously disapproves. In the practice of the constitution, this power 
has been actively employed as lately as in the reign of King William. 
Had Parliament adopted and pressed the (Roman) Catholie claims to 
the last stage, in the last stage, they might, and probably would, have 
been met by this extreme resistance. What advantage, therefore, in 
the trial? But what danger in the conflict! Better was it, surely, 
to prevent an extremity, the results of which might have been such, 
as those who are most interested in the question would themselves 
have beea the foremost to deprecate.”’ ‘ The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are a loyal people.” If concessions and relaxations in their 
favor had arrived at a point beyond which not the policy, but the 
conscience of the Monarch would not suffer him to go, they would 
surely have respecied in him those rights of conscience which they 
claim for themselves.” 

Such, Sir, was the honorable and manly course which you pur- 
sued; such the prineiples on which it was founded. If the assertion 
of those principles was mingled with matter peculiar to the unhappy 
circumstances of our late beloved King, still the principles themselves 
remain the same; and for your distinct and public promise to act on 
them in the case of his present Majesty, for the pledge you have thus 
given, not only not to press on the royal ceuncils, but not again to 
support by your voice or vote in Parliament,—nay, even to vote 
against,—the claims of the Roman Catholics, during the present 
reign, you are, | think, entitled to the thanks of every friend to the 
monarchy or the religion of your country. 

May that reign be as long as the ardent wishes and prayers of a loyal 
people would make it !—a people attached to their sovereign, not merely 
by the formal bonds of interest or duty, but by a grateful sense of the 
benefits which have flowed to them from his wise and hitherto truly 


! Here was a reference to the unhappy malady of the late king. See 
Debates, June the 22d, 1812. 
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British councils! Long, very long may it be, before we fully know 
the value of his life to us! 

Not that I give credit to every sinister rumour, which the malice or 
folly of the age may delight to spread. If there be, in any quarter, a 
couscientious conviction that concession to the Roman Catholics, or 
any other measure, is consistent with the perfect security of the Es- 
tablished Church, I honor the firmness whici: would act on that con- 
viction. But I will not believe on light grounds, that a personage of 
the most exalted rank can ever permit himself to indulge in coarse 
abuse of the governors of our church, or indecent threats of his future 
hostility to their order. [ will not believe that any prince of the royal 
line of Brunswick, so long the bulwark of the Protestant faith, can be 
a recreant to the most sacred principles of his fathers. I will not be- 
lieve that a son of George the Third, a brother of George the Fourth, 
and of Frederic Duke of York, can have forgotten what is the first 
and highest distinction of his illustrious house—can set at nought 
the examples both of the dead and living—cau be insensible to the 
honest pride of aspiring to some portion of the glory of those whom, 
in common with all, aud more than all, he must be accustomed tu 
reverence and honor. 

But I turn from this invidious subject to the gratifying duty of 
contemplating the results which may fairly be anticipated from your 
recent engagement. 

It is plain that the benefit which you have thereby conferred, is 
not limited to your own case. The numerous friends, who are in the 
habit of deferring to your authority, and not they alone, but even the 
powerful and stirring party, which hasat length openly joined your stan- 
dard, have given to the world,—ifnot the same direct and precise pledge, 
yet, at least, an impliec and virtual promise, to be equally forbearing. 
They know your engagement, and, knowing it, they still regard your 
cause as worthy of their strenuous and anxious support; they think 
that the other great benefits which they anticipate from ‘ the liberal 
nature of your principles,” and your readiness to accommodate your 
measures to “‘ the enlightened spirit of the age,” will be cheaply pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of their Roman Catholic clients. To any re- 
monstrance from those who may think themselves deserted, they have 
a most satisfactory answer ready. ‘‘ We find, most unexpectedly, 
(though we cannot deny that all the world, except ourselves, con- 
sidered it a matter perfectly certain,) that there is an insurmountable 
obstacle to the success of your cause in the highest quarter. You 
must not, therefore, expect us to adhere to our old declarations. Only 
wait with patience till the time shall come—if it shall ever come— 
when we may serve you without prejudice to other objects; and, 
meanwhile, comfort yourselves with the reflection that your cause 
cannot but be benefited by the accession of your friends to govern- 
ment, though that government ts bound by the strongest obligations 
of duty to do absolutely nothing to forward it.” 

Such, in plain English, is the consolation openly offered to the Ro- 
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man Catholics by those who were lately pledged to identify their 
cause with their own acceptance of office ; and your language is to 
the same effect. In consequence merely of your being chief minister, 
“without your official interference, indeed with your perfect inac- 
tion, the question cannot fail to acquire strength, and to make a 
moral approach to ils consummation.” 

That the persous, whom these assurances are designed to satisfy, 
may really be contented with them, must be the hearty wish of 
us all, Ll will not attempt to disturb the harmony between them 
and you, by giving utterance to any ill-omened apprehensions on 
this subject. I will only express my hearty satisfaction that you, 
Sir, thus recognize for yourself not only the duty of abstaining 
from all official interference in their favour, but also of observ- 
ing the most perfect inaction on the occasion. In truth, to sup- 
pose the coutrary,—to suppose that you will employ the power of 
the Crown, its influence and its patronage, in furtherance of a cause 
to which the conscience of your Royal Master is directly and unal- 
terably opposed,—would be to ascribe a degree of treachery and 
baseness to you, which I should be ashamed to charge, without proof, 
on the most unprincipled minister that ever betrayed the trust confi- 
ded to him. 

True it is, that some rather awkward indications of a different ex- 
pectation have been exhibited by at least one of the principal sup- 
porters of your new ministry. An honorable baronet, long known 
and respected for the uncompromising sincerity of his nature, has 
spoken of “a departure from the present course of policy in respect 
to Ireland, as the sine-qua-non of his support ;” and though on 
entering into an explanation of that rather formidable phrase, he 
disclaimed all ‘‘ reference to any present vote on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic claims,” he yet expressly stated that “it had been 
a sine-qua-non with him—as he believed it was with others—in any 
new arrangement of Government, that such a course should be taken 
as would be likely to afford hope and restore tranquillity to Ire- 
land !” Now, when we recollect that the same honorable baronet has 
repeatedly said that nothing short of the full concession to the Ro- 
man Catholics is the adequate object of their hope, or can give the 
smallest prospect of their future contentment, it is, | apprehend, 
quite plain, that he considers himself to have received assurances 
from the new Government,—in return for the promise of his support, 
—that some more effectual and decisive course will be pursued, than 
is indicated by your suggestion of the great moral efficacy which the 
bare name of a “ Canning Administration,” “without any official 
interference,” I repeat, nay, ‘‘ with the most perfect inaction,” must 
have in tranquillizing the Roman Catholics on the ove hand, and 
subduing the prejudices of the Protestants on the other. 

True it also is, that certain negociations are known to have been 
carrying on with the leader of the Irish Roman Catholics, which do 

not seem quite in accordance with the undeniable claims which your 
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promise has given us on you and your friends, both new and old. It 
has been stated on very high authority, that ‘‘ all is settled with the 
Irish,” a most pregnant intimation ;—And within these two days, it 
has been avowed by a Whig nobleman, of great consideration with 
his party, and very highly connected both in England and in Ire- 
land,—(if the fact be denied, I shall not be backward in mentioning 
his name, and place, and the time, at which he made the avowal,)— 
that he had been in correspondence with Mr. O'Connell, on the sub- 
ject of the postponement of the (Roman) Catholic question, and that 
Mr. O'Connell was perfectly satisfied with the explanation his Lord- 
ship had given him, and with the reasons for postponing that question 
to another session.” 

What those reasons were, I am not so presumptuous as to guess. 
But we are not left wholly to conjecture. The open-hearted and 
plain-speaking orators of freland have supplied what was deficient in 
the information afforded by the noble Lord. Even while I am wri- 
ting, intelligence has arrived, that at an aggregate meeting of the 
Roman Catholics in Dublin, called by special requisition, on ‘Tues- 
day last,—the same memorable day which gave to the House of Com- 
mons your solemn pledge “ not to violate the conscience of the King, 
—to reverence it as you reverenced the conscience of his Father,”— 
on that very day, Mr. Hugh O'Conor said, that “he felt it his duty 
to offer a few observations to the meeting, composed as it was of 
Roman Catholics from various quarters. They had met at an important 
crisis, and under circumstances with gave them a hope and a promise, 
that the amelioration of Ireland was at hand; and, consequently, that 
the interests of the Roman Catholics would be attended to.” And 
Mr. Shiel, in more open and explicit terms, declared—-*‘ Mr. CAN- 
NING AND HIS FRIENDS WILL NOT RELINQUISH THE DETER- 
MINATION, THE MOMENT THEY HAVE ACQUIRED THE POWER, 
TO Do us JusTiCE. Jf have not distrust in them ; and with respect 
to the measure which we ought to adopt, I will say but one word, 
namely, that we ought not to press our petition, but act in such a 
way, as not to harass and embarrass the men who are still surrounded 
with difficulties, and who must be allowed time to mature their good 
intentions towards our cause.” 

There is a marvellous coincilence in all this with the sine-qua-non 
of the Honorable Baronet; and altogether, it is quite clear, either 
that there has been a most important and most widely extenied mis- 
apprehension on this main subject of discussion between yourself and 
the great party which has recently joined you,—or that there has 
been a most unexampled degree of duplicity and perfidy in some 
quarter or another. Considering the high endowments of yourself, 
and of all who were engaged in the treaty with you, the former part 
of this alternative is hardly credible; but, on the other band, consi- 
dering the high honour and scrupulous good faith which must ac- 
tuate such men on such an occasion, the latter supposition is ab- 
solutely incredible. Still, people will talk, and will have their sus- 
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picions ; and though it cannot be doubted that the first opportunity 
will be taken to disclaim the inferences, which the language of the 
Irish orators, coupled with other matters, seem to force upon us,— 
yet, in the meantime, questions will be put, and, according to the 
different notions of individuals, will be answered. 

Already it is asked, how many, and who, are the dupes of so foul 
a fraud ?—How many, and who, are the destined victims of this un- 
holy alliance ?—Is it Mr. Canning, or the Whigs ’—His former col- 

leagues, or his present ?—The Roman Catholics of Ireland, or the Pro- 
testants of England 1—The People, or THE KiNG ? 

That all these questions, and all others connected with that great 
and fundamental principle of our national policy, as well as that best 
security of our Christian hope,—the maintenance of the Church of 
England,—may receive such answers, as shall be satisfactory to the 
true friends both of Church and State,—is the hearty wish of him 
who has had the honor of bringing these considerations before your 
mind. 

I am, Sir, with all the respect, 


which is due to your station, to your talents, 
and to your public character, 
your most humble Servant, 


HENRY PHILLPOTTS. 
May 7th, 1827. 
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NOTES 


TO 


GENERAL SIR HERBERT TAYLOR’S 


MEMORANDUM 
OF THE 
ILLNESS AND DECEASE 
OF THE 


DUKE OF YORK. 


Printed in this No, from p. 431 to 452. 





[The Medical Notes are derived from undoubted authority, and the Editor pledges 
himself to perfect accuracy.] 

Page 431.] The first indications of serious indisposition.—Towards 
the latter end of May, Sir. H. Halford, Dr, Warren, and Dr. Mac- 
michael, had visited His Royal Highness, and held a consultation 
on the case of the Royal Duke. Amongst the first medicines 
prescribed were mercurial remedies, which were continued long 
enough to affect the constitution. On the 18th of June they were 
left off, though they were afterwards resumed. In the beginning of 
the following month, a combination of blue pill and squill was again 
employed. 


Page 432.] His Royal Highness removed to Brighton on the 14th 
August.— When His Royal Highness went to Brighton, Dr. Warren 
left London for the autumn, which was the reason of his discon- 
tinuing his medical attendance on the royal patient. 


Page 433.] Symptoms had appeared which rendered his situation 
one of danger.—The symptom which occasioned alarm was a small 
vesicle that appeared on one of the legs, which began to assume 
an inflamed and angry appearance. 


Page 438.] His Royal Highness underwent the operation of tap- 
ping on the afternoon of the 3rd September.—The quantity of fluid 
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drawnroff by this operation was twenty-two pints. It was never neces- 
sary to repeat the tapping, as the dropsical swelling of the abdomen 
was kept down afterwards, by the salutary effects of various diuretic 
medicines. 


Page 438.] Death of Sir Harry Calvert.—Sir H. Calvert died the 
night following the operation performed on His Royal Highness. 


Page 439.] Sept. 19.—On this day the fox glove was prescribed. 


His general health appeared at times to be improving.—The medi- 
cines now given, were a strong decoction of broom tops, tincture of 
senna, and spirit of juniper. This combination produced the best 
effects. 


Page 440.] A marked improvement in the condition of the legs.— 
Though the sores on the legs were extensive, the external appli- 
cations with which they were now dressed seemed to agree so well 
with them, that the healing process, or granulations, proceeded in 
such a manner as to hold out the hope that they might possibly 
ultimately heal entirely. 


Page 449.] The pulse became more feeble, &c.—Several times 
during the course of the day, both the pulse and the breathing were 
entirely suspended, for nearly a minute the Royal Sufferer appeared 
to be gone, when the lamp of life flickered again, and these functions 
were slowly resumed. 


NOTE BY SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, 
Inserted in the copy sent by him to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
These (i.e. the medical attendants) were Sir Henry Halford and 
Dr. Macmichael, Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Simp- 
son, and Mr. Brande, the apothecary:—Sir Henry Halford, as has 
been stated in an early part of this paper, came from his residence in 
the country, with the view of devoting himself to the care of his Royal 
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Highness. He sacrificed, for this object, the usual period of relaxa- 
tion from his arduous professional engagements, and nothing could 
exceed the anxious care and the affectionate solicitude with which he 
attended his Royal Highness, watched every stage of his illness, and 
administered to his comfort. Dr. Macmichael’s visits were occasional, 
but latterly he took his full share of the close attendance, and with 
equal zeal and affection. Mr. Macgregor slept in his house, and was 
with his Royal Highness early and late, and at all times within call. 
Mr. Simpson occasionally relieved him in the close attendance, and 
latterly, when his Royal Highness’s situation required that one 
7 of the surgeons should be constantly within immediate reach, and 
should sit up in the adjoining room, Mr. Brande took a share in that 
duty.—H. T. 


END OF NO, LIV. 











